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x HEN there is 


trouble between principal and teacher, 
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Judson, Ind., will develop in an article 
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economy. New low-priced Mimeoscope too. 
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See the complete display of Mimeograph 
Equipment and Supplies. Booths F 39-41-43, 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Cleveland, Feb. 25th March 2nd. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





To the New Year 


O THE many thousands of our readers whose 
jp personal interest in our monthly offering is 
a never failing source of inspiration to the professional 
staff of The Nartion’s ScHoots, we offer our sincere 
thanks for another year marked by a steadily increasing 
reader appreciation and reader growth. We wish you 
all a most happy and prosperous new year. 


The New York Survey 


N 1935 the board of regents authorized an “Inquiry 

Into the Character and Cost of Public Education 
in the State of New York” and employed a large num- 
ber of professional specialists, under the direction of 
Dr. Luther T. Gulick, to study the problem and report 
recommendations. Most of these technicians were 
chosen from institutions outside of New York so that 
their findings would not be biased by sentiment or 
interest. 

After two years of research the findings of the com- 
mission are being published in eleven volumes and an 
atlas. This discussion is concerned with the summary 
volume only, written by Doctor Gulick and published 
under the title “Education for American Life.” 

The surveyors found that the schools, in what is 
generally assumed to be the best organized system of 
public education in any state, have been slow in ad- 
justing themselves to changing social, political and 
economic needs. Their findings are summarized as: 

“1. The educational system has not yet adjusted its 
program to carry the new load imposed by the coming 
into the schools, particularly into the secondary 
schools, of all the children of all the people, with their 
many new and different needs. 

“2. The school work for boys and girls has not been 
redesigned to fit them for the new and changing work 
opportunities which they must face in modern eco- 
nomic life. 

“3. The school program does not sufficiently recog- 
nize the increased difficulties of becoming and of being 
a good citizen. 

“4. The educational system has not caught up with 
the flood of new scientific knowledge about the natural 


and the social world which has been made part of life 
in recent decades and it fails to give boys and girls a 
scientific point of view and an understanding of the 
world. 

“S. The educational system has not been replanned 
to meet the new conditions of modern life and the new 
ways of living in which the family, the church and 
early work now exercise less influence and in which 
increasing leisure in later life calls for, and makes 
possible, a rich and growing inner life. 

“6. The citizens and the school leaders of the state 
of New York do not have a specific, agreed-upon goal. 
Both groups are going ahead in many directions but 
without a destination toward which all may bend 
their energies.” 

After brief but clear discussion of the reasons for 
these weaknesses, the summarizer offers definite recom- 
mendations for the improvement of New York schools. 
These include the following: 

1. Secondary education should extend from the 
seventh through the fourteenth year. The central 
secondary school objective should be general education 
devoted, up to the twelfth grade, to the study of gen- 
eral science, human relations, community life, world 
history, general mathematics and the arts. These broad 
fields of knowledge should be presented as they are 
generally encountered in life and not merely as 
semester hours for college entrance. Greater emphasis 
on character building and training for dynamic citizen- 
ship is essential, with guidance service available in all 
schools. Only a broad vocational education should be 
given instead of training for specific skills, a dubious 
present day procedure for public schools. Noncollege 
entrance courses in the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
should include new cultural and new subprofessional 
work to prepare the students to enter technical and 
semiprofessional occupations. More emphasis on 
mental and emotional health is recommended in the 
health and physical education division. Emphasis on 
play and sports should be placed on those activities 
which have adult “carry-over” value and which would 
provide for greater general participation. 

Specific recommendation is made that the regents’ 
examinations and diploma be revolutionized with em- 
phasis upon their diagnostic and appraisal rather than 








upon their approval value. The local school is to 
assume full responsibility for its own products. 

2. General improvement in elementary education 
should be attained by increasing school size (180 to 
600 pupils), providing for preprimary work beginning 
with the kindergarten at age 5, organizing a better 
integrated and more flexible curriculum for individual 
needs, placing greater emphasis upon proficiency in the 
tool subjects and providing free textbooks and supplies 
to all children in public schools. 

3. The 8000 school districts within the state should 
be reorganized into larger central school districts as 
rapidly as possible. 

4. Economies in school costs are recommended 
through reduction of small schools, elimination of 
small classes, better planning of buildings, addition of 
a business manager to large school systems, moderniz- 
ing of budgetary procedure, accounting and purchasing 
and more economy in capital improvement through 
lowering of interest charges and the introduction of 
a pay-as-you-go policy. 

5. Revision of the present formula upon which state 
aid is granted is recommended to meet changed con- 
ditions, with emphasis on school membership rather 
than on average attendance. The evils of the daily 
attendance standard as a basis for fiscal aid were quickly 
seen by the survey committee. 

6. Improvements in the quality of teacher is recom- 
mended through improvement in teacher training in- 
stitutions, selection of personnel and more effective 
professional organization. The extension of tenure to 
teachers not now included is recommended as soon as 
proper structural organization makes it possible. The 
minimum salary should be increased from $800 to 
$1200. 

7. The present system of voluntary institutions of 
advanced learning is considered adequate for this gen- 
eration and no state university is recommended. 

8. Definite provision through the schools for a com- 
prehensive program of adult education is desirable. 

9. The power of the state department should be 
exercised through its leadership influence and the de- 
velopment of advisory mixed commissions, bringing 
the people into closer relationship to education, is 
urged. 

So far as we can judge, the technical work of in- 
vestigation and survey has been capably and consci- 
entiously accomplished. The results are not at all 
startling, merely confirming what specialists in 
education have been aware of for some years. The 
recommendations arising from the study of current 
inadequacies are statesmanlike in their scope. They 
present in broad, bold strokes a picture of the type of 
education needed in New York State today. 

These publications represent a significant contribu- 
tion to the improvement of public education and de- 
serve the widest and most objective study by schoolman 
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and layman alike. The general recommendations 
would fit any one of the 47 other states as aptly as 
they fit New York. In a large sense, it is a survey of 
educational conditions and needs not only in New 
York but also in every other state in the Union. 


Samuel C. Mumford 


HEN Samuel Cranage Mumford, a member 

of the Detroit board of education for twenty- 
two years (1907-1929), died on Nov. 21, 1938, a most 
unusual procedure took place. Not only were the 
flags half-masted on all schools but, in addition, every 
principal was requested to bring the children together 
and tell them about the unique contributions of this 
outstanding leader to public education in Detroit. 

The high tradition of unpaid, unselfish, devoted and 
statesmanlike service, an outstanding feature of 
American public education, was never better exempli- 
fied than in the case of Samuel C. Mumford. 

When first chosen to the old ward-elected and polit- 
ically dominated board of education in 1907, the public 
schools were handicapped by small caliber partisan 
politics. Promotion was through political favor; the 
janitors were precinct lieutenants whose secondary in- 
terest was plant operation. Board members considered 
the schools as a first rung on their political ladder. 
There was much gossip about graft in the purchase 
of equipment, supplies and textbooks and the janitorial 
“kick-back” system was considered part of the mem- 
bers’ prerogatives. The schools were closely inter- 
related with the city hall machine. 

Samuel C. Mumford came into board membership 
as part of the reform movement that was actually 
started in 1903. From 1907 until 1912 he represented 
a militant and hard-fighting minority that sought to 
effect immediate reforms within the system while 
working in the community with another gradually 
growing minority, led by Laura F. Osborn, which was 
fighting for general structural changes through new 
legislation. Legislation was passed in 1913 to change 
from a large ward elected board to a seven member 
board elected at large, but obstructive litigation pre- 
vented this plan from becoming effective until 1916. 

Mumford was the only member of the old board 
chosen by the people to the 1916 reform board and 
became its first president. This board, composed of 
outstanding community leaders, some of whose an- 
cestors had helped create the schools in the forties, 
proceeded within a brief span of five years not only to 
divorce the schools from partisan politics but also to 
reorganize them from the kindergarten through the 
college units. Detroit was the first large city to adopt 
the continuing internal survey as a definite appraisal 
procedure. 

While credit for the technical changes must be given 
to an unusually brilliant group of educational leaders, 
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it is extremely doubtful whether this movement would 
have made much headway without the courage, vision, 
determination, understanding and encouragement of 
Samuel C. Mumford. The reforms were not easily 
made. Professional inertia and complacency had to be 
overcome and the still powerful political forces offered 
much covert and annoying opposition. It took raw 
courage to participate actively in the period from 1916 
to 1921 and those who survived were definitely 
stronger men. 

Whenever things looked black or it seemed that 
reactionary forces would overwhelm the new move- 
ment, Samuel C. Mumford stood with rocklike firm- 
ness, shouting his pro bono publico motto, and urging 
on the weary and disheartened. His amazing grasp of 
educational detail and his clear vision of the desired 
goal enabled him at times, like a good quarterback, 
to slap the faltering specialists back into line. To those 
who participated in the Detroit survey, the opposition 
of the outsider was mild compared to the righteous 
anger of this doughty crusader. In a large sense Sam- 
uel C. Mumford was the embodied spirit of democratic 
public education in Detroit. He possessed unusual 
energy, indomitable courage, a bulldog tenacity of 
purpose and marvelous imperviousness to criticism 
when he thought he was right. He never quit. He 
retused to be beaten, even carrying these characteristics 
into his play. Staff members who occasionally played 
poker with him soon learned that winning Mumford 
dimes was always at the expense of a full night’s sleep. 
On trips of inspection to other school systems he 
worked all day and forced the professionals to analyze 
his findings all night. He required little sleep. 

His was a restless life, encompassing the energy and 
activities of at least three men. He worked, played 
and fought hard. He was always the fighting man, his 
feet wide apart and his face toward the rising sun. He 
was the epitome of the spirit of democracy—a tireless 
crusader for the people and a champion of the under- 
dog. He gave to public education in Detroit some- 
thing that cannot be bought, the vitality and strength 
of things of the spirit. His services cannot be dimmed 
by time because they are not transient but have been 
definitely transplanted into the lives and ideals of 
others. So long as public education can produce lead- 
ers of this type there is no danger for democracy. 


Worthy of Mention 


N THE afternoon of November 29 in an ele- 

mentary school in Joplin, Missouri, classes were 
being held as usual with Miss Dollie Board in charge 
of one room. Suddenly she felt a premonition of im- 
pending danger from the ceiling. She quickly mar- 
shaled her 34 children out of the primary room and 
building. A few minutes later the ceiling fell. The 
impact of the metal lath and plaster load was so great 
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that it drove the legs of desks and tables through the 
floor. Hlad-tke oem been occupied, every child would 
have been, kifled? and tragedy tasiked against the 
school. 

Dollie Beard, who tor forty of her sixiy vears has 
been a teacher in these schools, deserves the highest 
praise for having the courage to act upon her pre- 
monition and for the saving of life that resulted from 
her act. It is another of the unsung heroic services 
that the true teacher considers as merely in the line of 
duty. 

There is another side to the picture that should have 
immediate and complete investigation. Why did the 
ceiling fall? We do not know the exact reason for 
the Joplin accident. That can be determined only by 
specific investigation on the ground by competent, im- 
partial specialists. 

We have, however, observed many accidents in 
school buildings and find that plaster does not drop, 
walls do not crumble and floors do not sink in well- 
constructed buildings. Sound and honest construction 
means safety for the children. Every time a board of 
education attempts economy by the substitution of 
cheap, inferior, “just-as-good” material in the construc- 
tion of school buildings it is laying the groundwork 
for possible future accidents. Every time a board of 
education employs incompetent architects or con- 
tractors, neglects rigid inspection of construction and 
allows cheapness instead of quality to determine its 
spending attitude chances are being taken with the 
lives of children and of teachers. 

There are no short cuts to economy in the erection 
of buildings or in the purchase of equipment. Quality 
and safety are not related to price-buying. Boards of 
education cannot be too conservative with respect to the 
safety of the children entrusted to them. 


The Growing Tail 


EACHERS are presumptively engaged to provide 

instruction for the children. Occasionally certain 
instructional activities, rational and worth while in 
themselves, become definitely distorted in practice. A 
case of this type arose recently in the school district of 
Saugus, Massachusetts, when the chairman of the 
school board informed 17 teachers that they must 
“either sell football tickets or quit their jobs.” The 
junior and senior high school teachers had rightfully 
protested earlier in the season against this undesired 
sales experience foisted upon them by the athletic au- 
thorities. The board of education gave them the choice 
of selling or resigning. The dog’s tail appears to be 
steadily growing in length and strength at the expense 
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W.PA:s 


T IS estimated that the cost of 

projects of the Works Progress 
Administration involving the con- 
struction or improvement of educa- 
tional buildings up to Nov. 1, 1938, 
was about $254,000,000, starting from 
July 1, 1935. 

This involved work on more than 
27,000 individual projects located in 
every state and in nearly every one 
of the 3000 odd counties of the na- 
tion. Most of the projects involved 
only one school but many provided 
for work on several, often all facil- 
ities in a school district. 

Local or state sponsors of the 
projects paid an average of 25 per 
cent of their cost, this money going 
chiefly for materials and supervision. 
In the vast majority of cases, the 
W.P.A. supplied funds only for the 
necessary labor. 

Considering, however, that the 
latest census of schools taken by the 
U. S. Office of Education (1935-36) 
shows that there were 238,867 public 
school buildings in the United States, 
it would appear that the W.P.A. pro- 
gram for construction or improve- 
ment of educational buildings has 
probably only made a deep dent in 
actual physical school needs. 

The extent of this dent may be 
computed by the fact that probably 
not more than 40,000 of the nearly 
240,000 public schools in the country 
have had a really thorough going 
over in the way of improved sanitary 
facilities, modernized plumbing facil- 


Top, left: Four room grade school 
in Mason County, Washington, 
constructed entirely of local ma- 
terials, except for lighting and 
heating fixtures, at a cost of 
$28,689. The structure includes 
a gymnasium and an auditorium. 
Center: Tupelo, Miss., erected 
this modern high school of steel 
and brick construction with the 
aid of W.P.A. labor. Bottom: 
Reenforced concrete grade school 
at Roswell, N. M., constructed 
by W.P.A. as a part of Governor 
Tingley’s building program. 
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27 000 School Projects 


ities, repainting inside and out, elim- 
ination of fire hazards and the like 
in both the W.P.A. and P.W.A. pro- 
grams. It is true that there were 
about 33,000 school projects under 
C.W.A. and F.E.R.A., the predeces- 
sors of W.P.A., but many of these 
called for the expenditure of a com- 
paratively few dollars each, and 
many others were incomplete when 
the W.P.A. took over, so that there 
probably is considerable overlapping 
in the number of projects. It is un- 
questionable that many of the more 
than two-thirds of the nation’s 
schools that have not had W.P.A. 
projects badly need improvements or 
repairs. The possibility of their get- 
ting W.P.A. aid will be explained 
later. 

These needs could scarcely be com- 
puted in a national summary since 
they vary from month to month and 
from year to year, including the 
many factors of depreciation, shift- 
ing population and the like, but it 
is well known that they are huge in 
the aggregate. In a great many com- 
munities the effort has been made 
to meet the needs out of local funds, 
without resorting to W.P.A. aid, and 
it has been the continuing policy of 
the W.P.A. not to approve projects 
in communities in which various 
forms of taxes provide ample means 
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for the construction or repair of 
school facilities. In a great many 
others, tax receipts, for one reason or 
another, have proved totally inade- 
quate to meet school needs and it is 
in these communities that W.P.A. 
aid has been provided. 

It should be understood that ex- 
cept in rare cases of obviously faulty 
engineering judgment or excessive 
material costs, the Washington office 
of the W.P.A. has nothing to say 
with the 


regard to selection of 





By DAVID 
NILES 


school projects. That is entirely a 
problem for local officials, who are 
in all cases guided entirely by local 
needs. If, for instance, the need for 
improved roads is greater than that 
for improved school properties and 
will afford greater opportunity _ for 
employment, it is for the local ofh- 
cials to judge. They submit their 
own projects and the state W.P.A. 
administrator determines, after the 
projects have been approved, which 


will be put His 


into operation. 








Left: An example of the use of 
native stone in the construction 
of school buildings is given in 
this scene of W.P.A. men at work 
on a school at Bradfordsville, Ky. 
The building replaces a frame 
structure long condemned. Above: 
The building of dormitories is a 
part of the W.P.A. school con- 
struction program. Here the 
workmen are laying the frame 
siding on the dormitories at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn. A central heating plant 
minimizes the danger of fires. 
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guides are, of course, the employ- 


ment situation and the showing of 
actual local needs. It is, therefore, 
distinctly the business of school com- 
missioners and school managers to 
state their own construction or im- 
provement necessities so that they 
may be considered by the district 
and state organizations of theW.P.A. 

Most of the projects that have been 
placed in operation or that have been 
completed were of the improvement 
or repair type. In New Mexico there 
has been a state-wide program for 
new construction, officially spon- 
sored by Gov. Clyde Tingley. These 
improvement or repair projects 
ranged the whole scale of possible 
school improvements. 

From Syracuse, N. Y., comes the 
word that with the opening of the 
1938 fall term every one of its 52 
public schools had been given a thor- 
ough going over in the way of paint- 
ing or repairs to exteriors and in- 
teriors. The repairs included some 
badly needed plumbing work. 

At Hartford, Conn., nearly every 
public school plant has _ received 
W.P.A. aid in some form or other. 
Edward A. Willard, construction 
assistant to the board of education, 
submitted a report saying: “Through 
the W.P.A. we have been able to 
take dilapidated buildings with an- 
tiquated plumbing, heating and 
lighting facilities and some with seri- 
ous structural faults and make them 
over into thoroughly modernized 
plants, with excellent lighting, ade- 
quate heat and fine toilet facilities, 
which will serve the city of Hartford 
for many years to come with a min- 
imum cost of maintenance.” 

A recent report from Arizona 
states that since the operation of the 
W.P.A. and its predecessors 29 new 
school buildings have been erected 
in the state and 207 others have been 
modernized or enlarged or both. 
At St. John’s, in Apache County, 
pupils had been attending school in 
an abandoned residence because the 
old school had been condemned. 
Financial conditions precluded erec- 
tion of a new school until the W.P.A. 
provided the labor to erect a modern 
six room building. 

The trend has been distinctly 
toward the building of consolidated 
schools to replace the outmoded, 
sometimes insanitary, poorly lighted 
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The old and the new: Two schoolrooms in Cowley County, Kansas, photo- 
graphed on the same day, illustrate the difference between schoolroom 
interiors that have not and that have had the benefit of a P.W.A. project. 


and ventilated one room schools. A 
notable instance of this is in Pike 
County, Ohio, where seven four 
room centralized schools replace 41 
widely scattered and altogether out- 
moded one room schools. A com- 
petent school bus service has been 
provided, much better curriculums 
are offered and the expense to the 
county is little more than before. 


There are many other notable in- 
stances in the W.P.A. records of the 
construction of consolidated schools 
to replace multiple one room build- 
ings; each has its separate story. 
However, at the beginning of most 
of them is the recital of the fact that 
the county or the school district or 
the parish has been the beneficiary of 
a road construction program that has 
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made bus transportation possible 
all weather. 

The W.P.A. provided the labor to 
construct 46,649 miles of these roads 
up to Oct. 1, 1937 and made improve- 
ments or repairs to an additional 
158,693 miles. This was supplemental 
to a large amount of road work done 
by the Civil Works Administration 
and the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. 

The need for consolidation has 
long been recognized in many com- 
munities but it has been more or less 
a dream as long as the roads were 
in such condition that even a short 
period of bad weather made them 
impassable. With the roads placed 
on an all-weather basis, it has not 
been too difficult for many enterpris- 
ing school authorities to find the 
means to finance sponsors’ contribu- 
tions for consolidated school projects. 

Along with these projects, in most 
cases, is the construction of bus stop 
stations to permit children to wait in 
dry places. These various activities 
have been so coordinated in many 
instances that a complete rehabilita- 
tion program has been possible. 

Kanawha County, West Virginia, 
has 180 rural schools, all except 58 
of which have been thoroughly re- 
habilitated by W.P.A. projects. A 
report on one of these explains that 
the Ronda School in Cabin Creek 
district had deteriorated badly. “Rot- 
ten underpinning and front steps 
were replaced; siding was renewed; 
new wiring was installed, 
eliminating fire hazards; new black- 
boards were built, and the building 
was repainted inside and out. This 
is typical of the work done on other 
rural school buildings although some 
of them have been practically recon- 
structed.” 

Utah reports indicate that 613 of 
the 642 schools in the state had been 
reconditioned or rebuilt or new 
structures provided by the end of 
1936. Oklahoma boasts a_ school 
construction and repair program of 
more than $5,000,000 for the con- 
struction of 359 new school buildings 
and the reconditioning of an addi- 
tional 321. In every case, the Okla- 
homa report states, a principal ob- 
jective has been fireproofing. 

Considerable emphasis has been 
placed on the improvement of sani- 
tary facilities as is shown by this 


electric 
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statement of Clyde A. Erwin, North 
Carolina state superintendent of 
public construction: “The state will 
never know the debt of gratitude it 
owes the W.P.A. for the fine work 
it has done in improving the sanitary 
facilities in hundreds of our schools. 
Pure drinking water and modern 
toilet facilities are now available to 
children in practically all of the 
schools.” 

While most of the work has been 
of a routine nature there have been 


several examples of emergency re- 
placement of schools made necessary 
by fire or other reasons. One of 
these was the recently completed 
Henry W. Moore School near Can- 
dia Four Corners, N. H. It was 
burned in May 1938 and the school 
district had $13,000 insurance re- 
covery. With this sum and a W.P.A. 
allotment of about $7000 for labor, 
a modern brick and concrete school 
was constructed in time for the 
opening of the fall term. 





Basement That St. Charles Built 





WINIFRED COSTELLO 


N THE midst of the great agri- 

cultural district of Floyd County, 
Iowa, stands a model rural school 
that is the result of willing coopera- 
tion by the people of the community 
with the school board. 

District No. 10 is one of thirteen 
schools in St. Charles Township. 
Last year a little more money was 
allotted for school improvements 
than had been provided in lean years. 

Residents of the No. 10 school dis- 
trict appeared before the school 
board and presented their request 


for a basement, equipped with a 
heating plant, for the one room 
school. They agreed that if the 


school board would furnish the ma- 
terial, they would donate their time 


and labor. The board willingly 
granted their request, with the 
provision that the district would 


limit its expenditure for this project 
to $500. 

As soon as the men had finished 
harvesting the grain crops, work was 
begun on the school. They donated 


their teams, time and labor. The 
older boys enrolled in the school 
helped also; the younger boys served 
lunch and acted as water boys. 

Two drains were included in the 
basement structure. A sturdy brick 
chimney was erected. In one corner 
of the basement a coal bin was con- 
structed with a partition dividing the 
kindling from the coal. 

A committee was named to visit 
the different heating shops so that 
the school might obtain the best type 
of furnace for the least amount of 
money. A reliable make of furnace 
was installed. 

clothes rack, constructed of 
inch gas pipe and installed on one 
side of the basement, has a shelf 
above for lunch baskets. 

The pupils showed their apprecia- 
tion of the school improvement to 
their parents and the school board 
by having a party for them soon af- 
ter the opening of the school. They 
planned the entertainment with little 
assistance from the teacher. 
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Fay gine the dangers inher- 
ent in combining guidance and 
administrative activities in one per- 
son are recognized by most trained 


and 
many 


experienced 
workers 


and guidance 
personnel and by 

educational administrators, this com- 
bination exists in a number of 
schools. Many administrators who 
are now taking steps to meet the 
public demand for more effective 
guidance services may not be suf- 
ficiently aware of this obstacle to the 
realization of a permanent effective 
guidance program. 

Experience shows that attempts to 
combine guidance and administra- 
tive functions in one or more staff 
members result in: (1) lack of pupil 
confidence in 
consequent hesitancy to consult him 
freely and confide in him fully; (2) 
a faltering and ineffective enforce- 
ment of discipline; (3) a feeling of 
futility and discouragement on the 
part of the counselor, owing to a lack 
of opportunity to carry on the con- 
structive guidance for which he is 
trained, and (4) an emphasis on 
emergency measures and remedial 


the counselor and a 
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a if Aly 


' 


is that all 


” 


“Oh, 
you want of me: 
Paul breathes a 
sigh of relief upon 
hearing that the 
counselor - admin- 
istrator has a job 
to offer rather than 
a lecture to give. 


efforts which deter the development 
of a comprehensive program of pre- 
ventive and constructive guidance. 

The administrative duties most 
commonly assigned counselors are 
the maintenance of discipline and 
the supervision of attendance. The 
counselor-administrator (as we shall 
refer to this hybrid) is responsible 
for pupil adjustment to school rules 
and routine. All violators are sent 
to him and he is expected to ferret 
out all other problem cases. For this 
purpose he is often assigned patrol 
duty within and without the build- 
ing. 

The counselor-administrator is fre- 
quently placed in charge of attend- 
ance. He keeps the records, in- 
vestigates causes of absences and 
tardiness, issues admittance slips to 
returning absentees and is expected 
to improve attendance and punctual- 
ity. He is the truant officer. 

Educational guidance of the type 
that is chiefly concerned with the 
counseling of failing pupils is fre- 
quently a prominent aspect of his 
work. He is often the home visitor 
for his pupil group, the supervisor 





Two Jobs That 


CLARENCE 


of pupil activities, sponsor of social 
functions, head of the lost and found 
service and lunch period supervisor. 

Such assignments are sometimes 
made by the administrator without 
thought, are motivated by a desire 
to lighten a heavy load or are an at- 
tempt to justify the nonteaching 
assignment. A more common reason 
is the catch-all concept of guidance. 
All activities and services that have 
the slightest aura of humanized 
treatment or individualized educa- 
tion clinging to them are called 
guidance and are dumped into the 
counselor-administrator’s lap. 

The most common reason for such 
assignments appears laudable and is 
theoretically sound. The educator 
believes that personal development is 
the central task of education and that 
the guidance approach should be 
made to all pupil problems. Since 
misconduct, unnecessary absences, 
lack of punctuality and failure are 
due to maladjustments to school and 
society, he reasons that the direct 
application of guidance will assist 
in developing vital interests in school. 
From this premise he concludes that 
the obvious place at which to strike 
is the point where maladjustments 
are greatest and most disturbing to 
school routine, the problem pupil. 
He reasons that coordination of 
guidance and administration will 
preserve a closely knit organization 
and enable the counselor promptly 
to detect and serve all pupils needing 
attention, especially problem pupils. 

No exception can be taken to his 
analysis of the needs of pupils or of 
the promise of guidance to solve or 
ameliorate their problems. It does 
not follow, however, that the ideal- 
istic organization selected is either 
expedient or wise. Let us examine 
the proposed solution, first, from the 
theoretical angle. 

An organization designed to serve 
the deviant first and most efficiently 
is likely to neglect the norm. Further, 
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Dont Mix 


W. FAILOR 


most teachers, whatever their train- 
ing, tend to teach and to treat pupils 
as they were taught and treated. 
Pupils tend to learn and to behave 
as they have learned and behaved in 
the elementary school. They resent 
imposition and coercion but expect 
them and are lost without them. 
The guidance viewpoint of teachers 
and pupils must be built up slowly 
over a period of years. Teachers 
mast be trained to use guidance 
methods and pupils must be taught 
to understand and appreciate them. 

As a consequence, it is probable 
that for some time to come most 
guidance programs will, of necessity, 
pursue a slow and circuitous route 
and act as adjuncts which serve to 
ameliorate and partially to remedy the 
narrow aims, obliviousness to social 
and economic changes and assembly- 
line methods of the traditional sec- 
ondary school. Highly desirable as 
the ideal organization of guidance is, 
it can be attained only by taking 
time. The 
cannot be hurried. 

The most serious stumbling block 
to the personal correlation of guid- 
ance and administration is the pre- 
vailing demand for administrative 
efficiency. Strikingly apparent as 
this is in most definitions of admin- 
istration, it is even more real in the 
actual school Caught in 
the factory production 
methods, the administrator is con- 
stantly pulled by the dearth of time 
and money to that which is of great- 
est immediate efficiency. The long- 
time aims of education, including 
that which is best for individual 
pupils, are frequently lost. Since 
individualization of education is dis- 
turbing to routine and_ therefore 
detrimental to immediate efficiency, 
the day-to-day demands of the job 
are enough to incapacitate most ad- 
ministrators for effective counseling. 

Although the counselor cannot go 
blithely on his way without regard 


steps one at a process 


situation. 
meshes of 
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Sylvia came to her counselor-administrator’s office at the end of the 
school year to ask for an autograph. As the counselor-administrator 
wielded the pen, Sylvia curiously inspected the room and said proudly: 
“You know, Miss Jones, this is the first time I have been in your office. 


Isn’t that doing pretty well?” 


for exigencies, he should not be made 
to feel a personal pressure of a type 
that must be met by a sacrifice of 
pupil welfare. He should be able to 
pursue individualization with a sin- 
gleness of purpose checked only by 
the administrator’s power to modify 
and reject. A counselor should be 
valued as much as an alter ego of 
the principal as he is for his direct 
guidance services. 

Moreover, the administrator must 
be constantly on the alert to avoid 
setting precedents. Any flexibilities 
in procedures are grants made as 
quietly as possible and in excep- 
tional circumstances only. The coun- 
selor, on the other hand, finds no 
two pupils alike. The success of his 
work hinges on his dealing with 
them as individuals. At some future 
time pupils may become accustomed 
to individual treatment and_ the 
fringe that takes advantage of dis- 
pensations may be reduced in size 
and influence. Until that time ap- 
proaches, it is difficult to conceive of 
a counselor-administrator who can 
conscientiously discharge both of 
these functions. 


Sylvia’s reaction is a typical one. 


An _ additional incompatibility is 
apparent when we realize that al- 
though the wise administrator seeks 
to conduct his school on a democratic 
plane by gaining teacher and pupil 
consent, his function is essentially 
magisterial and coercive. That is to 
say, if and when consent is not given, 
he must compel. Possible punish- 
ment, of which all elements are con- 
scious, stands in the background and 
facilitates consent. The counselor 
cannot use coercion. 

At some future time, educational 
content may be so vital and its meth- 
ods so impelling that most pupils 
will generally accept responsibilities 
without actual or implied coercion. 
At the present time the counselor- 
administrator finds himself in a 
dilemma of real magnitude. 

A few actual cases will illustrate 
the attitude that most pupils are 
certain to assume toward a counselor- 
administrator and his work. These 
and similar cases have been reported 
by a number of counselor-adminis- 
trators, two of whom held the same 
position in successive years, and by 
others working in guidance positions 
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in the same schools at the same time. 

Paul was sent a note to call at the 
guidance office. He reported with 
bated breath, obviously worried, and 
was asked by his counselor-adminis- 
trator if he would be interested in a 
part-time job for which the school 
had received a call. Sinking into a 
chair with a sigh of relief the boy 
gasped: “Oh, is that all you wanted 
of me?” 

Pete’s mother telephoned a coun- 
selor-administrator that she was ill 
and wished her son to be excused at 
The summons was sent to 
Pete’s teacher, who thoughtlessly said 
so that all the class could hear: “Your 
counselor wants to see you.” As 
Pete, red of face, went out of the 
room, he followed by the 
snickers of his classmates. He knew 
he was “in for a lot of kidding” but 
did not know what he had done to 
be called to the guidance office. 


once. 


was 


Pupils Avoid Counselor 


Sylvia came to her counselor-ad- 
ministrator’s office at the end of the 
school year to ask for an autograph 
in her yearbook. She was not par- 
ticular who signed as long as she had 
a large number of autographs. As 
the counselor-administrator wielded 
the pen, Sylvia curiously inspected. 
the room and said proudly: “You 
know, Miss Jones, this is the first 
time I have been in your office this 
year. Isn’t that doing pretty well?” 

A trained and experienced guid- 
worker had been offered a 
position as counselor-administrator 
in a certain community high school. 
Striking up a conversation with a 
boy on the street he asked: “In what 
year of school are you, Jack?” 

“I’m a junior,” was the reply. 

“That's fine! I may be your coun- 
selor next year and we should get 
well acquainted.” 

“IT guess not! 
that office.” 

Bob felt that he was unjustly ac- 
cused of disturbing a study hall so 
he failed to report to the teacher after 
school as requested. Refused admit- 
tance to the study hall next day, he 
went to his counselor-administrator 
who heard his story and then tried 
to get him to realize that the after- 
school appointment was not so much 
a punishment as an opportunity to 
clear himself. These guidance meth- 


ance 


| don’t get sent to 
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Neither was 


ods were of no avail. 
his direct advice. 

Forced to discharge his disciplinary 
function, the counselor ordered Bob 
to report to the teacher. Bob re- 
fused, and before the case was settled 
the lad’s mother protested what she 
claimed to be an injustice and of- 
fered this criticism: “You know, Bob 
thought he would go to his counselor 
for advice but all he received was an 
insistence that he do just what this 
unfair teacher demanded.” 

Yes, Paul, Pete, Sylvia, Bob, Jack 
and all their friends know which 
pupils are sent and what usually 
happens in the counselor-administra- 
tor’s office. As a consequence, they 
avoid that office and its occupant 
whenever possible. This may be good 
for discipline, but it is fatal to volun- 
tary guidance. 

Rapport, so essential to a good 
guidance interview, is difficult to 
attain with the few pupils who vol- 
untarily call at the guidance office. 
Many pupils commit minor misde- 
meanors, have not been discovered, 
but fear it. Even those who are 
convinced and proud of their good 
conduct and may 
be similarly classified must feel some 
restraint in the presence of the school 
disciplinarian. This is a natural re- 
action. Many consistently law-abid- 
ing motorists will confess, if quizzed, 
that they feel and behave differently 
the traffic 


whose associates 


when in presence of a 
officer. 

It is the chronic offenders who set 
the tone, pitch and tempo of the 
counselor-administrator’s work. Al- 
though they usually constitute a 
small minority of the student body, 
they demand the majority of his 
time, they feel and assiduously spread 
dissatisfaction and resentment and 
they do not desire and usually are 
not amenable to guidance. Though 
their adjustment should be attempt- 
ed, the ultimate and only effective 
solution is expulsion from school. 

Here again we run into our in- 
compatibles. If the counselor-ad- 
ministrator does bring himself to 
recommend a step at such variance 
with his philosophy, the most con- 
vincing oral or written report to the 
principal lacks persuasiveness com- 
pared with the constant experience 
of dealing with the offender. This 
experience the principal has not had. 





To him the boy is a first offender 
and is usually treated as such. Thus 
discipline is diluted by guidance. 

Many teachers are dissatisfied with 
the support they receive from the 
counselor-administrator. They ex- 
press disgust for the “soft” methods 
and feel that “nothing is done” when 
they refer cases of misconduct. The 
blame is laid at the door of guidance 
and their regard for this educational 
function is weakened. 

The weak teacher promotes lack of 
confidence in the counselor-adminis- 
trator by resorting to such threats as 
“Do that again and I'll send you to 
your counselor” or “I’m going to tell 
your counselor.” The comparative 
ease with which referrals can be 
made tempt the poor disciplinarian 
to “pass the buck.” Except in the 
most serious cases, the principal does 
not learn of teacher weaknesses in 
this regard and therefore cannot pro- 
vide the teachers with the training 
and assistance needed. 


Weakens His Guidance Skill 


As an individual and professional 
worker the - counselor-administrator 
has faith in the intrinsic worth and 
goodness of youth. To him mankind 
is improvable. To deal, day after 
day, with the worst element of the 
school is sure to undermine and like- 
ly to destroy that faith. The neces- 
sary use of coercive and precedent- 
avoiding technics weakens his 
guidance skills. He is constantly 
irritated by the endless parade of 
offenders prevent him from 
assisting the many who need his 
counsel. Feelings of futility and frus- 
tration are the results. 

The ultimate and most serious re- 
sult of the combination of functions is 
that guidance bogs down to a level 
of the forced “adjustment” of pupils 
to a set school routine. It tends to be- 
come palliative and remedial rather 
than developmental and preventive. 


who 


Efforts are concentrated on those 
who have committed overt acts 
Those whose maladjustments are 
covert are neglected. Those who 


need real educational and vocational 
guidance will not seek it in the 
“doghouse.” 
Guidance, to be effective, must be 
a long-time process, not a series of 
noncontiguous and unrelated events 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Why Fear Federal Aid? 


CHARLES MONROE BARKER 


EAR of federal dictatorship in 

education has spread over a 
large area in this country and num- 
bers among its victims many per- 
sons prominent in educational work. 
Agreement seems general among 
school people that federal funds are 
needed to place education on a sub- 
stantial basis and to bring about 
greater equality of educational op- 


portunity. 
That sum of $855,000,000, for in- 
stance, which the President’s Ad- 


visory Committee on Education has 
asked Congress to appropriate dur- 
ing the next six year period will be 
none too great as an initial fund to 
do the things that the committee 
The point at 
which the fear seems to center is that 
with this appropriation there shall 
come federal stipulations, controls 
and regulations that will endanger 
state and local administration of 
affairs. The appropriation 
policy that seems to be meeting with 
the least opposition from educators 
is the one that would turn over to 
the states this vast sum of money 
without making any attempt to reg- 
ulate its expenditure. It is recom- 
mended that posses- 
sion of this federal money, should 
be free to spend it in whatever way 
they see fit. 

The argument which some school- 
men advance in favor of federal aid 
but against federal supervision of 
that aid is illogical, as a little careful 
analysis will reveal. In certain of 
our states today there is a definite 
trend in the direction of increased 
state aid for education. This trend 
has been motivated largely because 
of the inability of certain local school 
districts to furnish a respectable edu- 
cational environment for their chil- 
dren. 

When this additional state support 
comes to these underprivileged dis- 
tricts it has some “strings” attached. 
In other words, the state sets up 
qualifying regulations as to how the 
money is to be spent. In accredited 
schools there must be a definite per 


feels should be done. 
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states, once in 
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capita expenditure for the library; 
playground and laboratory facilities 
must come up to certain standards; 
state and county adoptions of text- 
books must be installed; only teach- 
ers holding valid certificates are to 
be hired, and, in some instances, the 
amount of salary to be paid to the 
teachers is named by the state. 

The school directors in these local 
districts and the teachers employed 
by them could object to these state 
funds on the grounds that their re- 
ception destroyed local autonomy, 
set up state dictatorship or brought 
about an unwarranted interference 
with the rights of private citizenship. 
As a general rule, however, no such 
objections are raised. It is generally 
conceded that the state department 
of education has the educational wel- 
fare of all the children at heart and 





With federal aid properly 
administered, a truly 
American education sys- 
tem could be developed 
because it could then be- 
come free, public and 
equal, contends the school 


head, Priest River, Ida. 





that in all probability the state de- 
partment is better qualified to set up 
standards for graduation, teacher 
certification and the like than are the 
local districts. 

If we go back a half century or 
so in the history of American edu- 
cation to the preconsolidation days, 
when practically every village or 
rural community was attempting to 
finance and administer its own edu- 
cational system, we can find in the 
records arguments that sound 
strangely like those now being ad- 
vanced in certain quarters against 
federal aid with federal supervision. 


The first advocates for consolidation 
were met with organized opposition 
centering around the “loss of local 
autonomy” argument. If we surren- 
der the identity of our local district, 
the people said, we shall lose many 
of our rights for self-determination. 

These people were correct in their 
reasoning, for there was a certain 
loss in local authority. Mr. Brown 
was no longer able to sell cordwood 
at the schoolhouse and Mary Doe 
was no longer able to hold her teach- 
ing position against the competition 
of better trained teachers. But losses 
like these were slight indeed when 
compared to the gains that were 
made. After consolidation everyone 
discovered that, while the educa- 
tional unit had been greatly en- 
larged, the interest in child welfare 
had by no means been lessened and, 
also, that the people who were pay- 
ing the costs of education were still 
in control of their schools. 

Thus, in advocating federal aid 
with federal stipulation, there need 
be no well-founded fear of federal 
dictatorship, at least not in any bad 
sense of that term. If America ever 
has an educational dictatorship, it 
will be a volunteer dictatorship rep- 
resenting the will of the majority 
and one that will have the good of 
the child and of society at heart. If 
the whole people of this country 
should wish to raise the educational 
level for all the children of all the 
states by creating some form of gen- 
eral taxation with which to finance 
their program of educational uplift, 
it is within the scope of democratic 
government to allow them to share 
in the management of such addi- 
tional educational funds. Any at- 
tempt to circumscribe the national 
control of national funds would be a 
form of taxation without representa- 
tion, and this is precisely what we 
would have if federal funds were 
granted without federal stipulation. 

Federal supervision of federal 
funds is not only well within the 
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theory and practice of good democrat- 
ic government but there is a definite 
need for such supervision. The com- 
bined intelligence of the nation as a 
rule furnishes a safer and more 
progressive basis for operation than 
does sectional opinion. There might 
be instances, for example, in which 
an out-and-out grant of money would 
do little to raise the general educa- 
tional level of a given state. The 
federal government should be in a 
position to insist that whatever funds 
it has at its disposal be used where 
the educational need is the greatest. 

Such educational advantages as 
adequate buildings and equipment 
and well-trained and economically 
secure teachers are on a much better 
footing in our large cities than in 
our small towns and rural commu- 
nities. Without some kind of fed- 
eral regulation protecting these 
weaker communities political in- 
fluence might spend the bulk of fed- 
eral funds where it is least needed 
and thereby widen the already 
shameful difference between rural 
and urban educational facilities and 
practices. 


Equality Is Mere Talk 


The American people are commit- 
ted to a policy of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, but to date this 
has been chiefly an affirmation of 
principle. It is true that children 
residing in a given city do have 
largely the same educational oppor- 
tunities, but there has been little 
done to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities throughout the larger polit- 
ical units, such as the county and 
state. Society should have advanced 
by this time to the point at which 
we may reasonably expect certain 
basic standards of education wher- 
ever school doors swing open to re- 
ceive children. Laboratory facilities 
for offering science courses in the 
small high schools, for example, 
should be adequate and so should 
the libraries, the textbooks and the 
classrooms themselves. Teachers, too, 
in the small town schools need ade- 
quate salaries as well as reasonable 
tenure. Here is a large field for 
federal regulation that should hurt 
the feelings of no one. 

If the federal government had 
never attempted to act concurrently 
with the states to improve education, 
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there might be some justification for 
feeling dubious about the plan, but 
the overly cautious and fearful 
should reflect on the fact that we 
already have a well-established fed- 
eral aid program that is working to 
the betterment of all concerned. It 
should be recounted that since 1862 
the federal government has given to 
the states some eleven million acres of 
land, the sale or rental of which has 
furnished much of the operating 
budgets of the various land grant 
colleges throughout the country. 


Federal Aid Is Not New 


For more than twenty years the 
Smith-Hughes vocational agriculture 
classes have been conducted in the 
high schools of this country. The 
government is at present spending 
approximately fifty million annually 
in helping finance this work and, if 
one may judge by the rapid spread 
of these courses, the federal control 
element cannot be too obnoxious. 

In all fairness to those opposed to 
federal jurisdiction of any kind, it 
should be stated that there might be 
instances in which federal stipula- 
tion might lead to a loss of local 
autonomy favoring federal domi- 
nance, but the same candor also 
would force the admission that fed- 
eral regulation also might act as a 
check on crooked state politics. 

At any rate, there is really no occa- 
sion to shy at federal concurrency 
The government during 1936 aided 
the states in road building to the 
extent of $489,000,000. Ifa state may 
receive funds for road construction 
without becoming demoralized in 
the process, why may it not build 
schools under a similar plan and, if 
need be, administer those schools in 
accordance to the will of those who 
are willing to pay for them? 

It would clarify matters greatly if 
those opposed to federal stipulation 
would state frankly what their fears 
really are. Speaking as a school ad- 
ministrator of more than average ex- 
perience, I can see no reason why 
the profession to which I belong 
would not fare just as well working 
under a combination of local, state 
and federal control as under strictly 
local determination. It seems to me 
that somebody in America ought to 
be brave enough to admit that there 
might be such a thing as having too 


much democracy in education. I feel 
certain that a national survey of 
teacher opinion would reveal no 
great fear of federal dominance. If 
anyone can show how the children 
themselves would have anything to 
lose as a result of a greater stabiliz- 
ing influence of the state and federal 
governments, then there might be 
more validity in the arguments of the 
opposition. 

The future of education in this 
country, like the future of many 
other social processes, rests largely in 
the hands of the men and women 
whom society has employed to ad- 
minister its schools. If this leader- 
ship is enlightened, creative and 
courageous, American education 
ought to go on to new heights of 
achievement and our boys and girls 
might have an opportunity for the 
first time in our history to get their 
education in a school system that is 
truly American—American because, 
with federal aid properly adminis- 
tered, education could then become 
free, public and equal. 





Letter to Parents 


“Dear Mother: We are pleased to 
have your child enrolled in our 
school. We will do our utmost to 
give her good training. Often parents 
ask if there is anything they can do 
to help so I am making a few sug- 
gestions. 

“Train your children: (1) to be 
independent by teaching them to 
dress and undress themselves; (2) to 
put on and take off wraps and over- 
shoes; (3) to put away or to hang 
wraps properly; (4) to learn to be 
right handed; (5) to be polite; (6) 
to respond promptly when ad- 
dressed; (7) to put away toys and 
materials; (8) to learn proper use of 
the handkerchief; (9) to tell their 
full name distinctly; (10) to tell their 
parents’ names; (11) to tell name of 
street and number of residence; (12) 
to go home alone if possible. Parents 
are asked to mark the child’s wraps, 
overshoes, hats and gloves to facili- 
tate locating lost articles and to join 
the preschool mothers’ club. The 
meetings are once a month and the 
dues, 10 cents for the year.”—ErTHEL 
Wuitney and Mary Bette Hopkins, 
Teachers, Campbell School, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 
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The Story of Mathville 


HE teaching of any course of 

study to a group of pupils offers 
a challenge to the instructor. There 
are certain fundamentals that must 
be taught with a reasonable degree 
of mastery. After these fundamentals 
are given the teacher looks for ways 
of enriching the course by bringing 
in supplementary material. Some of 
this supplementary material should 
be chosen to add interest to the 
course of study while other material 
should be adapted to the individual 
abilities of the pupils. Still other 
material should bring about a greater 
realization of the importance of 
studying that particular course, 
showing how it ties up with every- 
day life. 

The aims of a project developed in 
the 8A-1 mathematics class at Grosse 
Pointe High School, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., may be classified as: (1) 
course enrichment, (2) motivation, 
(3) provision for individual differ- 
ences and abilities and (4) correla- 
tion of mathematics to problems in 
life. 

The 8A-1 section was comprised of 
pupils of higher ability than average. 
The 37 pupils represented the upper 
fifth of the group enrolled in the 8A 
mathematics course. 

Early in the semester it was dis- 
covered that most of the problems in 
the course related to mathematics in 
life. It was suggested that the class 
organize as a community, solving 
the problems as banks, insurance 
companies, town officials and busi- 
ness men might. It was decided to 
devote four days of the week to the 
study of the various problems arising 
in a community modeled after the 
typical town unit in Michigan. The 
fifth day was to be set aside to carry 
on community affairs. 

A general meeting of the citizens 
of this community resulted in the 
selection of Mathville as the town’s 
name. A mayor was elected, as were 
judges and other city officials. Every 
pupil was included in at least one 
department of the city, depending 
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Mathville is a_ well-run 
municipality that was de- 
veloped by eighth grade 
pupils at Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., where the author 
is a mathematics teacher 





upon his interests and abilities. A 
spirit of enthusiasm was shown from 
the start by the campaign speeches 
preceding the election of the mayor. 

Soon the citizens of Mathville real- 
ized the need for a bank to carry on 
the business of the town. A savings 
and loan company was organized. 
With a capital stock of $1,090,000 
and shares having a par value of 
$100 selling for 1 cent each, it was 
not long until all the citizens owned 
at least one share of stock. The elec- 
tion of the board of directors and 
officers of the bank followed the sell- 
ing of the stock and tellers were 
chosen to take care of savings ac- 
counts. 

The board of directors wrote to 
the state department of banking at 
Lansing for information relative to 
the banking laws of Michigan. This 
group studied the pamphlet that was 
sent and reported its findings to the 
class. 

The pupils were permitted to give 
promissory notes in payment for 
their shares of stock, putting up real 
estate in the city of Mathville as 
security. The pupils also were per- 
mitted to open checking accounts 
and savings accounts and were en- 
couraged to use regular bank forms 
for such transactions. These bank 
forms were prepared and run off on 
the duplicating machine in the office. 
Certificates of stock, bank pass books, 
check books, promissory notes and 
even currency were prepared. 


Meetings of the board of directors 
were held regularly, according to the 
state law, and policies of the bank 
were handled in a businesslike man- 
ner. The pupils were impressed with 
the fact that owning a share of com- 
mon stock entitled them to a vote in 
the running of the bank. This proved 
to be an incentive for them to own 
as much stock as they could. 

The city planning board was com- 
posed of a group of pupils interested 
in drawing. Regular meetings of this 
group resulted in a plan for a model 
city the main features of which were 
as follows: (1) a central business dis- 
trict planned for a community of 
about 50,000; (2) surrounding the 
business district, a wide park area 
about half a mile in width in which 
were located public schools, public 
libraries, churches, a museum, a zoo 
and recreational facilities; (3) be- 
yond this, residential districts with 
community centers for grocery stores, 
drug stores and the like, and (4) 
farther out, factories, golf clubs, 
truck farms and a lake. 

Several realtors bought up sections 
of property and organized groups to 
sell building sites to the citizens of 
Mathville. The planning board 
showed a great deal of originality 
and took pride in its work, drawing 
a large plan of the town from small 
drawings made to a scale of % inch 
to 100 feet. Streets and boulevards 
were named suitably, as Division, 
Tangent and Multiplication. 

A group of boys interested in 
stocks and bonds decided to enter 
the . cokerage business. Daily market 
reports were posted on the bulletin 
board by this group and transactions 
were carried out as in a real broker- 
age office. To make the office appear 
more like a regular broker’s office, 
ticker tape was provided by one of 
the members. Nearly everyone be- 
came interested in following the 
activities of certain stocks and graphs 
of their fluctuations were kept to 
help pupils select their investments. 
One of the most important depart- 
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ments of the town of Mathville was 
the tax department. This group esti- 
mated the expenses of running the 
city government and schools for the 
year and appraised the property of 
the city and levied taxes according 
to the findings. State and county 
taxes were included at the prevailing 
rate in the community. 

A newspaper was edited and pub- 
lished by two of the boys. This ap- 
peared weekly and included not only 
the news of the activities of Mathville 
but also a classified section in which 
the community firms advertised their 
services. 

Toward the end the semester 
auditors were appointed to check the 
accounts of the bank and their find- 
ings were reported to the class. Sev- 
eral pupils that had neglected to take 
care of their promissory notes were 
sued by the bank. The trial ended 
the activities of the semester and 
preparation for it kept the enthu- 
siasm of the pupils alive to the last 
day. A bank pay-off day was held 
when all accounts with the bank 
were closed. Thus the end of a prof- 
itable semester came. 

The enthusiasm and cooperation 
of the pupils in the development of 
the project helped them as_indi- 
viduals to appreciate the complexity 
of business problems and gave them 
a greater appreciation of the value of 
the work studied. Judging by the 
number of questions that the pupils 
asked, their interest never lagged. 
As a class they were eager to con- 
tribute toward the success of the 
work in every way possible. 

During the open house at which 
the work was exhibited parents ex- 
pressed their interest in the project 
by commenting favorably upon their 
child’s sudden interest in mathe- 
matics. Apparently they were well 
informed about Mathville and were 
just as eager to see the results as their 
children were to participate in the 
activity. 

Not only did the development of 
this project accomplish the aims set 
up at the beginning, but it also 
helped to develop a spirit of coopera- 
tion among the pupils and it served 
as an excellent means of interesting 
the parents in the activities of the 
classroom. This type of activity is 
the best kind of guidance that it is 
possible to provide. 
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Spirited School Assemblies 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


N SCHOOL assemblies that are 

intended to foster school spirit, 
too often the appeals are obviously 
trite and emotional. Few assemblies 
of this type aim definitely to clarify 
the school’s program and to create 
an intelligent desire on the part of 
the student body to make this pro- 
gram function adequately. 

Lincoln Consolidated Training 
School of the Michigan State Nor- 
mal College uses the assembly pro- 
gram in an attempt to enlighten 
pupils concerning the school’s pro- 
gram and to develop a school spirit 
based on intelligent understanding. 
Wide pupil participation is encour- 
aged in an effort to have school 
morale emanate from the student 
body itself. 

At the first assembly of each school 
year a portion of the program is de- 
voted to introductions. The incom- 
ing seventh grade is presented as a 
class to the student body and receives 
a hearty welcome into the high 
school by a senior pupil. A repre- 
sentative of the seventh grade re- 
sponds to this greeting. 

New teachers are presented to the 
student body. The pupils who intro- 
duce the new teachers have inter- 
viewed them previously regarding 
their previous teaching experience, 
their education, their hobbies and the 
classes they will teach. 

Installation of student council off- 
cers is another assembly always in- 
teresting to the svacient body. At 
this program the year’s officers and 
council members are installed in the 
offices to which they had been elected 
by the student body the previous 
spring. The installation is carried 
on in simple dignity, the new officers 
receiving from the hand of the in- 
stalling officer the symbols of their 
offices: gavels for the president and 
vice president; record books for the 
secretary and treasurer. 

This assembly does much to main- 
tain the prestige of the student coun- 
cil in the eyes of the pupils and gives 
the entire high school a preview of 
the activities of the student council. 

Another type of assembly program 
successfully presented at the Lincoln 


Consolidated High School carries 
out the general theme of “Planning 
This Year for Lincoln.” At this as- 
sembly the general plans of various 
departments and committees are 
made known. The athletic program 
for boys and girls is presented. The 
general plans of the assembly com- 
mittee are discussed. Problems of 
transportation of pupils are presented 
by the bus officers. The social com- 
mittee tells of its program of parties 
and dances for the semester. Student 
council representatives give explicit 
information concerning proposed 
projects. The principal describes 
some of the administrative plans for 
the school year. 

Another type of assembly program 
is used advantageously for the pro- 
motion of school understanding fol- 
lowing a visit by a group of pupils 
to a neighboring school. This assem- 
bly is held the morning following 
the visit and consists of individual 
reports and panel discussions. Sug- 
gestions received from the visit are 
given, co-curricular activities and 
methods of organization are com- 
pared and plans are outlined for 
putting into effect ideas gained from 
the visit. Although informal in its 
organization, this assembly program 
stimulates pupil interest in school 
affairs and spurs the enthusiasm of 
the student body for school activities. 

A fifth type of program which is 
used successfully year after year in 
building school understanding is the 
assembly that comes whole cloth out 
of the classroom. At these programs 
the pupils demonstrate their uses of 
classroom materials. These programs 
are enthusiastically prepared by the 
classes and are eagerly received by 
the entire assembly. They represent 
a type of incidental learning and a 
broadening understanding of the 
various departments of the school 
that are beneficial both as learning 
and as guidance. These programs 
probably represent the apex of the 
assembly programs given in the 
school. 

In this manner, Lincoln Consoli- 
dated Training School attempts to 
cultivate an intelligent school spirit. 
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Evaluating Pupil Activities 


N THE November issue the gen- 

eral plan and procedures of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards were described, 
and in the December issue some 
findings in regard to secondary 
school curriculums and courses of 
study were presented. In the second 
of these articles a distinction was 
made between “curriculum” and 
“courses of study”: 

“The curriculum may be defined 
as all the experiences that pupils have 
while under the direction of the 
school; thus defined, it includes both 
classroom and extraclassroom activi- 
ties, work as well as play. 
Courses of study may be defined as 
that part of the curriculum which is 
organized for classroom use.” 

Such a concept suggests that there 
are areas of the curriculum other 
than the formally organized courses 
of study. One of the most important 
of these is the pupil activity program. 

The executive and general com- 
mittees of the Cooperative Study 
have adopted the following state- 
ment of important guiding principles 
in this field: 

“Since the curriculum comprises 
all the experiences that pupils have 


while under the direction of the 
school, there can be no rigid dividing 
line, educationally, between the usual 
classroom activities and these activi- 
ties sometimes called ‘extracurricular 
activities’ which commonly permit 
more freedom and are more largely 
initiated and directed by the pupils 
themselves. There is need for pupil 
participation and expression in expe- 
riences which are more essentially 
like out-of-school and daily life ex- 
periences than are the usual class- 
room procedures. The pupil activity 
program should aim to develop de- 
sirable social traits and behavior pat- 
terns in an environment favorable to 
their growth and, in general charac- 
ter, so similar to life outside the class- 
room that a maximum carry-over 
may be expected. Under competent 
guidance pupils should share respon- 
sibility for the selection, organization 
and evaluation of such activities and 
of their probable outcomes. In all 
such activities the development of 


Fig. 1—Sample page of check list 
items filled out for one school. 
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leadership ability in pupils should be 
one objective. Opportunities for ex- 
ercising leadership should, therefore, 
be abundantly provided.” 

The foregoing statement stresses 
two things: (1) the function of pu- 
pil activities as an integral part of the 
curriculum and (2) the importance 
of pupil participation in the control 
and evaluation of pupil activities. 

In an effort to produce a reason- 
ably reliable and adequate measuring 
stick for evaluating the pupil activity 
program in any secondary school, the 
Cooperative Study has developed a 
total of 79 check list items and 30 
evaluations based upon them. The 
check list items are brief statements 
of features or situations that usually 
characterize a good pupil activity 
program, while the evaluations are 
questions to be answered by the 
school itself and the answers verified 
or modified by an outside visiting 
committee, as to the adequacy and 
effectiveness of various aspects of the 
program in the light of the check list 
items. 

This material is classified under 
the following headings: (1) general 





CHECKLIST 
pupils presiding 
(O) 2. 


simply of the few 


ues 


objectionable elements 


EVALUATIONS 


Comments: 





(+) 1. School assembly programs are in large part given 
by pupils and by pupil organizations with 


Assembly programs are planned so as to secure 
participation and contributions of many, not 


(—) 3. Assembly programs have definite entertainment, 
instructional, cultural, and inspirational val- 


(>) 4. Assembly programs are free from coarse and 


(+) 5. Assembly programs are characterized by a va- 
riety of presentation, such as music, speaking, 
dramatization, demonstration, and exhibits 


lV, The School Assembly 


(—) 6. Assembly programs stimulate the creative abil- 
ity of pupils by encouraging them to write and 
produce plays or other performances, design 
scenery and costumes, devise unusual exhibi- 
tions and entertainments, etc. 

(0) 7. Correct audience habits are developed 
comers or early-leavers, reasonable applause, 
courteous attention to performers; no disturb- 





ances 
( > &. 
tL) %. 


(4) w. How adequate are the provisions for attaining conditions or results such as the above? 
(3) x. How effectively are these conditions or results attained? 
(2) y. How actively and extensively do pupils participate in the presentation of programs? 
(3) 2. Evaluate the quality of four successive assembly programs. 


Number of school assemblies per year 


Length of assembly period 


no late- 


(5 
20 min. 
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nature and organization; (2) pupil 
participation in school government; 
(3)homerooms; (4) the school as- 
sembly; (5) school clubs; (6) school 
publications; (7) physical activities, 
and (8) finances of pupil activities. 

A sample section of the criteria, as 
now revised, showing the check list 
items and the evaluations for “The 
School Assembly,” as filled out for a 
particular school, is shown in figure 
1. In the check list, the plus sign in- 
dicates that the condition or provi- 
sion is present or made to a satisfac- 
tory degree; the minus sign, that the 
condition or provision is present to 
some extent or only fairly well made, 
and the zero, that the condition or 
provision is not present or is not sat- 
isfactory. In the evaluations, the rat- 
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Fig. 2—Temperature for School A. 


ings are on a five point scale, as fol- 
lows: 5, highly satisfactory or prac- 
tically perfect; 4, very good; 3, aver- 
age; 2, poor, and 1, very poor. 

Using this material, the pupil ac- 
tivity programs of 200 representative 
secondary schools were studied and 
evaluated during 1936-37. 

The pupil activity programs of six 
schools, described briefly below, have 
been selected so that one is found in 
each of the six regional associations 
of colleges and secondary schools. 

School A: The first school is an 
accredited public school with an en- 
rollment of more than 3000 pupils 
and a staff of more than 125. It is 
located in a large urban center. Its 
pupil activity program, as measured 
by the means already described, was 
the best among the 200 schools 
studied. More than that, its entire 
school program, as measured by the 
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other sections of the evaluative cri- 
teria, was the best found among the 
200 schools. A graphic presentation 
of the relative standing of the various 
elements of this school’s pupil activ- 
ity program is found in figure 2. 
The left side of each “thermometer” 
is a percentile scale. In all except one 
feature this school is better than 95 
per cent of the schools studied and in 
three of the eight it is the best. But 
even in this superior school there is 
room for improvement, particularly 
in the field of pupil participation in 
school government. In this connec- 
tion, a member of the staff of the 
school comments: “Neither pupils 
nor teachers are greatly interested in 
self-government as such. The at- 
tempt is to obtain and develop a co- 
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Fig. 3—Temperature for School B. 


operative participation. To date, the 
faculty plays a rather large part in 
supervision and control.” Of the 21 
evaluations, 13 were left unchanged 
by the visiting committee, 4 were 
lowered and 4 were raised. 

School B: In dramatic contrast to 
the school described above is the one 
presented in figure 3. This school 
had the poorest pupil activity pro- 
gram of any of the 200 schools 
studied. It is a small public school 
with less than 200 pupils. It is ac- 
credited by a regional association, 
although many of the nonaccredited 
schools were found to be better than 
this one. 

A glance at the chart shows only 
two thermometers that indicate any 
appreciable achievement, those for 
school clubs and school publications. 
In the latter case, the school’s rank 
(at the 34 percentile point) is nearly 


up to that for other small schools (as 
indicated by the “S” at the 41 per- 
centile point). Here is a_ school 
whose pupil activity program as a 
whole is almost nonexistent and yet 
one that may find some stimulus in 
the fact that it is near a normal posi- 
tion in one field. 

That the school is not unaware of 
its inadequacies is indicated by some 
comments by the principal on vari- 
ous sections of the pupil activity 
blank: “Our pupil activity program 
is sadly neglected.” “We have no 
student government.” “Our school 
clubs are just commencing to organ- 
ize.” “Physical activities are neg- 
lected.” “After September 1937, we 
hope to develop a somewhat com- 
prehensive pupil activity program.” 
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Fig. 4—Temperature for School C. 


School C: The two foregoing 
schools are the extremes. School C 
is more nearly typical. Its pupil ac- 
tivity program is the median one of 
the 200 schools studied. On the basis 
of its total score on all sections of the 
evaluative criteria it is near average, 
ranking at the 51 percentile. It is a 
public school with about 225 pupils 
and 10 teachers. It is accredited by 
its regional association. 

Although there is some variation 
in the ranking of this school on the 
various sections, as indicated by the 
different thermometers in figure 4, 
the profile is not as ragged as those 
for most of the 200 schools. Since 
this school is not far from the na- 
tional average (50 percentile) on 
most of the thermometers, it will be 
well to compare its standing with 
norms of comparable schools. 

Since this school’s enrollment is 
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between 200 and 500, how does it 
compare with other schools in this 
range? The norms for such schools 
are indicated on the right side of 
each thermometer by the letter “M” 
(medium). In four cases (not in- 
cluding the summary) this school 
exceeds the norm for other schools of 
its OWN size; in two cases it is exactly 
at the norm, and in two cases it is 
below this norm. Similarly, this 
school, being an accredited public 
school, can compare itself with the 
norms for other accredited schools 
(“Acc.” on the right side of the ther- 
mometer) and with other public 
schools (“Pub.” on the right side). 
The norms on the left side of the 
thermometer are for schools classified 
by the various regional associations. 
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Fig. 5—Temperature for School D. 


In summary, figure 4 presents a 
picture of an average school, in 
which pupil activity finances are dis- 
tinctly above average, equal to or 
better than those of 75 per cent of 
the schools studied, but in which 
homeroom provisions are down to 
the level found in the average non- 
accredited school. Its school govern- 
ment program is about equal to that 
found in small schools (less than 200 
pupils) but distinctly poorer than 
that usually found in other schools 
of its own size. In the other ele- 
ments of the pupil activity program 
it is not far from average. 

School D: Of the 200 schools 
studied, 175 were accredited by their 
regional associations, while 25 were 
not thus recognized. In _ general, 
these 25 nonaccredited schools aver- 
age distinctly lower in nearly every 
measure than do the 175 accredited 
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schools, but this is not true for each 
individual school. School D is a non- 
accredited school that ranks well 
above the average for the accredited 
schools in its pupil activity program 
as well as in most of the other sec- 
tions of the evaluative criteria. Its 
total score on the evaluative criteria 
places this school at the 67 percentile. 
It is a large public school having 
more than 2500 pupils and nearly 
100 teachers. 

Figure 5 shows at once that in five 
of the eight thermometers this school 
is above the 75 percentile point. In 
two it is exactly at the norm for ac- 
credited schools and in only one, 
“finances,” it is noticeably deficient. 

School E: The next school is a 
privately controlled boys’ boarding 
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Fig. 6—Temperature for School E. 


school with less than 100 pupils and 
twelve staff members. It is prevail- 
ingly a college preparatory school. 
The school as a whole is about aver- 
age, but the pupil activity program 
is decidedly above average, as indi- 
cated by figure 6. This school’s pro- 
file is perhaps most noticeably 
characterized by its extreme ragged- 
ness. Although the weighted aver- 
age, which is plotted as the summary, 
shows a ranking at the 75 percentile 
this does not mean much when com- 
posed of one zero, two 100’s and five 
others scattered from 18 to 86. 

The homeroom services are evalu- 
ated as completely inadequate, de- 
spite the fact that the criteria state 
that in boarding schools dormitories 
may often serve the purposes of the 
homeroom. The low ranking under 
“finances” is due to the fact that this 
school has a completely faculty con- 


trolled system of handling pupil ac- 
tivity accounts, whereas the criteria 
evaluations are in terms of the extent 
of pupil participation in the respon- 
sibility for the handling of these ac- 
counts and of the extent and ade- 
quacy of the supervision of such 
pupil participation. 

School F: The last school is a 
Catholic girls’ boarding school with 
less than 100 pupils and 10 members 
of the staff. Figure 7 shows the rank- 
ings for this school. Its school assem- 
blies and homeroom provisions are 
outstanding, but its clubs, physical 
activities and finances are somewhat 
inferior. 

These methods suggest much for 
a thoughtful reviewing committee of 
an accrediting agency or for the ad- 
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Fig. 7—Temperature for School F. 


ministrator of a school. The complex 
unit that is a modern school is 
broken down into numerous com- 
ponent parts, evaluated in compari- 
son with other schools on a flexible 
basis, taking into account the philos- 
ophy and objectives of the school and 
the needs of the pupils and com- 
munity that it serves, and the result 
portrayed in a graphic form so that 
it is easily analyzed and easily inter- 
preted. 

The graphic thermometers do not 
tell the whole story as to what is 
wrong with the school any more 
than a clinical thermometer tells 
what is wrong with a doctor’s patient. 
They suggest points for further study 
and attention. Low “educational 
temperatures” suggest needed im- 
provements; high “temperatures” 
suggest special recognition for good 
work done. 
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Chalk Dust 


LASH! The old LQ. is taking it on 

the chin again. The laddie who has 
handed this stiff jolt is none other than 
George Dinsmore Stoddard, University of 
lowa’s well-known psychologizer. Speaking 
in New York, Doctor Stoddard is reported 
(reported, mind you) to have said that an 
individual’s 1.Q. can be changed, that not- 
so-bright parents are as likely to be the 
proud ancestors of little Oscar, the wonder 
child, as are bright parents. 


What a wonderful era for education, 

What a definite boon for the world and the 
nation, 

A hey-day of talk and elucidation, 

A slap at the scoffers of predestination, 

When Mr. Simon and Mr. Binet 

Stepped forward to say, 

What’s new? 

The 1.Q. 

Inferior complexes withered away 

Thus boldly exposed to the light of the day. 

Schoolmasters at last 

Had something to grasp, 

To wondering parents, quite glibly they'd say: 

Don’t worry if Johnnie can’t read, spell or 
write, 

Our standardized tests show he isn’t so bright. 

Now it isn’t you, 

It’s his dad-blamed I.Q. 

And there is nothing—well, practically nothing 
—to do. 

Now the news 

Of 1.Q.’s 

Is again in the land. 

They are up 

They are down 

They are damned! They are grand! 

Most schoolmasters think they are still sta- 
tionary, 

But Stoddard (not Alex) says: “Inflationary!” 

And, lo! the poor schoolmaster looks with dis- 
may, 

As he views 

His I.Q.’s 

He has little to say. 


IVE thought, then, to the Truant Off- 
cer, that picker-upper and_bringer- 
inner of unwilling moppets, that conveyor 
of virile and fiery messages from the super- 
intendent of schools to erring parents, the 





butt of cartoonists, the bugbear of early 
spring wanderers, the bogey man of circus 
days. 

A changing civilization has swept over 
him. His duties of a former day grow less 
and less until they are well-nigh fallen com- 
pletely away. He has been given new and 
awesome titles and high dignities have been 
heaped upon him. He sits in convention 
with the learned ones and has a section of 
his own wherein he mingles with his fel- 
lows. He is enrolled in the class on child 
psychology. 

But, withal, he has kept his dignity and 
his usefulness. Can we all say as much in 
the face of a dynamic world? 


ANY an educationist expressed sur- 
prise and indignation when Charlie 
McCarthy was awarded an honorary degree 
by one of our great institutions of learning 
last June. 
“It isn’t the first time that a dummy got 
an honorary degree,” says Sourpuss, “and it 
probably won't be the last.” 


N ALL reverence, let this be our evening 

prayer: 

Oh, Master Teacher, thou knowest my 
uprisings and downsittings. I have left un- 
done those things which I ought to have 
done and I have done those things which I 
ought not to have done. 

Thou knowest that I have been strong for 
my own dignity and weak in my insistence 
on clear and shining halls; thou knowest 
that I left that new little teacher to sink or 
swim and, when she sank, I rubbed my 
hands piously and said, “ "Twas the fault of 
Teachers College.” 

Teach me to be a little more patient, a 
little more understanding with my young 
people, a little less pompous with my public 
and a little less pedantic with my board of 
education. 

These things I ask that I may be worthy 
of the great profession to which I have been 
called. Amen. 
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BETTER WASHROOMS 
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Nor all school administrators 
have given the thought to sani- 
tary facilities that the subject de- 
serves. Knowledge about the hy- 
giene of water closets, wash 
bowls, drinking fountains, shower 
baths, swimming pools has been 
revised. What was thought to be 
safe and sanitary in 1920 or 1930 
or, even, 1935 is now questioned 
or condemned. 

Enough has been discovered 
about supposedly safe plumbing 
fixtures to make every school ad- 
ministrator uneasy until he has 
checked on the possibility of 
cross-connections and  back- 
siphonage. He needs expert as- 
surance that the school plumbing 
installation is foolproof against the 
spread of disease. 

This is only half the story. The 
other half is cleanliness. It is 
preached from nursery school 
through high school, but how 
often with little provision on the 
premises for practice! Habits of 
cleanliness cannot be formed 
when the school makes it incon- 
venient or actually difficult to 
keep clean. 

To stimulate school administra- 
tors to thought and action, this 
Better Washrooms Section is pre- 
sented. Throughout the new year 
specific articles on improved sani- 
tary facilities will be published. 


Read These Articles 


Curricular Neglect—An Edi- 
torial on School Washrooms..34 


Arthur B. Moehlman 


Views of Five Educators on 
Need for Improved Plumb- 
ing Facilities - cides 


Washrooms and School Health 36 
Francis R. Scherer 


Planned in Modern Manner... 40 
Ira H. Davey 


Emphasis on the New ....42 
Alvyn Pierson 


Old Washrooms Rejuvenated.._.44 
Ralph E. Hacker 


Cleaning Simplified 
K. P. Grabarkiewicz 








From a County Superintendent 


N THE matter of school economy (in the 

literal sense of the word “economy”), clean 
hands may be considered as important as a 
pure heart. 

At any rate, clean hands are indispensable, in 
view of the ready contacts that a child tends to 
make between his hands and his mouth. 

There ought to be a law that any board of 
education which does not furnish proper wash- 
room facilities should be sentenced to the mud 
pie business for from one to ten years and com- 
pelled to eat the product. 

M.]. LOWERY, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


From the Office of Education 


ROBABLY no unit in the school building 
needs modernizing so much as the wash- 
room. When it is remembered that 39 per cent 
of the school buildings are more than 30 years 
old and that modern standards of school hygiene 
are of much more recent date, it is obvious that 
there is vast room for improvement in the con- 
struction and equipment of washrooms. Thou- 
sands of rural schools do not have any wash- 
rooms or even running water in the building. 
Thousands of city schools do not have warm 
water or towels in the washrooms. This deplor- 
able condition should be improved. 
ALICE BARROWS, 
Washington, D. C. 


From a School Principal 


T IS going to take a lot of teaching before 
the cleanliness habit takes hold. In the 
meantime we have to push it along so as to pre- 
vent the illnesses that threaten school children. 
Children go to recess, play madly for twenty 
minutes, fall on the playground, go to the toilet, 
and at the signal go back to class. Yet the 
school must guard its children’s health and the 
teacher must present clean work to supervisors. 
There is plenty of water in the world, and 
soap. Paper towels are not prohibitive. The 
great cost is in building washrooms and man- 
ning them. Measured against the children’s 
present discomfort and the threat to their health, 
isn’t it very small? 
ANGELO PATRI, 
P.S. 45, New York City 
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Curricular Neglect— 


HAT have washrooms, toilets and shower and 
locker rooms to do with the curriculum? 

The answer is: EverYTHING. 

Excellent work has been accomplished within recent 
years in curriculum revision. For the first time some of 
these schoolmen appear to have caught the view of 
much wider horizons— something beyond the four 
walls of the conventional classroom and the pages of a 
conventional textbook. Curriculum monographs, par- 
ticularly those by progressivists, emphasize the im- 
portance of the educational environment as a totality. 

In environmental studies are included community 
and school. The value of beauty in the building itself 
and in the setting is given sensible recognition. How- 
ever, we have looked in vain in these instructional 
specifications for definite recommendations concerning 
the details of school plant sanitation. 

It is reasonable to expect that the divisions of health 
and physical education would emphasize the need for 
sufficient washrooms, toilets and locker and shower 
rooms as the laboratories through which habits of per- 
sonal hygiene can be practiced as a matter of routine. 
However, the curriculum makers are silent on these 
points, either because of Victorian prudishness or be- 
cause physical facilities are beyond their horizon. 

Are American public school buildings now well 
provided with respect to sanitation? 

Immediately we may omit more than 100,000 one 
room schools that have either the most primitive sani- 
tation or else lack even the semblance of washrooms. 

In general, urban elementary and secondary schools 
more than 15 years old offer the most striking contrast 
between the teaching and the practice of hygiene. 
Toilets there are, usually in sufficient numbers, but of 
a quality that belongs to an age when good plumbing 
and good fixtures were a luxury instead of a reasonable 
accessory. In these buildings washroom facilities are 
inadequately provided. Even when present the hot 
water faucet was either never installed or never actually 
connected to hot water service. 

Sometimes there are soap containers but more fre- 
quently these have been omitted. The average soap 
container seldom betrays evidence of contact with soap. 
Yet soap is so cheap in this country that it cannot be 
classed as a luxury. To the practical hygienist soap is 
just as essential as a textbook on the possible uses of 
soap. Paper towels are more frequently met with than 
soap. Shower rooms and locker rooms are often poorly 
located with respect to sunlight and are frequently of a 
quality, both in installation and management, that indi- 
cates their presence, through the nostrils. 

During the past year we have examined hundreds 
of plans for new school buildings. In these the educa- 
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An Editorial on 
School Washrooms 


tional designer and the architect have made much bet- 
ter provision for the essential washrooms, toilets, show- 
ers and locker rooms. Where the specifications have 
been carried out in construction, these structures are 
well equipped, with the exception of hot water in 
washrooms; washing facilities in shops, laboratories 
and art studios, and drinking fountains and expectora- 
tors in the gymnasium. Of the hundreds of plans 
studied only one, the Arthur Hill High School in 
Saginaw, Mich., has provided enough washing space 
immediately adjacent to the cafeteria so that clean 
hands are mandatory before eating the noon lunch! 
While new plans show improvement, they do not yet 
provide extensive or diversified washroom facilities. 

The older buildings are a sad commentary on the 
hygienic aspect of American education. These struc- 
tures probably will serve the community for from 
twenty to fifty years to come. Each year the building 
odor grows in richness and intensity until the educa- 
tor has actually given to it the specific classification 
of “school smell.” 

We accept the statement that the totality of educa- 
tional environment plays a large part in the successful 
education of our children. We also maintain that the 
sanitation of the school building is a most essential part 
of this environment. The schools are confronted with 
a specific need and a specific condition. 

More serious attention to the entire problems of sani- 
tation can be given to plans for new buildings. This 
emphasis must come from the educator. Always con- 
fronted by the problem of rigid economy, the architect 
cannot be expected to extend himself in this direction 
without specific demand. The good architect and 
engineer are willing to point out these needs but they 
must have support from the professional in teaching 
and administration to obtain the facilities needed. 

Existing buildings may be greatly improved. The 
first step is to make a sanitary survey of requirements 
to bring these buildings to modern standards both 
through renovation and enlargement. The cost of 
these changes may be easily ascertained. It is then pos- 
sible to plan ahead for several years, including in each 
annual budget as much money as possible to improve 
the worst conditions. If an orderly procedure is planned, 
it will be possible within a five year period to bring 
urban school sanitation to a high efficiency. 

The practice of hygiene is as essential as the teaching 
of hygiene. Teaching with the neglect of practice is 
an inefhicient procedure, representing possible waste of 
money. We recommend school washrooms as an area 
for serious consideration to those engaged in curriculum 
revision. 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 
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From a State Superintendent 


CCENT upon better school washrooms does 
not come too soon. No educational pro- 
gram can be called adequate that neglects to 
recognize the vital importance of this area in 
its physical setup. Bad washroom conditions 
may do more than offend good taste. They may 
also neutralize classroom emphasis upon health, 
sanitation, safety, civic and cultural values. They 
are inexcusable. Much can and should be done 
in -many of the older buildings, both large and 
small, to improve the facilities for school chil- 
dren through the modernization of old plumb- 
ing and equipment, addition and use of sanitary 
supplies, and insistence upon cleanliness and 
orderliness. Of course, all new buildings should 
conform to proper requirements. 
AGNES SAMUELSON, 
Des Moines, lowa 


From a Research Commissioner 


| eer like to present my views of the 
need for adequate washroom facilities in 
terms of two quotations from “A Guide to the 
Teaching of Health in Elementary Schools” by 
Florence C. O’Neill, supervisor of health teach- 
ing, State Education Department. 

“A mirror, a clean lavatory, warm water, pa- 
per towels, soap, and an opportunity to use them 
when the hands are dirty are the most effective 
methods of getting children to enjoy the sensa- 
tion of being clean.” 

In a check list to be used by the teacher in 
studying the physical environment of her school, 
Miss O'Neill asks with special reference to 
cleanliness: 

“Are warm water, soap and individual paper 
towels available in sufficient quantity for hand- 
washing? 

“Are lavatories or wash bowls available and 
placed at a proper height for the use of all chil- 
dren (a height of 26 inches for the youngest 
and 30 inches for the oldest children) ? 

“Are ways and means used to permit children 
to wash hands under running water? 

“Are all fixtures kept clean? 

“Are the children encouraged to feel respon- 
sible for cleanliness of wash bowls? (Janitors 
should clean thoroughfy once a day or more 
often if necessary.) 

“Is opportunity provided for all children to 
wash the hands when necessary and always 
after using the toilet and before eating?” 


]. CAYCE MORRISON, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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ECHANICAL services in a 

school plant generally wear 
out or become obsolete at least once 
during the life span of the building. 
This is especially true of plumbing, 
since its presence in any but first- 
class condition offends the senses of 
both sight and smell and makes the 
need for improvements imperative 
in order to safeguard health and to 
rid the school plant of the typical 
“toilet room odor.” 

Sanitary codes have been in effect 
in most areas for a long period o} 
time. Much of the plumbing work 
in older school buildings, therefore, 
conforms to the requirements of 
earlier codes. Sanitary codes have 
been revised and expanded so that 
additional safeguards are afforded in 
present day installations over those 
of three decades ago. When it is 
possible to finance plant moderniza- 
tion or when such alterations can be 
done through the relief agencies, one 
of the items that will contribute most 
toward improved housing is modern- 
ization of sanitary facilities. 

The extent of modernization will 
depend largely upon existing condi- 
tions and availability of funds. There 
may be installations in which only 
new fixtures need be provided, while 
in others more extensive operations 
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will be found desirable. Conditions 
will vary with the quality of the de- 
sign and construction used in the 
original installation, but it is reason- 
able to expect that toilet rooms, par- 
ticularly for boys, erected prior to 
1910 may need modernizing in all 
four divisions: water supply, drain- 
age, fixtures, floor and partitions. 
The sizes of water supply mains 
and branches may have been ample 
at the time of the original installa- 
tion. With the passing of the years, 
however, pipes no longer can carry 
the same quantity of water because 
of internal corrosion or clogged in- 
teriors. At the same time, additional 
demands have been made on the 
water main in the vicinity of the 
school, thus causing a reduction in 
pressure. In maintenance work it is 
frequently found that hot water 
lines have become filled with rust 
and scale and only a small portion 
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BEFORE REMODELING 


Above: Boys’ toilet room built 
in 1910, showing old style 
urinal and wooden partitions. 
The high flush tanks do not 
show in the picture. Left: Re- 
modeled toilet, equipped with 
nine urinal stalls and five 
water closets. Partitions are of 
steel with enamel finish. 
Marble partitions are excel- 
lent but the cost usually is 
a factor. Glass in metal frames 
has given satisfaction. Porce- 
lain enamel is a popular choice. 





AFTER REMODELING 


of the original area remains effective. 
Lack of pressure or volume in the 


water svstem 1s more than an incon- 
venience. It becomes a definite haz- 





ard since it directly affects the proper 
Hushing of the water closets and uri- 
nals and makes for inadequate 
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streams at the drinking fountains. 
In the scheme to modernize the 
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toilet room, theretore, full considera- 





tion should be given to the need tor 
the enlargement of the water line 
from the source of supply into the 
school building. In general, cast iron 





pipe, bell and spigot connections with 
calked joints have been found most 























satisfactory for connections from 
water mains to the school building. 
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Experience has shown the economy 
in using brass pipe or copper tubing 
for hot water service throughout the 
building. When funds are not too 


limited, it would be advisable to BOYS’ TOILET 
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make the entire cold water installa- 
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tion of brass or copper, but in any 
event it will be a real economy to 
install all concealed cold water lines 
of brass or copper. 

Brass pipe is available in several 
qualities, the best of these being 
known as “red brass” and containing 
85 per cent copper and 15 per cent 
zinc. Since this withstands corrosive 
conditions best, it seems wise to pay 
the slight additional cost for it in 
preference to any of the other grades 
of brass pipe. Copper tubing can 
best be used in concealed spaces but, 
if it is run exposed, it must be se- 
cured to withstand the actions of 
pupils pulling and hanging upon it. 

In making installations of new 
piping unusual precautions must be 
taken to prevent any cross-connec- 
tions Natt een plumbing fixtures and 
water supply in order to guard 
against contamination of the water. 
Safeguards can be set up by proper 
piping arrangement or by the use of 
vacuum breakers. 

Most plumbing codes today require 
the use of extra heavy cast iron soil 
pipe. Whether the code having juris- 
diction requires the use of the double 
thick pipe or not, it is recommended 
that this be used since the slightly 
higher cost is justified on the basis 
of freedom from cracking during 
installation, building settlements or 
minor freeze-ups. 

A marked improvement has been 
made in water closets. Majority opin- 
ion favors the use of siphon-jet bowls, 
yet there are others who believe that 
the wash-down type is entirely satis- 
factory. The latter is less costly than 
the siphon-jet type. 

If siphon-jet bowls are used, care 
should be taken that the waterway 
is not less than 2% inches. When the 
wash-down type is used, the water- 
should be not less than 2, 
inches. In general, bowls should be 
of vitreous china and of the extended 
lip or elongated rim type. Manufac- 
turers are now willing to produce 
juvenile sizes, which makes it un- 
necessary to equip schools with fix- 
tures of adult size. 

In no school installation should the 
water closets, except those for ad- 
ministrative, teacher or janitorial use, 
measure more than 13 inches from 
the floor to the top of the rim. 
Wooden seats have proved impracti- 
cable and require an undue amount 
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of repair and upkeep. Open front 
seats, without covers, of an impervi- 
ous material are durable and will 
meet with the approval of the local 
medical and health authorities. A 
few years ago this item was closely 
controlled by a relatively few manu- 
facturers, but today w ith the rapid 
advance in the development of plas- 
tics many such seats are on the 
market. 

Water supply to closet bowls will 
be by one of two methods. The first 
of these is direct connection to the 
water main, with operation by means 
of a lift type of flushometer valve. 
Satisfactory operation requires that 
the water pressure be not less than 40 
pounds at the valve. Flushometer 
valves that depend upon seat action 
for automatic flushing have disad- 
vantages that weigh heavily against 
their one advantage, positive flushing 
of the bowl. 

The second method is the use of 
flushing tanks. Arrangement can be 
made for water from these to dis- 
charge automatically or by tripping 
a lever. 

The best urinals installed in schools 
twenty to thirty years ago were of 
stall construction with the bottom 
about level with the floor of the toilet 
room and with the backs rising to a 
height of from 3, to 4 feet. They 
were made of marble, slate or soap- 
stone and were flushed intermittently 
and automatically by means of a tank 
and a perforated pipe along the top 
of the urinal for the distribution of 
the water. The best installations were 
vented between the floor and the 
back slab, thus affording room venti- 
lation as well, a positive movement 
of air being created by means of 
aspirating coils or an exhaust fan. 

Seldom are older toilet rooms free 
from odors. The materials of which 
the urinals were made have absorp- 
tion properties and, in addition to 
this source, the joints of the materials, 
the corners and the underneath parts 
of the back slab, all are difficult to 
keep clean. Even with the best of 
housekeeping there is not too much 
that can be done to rid the building 
of odors, although these may be par- 
tially masked by chemicals which 
provide a pungent odor that offsets 
the toilet room odor. For some per- 
sons there is little choice between 
two objectionable odors. 





The practice today is to install 
vitreous china stall type urinals, sev- 
eral in a row, equipped with auto- 


matic flushing devices. While some 
schools prefer to mount the urinals 
one step above the toilet room floor, 
others pitch the floor to the urinals, 
thus permitting drainage from the 
floor through the urinals. Both 
methods have been found satisfac- 
tory. 

Wash basins of earlier construction 
frequently consist of a marble slab 
and back piece and a porcelain bowl. 
These assembled units provide joints 
which, with the passing of time, be- 
come insanitary. Today wash basins 
are available that have _ integral 
aprons and backs. Vitreous china 
has first choice where the initial 
higher cost can be met. Enameled 
iron also is used extensively. 

General practice is to equip each 
wash basin with hot and cold water, 
supplied through a combination fit- 
ting that permits tempering the hot 
water to prevent scalding. Some 
large school systems make no provi- 
sion for plugging or stopping off the 
waste. This means that the children 
wash in a single stream of tempered 
water which wastes as it strikes the 
basin. The results are satisfactory as 
measured in terms of cleanliness, 
length of time spent at the basin and 
splashing and general soiling of basin 
and walls in the vicinity of the wash- 
up place. 

The rim of the basin is usually set 
25 inches from the floor in elemen- 
tary schools and about 30 inches, in 
high schools. Some school systems 
place the wash basins in elementary 
schools in the corridor just outside 
toilet room doors for the twofold 
purpose of better supervision and 
reduction in the confusion and time 
spent in the toilet room. These are 
usually placed in a niche or recess to 
prevent interference with corridor 
trafic. In such installations, it is 
customary to have one or two drink- 
ing fountains placed near the wash 
basins. 

The use of indexed china handles 
on wash basins and drinking foun- 
tains is not recommended since these 
are readily broken, thus adding to 
replacement costs. Until they are 
replaced they remain a source of 
danger. The use of indexed metal 
handles is recommended. 
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Considerable improvement has 
been made in drinking fountains 
during recent years, particularly in 
that they are now available in vitre- 
ous china, are provided with a 
sanitary type of nozzle having a 
protecting guard and have automatic 
regulation, which permits of a con- 
stant arc of stream within reasonable 
pressure variations on the water line. 

It is recommended that at least one 
drinking fountain be provided for 
each hundred pupils located on each 
floor of the school. A height of about 
28 inches from the floor to the rim 
of the fountain is satisfactory in ele- 
mentary schools, a height of about 36 
inches, in high schools. It is not rec- 
ommended that a drinking fountain 
be installed in a toilet room. 

Frequently the reconstruction in 
connection with toilet room moderni- 
zation requires as much attention 
as the plumbing itself. The first 
question is one of location. If toilet 
rooms are located in the basement or 
if they are not available on each floor 
of the building, the question arises 
as to whether it would be to the best 
interests of the school to abandon 
existing toilet facilities entirely and to 
alter space in other areas of the 
building. 

In many modernization jobs it is 
more satisfactory and just about as 
economical to tear out the existing 
floor and replace it with a structural 
slab of reenforced concrete. Floor 
drains can then be installed and fin- 
ished floor of a porcelain type of 
ceramic mosaic tile or terrazzo laid 
to pitch to floor drains. If plaster 
sidewalls are in good repair, economy 
may dictate that these be left. If the 
sidewalls are not in good repair, 
however, an excellent job may be had 
by installing a wainscot of 1 inch 
veneer salt glazed brick or tile, terra 
cotta or other impervious material. 

If the sidewalls are to be entirely 
reconstructed, there is less difficulty, 
since the standards of present day 
construction can be followed. As a 
rule, these include the use of salt 
glazed brick, glazed tile or terra 
cotta blocks. A sanitary cove base of 
impervious material is important 
since it makes for cleanliness in flush- 
ing down the toilet room floors. A 
good practice is to provide both a hot 
and a cold water hose bibb in the 
room so that the school custodian 
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may flush these floors at regular in- 
tervals. 

For some time the trend has been 
away from high toilet partitions, the 
commonly accepted height being 
about 5 feet 6 inches above the floor. 
Marble still ranks high for quality 
installations because of its appear- 
ance, the ease with which it can be 
kept clean and the inability of pupils 
to deface it. Glass in metal frames 
has given satisfaction in some locali- 
ties. 

In more general use than any 
other, however, are the steel parti- 
tions with baked-on enamel finish. 
Frequently in remodeling work the 
existing wood partitions may be cut 
down in height and used again. Sev- 
eral years of experimental work in 
caring for wood and metal partitions 
in one large school system has shown 
that there is a decided advantage in 
having such partitions finished in 
white enamel. Instead of this result- 
ing in a more liberal marking of 











What’s wrong with this picture? 
Better ask what is right, for the 
whole arrangement is outmoded. 





areas by pupils, the glossy white sur- 
face acts as a deterrent. This is true 
in both elementary schools and high 
schools. 

Adequate natural and artificial 
lighting should be provided in toilet 
rooms. Generally, each toilet room 
has a window of the same size as 
classroom windows. In no case 
should the glass area be less than one- 
twelfth that of the floor area. The 
switch controlling the electric lights 
should be at the entrance, in the 
area not dampened by the flushing- 
down process. A switch of the key- 
operated type will prevent mischiev- 
ous turning on and off of the lights. 

Provision should be made to ex- 
haust the air from toilet rooms by 
mechanical means. This exhaust sys- 
tem should be entirely independent 
of the ventilating system for the 
remainder of the building, the dis- 
charge from the fans being kept 
away from windows and air intakes 
to supply fans. The mechanical 
exhaust system should be in opera- 
tion each day the building is in use. 

Housekeeping plays an important 
part in maintaining toilet rooms in 
perfect condition. The first need is 
an adequate supply of hot water. 
Proper brushes and cleaning mate- 
rials should be supplied the janitorial 
force so that there can be no excuses 
on that score. School administrators 
should constantly supervise these 
areas for adequate daily cleaning. 
As plaster is absorbent, it is recom- 
mended that the ceiling and walls be 
kept painted. It is usually necessary 
to repaint these rooms every two 
years and occasionally touch-up 
painting is needed in the interim. 

A fault in many of the older build- 
ings is the absence of proper facilities 
for the cleaning force. When pos- 
sible, such provisions should be made 
at the time of modernization of the 
toilet rooms by providing in that 
area a small janitorial room with 
impervious floor and wainscot. In 
this room, commonly known as a 
slop sink room, should be a slop sink 
and sufficient storage space for mops, 
brooms, cleaning supplies, towels and 
toilet paper. 

Modernization of the toilet rooms 
in some of the older school buildings 
not yet ready for abandonment will 
make for a healthier and more whole- 
some atmosphere in the building. 
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Good location of doors and windows. 


Poor location of washroom windows. 
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Above: Poor location 
of toilet room doors. 
Left: Boys’ toilet 
used in conjunction 
with locker room. 
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JANITORS 
CLOSET 


The above diagrams 
show layouts of two 
girls’ toilet rooms. 
The upper is planned 
for a small grade 
school; the lower, 
for a large city 
girls’ high school. 


Left: Drinking 
fountains are 
located just be- 
hind the tray 
slide in this 
cafeteria. At 
lower left note 
the washroom 
for employes. 






























N PLANNING the new school 

building, the toilet facilities 
should be as carefully considered as 
classrooms or study halls. First, the 
location of these rooms in relation to 
other parts of the school is of prime 
importance and should be studied 
intelligently before any final decision 
is reached. 

Next come the arrangement of 
the fixtures, the type of fixture, 
ventilation and lighting, both natural 
and artificial. All these factors 
should be given serious thought by 
the school administrator from the 
standpoint of their functional use as 
well as from the standpoint of con- 
struction and mechanical details. 

Some common sense, with a few 
rules of sanitation, usually deter- 
mines the location of the rooms. 
As it is not the purpose here to 
consider special toilet facilities as ap- 
plied to the kindergarten, cafeteria 
and community use, the following 
simple rule applies: Toilet rooms de- 
signed for general use of pupils 
should be placed at as nearly a cen- 
tral point as possible. It should not 
for children to travel 





be necessary 
long distances to reach them. 


Glass Bricks Afford Privacy 


Other factors, too, enter into the 
planning. Toilet rooms should not 
be placed below grade. In fact, many 
states have laws prohibiting the 
placing of toilet rooms below ground. 
In no case should they be located 
where it is impossible to obtain win- 
dow space equal to at least 20 per 
cent of the floor area. Glass bricks 
lend themselves admirably to solving 
this problem, affording maximum 
light and at the same time complete 
protection. 

Washrooms for boys and _ girls 
should not be adjacent and in no case 
should the entrance doors be in full 
view of each other. If it is desired 
or necessary to group the plumbing, 
some arrangement should be devised 
for placing the doors to each room 
on separate corridors. In elementary 
school buildings particularly, toilet 
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Planned 1n Modern Manner 


doors should be kept as far as pos- 
sible away from other doors. 

Once the location has been decided 
upon, there are numerous details to 
be worked out. It is important that 
the toilet rooms be arranged so that 
it will not be possible to see into 
them when the corridor door is open. 
Adequate shields may be installed of 
the same type as the stalls. 

Now we are ready to consider the 
size of the room. Much depends 
upon the individual plan. While the 
space should be adequate, it should 
not be so roomy as to attract group 
gatherings. Provision should be 
made for towel racks and waste 
paper or used towels; also for a vend- 
ing machine in the girls’ rooms. 

It is here that habits are formed; 
the rooms, therefore, should be so 
arranged that these habits may be 
acquired naturally. Lavatories should 
be located near the door so that the 
pupil must pass them on the way 
out and thus be reminded to wash 
his hands. The boys’ toilets should 
be so arranged that the urinals are 
reached before the water closets; 
otherwise pupils will be tempted to 
use the first fixture they see. The 
room should be constantly mopped, 
floor drains should be installed or 
the floor should be sloped into the 
urinals. 

Now we are ready to calculate 
the number of fixtures that will be 
required. The following formula, 
the recommended standard adopted 
by the National Council on School- 
house Construction, has proved satis- 
factory, although in extremely large 
systems a more complex formula 
may be required: 


Elementary Schools 
Water closets, 1 for each 35 boys 
Water closets, 1 for each 25 girls 
Urinals, 1 for each 25 boys. 


High Schools 
Water closets, 1 for each 40 boys 
Water closets, 1 for each 25 girls 
Urinals, 1 for each 30 boys 


IRA H. DAVEY 


Toilet rooms should be located on 
each floor. 

It goes without saying that no 
fixtures should be used that are not 
of high standard. Cheap fixtures are 
poor economy; they always are a 
constant cause of trouble and, after 
a few attempts are made to fix them, 
they usually stay in poor condition. 
While practically all standard makes 
of fixtures, when properly installed 
by good mechanics, will last for 
many years, some types have advan- 
tage over others. Selection is largely 
a matter of opinion among architects 
and school administrators. 


Hand Flush Valve Preferred 


Fixtures of a type similar to those 
used at home are desirable. For this 
reason, the hand flush valve has an 
advantage over the seat action valve. 
The latter type, while well adapted 
to public toilets, has certain dis- 
advantages when used by pupils, 
particularly the young ones. The 
habit of flushing the toilet is soon 
forgotten, the excuse at home being 
that they do not have to flush them 
at school. 

The item of soap containers is 
chiefly a matter of choice. It is well 
to bear in mind, however, that a 
type that will not stand hard usage 
will soon give trouble. 

There are many types of paper 
holder with arguments in favor of 
each. Here again, it is desirable to 
use fixtures as nearly like those at 
home as possible. The box type with 
folded sheets is good for the public 
toilet but is likely to give trouble to 
the younger pupils, especially when 
the fixture becomes clogged, as the 
best of them do. The old-fashioned 
roll type is still in vogue and, when 
designed so that only a few sheets 
unroll at a time, is quite as eco- 
nomical as the box type. One could 
fill a page about the quality of paper 
to go in the holder, so simply let us 
say in passing that this is one place 

(Continued on page 49) 








UILDINGS in which school 

children spend so much of their 
lives between the ages of 5 and 18 
have not had too many improved 
standards during the last ten years. 
Many new conditions have to be met. 
Education is changing at such a 
rate that the housing of its activities 
has come in for only a part of its 
just measure. 

Now certain of its needs may be 
met literally by formulas. Light, 
heat and ventilation no longer need 
puzzle anyone willing to read. The 
number of pupils and the general 
plan of the building determine the 
number and the size of the wash 
rooms. Most states have incorporated 
into their codes suggestions which, 
while they may vary somewhat, will 
be found to be substantially alike 
and usually adequate. The question 
becomes one of considering materi- 
als, fixtures and fittings by which 
these rooms may be made sanitary, 
comfortable and attractive. 

Floors must be not only non- 
absorbent but also as safe as possible, 
nonslippery, durable and _ sightly. 
The answer is a mineral substance. 
For average use, terrazzo and tile 
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are recommended. Terrazzo with 
brass division strips ground smooth 
is highly waterproof, attractive and 
with an abrasive chip, nonslippery. 
Colors may be made to harmonize 
with any scheme. If tiles are used, 
they should be grouted with water- 
proof cement and one of the many 
suitable materials should be used 
integrally. 

The floor and base should be con- 
tinuous at least about 2 inches above 
the floor level. Wainscots should be 
not less than 5 or 6 feet high and the 
wainscot material should be carried 
in to form window sills and jamb. 
Doors probably will have steel bucks 
so that the wainscot can be set tightly 
against them. There should be metal 
thresholds to the doors so that the 
tile is tight against them. 

Urinals set in the floor are abomi- 
nable and floor drains are unnecessary. 
There is just one way to keep these 
rooms clean and that is through 
supervision and mopping. Tile, 
wainscots and floors, even terrazzo, 


do not long resist successfully the 
onslaught of water under pressure. 
Floor tile, properly pounded into 
position and thoroughly grouted, re- 
sists more than wall tile. Two meth- 
ods are used. The first is “buttering,” 
which consists of entirely covering 
the back surface of a single tile, then 
pressing it into the wall, tapping it 
into place and wedging it with tooth- 
picks until the cement is set, then 
grouting. The other method, termed 
“floating,” consists of leveling the 
wall coat with a grout and applying 
the tile to the surface. Suction and 
hardening cement do the rest. With 
a skilled worker the results are sat- 
isfactory. 

Other materials that are now avail- 
able should be considered. Terra 
cotta, for example, has a level surface 
that is guaranteed to 1/16 inch to a 
plane ground on four sides. Both 
color and texture are available in 
this highly durable material and the 
price (about $1 per square 
against 75 cents for tile) is not too 
much for the results. 

Then, too, there are the other vari- 
ous extruded units that are glazed. 
While these are not ground to a 


foot 
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size, they are usable and with care 
in selection of pieces make a good 
appearing wall. While terra cotta 
permits of caps and bases of almost 
any section, a cove at the intersection 
of the floor and the base with no 
projection and a flat surface to the 
top course, which is returned to the 
plaster with a bull nose, is the best 
construction. 

Hard plaster and paint on the wall 
above the wainscot and on the ceil- 
ing make a perfect finish. There are 
several prepared finishes for plaster- 
ing that have merit, but as there is 
no great amount of moisture in a 
school washroom, the selection of 
material need not depend necessarily 
upon its waterproof qualities. If such 
materials are used, insist that the 
manufacturer consider the surface 
upon which the product is to be used 
and that he be responsible for the 
result. 

Sheet glass is not a wise choice in 
school washrooms, but there are sev- 
eral compositions available that come 
in sheets and, being glazed, dis- 
courage marking and make cleaning 
easy. One thorough cleaning of the 
walls with cloths is worth several 
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New fixtures must be sturdy stuff 
to withstand roughhouse tactics. 


“hosings,” and is far more conducive 


to the long life of the materials. 


It is recommended that the toilet 
compartments have doors opening 
“in,” thus avoiding possible injury 
to others or blocking of the passage. 
This plan is sound, although it obvi- 
ously requires more room inside the 
compartment. 

Marble, soapstone, slate and metal 
are standard materials for compart- 
ments, and glass brick, too, offers 
great possibilities. Marble grows 
rough and absorbent unless it is 
washed and polished. Soapstone is 
excellent, but in a few years it be- 
comes scratched and _ discolored, 
although it is nonabsorbent. Metal 
is good, if the right product is se- 
lected. The partitions and doors 
should be flush and sound deadened, 
with all fittings in chromium finish. 
Heights are kept to 5 feet 6 inches 
at most, thus affording adequate 
ventilation and light. 

There should be paper holders in 


all compartments with paper inter- 











locked in separate sheets. The objec- 
tion to rolls is that they unwind so 
interestingly. Supervision, inspection 
and constant service are effective in 
washrooms. Maintenance is lowest 
where depreciation is quickly acted 
upon. 

Closet bowls should be of porce- 
lain and should have large passages. 
A good test is to see if they will 
pass a 2'44 or 2% inch solid ball. 
There should be no gadgets, such as 
local vents. From the standpoint of 
cost and of space needed, the floor- 
set type is better. Iron connections 
are better than the floor flanges used 
in the old putty method. Wall hung 
fixtures, on the other hand, may be 
cleaned underneath. 

Low flush tanks, besides being 
bulky, are not practical as they are 
not fast enough in refilling and may 
be tampered with too easily. Flush 
valves are the best type. The hand 
operated valve with metal handles 
is recommended for high schools; 
for elementary schools, the seat oper- 
ated automatic valve. 

Valves may give trouble occasion- 
ally, but any reliable company will 

(Continued on page 49) 



































ARE THEY HEADING ... 





® Turn to page 86 for 
bibliography of school 
plumbing literature 
from scientific and 
commercial sources 
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Old Washrooms 


N MANY states school trustees 

and officials are, or soon will be, 
preparing the new budget. Recom- 
mendations and requests are flowing 
in for various textbooks, supplies 
and new equipment for laboratory 
and shops. The plant custodian has 
carefully prepared a schedule of roof 
repairs, walls and trim to be painted, 
floors to be resurfaced and refinished, 
and new hardware and electric fix- 
tures to be installed. 

How many of the new budgets 
will provide for modern washrooms 
to replace antiquated facilities that 
may exist in the school system? If 
the future continues as the past, the 
expenditures for this purpose will be 
only a negligible part of the vast 
total of the repair and replacement 
accounts. 

There will, of course, be the usual 
maintenance: replacing worn wash- 
ers, repairing valves, replacing a 
broken seat, and here and there in- 
stalling a few new fixtures. Some 
schools are sure to meet the prob- 
lem of ventilation with a pennywise 
solution, such as the district that, 


: a 


rather than run a toilet room ex- 
haust duct vertically 30 feet to the 
roof and provide a ventilator, ran 
it horizontally 20 feet to a classroom 
flue. The pupils in this classroom, 
under certain atmospheric conditions, 
were never in doubt as to when the 
toilet exhaust was functioning. 
Antiquated washrooms give rise 
to many needless problems and add 
immeasurably to the educators’ al- 
ready heavy burden. All too fre- 
quently to his desk come reports of 
defaced walls and stall partitions; 
of stall doors torn from their hinges; 
of enameled surfaces scratched with 
a sharp instrument; of valve and 
faucet handles, seat bolts and soap 
containers removed by some enter- 
prising pupil with a pocket screw 
driver or pliers; of towel and toilet 
paper dispensers torn from their fas 
tenings; of broken flush valves and 
split seats; of urinal drains and 
lavatory wastes clogged with paper; 
of faucets left open when not of a 
self-closing type; of balls of wet toi- 
let tissue thrown against and ad- 
hering to the walls and ceilings. 











~ 
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FOR THIS ANTIQUATED BASEMENT WASHROOM ... 
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Rejuvenated! 


Is it surprising that one harassed 
superintendent, when asked for sug- 
gestions for needed innovations in 
school buildings, replied: “Means of 
detecting deviltry in the toilet rooms, 
such as a peep hole or periscope”? 

Perhaps the real solution might be 
found in modernizing these rooms 
and equipment. Bright, sanitary, 
well-ventilated washrooms and 
equipment kept in spotless condition 
will command the respect of the 
pupils. 

The first considerations for a mod- 
ernization program will be the num- 
ber of rooms required, the number 
of fixtures for each and where these 
rooms should be located. 

The number of 
determined by the enrollment. Dif- 
ferences of opinion exist and codes 
differ as to the ratio of fixtures re- 
quired. As a general rule, water 
closets and urinals for boys are be- 
tween the ratios of 2 fixtures to 30 


fixtures will be 


to 45 boys with the ratio of urinals 
For 
girls, the ratio is likely to be 1 water 
closet to every 20 to 30 girls. The 


to water closets of 2:1 to 5:3. 
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smaller ratios are for elementary 
schools and the larger, for junior 
and senior high schools. 

There should be not less than two 
lavatories to each pupil washroom 
and more as required by the number 
of fixtures, generally 1:3 or 1:4, the 
smaller number of fixtures for the 
elementary school. Some codes re- 
quire double this number. 

A check of the time spent by 
pupils at the lavatories shows it to 
be from six to forty-five seconds, 
with the majority below twenty and 
very few exceeding forty-five sec- 
onds. A ratio requiring more fix- 
tures than the 1:3 seems an unneces- 
sary outlay. 

Rooms should be of ample size for 
passing but not too large or they 
will serve as places to loiter. Wash- 
rooms in the older buildings are 
generally located in the basement. 
New locations must be found, pref- 
erably on each floor above the base- 
ment. If facilities are not provided 
for special rooms used by the public, 
the pupils’ washrooms should be 


located so as to be accessible yet 


OR FOR SAFE MODERN FACILITIES? 
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allow little or no trespassing in the 
building proper. In schools of not 
more than eight rooms, first floor 
washrooms will suffice if funds for 
additional installations are not avail- 
able. 

In smaller buildings, a classroom 
located at intersecting corridors can 
be divided into two toilet rooms 
with interior screened entrances 
from opposite corridors. This will 
concentrate alteration work and the 
soil, waste, vent and water lines. If 
possible, wooden floor joists should 
be replaced with fire resistive con- 
struction to eliminate shrinkage or 
settlement; urinals should be recessed 
flush with floor. 

Slop sink facilities can be readily 
incorporated and will materially as- 
sist the janitorial staff. Water closets 
should have a large trapway, not less 
than 214 inches in diameter, and 








should be of vitreous china with an 
elongated bowl or an extended lip 
and with syphon jet action. Auto- 
matic seat action is generally pre- 
ferred.to hand operated flush valves. 
Seats should be open front and back 
and of impervious material. 

Urinals should be of vitreous 
china, individual type, flushed auto- 
matically in battery or individually 
hand operated. They should be re- 
cessed slightly below the finish floor, 
which should be pitched for proper 
drainage. When concrete floor slabs 
are in place, a wall supported type 
of urinal is practical. Anemometer 
have that local vents, 
which used to be considered essen- 
tial on urinals, actually are ineffec- 
tive. 

Lavatories should be  approxi- 
mately 18 by 20 inches in size and 
of vitreous china with integral backs 
and antisplash rims supported on 
hangers securely bolted to the wall. 
Setting heights to the rim of 26, 28 
and 30 inches will be found  satis- 
factory for elementary, junior and 
senior high schools, respectively. 
Lavatories should be located between 
the door and toilet fixtures. 

Chain stoppers should not be used. 
The tendency of adults and pupils 
is to wash under running water; 
therefore, a pop-up waste or no plug 
at all, with compression or meter 
ing faucets, will eliminate some 
problems, reduce maintenance and 
be economical of water. 


Hot or Cold Water? 


tests shown 


Considerable division of opinion 
exists as to the need of hot water 
for pupil lavatories, particularly in 
elementary schools. From observa- 
tion of pupils in the washrooms, it 
appears that, with rare exceptions, 
faucets are used indiscriminately 
without regard to the marks in- 
dicating hot and hold. When hot 
water is eliminated, it apparently is 
not missed. 

Soap systems may be individual 
dispensers with liquid or powdered 
soap, or a tank supplying liquid soap 
to wall or basin valves. Piping 
should be of black wrought iron and 
fittings of black iron. Pipe and fit- 
tings should be concealed and have 
chromium plated exposed parts. 

Like many subjects connected with 
school planning, there is considerable 
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loose thinking in regard to lighting. 
Some codes require excessive win- 
dow area; in others anything but 
unilateral lighting for washrooms is 
taboo. Generally obscure glass must 
be used, which eliminates the bene- 
ficial action of the sun’s rays or of 
sky brightness. Stall partitions shut 
off direct light within the enclosures 
in any event. 

Even in fairly recently constructed 
buildings, washrooms may occasion- 
ally be found with full requirements 
for glass area but with a reading of 
from 1 to 1% foot candles at the 
fixtures and center of the room. The 
best distributed natural light is from 
overhead. The surest and most efh- 
cient light provision is plenty of 
artificial illumination for every part 
of the room and compartment. 

Proper mechanical ventilation, 
with an adequate number of well- 
located exhaust grilles, is essential. 
Don’t expect the exhaust to func- 
tion properly when pulling on a 
sealed room and don’t overlook the 
problems of the unsealed room. 

In one school recently constructed 
at a cost of slightly less than $600,- 
000, toilet room odors were noticable 
in the corridor and in the cafeteria 
during the lunch period. A check 
of the condition that the 
odors were coming from below the 
door of a toilet room, directly across 
the corridor, into the cafeteria, the 
doors of which were open during 
the lunch period. 

The cafeteria ventilating equip- 
ment was inadequate, about one- 
fifth of the capacity needed for 
the size of the room, and was so 
located as to short circuit the air to 
the vent flues. An anemometer used 
on the air currents in the wash- 
room showed the local vents of the 
urinals to be entirely inoperative; 
a small amount of air was being ex- 
hausted from the one ceiling grille 
connected by duct to some remote 
exhauster. Cold air was found to 
be coming down each of the water 
closet vents, out of the bowl into the 
room and, from there, beneath the 
door to the corridor and cafeteria. 

To avoid toilet odors, not only is 
proper ventilation required but the 
floors, walls and partitions must be 
of nonabsorptive materials. Floors 
of ceramic tile or terrazzo best meet 
this requirement. Ceilings and 
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walls above the wainscoting should 
be of tinted or painted plaster. 
Walls wainscoted to a height of 
6 feet with glazed tile, marble, 
enameled brick, glass block, opaque 
fire polished ceramic structural slabs 
and structural glass, all are sufh- 
ciently nonabsorbent. The last two 
types of material must be used with 
due precautions to prevent cracking 
as a result of settlement or shrinkage 
stresses. 

Screen and stall partitions of mar- 
ble are most satisfactory. Slate and 
soapstone qualify structurally but are 
considered absorbent unless given 
some type of surface finish. Obscure 
wire glass partitions have many ad- 
vantages but they are too easily 
cracked. Metal partitions, because 
of lower cost, are most generally 
used. 

Stall doors of metal are most satis- 
factory and preferably should open 
in. Opinion differs as to the de- 
sirability of omitting doors. 

If all metal of lighting fixtures, 
hardware, exposed pipe and fittings, 
toilet and towel dispensers is chro- 
mium plated, it will add greatly to 
the brightness and clean appearance. 


Lavatory Essentials 


Toilet paper dispensers should be 
provided for each water closet; towel 
dispensers, for each lavatory, and 
mirrors, at lavatories and in other 
locations. 

With first quality fixtures, good 
lighting, proper ventilation and an 
attractive pattern and color selection 
for the materials for floors, walls, 
stalls and trim, the modernized 
washrooms will be not only sanitary 
and attractive but a source of pride 
and satisfaction that will go a long 
way to create an esprit de corps 
among the pupils that will eliminate 
“deviltry.” 

The transformation of obsolete 
school washrooms into attractive 
modern toilet rooms is neither im- 
possible nor inherently difficult. 
Each community may have some 
special “antiquated” problems to 
cope with, but careful study will 
show that money spent wisely on 
behalf of long overdue moderniza- 
tion in this field will pay dividends 
in efficiency and comfort to the com- 
munity, the school system and to the 
child as an individual. 
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To keep clean and odorless the 
wash bowls, drinking fountains, 
water closets and urinals made 
of vitreous china or enameled 
iron requires thorough daily 
attention and, besides, careful 
selection of the cleaning agents. 


NCLEAN toilets and wash- 

rooms will often condemn the 
cleaning service of an entire build- 
Toilet room odors penetrate 
into the far corners and give the 
impression that the corridors and 
other rooms are unkempt and in- 
sanitary. 


ing. 


Cleaning of washrooms consists 
of a number of duties requiring 
varying frequencies of performance. 
Cleaning jobs usually include the 
sweeping. scrubbing, mopping and 
polishing of floors and the cleaning 
of bowls, urinals, sinks, lavatories, 
woodwork, walls, ceilings, mirrors 
Attention must also be 
plumbing, tanks, drains 


and glass. 
given to 
and traps. 

The cleaning of toilets and wash- 
rooms must be made a daily task. 
It is a mistake to leave the thorough 
cleaning until the end of the week. 
The time to do most of this cleaning 
is while the the least 
used or while classes are in session. 


rooms are 


School administrators should con- 
sider the advisability of having toilet 
rooms supervised during recess pe- 
this will effect a saving in 
the cleaning work that must come 


riods: 


after the period is over. 

Toilets and washrooms must be 
kept well ventilated. Window 
ventilation alone is not always satis- 
factory. On still days when the out- 
side temperature is about equal to 
the inside temperature, the ventila- 
ton may the 
odors may be wafted into the cor- 


become reversed and 


ridors and classrooms instead of out- 
side. 

Ventilation intended for toilet 
rooms should be separate from other 
ventilating systems of the building. 
Exhaust systems of ventilation are 
considered very satisfactory. This 
method of ventilation will cause the 
air to flow from the corridors into 
the toilet room and out of the build- 
ing, thereby preventing odors from 
entering the occupied parts of the 
building. The drawing of foul odors 
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Cleaning Simplified 


from these rooms is essential. This 
type of ventilation also is used for 
lunchrooms and kitchens. 

It is advisable to have timed flush- 
ing systems for urinals. In most in- 
stances the flush may be timed for 
intervals of not more than eleven 
minutes. This rate may be increased 
during recess periods. 

The use of an old floor brush for 
cleaning in front of the urinals is 
practical. By increasing the flow of 
water to the gutter and by washing 
the dirt from the slab to the drain, 
the slab can be brushed clean and 
then dried with the aid of a squeegee 
or mop. 

Drain pipes from urinals are often 
a source of odor and should be given 
special attention. Mild cases may be 
cleaned by dissolving sewer pipe 
cleaner in hot water and pouring it 
into the drain pipes. Drains some- 
times become encrusted to the ex- 
tent that the pipe is nearly filled 
with foreign scaly substances. Such 
a condition creates unpleasant odors 
and calls for immediate attention. 


K. P. GRABARKIEWICZ 


An especially constructed brush made 
of stiff fiber and wire bristles twisted 
between two heavy wires can be 
used to advantage in these cases. In 
some instances it becomes necessary 
to use a long chisel and scraper to 
remove the heavy scale before a 
brush can be inserted into the pipe. 

Temporary odors should be re- 
moved by ventilation and permanent 
odors should be prevented by a sys- 
tematic and thorough cleaning, aided 
by plenty of fresh air and sunlight. 
By keeping the slimy material and 
accumulations of dirt from the 
grooves and cracks of bowls, urinals 
and other toilet room equipment, bad 
odors can be practically eliminated. 

It sometimes is necessary to use 
disinfectants in toilet rooms. The 
disinfectant may be added to the 
cleaning solution that is used in the 
care of toilets. It should be a germ 
killer and as nearly odorless as pos- 
sible. Chlorine tablets dissolve easily 
in water and make a good dis- 
infectant and the odor is not as pene- 
trating as is that of ammonia or 
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(Disinfectants should 
not be mistaken for deodorants.) 
Vitreous china and enameled sur- 
faces are apparently very hard and 
it is generally assumed that any 
cleaning material may be used to 


carbolic acid. 


remove the dirt without injuring 
them. This is an incorrect assump- 
tion as experience has proved that 
the greatest care must be exercised 
in selecting cleaning agents for the 
daily maintenance’ of these surfaces. 
These agents should be of such na- 
ture that their use will produce a 
clean surface and will not 
scratch, discolor or otherwise damage 
the finish in any way. 

No matter what type of cleaning 
agent is used, the surface after being 
cleaned should be rinsed with clean 
water and dried. A good soap will 
work well if the vitreous china sur- 
face has not become destroyed 
marred by the use of harsh cleaning 
agents or acids. 

If vitreous china surfaces have be- 
come marred and stained, the dis- 
coloration may be removed by the 
use of a bleach and cleaner com- 
bined. Considerable care and judg- 
ment must be exercised in the appli- 
cation and rinsing procedure when 
using this material in order that fur- 
ther damage may be held to a min- 
imum. After the work of cleaning 
is completed, the surface must be 
rinsed thoroughly with water of 
slightly alkaline strength (ammonia or 
soda) in order to remove the bleach. 


bright 








Guide for Cleaning and Inspection of Washrooms 


Are walls and ceilings clean ?... 
Is hardware clean and polished ?. ? 
Are mirrors and glass clean ?........... 


pT dC ) ne 
Is the waste can clean? 

Are wash basins clean? 

Are faucets clean and free from leaks? 
Are all waste lines open and clear? 


> 


Are traps free from odors’ 


Are urinals clean and free from stain? 
Is the flushing rate sufficient? 


POS CMR SO DW-AI1D os wre 


et et et et et et 


Is the floor properly treated and cleaned? 


Are doers, window sash and trim clean ?.... ie 
Is the ventilating system clean and in working condition ? 
Are light bulbs and fixtures clean and serviceable ?.... 


Are toilet bowls and seats clean and sterile’? 





Yes No 


17. Is the floor drain clear and free from obstruction ? 
18. Are cleaning tools clean and in good condition? 


19. Is the temperature of the room correct? 


(Between 55 


and 60° F.) 





Rust spots and water stains are 
usually hard to remove; caution 
should be used in selecting cleaning 
agents that will not scratch or in- 
jure the surfaces. To test such mate- 
rials, place a small quantity between 
two pieces of glass and rub the glass 
together for a few minutes. If the 
glass appears to have been scratched 
on the surfaces where the powder 
was rubbed, it is evidence that the 
cleaning material will also scratch 
china and enameled surfaces. A lit- 
tle waterproof wax applied to the 
cleaned surfaces will prevent rust 
and water stains from adhering to 


them. Furthermore the next clean- 
ing operation will be somewhat 
easier. 


A new type of toilet seat made of 
bakelite and seamless steel, recently 
put on the market, is desirable from 
the standpoint of easy cleaning. It 
provides a very small amount of 





Sample Instruction Sheet for Cleaning Crew 


Operation: 
Tools and Materials Required: 
1 galvanized iron pail containing hot 
1 can of drain pipe cleaner. 
1 plunger. 


l cardboard upon which to place the pails. 


Explanation: 

When drain pipes, whether 
plunger has no effect on them, 
other obstructions that may be causing the 


from sinks, 


caustic alkali: 
Procedure: 


1. Place the pail half filled with hot water upon the mat 
2. Open the can of cleaner and empty the 


to see that it does not splash. 
3. When the caustic is all dissolved, 


drain pipe is open again, 
this job so do not rush it.) 
4. Clean and put away the 


Caution: 


tools for 


1. Great care must be used when handling 


and skin. 


2. This materia] will act to a small extent on lead pipe and will affect the 


china and enameled iron. 
3. Use only 


with a coating of paraffin, wax and kerosene. 


water. 


wash bowls or toilet bowls become 
it is necessary to use a materia] that will dissolve the grease or 
trouble. 

The following are directions for the use of sewer pipe cleaners that are 


contents into the 
pour the solution, 
that are clogged and allow it to stand for a few 
it should be flushed with hot water. 


future 


drain pipe cleaner, 


infrequently in lead pipe and, 


Cleaning a Drain With a Drain Pipe Cleaner. 


sluggish and the 


composed mainly of 


or cardboard. 
hot water, usine special care 
a little at a time, into the drain pipes 
applicetion. When the 


is an important element in 


minutes between each 
(Time 


use. 


as it will burn both clothes 
gloss on vitreous 


if possibie, protect the surface of the fixture 


4. Do not attempt to dissolve the pipe cleaner in an aluminum container. 
5. Do not inhale the fumes of caustic solution. 


6. Sewer or drain pipe cleaners should not be used when the traps or 
endangering the person who must later disconnect them. 
periodic 


clogged as it will remain in the pipes, 
7. Some sinks and wash bowls require 
to keep them performing as they should. 


pipes are completely 


treatment with a material of this kind 
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space become contaminated and 
ample space for ventilation and 
cleaning. 

When toilet room floors are made 
of cement or terrazzo they should be 
hardened and in some cases sealed. 
Magnesium silico fluoride and many 
good commercial products may be 


used for hardening these floors. 
This treatment makes the floors 
less likely to absorb any material 
that might cause odors. Floors in 
toilet rooms should be hard and 


smooth, as rough, soft floors are difh- 
cult to keep in a sanitary condition. 
Washroom floors should receive daily 
attention and should be washed with 
a hot solution containing an effective 
disinfectant. 

Continual mopping and scrubbing 
of cement and terrazzo floors with 
either a caustic or acid cleaner will 
cause rapid deterioration, but 
or two good scrubbings with a caus- 
tic cleaner that is strong enough to 
remove all dirt will not harm the 
floor to any great extent. It is the 
continued alternation of scrubbing 
and drying that does the damage 
It is much better to use a mild neu- 
tral soap instead of a harsh caustic 
cleaner. 

Walls and ceilings of toilet and 
washrooms may be kept clean by 
following the general procedures rec- 
ommended for other parts of the 
building. However, special measures 
should be taken to keep pencil marks 
erased from walls and partitions for, 
if such marks are left where others 
may see them, a rapid increase of 
such defacement usually results. 

In many cases it is advisable to 
make up instruction sheets to guide 
beginners in their work and to cau- 
tion them on points that may be 
harmful to surfaces that are¢to be 
cleaned. A sample of a cleaning 
operation accompanies this article. 


one 
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Emphasis on the New 


(Continued from page 43) 


make minor adjustments and will 
replace defective parts, usually with- 
out charge. Even an excellent local 
plumber may not be competent to 
repair one of these modern fixtures. 

The pressure tank is an improve- 
ment on the low tank, but it is not 
as satisfactory as the flush valve. 
Any toilet system requires adequate 
water. While valves will operate at 
only 5 pounds’ pressure, volume of 
water is necessary as well. Each fix- 
ture should have a separate shut-off, 
and each should have a 
vacuum breaker so that no water 
from a bowl may enter the drinking 
water system. 

Hard rubber seats are best, al- 
though some of the other composi- 
tion materials make excellent wear- 
ing seats. Covers are not used. While 
bolts are used to secure the fixture 
to the floor, it is almost useless to 
apply the porcelain covers supplied 
for that purpose. They are soon 
knocked off. 

The bowl should be designed with 
a large water surface and with an 
extended lip. Syphon jet or syphon 
action should be used exclusively. 

Urinals should be of a water flush 
type. The overhead or automatic 
flush types are wasteful of water. 
The pedestal type of fixture that 
flushes with a foot valve above the 
floor overcomes objectionable odors 
and splashed wet floors. While the 
pedestals are made in only one 
height at this time, a similar wall- 
hung fixture may be placed at the 
proper height. This type of fix- 
ture eliminates the necessity for dis- 
infectants and hosings, which are 
destructive to building materials and 
are insanitary. 

The trough type of fixture is out. 
By eliminating it, the greatest ad- 
vance has been made in years toward 
a comfortable, sanitary, odorless 
washroom. 

Wash basins are coming into their 
own. The rising generation has 
learned that clean hands have great 
value. These fixtures sometimes are 
of iron enamel or of vitreous ware. 
As they are light in weight they 
may be hung securely to the walls 
or they may be supported on a single 


valve 
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leg pedestal. The leg is objectionable 
since it is an annoying obstruction 
in cleaning. 

An excellent type of wash foun- 
tain, semicircular in design, of ter- 
razzo or other materials, that is set 
against the wall may be used by four 
children at a time. Water control is 
by the individual. There is no danger 
of infection since the water flows off 
immediately. Waste basins should 
have the pop-up type of shut-off. 
Liquid soap should come from a 
central tank via pipes built into the 
walls. The push-button valve supply 
should extend over the basin so that 
the excess soap will fall into it. 

Both hot and cold water should 
be provided. Hot water costs more 
but most school authorities realize 
that the additional cleaning power 
of warm water is worth the added 


cost of maintenance. Self-closing 
faucets save water but may be the 
cause of indifferent washing. Dis- 
pensing cabinets for paper towels 
should have closed tops with self- 
closing ports to receive used towels. 
Vending machines, coin operated, 
are placed in some washrooms. A 
mirror above each basin is necessary. 

Washrooms should have an out- 
side wall with windows where direct 
sunlight reaches at some time during 
the day. A rule that the window 
glass area should equal 10 per cent 
of the floor space is mandatory in 
some states. Some washrooms are 
lighted by glass bricks and ventilated 
by fans. The artificial light now pro- 
vided is ample as against the fre- 
quent 40 or 60 watt single unit that 
was grudgingly installed in the past. 

There is a definite trend in wash- 
rooms toward a pleasing, odorless, 
well-lighted and comfortable unit in 
a building that reflects civic interest 
and local community pride. 





Planned in Modern Manner 


(Continued from page 41) 


where quality and not price should 
rule.* 

Toilet stalls should be of a durable, 
easily cleaned material; painted wood 
probably is the least desirable. While 
marble is, perhaps, best, its use is not 
always possible because of the cost, 
so some substitute must be con- 
sidered. The steel partition is now 
available at low cost, but care must 
be exercised to see that there is no 
chance for rust to occur. The most 
satisfactory type is that in which two 
pieces of steel are used with a fiber 
center to resist rattle. The surface 
of the steel should be a hard baked- 
on enamel finish with all connections 
and points of contact with the floor 
of a shiny rustproof material. 

In no case should the partition it- 
self come closer than 6 inches from 
the floor. The supports for the parti- 
tion should be solidly fastened to the 
floor, walls and ceiling, but never in 
a way that they will invite gym- 
nastics. 





*For a comparison of various types of 
toilet paper, see The Nation’s Scuoors, De- 
cember 1938, page 50. 


The doors to the stalls should be 
of the same noiseless type as the 
partition with a locking device and 
hinges that will keep the doors open 
when not in use. The doors should 
swing into the stall with a combina- 
tion bumper and coat hanger at the 
top. While it has long been the 
custom to leave the doors off the 
stalls in the boys’ toilets, this is 
finally being corrected and boys are 
now being given the privacy to 
which they are entitled. 

Each toilet room should have ade- 
quate mechanical ventilation, even 
though there is a large window in 
the room. The usual method is to 
draw the air in louvres in the doors 
and then to exhaust the air into an 
exhaust vent near the floor. The 
only point is to see that the exhaust 
is placed far enough from the door 
so that the entire room is properly 
ventilated. If the exhaust is too close 
to the door, only that area between 
the door and the exhaust will be 
ventilated. This will leave the room 
as badly off as ever and without 
any apparent explanation. 
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BR smomcpongany in school admin- 
istration is a popular field of 
inquiry among educators. Teacher 
participation in developing adminis- 
trative policies and practices is dis- 
cussed, mainly in ‘.e affirmative, by 
institute lecturers <.id writers in edu- 
cational literature. 

The present ext «t of teacher par- 
ticipation was stuc ed by means of a 
comprehensive inventory in which 
the findings of 660 teachers and 90 
administrators from 103 California 
elementary and secondary schools 
were tabulated and summarized. 





Does the much advocated 
democracy in school ad- 
ministration actually exist? 
The principal of the eve- 
ning high school, Pitts- 
burg, Calif., made the ob- 
jective study reported 





Three classes of schools were selected 
according to size to participate in the 
study. The administrator first filled 
out a form, returned it and then dis- 
tributed other forms to the teachers 
who mailed them upon completion, 
direct. 

In order to offer a variety of 
choices, four types of participative 
group effort were selected. These 
four types do not cover all kinds of 
participation, but they offer sufficient 
range so that certain trends may be 
determined. Respondents were asked 
to check the type most representative 
of the manner in which each admin- 
istrative policy or practice was devel- 
oped during their tenure with the 
present school administration. Reac- 
tions from the whole group generally 
indicated tendencies and trends in 
the various types of development of 
administrative functions, although 
there were some inconsistencies. 

In type 1 teachers and administra- 
tors cooperate, both in the develop- 
ment and in the final decision, in 
making changes in administrative 
policies and practices. Table 1 indi- 
cates the number and per cent of 
teachers and administrators in both 
secondary and elementary schools 
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Do Teachers Help 


who state that changes were made by 
this type in 10 administrative func- 
tions. These 10 functions were se- 
lected from 50 as a sampling of the 
various fields of administrative ac- 
tivity. 

Conclusions regarding type 1, as 
based on the tabulations for the 50 
functions, may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

Type 1 was used in only 14 per 
cent of changes made, as reported by 
teachers, and in 26 per cent of the 
changes as reported by administra- 
tors. The mean for both teachers 
and administrators is 21 per cent. 

Functions that were changed most 
extensively by type 1 indicate a 
greater degree of satisfaction by ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers and 
administrators than functions in 
which this type was used least. 

Type 1 is being used to a greater 
degree in making changes in the 
smaller schools than in larger schools. 

Teachers having a few years’ tenure 
with their present administration re- 
port a higher percentage while those 
with the longest periods of tenure 
report the lowest percentage of use 
of type 1. 

Type 2, differing only from type 1 
in that the administration alone has 


the responsibility for the final deci- 
sion, is used more frequently than 
type 1, the mean for all groups 
(teachers and administrators) being 
23 per cent, as based on the data for 
the 50 functions. Table 2 shows the 
data for 10 selected functions. 

Type 2 is used twice as often in 
the small 10 to 12 teacher high 
schools as in the 31 to 80 teacher 
schools. 

With an increase in administrative 
power from type | to type 2 there is 
a corresponding shift to teachers of 
longer tenure reporting changes by 
means of type 2. 

Type 3, characterized by control 
centered in the administration witli 
criticisms and suggestions by the 
teachers, was employed in only about 
13 per cent of the changes in admin- 
istrative policies and practices as re- 
ported by teachers and administra- 
tors. This type was used less than 
any other; 8 per cent less than type 1, 
10 per cent less than type 2. This 
summary is based on the data for the 
50 functions rather than on the sam- 
pling as shown in table 3. 

Type 4 places the development and 
final decision of changes in adminis- 
trative policies and practices in the 
hands of the administration alone. 


Table 1—Prevalence of Type 1 as Reported by Teachers and Administrators in 





High Schools 


Policies and Practices Teachers 


Regarding -- 

Num- Per 
ber Cent 
1. Work load of teachers 7 5.4 
2. Supervision of instruction... 0 0.0 
3. Salary schedule for teachers. 9 5.8 
4. Rating scale for teachers. 3 4.2 

5. Construction or revision of 
curriculum....... 47 24.9 
6. Student government 16 14.7 


7. Scope and organization of 
guidance and counseling 


programs 22 13.5 
8. Standards for advancement 

or demotion of pupils lf 621.8 
9. Type of marking system in 

school 23403 21.3 
10. School budget l 1.0 

Mean 11.3 


Secondary and Elementary Schools 


Elementary Schools 


Adminis- Adminis- 


trators Teachers trators 

Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent her Cent 
6 20.0 4 5.2 0 0.0 
3 16.7 2 2.5 0 0.0 

l 1.0 Ss 6.2 0 0.0 
] 9 1 l 2.0 0 0.0 
ys we es 31 25.8 5 29.4 
5 25.0 18 26.5 0 0.0 
12 16.2 12 30.8 0 0.0 
5 38.5 21 26.9 ] 3.6 
7 9.2 30 23.1 10 34.5 
l 4.5 0 0.0 0 0.0 


26.7 14.9 6.8 
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Run the Schools? 


About half, 43 per cent, of the 
changes were made by this method 
as reported by teachers and adminis- 
trators. The teachers report the em- 
ployment of this type twice as often 
as the administrators. This summary 
is based on the data from a study of 
all 50 functions rather than on the 
10 representative functions tabulated 
in table 4 on the next page. 

Functions changed most frequently 
by type 4 are reported to be less sat- 
isfactory to teachers and administra- 
tors than functions changed by other 
types. 

Type 4 is used extensively in larger 
The small 10 to 12 teacher 
high schools show the least use of 
this type of procedure. 

Teachers having more than eight 
years’ experience with the same ad- 
ministration indicate a greater use of 
type 4 than do teachers having less 
experience. 

Generally speaking, there is little 
teacher participation in developing 
policies and practices in the 50 repre- 
sentative administrative functions. If 
the data for types 1 and 2 are com- 
bined as representing certain aspects 
of a democratic procedure, only 30 
per cent of the teachers report 
changes made by these two kinds of 


schools. 


participation. The administrators 
state that 57 per cent of the changes 
were made by one or the other of 
these two methods. This probably 
indicates that these types of procedure 
were used by the administrators 
with not the entire teaching person- 
nel as a group, but with a few indi- 
viduals and with minorities of teach- 
ers. This interpretation would ac- 
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count for these large differences in 
percentages. 

If types 3 and 4 are representative 
of nonparticipating procedures of 
teacher participation, it is found that 
approximately 70 per cent of the 
teachers and 43 per cent of the ad- 
ministrators state that changes in 
policies and practices in administra- 
tive functions were brought about by 
either one or else a combination 
of these two nonparticipating types. 


Table 3—Prevalence of Type 3 as Reported by Teachers and Administrators in 
bncatenonscil and — Schools 








High Schools 


Policies and Practices Teachers 


Regarding — 
Num- Per 
ber Cent 
1. Work load of teachers mm i. ; 
2. Supervision of instruction. } 6.1 
3. Salary schedule for teachers. 14 9.0 
4. Rating scale for teachers... 8 11.3 
5. Construction or revision of 

curriculum 23) «12.2 
6. Student government. 15 13.8 

7. Seope and organization of 

guidance and counseling 
programs 22 = 13.5 

8. Standards for advancement 
or demotion of pupils. . 6 8 

9. Type of marking system in 
school 17 «15.7 
10. School budget 2 11.5 


Mean. . 11.8 


Table 2—Prevalence of Type 2 as Reported by Teachers and Administrators in 
Secondary and ne Schools 


Policies and Practices Teachers 
Regarding - 
Num- Per 


ber Cent 


1. Work load of teachers 18 14.0 
2. Supervision of instruction. 6 9.1 
3. Salary schedule for teachers. 21 13.5 
$. Rating scale for teachers 5 7.0 
5. Construction or revision of 

curriculum 67 35.4 
6. Student government 21 19.3 
7. Seope and organization of 

guidance and counseling 

programs 28 17.2 
S. Standards for advancement 

or demotion of pupils 7 621.8 
9. Type of marking system in 

school. 20 18.5 
10. School budget 18 17.3 

Mean 17.3 
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High Schools 


Ele mentary Schools 


Adminis- Adminis- 


trators Te pache ors trators 
Num- Per Num- Pe r Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
S$ wT 9 L.7 4 21.1 
6 33.3 5 6.2 0 0.0 
7 28.0 IS 14.1 4 18.2 
y 18.2 9 18.0 0 0.0 
5 16.7 19 15.8 6 35.3 
9 45.0 16 23.5 7 43.7 
4 15.4 6 15.4 10 62.5 
4 30.7 20 25.6 15 53.6 
S 3 20 15.4 12 41.4 
4 8 4 6.9 2 10.0 
27.9 15.3 28.6 





Elementary Schools 


Aiteiade. Adminis- 

trators Teachers trators 
Num- Per Num- Per Nr um- er 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
S MF 3 3.9 6 31.6 
3 16.7 10 12.3 0 0.0 
3 12.0 8) 7.0 ] 4.5 
0 0.0 3 6.0 3 75.0 
2 6.7 18 15.0 3 ee | 
3 15.0 7 10.3 6 37.5 
Ss 30.8 } 10.3 ] 18.7 
4 30.7 4 5.1 ~ 2.0 
4 16.7 24 18.5 3 10.4 
~ 31.8 2 3.5 3 15.0 
18.7 9.2 23.5 





Teacher participation in school ad- 
ministration at present is largely lim- 
ited to the offering of suggestions 
and making of criticisms on the part 
of minority groups of teachers rather 
than by cooperative effort of the 
whole teaching personnel or their 
recognized representatives. Final de- 
cisions are usually made by the ad- 
ministration alone. 

Teachers participate to the greatest 
extent in developing policies and 
practices in functions that are closely 
related to classroom procedures and 
subject matter content. The greatest 
amount of teacher participation in all 
50 functions is in regard to the con- 
struction or revision of the curricu- 
lum. 

Functions that deal with control 
and supervision of pupils rank next. 
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This is particularly evident in the 
elementary schools where 50 per cent 
of the changes in policies and prac- 
tices regarding pupil government 
have been made by types 1 and 2. 

Next in order of teacher participa- 
tion are functions that pertain mainly 
to matters of general business admin- 
istration, such as the budget. About 
85 per cent of the teachers do not 
participate in any definite way. 

The least amount of teacher par- 
ticipation is in those functions that 
affect the teacher personally as a 
member of his profession. The su- 
pervision of instruction, the salary 
schedule, the work load of teachers 
and increases in salary, as a reward 
for growth and efficient service, show 
little or no teacher participation. 
Policies and practices regarding these 
functions are largely developed and 
decided by the administration with 
little or no participation on the part 
of the teachers. 

It is these latter functions with 
which teachers are mostly dissatis- 
hed. Would this dissatisfaction dis- 
appear if teachers were given more 
control in the determination of these 
policies and practices? Does teacher 
dissatisfaction in personal _profes- 
sional functions decrease his effec- 
tiveness as a teacher? Is it for the 
best interests of education to develop 
a more democratic procedure in the 
development of administrative poli- 
cies and practices? 

These questions and others of a 
similar nature, as well as the findings 


ot this study, indicate that a truly 
democratic school administration will 
result in increased educational effec- 
tiveness. Wise leadership, rich in 
sympathy and sincerity, not only will 





create a wholesome and cooperative 
group of professionally minded edu- 
cators but will increase the value of 
the activities and performance of all 
members of the school staff. 





The Real Reason Is Patronage 


AN ARTICLE in the November 
issue of The Nation’s ScHoots 
by Henry A. Wise, entitled “Mar- 
ried Women as Teachers,” has in- 
spired my attempt to show where 
Mr. Wise has completely side-stepped 
the principle underlying “the mar- 
ried woman” rule which has gained 
so much headway in this country 
in recent years. 

We have heard and read argu- 
ments for and against the married 
woman teacher. All of these argu- 
ments, however sincere, are based on 
experiences. Experiences with mar- 
ried and unmarried women teachers 
determine, to a large degree, the ad- 
ministrator’s conclusions on the sub- 
ject. 

The real reason has been dis- 
guised all these years. We all have 
seen efficient and inefficient married 
and unmarried women teachers. We 
have heard all of the arguments. Mr. 
Wise presents one in the last para- 
graph of his discussion that is new 
and weak in defense of the rule. 


Table 4—Prevalence of Type 4 as Reported by Teachers and Administrators in 


Secondary and Elementary Schools 





Policies and Practices Teachers 
Regarding 
Num- Per 
be r Cent 
1. Work load of teachers 82 63.6 
2. Supervision of instruction... 56 84.8 
3. Salary schedule for teachers.111 71.6 
4. Rating scale for teachers 55 «77.5 
5. Construction or revision of 
curriculum §2 27.5 
6. Student government 54 682.3 
7. Seope and organization of 
guidance and counseling 
programs 91 55.8 
8S. Standards for advancement 
or demotion of pupils 38 48.7 
%. Type of marking system in 
school 1S 44.4 
10. School budget 73 70.2 


Mean 59.6 
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H igh Schools 


Elementary Schools 


Adminis- Adminis- 





trators Teachers trators 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
8 26.7 61 79.2 9 47.4 
6 33.3 64 79.0 18 100.0 
14 56.0 93 72.7 a 86 
8 72.7 37 = 74.0 1 25.0 
] 3.3 52 43.3 3 17.7 
3 15.0 2703 —_ 39.7 3 18.8 
2 7.6 17 43.6 3 18.7 
0 0.0 33 42.3 5) 17.8 
5 20.8 56243. 1 4 13.8 
7 31.8 52 89.6 15 75.0 


26.7 60.7 41.2 





C. A. HALL 


“One interesting phase of the su- 
perintendent’s work is discovering 
possibilities in teachers and taking 
beginning teachers and helping them 
develop into teachers far better than 
some of those whose places they are 
filling. If all women continued 
teaching after they are married, what 
an opportunity the superintendent 
would be missing!” Why not apply 
this argument to men as well as 
women ? 

No, the reason for the rule has 
never been mentioned in any of the 
arguments I have heard or read. The 
underlying reason is patronage. 

The married woman rule results 
in a much larger annual turnover 
than would be the case if the rule 
did not exist. With a greater turn- 
over, the superintendent increases the 
number of jobs to be handed out to 
qualified seekers of patronage. What 
superintendent does not thoroughly 
enjoy dispensing patronage to a son, 
daughter, relative or friend of a 
friend of the schools? What person, 
be he superintendent of schools or 
a shoe shineboy, does not thoroughly 
enjoy being responsible for someone 
being placed in employment? 

Is it not true that the proper dis- 
pensing of patronage tends to per- 
petuate a superintendent in office? 
Although the “married woman” rule 
makes for a greater annual turnover 
of teachers, thereby creating more 
patronage to dispense, it also creates 
much ill feeling on the part of those 
so disqualified. 

Insignificant as it may be at first, 
this ill feeling in time, if added to 
other ill feelings caused by trifles, 
may cause the undoing of a super- 
intendent. 

For a change, then, let us all dis- 
cuss the reason underlying this “mar- 
ried woman” rule rather than discuss 
the reasons for and against it. 
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State Reins on Local Education 


HE relations between municipal 

governments and city school dis- 
tricts in New York State may be 
briefly characterized as follows: 

1. City councils must levy taxes 
for public education and determine 
the total appropriation for educa- 
tional purposes, but their control is 
limited to the lump sum and they 
cannot interfere with detailed items 
of the budget of the board of educa- 
tion. 

2. Some city charters impose addi- 

tional restrictions on the manner in 
which the council may act upon 
school budgets. 
3. City officials must see that edu- 
cational funds are not spent except 
for purposes authorized by the Edu- 
cation Law, but this duty is minis- 
terial and not discretionary and does 
not mean that they may withhold 
payment of claims that have been 
properly authorized by the board of 
education. 

4. Title to school property must 
be taken in the name of the city ex- 
cept where the boundaries of the city 
and the school district are not co- 
terminous. 

5. The power to remove members 
of boards of education belongs solely 
to the commissioner of education and 
may not be exercised by a mayor or 
other municipal authority. 

When the board of education of 
the city of White Plains submitted its 
estimates for 1938 to the common 
council of the city in accordance with 
statute, the council ordered a reduc- 
tion of approximately $16,400 of the 
total amount ($2,000,000). Contest- 
ing this reduction, the board of edu- 
cation pointed to the “home rule” 
city charter of 1917 which provides 
that the council may make reduc- 
tions in the school budget only when 
specifically recommended in detail 
by the mayor. In this case the mayor 
had recommended specific reductions, 
but finally the council had ordered 
the general reduction without refer- 
ence to his recommendations. A ma- 
jority of the appellate division there- 
fore properly concluded that the 
order was invalid because the council 
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Restrictions imposed by 
New York State upon lo- 
cal school control would 
remove political taint from 
the public school system. 
The validity of the state 
Education Law has been 
upheld by New York's 
high courts in these cases 





had exceeded its powers under the 
charter. 

In passing, the court took occasion 
to explain that the fiscal relations be- 
tween cities and city school districts 
in New York State depend to some 
extent upon the varying provisions 
of the charters of different cities, al- 
though article 33A of the state Edu- 
cation Law, enacted in 1917, about 
one month later than the White 
Plains charter provision above noted, 
does lay down several principles of 
general application. 

In discussing these principles brief- 
ly, the court said: “On boards of edu- 
cation is imposed the responsibility 
of furnishing an efficient system of 
education, with large powers ex- 
pressed and implied. It may be said 
that no interference with such mat- 
ters is tolerated, for the state-wide 
system of general education cannot 
be left subject to the caprice of local 
political interests. We state only gen- 
eral well-recognized principles.”' It 
was not thought necessary to decide 
any question of conflict between the 
state Education Law and the city 
charter in this case, because the city 
council had failed even to observe 
the provisions of the charter with 
precision. 





1Board of Education of City of White Plains 
v. Rogers etal., 252 App. Div. 653, 1 N.Y. S. 
(2d) 44 (1937). 


A minority of the judges dissented, 
relying on the sequence of decisions 
by the courts establishing the policy 
that city authorities may reduce the 
total amount of the education budget 
but may not reduce detailed items. 
This leads to other recent cases that 
illuminate the state-wide situation 
more fully. The courts have repeat- 
edly held that under the Education 
Law the only manner in which a city 
council may reduce the education 
budget is by making a general reduc- 
tion of the whole amount and that it 
cannot reduce or eliminate specific 
items of educational expenditure. If 
it specifies particular items in its or- 
der of reduction, these specifications 
are merely advisory and need not 
necessarily be followed. 

“The board of education must 
make the final decision as to how the 
money under its control shall be ex- 
pended in providing an efficient sys- 
tem of education, with high regard 
for the proper instruction, protection 
of health and general welfare of the 
children committed to its charge.” 

Thus the Education Law places 
uniform limits upon the extent to 
which city authorities may interfere 
with the budgeting and expenditure 
of educational funds, but this does 
not affect any additional nonconflict- 
ing limitations that may be found in 
the city’s charter, as is the case in 
White Plains. The decisions holding 
that the city councils in certain other 
cities may make general reductions 
in the school budgets are not appli- 
cable to White Plains, where the city 
charter further stipulates that reduc- 
tions may be made only when rec- 
ommended in detail by the mayor. 

The purpose and meaning of ar- 
ticle 33A of the Education Law had 
been earlier defined in a Schenectady 
case in 1930: “The Education Law 
was enacted so that the state might 
reassume its control of the instruc- 
tion of our youth, which it had hith- 
erto delegated to the municipalities. 
This resulted from the settled policy 
of the state to divorce the business of 


“Reif v. Schwab, Mayor of Buffalo et al., 
204 App. Div. 50, 197 N. Y. S. 127 (1922). 
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public education from all other mu- 


nicipal interests. The change was 
made for the very laudable purpose 
of liberating our system of public 
instruction from all political taint.” 

Concisely stating the responsibility 
of the city authorities in educational 
matters, the court continued: “It is 
the Guty of the city officials to appro- 


tena purposes ae to see that the 
money raised by taxation and other- 
wise received for that use shall not 
be used for purposes other than those 
authorized by the Education Law.” 
In at least two cases it has been nec- 
essary to remind city comptrollers 
that they have no discretionary au- 
thority to withhold payment of 
claims that have been properly au- 
dited by the board of education. In 
both cases the power of the board of 
education to direct and control the 
disbursement of educational funds, 
including payment of the salaries of 
all its employes, embracing adminis- 
trative and clerical workers as well 
as members of the instructional staff, 
was upheld.* 

As is well known, the title to 
school property is generally vested in 
the state and the property is held in 
trust for the state by the local board 
of education. Under New York law 
there are some exceptions to this 
common practice, as is evidenced by 
a decision of 1934, in which the court 
said: “If the board of education of 
any city of the state requires real 
property for its legitimate use, title 
thereto must be taken in the name of 
the city, unless the boundaries of the 
city and the school district are not 
coterminous.” From this it must 
not be hastily concluded that the title 
to all city school property in New 
York State must be held by the mu- 
nicipal corporations; in many cases 
the boundaries of the school district 
do not coincide with those of the 
city, and it is likely that the propor- 
tion of such cases will increase as the 
desirability of including peripheral 
territory within the city school dis- 
tricts becomes better recognized. 


‘Board of Education of City of Schenectady 
v. Dibble, City Comptroller, 136 Misc. 171, 
240 N. Y. S. 422 (1930). 

4Reif v. Schwab and Board of Education of 
City of Schenectady v. Dibble, supra, foot- 
notes 2 and 3. 

5Board of Education of City of Jamestown 
v. Baker et al., 241 App. Div. 574, 272 
N. Y. S. 801 (1934). 
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Returning to the relationship be- 
tween the Education Law and the 
city charters, we may note that all 
charter provisions in conflict with 
the Education Law were repealed by 
its enactment. An example is a sec- 
tion of the charter of Cohoes author- 
izing the mayor to remove members 
of the board of education. In 1934 
the court had occasion to deny this 
power by issuing a writ of prohibi- 
tion, accompanied by a good exposi- 
tion of the prevailing law:° 

“It was clearly the intention of the 
legislature to place the public school 
system of this state under the control 
of the state education department 
and to prevent its being used as a 
political football. Neither can it be 
found that it intended that there 
should be a dual responsibility in the 
enforcement of the laws relating to 


68O’Donnell v. Morrissey, Mayor, 
15, 272 N. Y.S. 451 (1934). 
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education, as this responsibility has 
been placed squarely upon the com- 
missioner of education. Since the 
right to hear, try and determine all 
charges of official misconduct on the 
part of members of a board of educa- 
tion and the right of removal rest 
with the commissioner, to reserve to 
the mayor of a city a like power 
would be inconsistent with the gen- 
eral scheme of the Education Law 
and would serve no really useful 
purpose. 

“The commissioner of education 
by reason of his experience in educa- 
tional matters is peculiarly qualified 
to hear and determine the issues 
here presented and it would appear 
that it was the clear intent of the 
legislature to vest in him the exclu- 
sive power so to do. We are not con- 
cerned here with a matter of munici- 
pal government but we are dealing 
with a subject of the greatest con- 
cern to the people of this state.” 





Two Jobs That Don’t Mix 


(Continued from page 24) 


at times of crises. Concentrated ef- 
forts must be made by all members 
of the faculty to uncover and solve 
all cases of maladjustment, covert as 
well as overt. The door of the guid- 
ance office must be open in practice 
as well as theory to all pupils with- 
out regard to their sensitivity or 
previous mistakes. A counselor-ad- 
ministrator type of organization 
violates all these criteria. 

It is not necessary or wise for the 
counselor to be in charge of attend- 
ance in order to be able to apply 
guidance when needed. The duty 
is time-consuming and issuing ad- 
mittance slips to a long line of re- 
turning absentees gives little oppor- 
tunity for guidance, even in the few 
cases where it is called for. The 
majority of attendance irregularities 
are by the many pupils who are 
legitimately absent. 

Most serious, however, is the neces- 
sity to exercise administrative judg- 
ments: on occasions give unexcused 
absence slips, administer punishment 
for illegitimate or excessive absence 
and tardiness and enforce the com- 
pulsory attendance law. A variety 
of efficient methods by which the 


can be kept informed on 
can and should be 


counselor 
attendance 
vised. 

The separation of guidance and 
disciplinary functions may be accom- 
plished in various ways. 
misconduct may be referred to the 
principal or to his assistant. The 
counselor assists, by means of guid- 
ance technics only, in the solution of 
cases in which the pupil seeks his aid 
or in the solution of those cases that 
are referred to him by the principal. 
Such a plan promotes pupil self- 
discipline, assures strict enforcement 
of rules, enables the counselor to act 
as a friend and adviser of pupils and 
assures the principal of firsthand 
knowledge of rules violated, pupils 
who violate them and teachers who 
are weak disciplinarians. The coun- 
selor can be given a part-time as- 
signment to teaching duties, prefer- 
ably in group guidance, where his 
two major activities will supplement, 
rather than conflict. 

Therefore, educational adminis- 
trators who wish to set up perma- 
nently effective guidance programs 
will avoid the assignment of admin- 
istrative duties to counselors. 


de- 
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HE pressing “problem of the 
thirty million new Americans” 
has been intelligently approached in 
Cleveland, Louis Adamic reports in 
his book “My America.” In the na- 
tion’s sixth city, where the descend- 
ants of more than 40 nationalities 
make up three-fifths of the popula- 
tion, there is “less stupid anti-immi- 
grant prejudice,” he says, than else- 
where in the country. For this the 
author credits the daily newspapers 
and their nationality columns. But 
many years have passed since Cleve- 
land’s public schools first attempted 
to crack the hard nut of prejudice in 
a systematic effort to dissolve the in- 
feriority complex that afflicts the chil- 
dren of many races in America. 
More than one school has demon- 
strated that the “good neighbor” 
policy pays tangible dividends in bet- 
ter citizenship. Informed Cleveland- 
ers will tell you that this approach to 
a pressing problem is a typical dem- 
onstration of the Cleveland Plan of 
education. No city and no school 
system can claim a monopoly of 
ideas, but Cleveland long has been 
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notable for its pioneering in many 
fields which now are integral parts 
of most good school systems. 

The nation’s first school-owned 
short-wave radio station began broad- 
casting last September with the aid 
of a $42,600 grant from the General 
Education Board. Transmitting ap- 
paratus is located temporarily in La- 
fayette School, on Cleveland’s east 
side, but will be moved shortly into 
permanent studios in the School Ad- 
ministration Building. 

Ten years have passed since the 
first radio lesson was broadcast to 
elementary school pupils from a 
Cleveland commercial station. The 
lessons were on the air for two pe- 
riods a day, five days a week, but the 
time allotted was considered too 
short. 

The chief aim of the new school 
station is to give the superlative 
teacher a large “class,” with some 
25,000 as the maximum school au- 
dience. The station is available from 
9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. each day of the 


r 


y = 


Schools to See 1n Cleveland 


CHARLES H. LAKE 


week. Recorded music is played be- 
fore and after each lesson and during 
otherwise “silent” periods between 
lessons for those schools that have 
use for such a program. 

Subjects taught by radio include 
spelling, history, art, music, geogra- 
phy, science, English, health educa- 
tion, arithmetic and safety. There is 
a period for physical education teach- 
ers in the elementary schools and two 
for parent education. An additional 
period will be open for handcraft les- 
sons and another for kindergarten 
teachers. 

Some authorities predict that soon 
the radio will be as familiar a part of 
schoolroom equipment as the black- 
board and the desk. The teachers 
who are developing the Cleveland 
station WBOE have reached no defi- 
nite conclusions yet, but they hope to 
make a worth while contribution to 
the development of this medium. 

Ohio’s largest public school system 
has pioneered, also, in many other 
fields: special schools for the deaf 
and the crippled; special classes for 
the undernourished, the tuberculous, 
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hearing, the mentally 
gifted child; 
and safety education. 


the hard of 
slow and the mentally 
vocational 

For more than fifteen years Cleve 
land has been providing real oppor 
tunities for the brilliant boy and girl 
from whose ranks the leaders of the 


Major 


classes have bee n 


next generation may come. 


work or “high 1.Q.” 
developing steadily, until this year 
they enroll 1208 of the system's 126 
000 children. 

In the field of vocational education 
Cleveland Plan for ap 
training is conducted, the 


where the 


prentice 


Cleveland Trade School for Boys 
and the Jane Addams Vocational 
School for Girls are outstanding in 
their achievements. 


In safety education, a subject that 
attention throughout the 
nation at this time, Cleveland has 
been stressing instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools for many years and 
in the last few years has extended the 


study 


IS receiving 


to include the sec- 
The most 
safety course added to the secondary 
school curriculum is driver education 
and training. This course 
both classroom instruction and actual 
road work in dual control cars. 


course of 


ondary schools. recent 


includes 


The program that has made Cleve- 
land one of the outstanding language 
teaching centers of the cot untry was 
begun about twenty years ago. Start- 
ing with definite basic principles, the 
modern language department of the 
with the summer school 
University as the 
has developed a 
multiple approach to satisfy the four- 
fold aspects of language: speaking, 
writing and understanding. 
The basic principles remain un- 
changed, but improvements in appli- 
developed 


schools, 
Western 
testing laboratory, 


Reserve 


reading, 


cation are being con- 
stantly. No conclusions arrived at by 
scientific testing have yet been invali- 
dated, department heads maintain. 

“The greatest compliment that visi 
says Dr. E. B. 


foreign lan- 


tors have paid us,” 


deSauze, director of 


guages in Cleveland, “is to say that 
our courses of study do not overesti- 
mate the achievement of the chil- 


dren.” The department of foreign 
languages has used the radio in de 
veloping correct speech. It has devel 
oped courses of study adapted to the 
bilingual children from 


homes in which a foreign tongue is 


needs of 
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spoken, and it has established courses 
background for senior 


for- 


in foreign 
high pupils who do not elect 
eign language 

This year the Cleveland 
are offering junior high school chil- 


schools 


dren an exploratory course in lan- 
guages. It features several modern 
languages, presented alternately by 
specialists, so that an_ intelligent 
choice may be made by the pupil. 
Nationality programs in the schools 
have had a noticeable effect in over- 
coming the prejudices of one race 
against another. Three schools have 
made surprising contributions in this 
field: Harvey Rice Elementary, My- 
ron T. Herrick Junior High and 
Collinwood High, a six year school. 
Last year packed houses attended 
3ohemian Night and Polish Night 
programs at Myron T. Herrick 
Junior High School. The programs 
were pupil projects, presented after 
many weeks of planning by the pu- 
pils of each nationality for the benefit 
of all the pupils of the school and 
their parents. Attics were ransacked 
and colorful costumes brought to 
school, with heirlooms and old coun- 
Programs empha- 
sized the dances, music, art, culture, 
and mode of living of the 
two largest foreign language 
groups. Geogr: iphy and history were 
represented, and native 
pared by the children themselves, 
their 


try mementoes. 


customs 


school’s 
foods, pre 


were served to pupils and 


Radio in the English classroom. 
parents, neighbors, consular 
representatives and civic leaders. 

The reaction of the school to this 
activity was typified by the boy who 
said, “Well, those people have got 
something, after all!” The aim of 
such programs is not to make the 
pupil a better Bohemian but to make 
him an American citizen who will 
understand the customs of his parents 
and have a real respect for them, and 
who will appreciate the characteris- 
his Polish, Hungarian and 
Italian schoolmates. 

Almost every child will enjoy the 
music of Franz Liszt but he will not 
know, perhaps, that Liszt was a 
Hungarian. Tell him about the Hun- 
garian contributions to art, literature 
and science, and he will be less likely 
to torment the children of Hunga- 
rian parents with cries of “Hunky!” 
or to feel inferior if he is Hungarian. 
That has been Cleveland’s experience 
with these projects, which serve also 
to motivate the teaching of various 
subjects such as art, music, history 
and science. 

The problems of education in 
Cleveland are similar to 
other cities of the United States. 
There is nothing unusual about 
Cleveland’s accomplishments in pub- 
lic education. Cleveland is simply 
trying to spend each tax dollar al- 
lotted to education in the way that 
will produce maximum returns in 
education and citizenship. 


guests, 


tics of 


those of 
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Equitable School Housing 


ARTHUR H. RICE 


EDERAL funds for school 

building activities have averted, 
at least temporarily, what might 
have been the most acute school 
housing situation in the history of 
American public education. In most 
states, the depression and _ recession 
made such heavy inroads into local 
and state revenues for schools that 
virtually all available funds have 
been used for operating costs and 
debt service and little or none for 
school building programs. While 
funds decreased, the school popula- 
tion increased tremendously, espe- 
cially in the high school. The net 
result was more children in school, 
for more years of training, under 
crowded and inefficient school hous- 
ing conditions. 

There is increasing prospect that 
federal aid for school buildings will 
do more than merely alleviate pres- 
ent exigencies. It may become a 
permanent and vital factor in the 
total financial picture. If aid for 
building programs is increased, as 
now seems likely, public schools have 
an opportunity to lighten their cap- 
ital outlay, thereby releasing more 
local and state funds for an adequate 
instructional program. 

The importance and extent of fed- 
eral funds for school buildings, 
through W.P.A. and P.W.A. grants, 
are shown in reports from 43 state 
education associations. The most 
significant fact about the school 
building program in these states is 
expressed by the phrase that occurs 
frequently in the reports, “due to 
federal aid.” Another significant fact 
is that in those states in which fed- 
eral aid provides the only funds 
available, the school housing pro- 
gram is still acute or considerably 
behind a normal development. 

It should be recognized that fed- 
eral funds originated from the states 
and the “handouts” have not been ac- 
cording to any accepted plan of reim- 
bursement or equalization among 
the states. “The opportunist” meth- 
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od of allocating aid has resulted in 
a spotted picture. Some states have 
been able to benefit tremendously 
from federal grants, while others 
have picked up little from the fed- 
eral windfall, either because of local 
restrictions on taxes and on bond- 
ing, or because of the ineffectiveness 
of local initiative. 

The school housing situation seems 
to be the worst in Nebraska, West 
Virginia, lowa, Georgia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Mississippi, Ari- 
zona and Vermont. In the home of 
the Cornhuskers, “total expenditures 
for capital outlay in 1936-37 were 
only 5 per cent of the total school 
expenditures. School building is vir- 
tually nonexistent except for a few 
localities that have obtained P.W.A. 
or W.P.A. grants.” West Virginia 
reports that “school building needs 
are critically acute. School districts 
(the counties) are slow to vote bonds 


where W.P.A. funds are available, is 
absolutely at a standstill. We do 
not know just now of any school 
building that is being erected any- 
where in the state by local and state 
aid alone.” Illinois, Indiana, Missis- 
sippi and Michigan also report a 
serious school housing situation, with 
the building program almost entirely 
dependent upon federal grants. 


An entirely different picture, how- 
ever, is described by California, 
Oklahoma, Connecticut, Kansas, 
Louisiana and Minnesota. 

California reports that “during the 
last two decades the status of school 
plants in California has been enor- 
mously improved.” In Kansas, school 
building is more extensive than be- 
fore 1930. Nearly every town of fair 
size is building one or more schools. 
“We have liberal laws on bonding 
for building.” In Louisiana, “much 
building is going on. Parishes and 
districts within parishes are allowed 
to vote bonds for building purposes.” 





The answer to the educational furor over federal sub- 
sidy to education probably is in the equitable distri- 
bution of funds for school building construction, a 
survey of school housing in the various states reveals. 
This is the third of a series of articles by Mr. Rice 
voicing the opinions of state education associations 





even with P.W.A. funds attractively 
available. The ‘give me’ attitude of 
many localities in relation to the 
state is also a detriment to success- 
ful elections. It is believed that some 
improvement of local opinion on this 
subject is beginning to appear.” 
Referring to the locally financed 
building program, Iowa states terse- 
ly, “There is none.” Vermont reports 
likewise, except “in cases of one 
teacher schools.” Arizona states that 
its building program “is approxi- 
mately five years in arrears.” The 
report from Georgia reads: “The 
school building program, except 


New York, Texas and Kentucky re- 
port much building activity. 

A few states have provided direct 
aid or encouragement to school dis- 
tricts for capital outlay or building 
programs, but a greater number have 
imposed restrictions or ° hardships, 
making it virtually impossible for 
local districts to pursue any reason- 
able building schedule. In fact, some 
of these restrictions make it difficult 
for school districts to raise the nec- 
essary funds to match W.P.A. 

Arkansas, Minnesota and Mon- 
tana are examples of states that are 
receiving some form of encourage- 
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ment or help from the state govern- 
ment. Arkansas has a state fund, 
known as the revolving loan fund, 
which has aided in school building 
programs. In Minnesota, “the in- 
come tax is earmarked for debt serv- 
ice and consequently acts as a stim- 
ulus for additional building, since 
such receipts alleviate the burden of 
any outstanding indebtedness.” 

In Montana, the state permanent 
school fund can buy all bonds and 
bonds may be issued for twenty years 
or less on either serial or amortiza- 
tion plan. In all three of these states, 
the building situation is reported as 
“good” or “generally satisfactory.” 
Washington has provided direct state 
aid from the state’s general fund to 
qualify for W.P.A. school building 
projects. Ohio reports that “the state 
has suspended its policy of giving 
assistance for capital outlay costs to 
local districts having meager re- 
sources, with the result that district 
reorganization and the elimination 
of small schools have been retarded.” 

Among the states reporting taxing 
limitations or bonding restrictions, 
which are adversely affecting school 
building activities, are Utah, New 
Mexico, Arkansas, Michigan and 
Washington. The report from Utah 
shows that “bonded indebtedness is 
limited to 3 per cent of the assessed 
valuation in cities of the first class 
and to 4 per cent of the assessed val- 
uation in all other districts. Within 
these limits, the building program 
depends upon the will of the people. 
A few of our poor districts are hav- 
ing difficulty in getting buildings be- 
cause the tax rate must be extremely 
high in order to finance the pro- 
gram. In spite of this situation, how- 
ever, school building is going ahead 
fairly satisfactorily because of federal 
aid.” 

In New Mexico, “bonded indebt- 
edness is limited to 6 per cent of 
assessed valuations,” but in that state, 
too, the building program is said to 
be moving along “fairly _ satisfac- 
torily.” In Arkansas, “7 per cent of 
the assessed valuation is all that may 
be voted for bonds.” Washington 
reports that “the financing of school 
buildings from local levies is gener- 
ally impracticable for the reason that 
the tax limit law allows no levy 
above the 10 mills (for current use) 
for payment of interest and retire- 
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ment of bonds voted since passage of 
the first limit law, except by difficult 
special election.” 

Michigan’s chief difficulty comes 
from the fact that bonds for school 


building purposes may not be 
stretched over more than a five year 
period. A large number of school 
districts are further handicapped by 
being under a 15 mill total tax limita- 
tion covering all governmental serv- 
ices. North Carolina’s building pro- 
gram has been slowed up some, “but 
nearly all of the building program 
was well under way when debt limi- 
tation got into the state constitution.” 

There is increasing suspicion in 
Michigan and probably in other 
states that considerable state aid orig- 
inally intended for teachers’ salaries 
is being diverted to bondholders. 
Alabama is trying to prevent such a 
situation through its warrant act 
passed by the last legislature. Under 
this act, “indebtedness of city and 
county boards of education is con- 
trolled by the state board of educa- 
tion. This serves to prohibit indebt- 
edness from curtailing school terms 
and otherwise jeopardizing the efh- 
cient operation of the schools.” 

One of the points in the legislation 
program of the Illinois Education 
Association is the recommendation 





that 75 per cent of state aid be as. 
signed to “instructional purposes.” 

A few of the states indicated a pref- 
erence for P.W.A. grants as com: 
pared to W.P.A. grants. Although 
reasons were not given, it is general- 
ly believed that P.W.A. grants are 
more satisfactory because _ skilled 
iabor can be employed, whereas 
W.P.A. projects employ labor only 
on a work relief basis. 

Colorado reports that “W.P.A. 
grants have proved unsatisfactory. 
Higher institutions are launching a 
ten year building program partly 
financed by P.W.A. and partly by a 
1 mill levy on property of state. Den- 
ver is planning a $5,000,000 program 
of extension and additions.” 

Apparently the safest, most certain 
and most practical method of federal 
subsidy is in the provision of funds 
for school buildings. School inter- 
ests might well concentrate first on 
national legislation to provide an 
equitable basis for the distribution 
of federal funds for school building 
construction. Perhaps legislation 
could minimize the “work relief” 
and “expediency” motives of the 
present setup and would make pos- 
sible a balanced, nation-wide school 
building program “for all the chil- 
dren in all the states.” Perhaps! 





Junior College Is 
HARL R. DOUGLASS 


HE two year junior college, 

which has been increasing so 
rapidly in number in the last twenty 
years, is not the type of institution the 
original proponents of the junior col- 
lege idea had in mind and is not ful- 
filling the major functions that it 
was intended to serve. 

Most two year schools have made 
little provision for their terminal 
function of serving the youth who 
will not go on to professional or ad- 
vanced liberal arts training at the 
university. Few vocational courses 
are above high school level. 

Instead, the two year school has 
aped its four year older brother, con- 
tent to be a substitute for delivery of 
the same product, however inappro- 
priate for its peculiar clientele. 


a Copycat 


Headed frequently by a “dean,” its 
nonvocational program is an imita- 
tion of the courses of the first two 
years of the college, and its educa- 
tional philosophy, in accordance with 
that practice. The “better articula- 
tion” function has largely ignored 
the duplication in courses in physics, 
chemistry, literature and__ history 
taught in grades 11 and 12 and again 
in grades 13 and 14. 

In addition to its failure to make 
good on these two major functions, 
the two year institution is uneco- 
nomical. It calls for duplication of 
the laboratories, shops, gymnasiums 
and auditoriums used only part time 
in the smaller high schools. The two 
year junior college is an example of 
a sound idea gone wrong. 
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Mote Legal Problems of 


Nonpublic School Support 


N TWO previous articles, find- 

ings were reported relative to the 
nature and kinds of constitutional 
clauses prohibiting the use of public 
funds for nonpublic schools as well 
as court decisions and statutes in- 
volving indirect forms of aid to such 
schools and involving issues concern- 
ing religious influences in_ public 
educational institutions. In this ar- 
ticle, other forms of indirect aid to 
private and parochial schools will be 
discussed, together with court deci- 
sions and statutes dealing with direct 
forms of aid given to the nonpublic 
schools. 

The indirect forms of aid not pre- 
viously considered comprise a variety 
of items found in cases and existing 
statutes. When a municipality leases 
its water system to private persons 
for a term of years and it is agreed 
in the lease contract that the lessee 
shall furnish water free of charge to 
all schools in the community, it has 
been held that such contract does not 
violate a constitutional provision 
against the use of public credit or 
property in aid of any school con- 
trolled by a sectarian denomination 
because the owners of the water, not 
the municipality, agree to supply this 
product to all schoolhouses. 


A Municipality Is Different 


But when it is stipulated in a con- 
tract that the company shall furnish 
a reasonable quantity of water to all 
schools in the community in consid- 
eration of hydrant rental to be paid 
by the municipality, such payment 
of hydrant rental is a use of public 
funds for the benefit of a parochial 
school and consequently is unconsti- 
tutional. 

A school district may furnish light 
at public expense for a schoolhouse, 
however, although in so doing an 
incidental benefit is derived there- 
from by a private academy. A dis- 
trict also may permit parochial school 
children to attend a public school 
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manual training class without vio- 
lating any constitutional provision 
against public aid to sectarian edu- 
cational institutions. Likewise, bene- 
fits may be paid to war veterans for 
the continuance of their education 
and the payment of such money to 
nonpublic schools as tuition is not 
unconstitutional. 

Some statutes providing indirect 
forms of aid to private and parochial 
schools also may be classified as regu- 
latory measures passed in the interest 
of public welfare. Thus in six states 
statutes were found providing medi- 
cal inspection and examination for 
pupils, teachers and other employes 
in all educational institutions. In 
eight states, the superintendent of 
public instruction is required to sup- 
ply to all schools in the state books 
or courses of study treating of fire 
dangers and the prevention of fire 
wastes. 

Statutes permitting the payment of 
public money as tuition to private 
and parochial schools are herein con- 
sidered as direct forms of aid to such 
schools. Statutes ex'st in seven states 
allowing towns and districts not 
maintaining schools of suitable grade 
to contract with private educational 
institutions and to pay tuition for the 
schooling which they furnish to chil- 
dren from these towns and _ these 
districts. 

In states in which cases have been 
heard under statutes permitting pay- 
ments of tuition to private schools, it 
has been held that a school district is 
liable for tuition paid by a parent to 
a high school in an adjoining town 
subsequent to a vote of the district 
to contract with an academy and also 
to pay the tuition of pupils who con- 
tinue to attend the high school; that 
the pupils who receive instruction 


from a private school are not liable 
for the tuition fees if they neither 
requested such instruction nor prom- 
ised to pay for it; that the institution 
furnishing the instruction, under an 
agreement with the district, cannot 
maintain an action against the pu- 
pil’s parents, and a parent cannot 
maintain an action against a district 
for tuition paid by him to a private 
school following the graduation of 
his children from an approved high 
school of the district; that the school 
board of a town bordering on a state 
line, in which no high school is 
maintained, may approve an acad- 
emy located in another state, on 
grounds of accessibility, although 
similar schools in the home state are 
geographically nearer the pupil’s resi- 
dence, and in the exercise of a rea- 
sonable discretion, the board may 
revoke such approval before the com- 
pletion of the full course of study 
prescribed therein. 

It has been further held by the 
courts that a school district not 
maintaining an approved prepara- 
tory school is liable for tuition in the 
grammar grades of a junior high 
school furnished by another district 
in conformity with permissive stat- 
utes, and that a school receiving 
pupils under provisions of the stat- 
utes May maintain an action in its 
own name against the town in which 
the pupils reside to recover tuition 
for such pupils. 


Cases Not Under Statute 


In states in which cases have not 
been heard under statutes permitting 
payments of tuition to private schools, 
it has been held that the legislature 
may not authorize a private educa- 
tional institution to take over the 
common schools of the district and 
to draw one-half of the public school 
money; that the legislature may not 
appropriate part of the common 
school fund to a private school by 
relieving the parents of children at- 
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tending the school from taxation for 
the maintenance and repair of the 
common school buildings, nor can 
the legislature permit pro rata shares 
of the school fund to be given chil- 
dren attending private schools; that 
under a constitutional clause prohib- 
iting the appropriation of public 
funds to sectarian schools, a state 
may not pay tuition fees of pupils to 
a denominational school although 
territorial laws permitted such con- 
tract prior to the adoption of the 
constitution; that the trustees of the 
public school are without authority 
to enter into an agreement whereby 
the public school is brought under 
the direct or indirect influence or 
control of any sectarian institution, 
and that a county superintendent 
cannot authorize payments of tuition 
to a parent whose children attended 
a parochial school under a statute 
permitting a school district to ar- 
range for the schooling of pupils 
when the common school of the dis- 
trict has been discontinued. 

Somewhat analagous to the ques- 
tions raised concerning payments of 
tuition to private and_ parochial 
schools are the issues involving ap- 
propriations of public funds to char- 
itable and corrective institutions not 
under the exclusive control and man- 
agement of the state. 


No Taxation Without Supervision 


Courts considering the question of 
whether public funds can be appro- 
priated for the benefit of orphan 
asylums have held that a municipal- 
ity cannot exercise its power of 
taxation in favor of a charitable 
institution over which it has no su- 
pervision or control, particularly 
under a constitutional prohibition 
against the use of public money in 
aid of a sectarian purpose; that such 
institutions cannot share in the dis- 
tribution of the common. school 
funds since they are not “common 
schools” within the meaning of that 
term as it is used in the constitution, 
nor can salaries be appropriated by 
the legislature from the general 
school funds for teachers in such in- 
stitutions even though they are under 
the control of the state. 

Moreover, a board of education in 
a district wherein an orphans’ home 
is located is not required to admit 
inmates to the public schools of the 
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district free of charge as they are not 
children, wards or apprentices of 
actual residents of the district. How- 
ever, under a statute authorizing 
orphans’ homes to share in the dis- 
tribution of monies raised in cities 
and districts for school purposes the 
same as public schools in the respec- 
tive districts, payments made as sal- 
aries for teachers in a_ sectarian 
orphans’ home from funds raised in 
the local district are not unconstitu- 
tional, and when the orphans’ home 
does not maintain a school, every 
child of school age living in the 
home is entitled to attend the public 
schools in the district in which the 
home is located whether or not such 
home is his place of legal residence. 


Payments for Juvenile Care 


In cases involving payments of 
public money to juvenile corrective 
institutions, it has been held that 
such payments are constitutional 
when they are less than the actual 
cost of the services furnished by the 
institution to its inmates, and that a 
statute directing counties to pay 
maintenance costs for juvenile delin- 
quents committed by county courts 
to nonsectarian corrective  institu- 
tions is constitutional. 

The doctrine of educational serv- 
ices furnished in return for benefits 
received has been given little or no 
attention in decisions dealing with 
taxation and appropriations of public 
money and land in aid of schools 
controlled by private corporations 
and church associations. With the 
exception of Maine and Vermont, in 
which state aid to private schools is 
provided by law, cases have come up 
under constitutional provisions and 
statutes expressly prohibiting the use 
of public funds for nonpublic schools. 
The courts have ruled that any act 
of a legislature that authorizes a 
municipal corporation to levy taxes 
in the interest of a private educa- 
tional institution is invalid although 
incidental benefits result to the peo- 
ple of the community in which the 
institution is located; when such 
taxes have been levied, they are re- 
coverable. 

On the other hand, it has been 
held that a town may levy a tax for 
the construction of a school building 
and give a perpetual lease of the 
same, without payment of rent, to a 


private academy as the implied con- 
ditions of the lease adequately protect 
the public interest. However, under 
a constitutional clause forbidding 
appropriations of public funds for 
nonpublic schools, the legislature is 
without authority to authorize a 
town to raise money by taxation for 
the construction of a school building 
and the support of a school founded 
by a charitable bequest that vests 
supervision and control of the school 
in a private board of trustees, or to 
make a direct appropriation of public 
funds to a private academy which is 
managed and directed by a board of 
trustees that is in no way accountable 
to the legislature for the distribution 
of such funds. Furthermore, direct 
or indirect appropriations of public 
money, land or credit cannot be 
made by a legislature or any munici- 
pal corporation for the benefit of an 
institution directed or controlled by 
a sectarian denomination. 

The findings that have been pre- 
sented represent a concise summary 
of the law with respect to the use of 
public funds for nonpublic schools 
and issues concerning religious in- 
fluences in public educational insti- 
tutions. These findings are based 
upon a comprehensive and detailed 
analysis of constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions as well as upon court 
cases and decisions. They should 
serve to bring about a better under- 
standing of the significant legal prob- 
lems involved in the question of 
public support of elementary and sec- 
ondary private and parochial schools. 





Educational Conditioning 


When Germany, Italy and Russia 
set out to build a new and vital 
society their leaders realized that this 
purpose could not be achieved unless 
there was substantial agreement 
among their citizens as to the basic 
principles upon which they were to 
operate. Such agreement cannot be 
reached among adults who have 
been conditioned in various and con- 
flicting directions. It can be built 
only through education, through con- 
ditioning in one central direction 
from early childhood. Hence these 
countries did not hesitate to use edu- 
cation to organize their societies upon 
a new basis— From Issues of Sec- 
ondary Education, N.E.A. 
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EPARTMENTALIZATION is 

well-established for the second- 
ary school. There is need to create 
added interest in academic subjects 
in order to give them an appeal that 
corresponds to the interest engen- 
dered by the practical phases of a 
vocational course. 

It is now recognized that social 
implications and character develop- 
ment are to be placed on a par with 
learning. The creation of desirable 
attitudes and intrinsic interests for 
pupils becomes as important as the 
curriculum offerings. 

This philosophy of education re- 
quires school buildings that empha- 
size environments designed to pro- 
mote health, to provide recreation, to 
stimulate the attitudes and emotions 
that foster character development 
and provide for learning. 

The design of entrances, foyers, 
corridors and classrooms assumes a 
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new importance in this philosophy of 
school building. The entrance can be 
made far more than simply a means 
of ingress and egress. It may be de- 
signed to welcome those who enter, 
enticing them on into a foyer made 
especially inviting to the intellectual 
curiosities of adolescence. 

The architectural appeal of attrac- 
tive floors, walls and ceilings, of a 
trophy case, of a bronze plate with 
its interesting inscription, of an at- 
tractive lighting fixture and of a dis- 
play of school work in exhibit cases 
has its justification in the minds of 
the architect and school administra- 


Above, center: Convenient books 
and magazines create a literary 
environment. Left diagram: Gen- 
eral purpose case. Right diagram: 
Detail for classroom exhibit case. 
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tor. But far more important is the 
strong appeal made to the pupil by 
such features. The foyer is justly 
made the beauty spot of the building 
because the modern school endeavors 
to avoid any feeling of compulsion. 
It seeks to appeal to the child, to in- 
terest him and to convince him that 
his school is the most attractive spot 
in the community. 

Too often the design and function 
of the foyer are entirely misunder- 
stood and it becomes cold, formal 
and without purpose. The foyer 
should be attractive, interesting, con- 
venient and definitely tied up with 
school uses. Built-in seats, exhibit 
cases and bulletin boards will tempt 
pupils to stop and chat with their 
friends before they proceed to their 
classroom workshops. 

No school foyer can truly function 
as a “Welcome Hall” that does not 
give a view into at least one office in 
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which friendly contact can be made 
with the principal or with some re- 
sponsible teacher. It is a sad com- 
mentary on our school system that it 
has taken so long for educators to 
realize the value of social contacts 
between pupils and the administra- 
tive staff. 

The foyer in the school building 
of a few years ago was often looked 
upon as waste space. With its new 
purpose and with new architectural 
treatments resulting from new view- 
points, it becomes one of the most 
effective and most educative rooms 
in the building. 

This philosophy of the entrance 
and foyer logically carries over into 
the corridors if they are to become 
more than simple passageways be- 
tween Corridors form 
ideal wall spaces to build in lockers 
for storing books and clothing. They 
also offer unlimited opportunity for 
the display of art and for the effec- 


classre OMS. 
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tive use of bulletin boards and ex- 
hibit cases. 

Certain departments, such as the 
gymnasium, auditorium and _ shop, 
inherently possess characteristic en- 
vironments. This quality is equally 
important for the academic class- 
rooms and not difficult to achieve 
once a study is made of the under- 
lying philosophies involved. 

A literary environment is most val- 
uable in the study of language. As 
one of the fine arts, literature enjoys 
prestige in appropriate and pleasing 
surroundings. English is not simply 
a body of facts concerning language 
to be examined and reported on. It 
is rather a means of thinking and a 
way of doing. The designers of the 
English room, therefore, succeed best 
when they create a literary atmos- 
phere conducive to the development 
of literary talents and interests. 

Books and magazines, carefully 


selected to stimulate the pupil’s 








interests, must be placed to invite 
handling. The appearance and 
atmosphere of a small library are 
ideal. A good color scheme, good 
proportions in the design of cases, 
blackboards, tacking spaces and wall 
paneling, with a pleasing play of 
light and shade, are important fac- 
tors in producing literary interest 
in the English classroom. 

The furniture can add much to 
the beauty and comfort of this room. 
A few good pictures of literary inter- 
est, photographs, or _ illustrations 
clipped from magazines and _bio- 
graphical sketches of contemporary 
authors posted on the bulletin boards 
are strategic and compel pupil inter- 
est in the better modern writers. 

Other desirable features, such as 
the stage, the reading corner and 
architectural detail conforming to 
certain well-known literary periods, 
may be used effectively in construct- 
ing literary environments. 

The history classroom lends itself 
most readily to environmental treat- 
ment characteristic of the subject 
matter. It may well be made a sort 
of historical museum for which there 
is available an endless quantity of 
material suitable for collection and 
exhibit. 

History cannot be taught in the 
abstract; there must be things for 


Left: Creative activity permeates 
this crafts room, designed for the 
development of skills. Below: 
An office that is visible from the 
foyer fosters social and business 
relations of staff and_ pupils. 
Lower left: A display case that 
has strong appeal for the pupil. 
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Right: The history room’s wall 
cabinets and furniture combine 
the human touch of today with 
the past. Above: Printing is one 
of many practical vocational 
courses. Above, right: The stage, 
reading corner and architectural 
detail of the English room are 
in the pupils’ minds reminiscent 
of the great periods in literature. 


children to do, things for them to 
handle. The plea here is not alone 
for the atmosphere created by the 
display of casts of ancient and little 
understood art but rather for a room 


filled with comfortable tables and 
chairs, interesting books and mod- 


ern historical magazines, changing 
exhibits of historical relics or antiques 
sponsored by the history club, and 
clippings on the bulletin boards from 
daily newspapers or news magazines. 

No words of teacher or textbook 
can stir the pupil’s imagination or 
make an appeal equal to the class- 
room that actually emanates a his- 
torical atmosphere. Each year, a his- 
tory room thus designed becomes 
more interesting, more efficient and 
more modern, as its properties and 
equipment are added to by subse- 
quent classes and community resi- 
dents. 

The idea of planning the environ- 
ment to suit the subject matter 
applies equally well to classrooms 
designed for science. The scientific 
attitude is one of the child’s most 
valuable acquisitions. Next to the 
natural laboratories of field and for- 
est, the scientific attitude is best cul- 
tivated in a good science classroom 
in which experimental apparatus and 
scientific books and magazines of 
compelling interest are in evidence. 
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Ample display space, much of 
which is behind glass doors, plenty 
of storage space, good work tables, 
an aquarium, a conservatory and an 
instructor's demonstration desk are 
necessary equipment. Scientific and 
nature magazines, exhibits in_biol- 
ogy, physics and agriculture, and 
work projects by pupil groups, if 
systematically arranged, give the 
science room an atmosphere that 
generates pupil interest. 

Discontent with the old methods 
of study and recitation is general in 
secondary schools as well as in the 
grades, notwithstanding the fact 
that they served the last generation 
reasonably well. High school pupils 
were then of highly selected intelli- 
gence as compared with the motley 
group of today. Many secondary 
school pupils rebel and refuse to 
work or profit from classroom work 
void of pertinent interests; this, 





turn, seriously slows up the progress 
of classes as a whole. 

The obvious solution is to inject 
new interests into these classes by 
improvement of teaching methods 
and environment. If the environ- 
ments are to make a definite con- 
tribution to classroom interest, they 
must tie in closely with the class- 
room procedures. The invariable re- 
sult is an environment that is char- 
acteristic of the subject matter. Reci- 
tation rooms for English, language, 
mathematics and social studies are 
no longer identical. 

One does not have to read the 
schedule on the classroom doors or 
to be told what is being taught in 
different recitation rooms; it becomes 
evident at a glance because the de- 
tails of the environment created by 
architect, teacher and class reveal 
clearly some of the interests created 
for this department of knowledge. 
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Operation and Maintenance 





Repairs on the Roof 


LESTER B. ROBERTSON 


— building presents a three- 
fold problem: (1) purchase of 
proper roofing materials, (2) applica- 
tion of these materials by reliable 
roof builders and (3) qualified super- 
vision of the work. 

Frequently roof trouble arises from 
improper roof design, for in different 
sections of the country different types 
of roofs are required. Another difh- 
culty lies in the selection of roofing 
material and its application. Roof 
materials made by a reputable firm 
and properly applied are a definite 
requirement in economical plant 
maintenance. 

The two most common types of 
roofs adapted to school buildings are 
the asphalt built-up roof and the tar 
and gravel roof. The first is built up 
with 30 and 15 pound felts, saturated 
and bound together with asphalt. 
The second is built up with felts of 
the same weight, saturated and 
bound together with tar. The final 
surface application is covered with 
roofing gravel, because of the low 
melting point of tar. 


Advantages of Flat Roof 


What type of roof design is eco- 
nomical to maintain? The flat roof, 
built up with a four or five ply of 
good grade felts, properly laid and 
protected with a penetrating, elastic, 
waterproof and weatherproof coat- 
ing, is one of the best types for 
schools. It is more economical to 
maintain, as an uneven roof gener- 
ally requires three times as much 
material for construction as a smooth 
one and also is more difficult to re- 
pair when damaged. Any type of 
roof with dormers, gables and sky- 
lights is difficult to maintain in 
northern climates because of the al- 
ternate thawing and freezing of 
snow and ice. 

Roofs do not wear out; like soft 
pine floors, they dry out. Constantly 
subjected to sun, rain, wind and 
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snow, they eventually become inelas- 
tic; cracks and breaks begin to ap- 
pear. Often when a roof gets in this 
condition, the official in charge buys 
a barrel of black dope, called roof 
coating, and has it mopped over the 
roof in an effort to form a water- 
proof seal. In the end the material 
beneath the coating is little different 
after such an application than before. 


Practical Method of Repair 


Is it possible to preserve what is 
already there? Yes, provided the 
undercoating is in good condition or 
the deck of the roof has not rotted 
away. If both undercoating and deck 
are in good condition, except for a 
few dry spots, tiny checks, cracks or 
a broken seam, it is better to repair 
and recoat the roof immediately. If 
the job is postponed for a year the 
expense will be much greater. The 
same holds true when the flashing 
around the firewall, chimney or vent 
is torn away. 

What, then, would be a practical 
and economical method of repair for 
such a roof. My suggestion is as fol- 
lows: For the main deck of the roof, 
which is partly dried out and shows 
tiny checks and cracks, apply a coat 
of high grade flexible and penetrat- 
ing roof coating. Allow this applica- 
tion to dry for four days, then, if 
necessary, apply a second coat. 

Cracks and tears may be reen- 
forced with heavy unbleached muslin 
having a weight of 1 pound to 4 
lineal yards with a weave of from 
50 to 60 threads per square inch. 
Prior to application, the muslin 
should be soaked in clean warm 
water for twenty-four hours, to re- 
move the sizing and to cause prelimi- 
nary shrinkage. The wet muslin 
should then be placed upon the wet 
cement, allowing small ridges in a 
few places to permit contraction and 
expansion. 

A coat of asphalt should be thor- 


oughly brushed over the fabric. Care 
must be taken not to leave any air 
bubbles. If the cement is brushed 
well into the pores of the muslin, it 
forms a permanent waterproof mem- 
brane. The muslin patch is thus 
completed. However, to obtain max- 
imum results, another coat of asphalt 
should be applied in thirty days or so 
completely to ward off the appear- 
ance of cracks or open seams. 

Many school roofs are now being 
referred for repair to the P.W.A. 
Before this is done, serious considera- 
tion should be given the job by board 
members and the superintendent of 
buildings. Inexperienced men, as- 
signed to a roof repair job, should 
not be allowed to lay felts or to apply 
coatings. These must be applied in 
the proper manner and to a surface 
suitable to receive them. Most school 
roofs listed for repair are discovered 
when water leaks down on a finished 
hardwood floor. Such leaks usually 
necessitate patching or resurfacing 
the entire roof. 

Regardless of whether a roof is 
built up with four or five ply, its life 
depends upon the amount and qual- 
ity of asphalt each square foot of 
roofing contains. 


Advance Planning Necessary 


Contractors charge approximately 
$15 per one hundred square feet on 
a twenty year guarantee. Too many 
contractors fail to do the job well 
enough to fulfill even half the time 
of their guarantee. The work of con- 
tractors, like the work of other hu- 
man beings, is rarely 100 per cent 
efficient; there is always room for 
improvement. This also applies to 
P.W.A. skilled labor. 

There are ways in which money 
invested in school roofs can be con- 
served, even though under a P.W.A. 
project the schools need supply the 
cost of the material only. This year, 
under Senate Bill No. 3529, many 
school roofs are being rebuilt or re- 
paired. If a careful study of this sub- 
ject is made in advance, the job 
should far outlast a reasonable return 
on the money invested in it. 
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REMOVE THE LAST BARRIER TO 
| ‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STUDENT 


Bring Toilet and Shower Conveniences Up To The Standard 
of Other Educational Facilities 





















Installation of Sanymetal Porcena Academy" 
Toilet Partitions—one of five types especially 
suitable for educational institutions. 



















responsibility that is theirs—the supreme function of safe- 

guarding the happiness and, above all, the health of children. 
Antiquated toilet and shower facilities frequently prove a formidable 
barrier to the attainment of this objective. Banish this barrier by 
bringing toilet and shower facilities in your school up to the high 
} educational standard you maintain. 

Sanymetal offers, as the result of its 23 years of experience in 
making over 40,000 toilet partition installations, five types of toilet 
partitions, ranging from the ultra-modern to the standard—three of 
them available in the ageless material, porcelain enamel—all of them 
obtainable in the thrifty baked-on paint enamel finish. Simplicity 
of design and construction of Sanymetal Toilet Partitions facilitates 
the modernization of present toilet rooms. Their sturdy strength and 
sound mechanical construction is certain to survive obsolescence and 
rough usage years longer than conventional type installations. 


’ RR rrenstiy educators realize the complete scope of 


Readers of The Nation’s Schools are urged to send to- 
day for free booklet illustrating new, modern toilet room . . . 
environments for schools, colleges and universities, — sanitary, enduring and neat appearing. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
1693 Urbana Road, Cleveland, O. 
TOILET AND OFFICE PARTITIONS 


Sanymetal Porcena Shower Stall Installation 











BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Toilet Paper Again 

Which is preferable for school use, 
interfolded toilet paper or the rolled 
type? Again the question is asked, and 
again in come the answers with strong 
made for both. 
last month opinion is about equally 
divided, the weight of favor resting 
possibly on the side of rolled tissue. 

In using the rolled type, much de- 
pends upon the fixture. It must be 
foolproof or playproof. This point, 
brought out in the discussion last 
month, is raised again by John W. 
Brown, business manager, board of ed- 
ucation, Elizabeth, N. J. But first it 
should be said that Mr. Brown believes 
that roll toilet paper is far better and 
cheaper than the interfolded type. 

“We have tried the interfolded type,” 
he says, “and find that the children 
continue to pull the next sheet to see 
the cabinet work. It has been necessary 
in using the roll paper to purchase a 
special holder that prevents the chil- 
dren from pulling the roller and allow- 


claims As was true 


ing it to unroll of its own accord.” 


Cutting Towel Costs 


Although he has no figures of com- 
parative costs to prove his point, O. D. 
Neill, business manager at Boulder, 
Colo., is just as strongly in favor of in- 
terfolded toilet paper. He feels that it 
is not only more economical but far 
more sanitary. Mr. Neill also offers a 
good suggestion for cutting the size of 
towel bills. He does this by buying the 
senior size towels and cutting them in 
two for the elementary schools. The 


result is 25 to 40 per cent off the bill. 


12 Cents per Pupil 

As long as we have diverted briefly 
to the subject of towels, Walter Mc- 
Lain, secretary, board of education, Ot- 
tumwa, lowa, points to an average cost 
of 12 cents per pupil for towels, that is, 
8 cents per pupil in the grades and 
20 cents per pupil in the high school. 
In the high school cabinets are installed 
for folded towels, but roll towels con- 
tinue to be used in the elementary and 
junior high schools. It would be in- 
teresting to check these costs with 


towel bills in other school 

Now to continue with our discus- 
sion of toilet paper. Mr. McLain re- 
ports that 2 1/3 cents a year is the 
toilet paper cost per pupil in Ottumwa. 
“Comparing this with the proportional 
amount spent per year in the average 
home,” he “we find this an 
economical expenditure, taking into 
consideration that children are in 
school about one-fourth of their wak- 
ing and sleeping hours.” 

“We use 2000 sheet unbanded 10 
pound tissue, 44% by 44 inch sheet,” 
he adds, “packed in sealed cases, 50 


systems. 


states, 


rolls to a case ($2.74 cost).” 


Buying Specifications 

At this point it might be well to 
make note of the specifications for 
toilet paper included in the Federal 
Standard Stock Catalog that may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C.: 

“Tissue toilet paper shall be of one 
type and weight only, perforated rolls. 

“Weight: Basis 25 by 40 per thous- 
and, not less than 28 pounds (24 by 36, 
480-11.6 pounds). 

“Bursting Strength: Average for five 
sheets tested together, not less than 12 
points. 

“Absorption: 
120 seconds. 


Maximum time not 
more than 

“Finish and Formation: Shall be un- 
glazed, soft and flexible, and shall be 
free from visible wood slivers, specks, 
holes, wrinkles and other imperfec- 
tions. 

“Size: Paper shall be 414 inches wide 
and perforated at 5 inch intervals so 
that sheets are easily detachable; tightly 
wound on a stiff, round pasteboard 
core having an inside diameter of 1% 
to 1% inches; outermost sheet to be 
pasted to the roll to prevent unwind- 
ing; 1000 sheets to the roll as speci- 
fied in the invitation for bids.” 


Exit Broom and Duster 


“The problem of cleaning and dust- 
ing in the modern progressive school 
is no longer answered through the use 
of the corn broom and feather duster, 


but by the installation of a central 
vacuum cleaning system or wiring for 
the portable type.” We are quoting 
from Lester B. Robertson, custodian in 
charge, Guernsey High School, Guern- 
sey, Wyo. 

“The portable type is particularly 
popular because it weighs only 15 or 20 
pounds and can be carried to any re- 
mote part of the building. The cost of 
operation is about 14 cents per hour. 

“Tt is a well known fact that dust, 
when disturbed and caused to float 
about in the air we breathe, acts as a 
carrier of germs and a danger to health. 
By vacuum dusting, the flow of dust 
laden air is drawn through the nozzle 
to the filter in which the dust is im- 
prisoned in the dust bag and the air is 
filtered and delivered to the atmosphere. 

“Flexible suction hose, 8 feet in 
length, and 50 feet of extension cord 
will enable the custodian to clean any 
type of surface. With a couple of extra 
wands he can reach any part of the 
room or a ceiling of normal height 
without the aid of a stepladder. 

“Methods of cleaning and dusting 
efficiently and of carrying on the main- 
tenance program are constantly being 
sought by the custodian. Greater speed 
is possible with the vacuum cleaner and 
waste motion is avoided. For instance, 
chalk trays, erasers, cork boards and 
pencil sharpeners, all may be cleaned 
within the length of the blackboard. In 
dusting walls, picture moldings, pic- 
tures, ventilators and radiators, buzzers, 
clocks, loud speakers, desks and chairs, 
the use of the vacuum cleaner is most 
desirable. 

“In the music room, acoustical tiles 
may be cleaned by vacuum, as well as 
the rug on the floor, window draperies, 
the interior of the piano, the radio and 
microphone and the recording machine. 
Such equipment is dusted with a fine 
soft oval brush. Band uniforms, too, 
may be thoroughly cleaned and moth 
protected before storage. 

“The school theater or auditorium 
lends itself particularly to vacuum 
cleaning. Stage curtains and uphol- 
stered furniture are soon rendered dust- 
less through this method; the same is 
true of the library with the many hun- 
dreds of volumes of books and maga- 
zines. The cleaning of classrooms, 
offices, storerooms and many other parts 
of the building is not limited to vaca- 
tion periods. They can be handled any 
cleaning period of the day.” 
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Three typical Crane shower installations in schools. For 
modernization or in new construction, the complete 
line of Crane showers will meet any need. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES * FITTINGS * PIPE * PLUMBING + HEATING * PUMPS 



































A joy for them... 
No headache for you 


Teaching the rules of sanitation 
and health is as much a part of the 
school curriculum as any regular 
subject. Showers help bring home 
this lesson. In modernizing or in 
building a new school be sure that 
shower rooms are in your plans. 


Children love showers, and 
after the violent action of the “gym 
period,” a shower may well be 
considered a necessity from the 
standpoint of health and comfort 
as well as from the lesson in 
Sanitation it imparts. But while 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of “The Importance of Sanitary 
Equipment in Schools’’— without obligation, of course. 
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showers may mean fun to active, 
carefree youth, their fun may mean 
a ‘“‘headache” for you when repair 
and replacement bills come in. 
Crane showers, like all Crane sani- 
tary equipment, are designed to en- 
dure the rough usage that is to be 
expected in any school installation. 


Send for a copy of the Crane 
book, “The Importance of Sani- 
tary Equipment in Schools” which 
will give you many valuable 
“pointers” on planning your sani- 
tary facilities. Mail the coupon. 


ne ene 


CRANE CO. 
836 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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The School Cafeteria 
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Planning 
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gp ogee worthy of special note in 
the layout of the Macomber Voca- 
tional High School cafeteria, Toledo, 
Ohio, are as follows: 

1. Location on the first floor with 
windows along one side of the dining 
area and two sides of the kitchen; ac- 
cessibility to the outside entrance for 
receiving supplies; accessibility for pu- 
pil entrance on the two corridors. 

2. Location of the toilet rooms and 
lockers across the hallway from the 
entrance, and placement of additional 
lockers in the corridors adjoining the 
entrance. 
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3. Entrances and exits on two sides 


of the room to avoid crowding. ee 
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4. Good location of water coolers. < ee ee Gu 
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into the faculty dining room from the 
kitchen, if desired. 
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7. Provision of a coffee-making at- 
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Visit the Hillyard Booth E17-19-21 at the 
CATALOG N. E. A. Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 25 to March 2 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 






Yes, millions of people see the 
condition of the floors they walk 
on every day, unsightly marred 
floors create unfavorable impres- 
sions. Sparkling, clean, well kept 
floors, naturally create favorable 
opinions of the institution and its 
management. 


Z@>The EYES HAVE IT! 


* 


It's so easy to keep floors in tip- 
top condition, all that is needed 
is Hillyard Methods of Modern 
Floor Treatment and Hillyard Hi- 
Quality Floor Maintenance Prod- 
ucts ... they protect your invest- 
ment and the surface of your 
floors, economically, too. 


* 


There is a Hillyard Maintenance 
Expert in your vicinity who will 
gladly tell you the answers to 
your floor treatment and mainte- 
nance problems. Call or wire for 
a Hillyard Service Man, Con- 
sultation FREE. 











ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 


Merewwchrome, AWED 


(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 
is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and 
bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of 


all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 
serious cases, consult a physician. 


HYNSON,WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore, Maryland 





WeRCURO: 
CHROME 


REG US Pat OFF 
2% SOLUTION 
“Ww OD BRanocor 
OROM OLvMrACuR 
FLUORESCEIN SODiUN 
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GENERAL 
ANTISEPTIC 
FOR FIRST AID 
WESTCOTT & DUNNIN* 


BALTIMORE. MOD 



































After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


(Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sodium ) 
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tachment and water in the faculty din- 
ing room. 

8. Location of the dietitian’s office 
with its glass partition to give good 
control of the kitchen. 

9. Storerooms with wire partitions 
adjacent to the receiving entrance. 

10. Accessibility of rest room for em- 
ployes to the kitchen but not directly 
into main part of the kitchen. 

11. Placement of the vegetable sinks 
with the peeler opening directly on to 
one of the drain boards. This provides 
for the preparation of the vegetables 
near their point of entrance. Salad 
vegetables are then routed directly to 


the salad tables; others, directly to the 
cooking section. 

12. Compact layout of cooking unit, 
adequate but not excessive working 
space being provided. The cooking 
unit is so placed that the lines of traffic 
of workers are short and unconfused. 

13. Location of mixer so that it is 
accessible to both baker and cooks. 

14. Two-way opening of refrigera- 
tors on both the kitchen and service 
sides. With the dish storage shelves 
they form the only partition between 
the service area and the preparation 
area of the kitchen. This avoids the 
building of an extra wall. 





Lessons From 


ly YOU would have your pupils 
choose good lunches in the school 
cafeterias, start your food education 
in the kindergarten! Lunch time in 
the kindergartens at Reading, Pa., 
is an event. Tables are cleared and 
hands washed before the children 
sit down to eat the mid-morning 
lunches that are brought from home. 

For the first few days, some of the 
lunches everything from 
pickles to bologna. With the teacher 
smiling on milk, fruit and crackers 
and frowning on candy and sweet 
cakes, the lunches soon improve, for 
children at this age want to please 
the teacher more than anything else. 
Milk 
wish to purchase it and, in some 
cases, the Mothers’ Club furnishes 
milk to underprivileged children. 
During the story hour, health stories 
emphasizing good foods are told and 
food songs are sung. 

Nutrition lessons are continued 
through the first six grades. Stories 
are told, games played, children are 
encouraged to eat breakfast before 
coming to school and are taught the 
composition of a well-balanced one. 
Good combinations of food for din- 
ner and supper also are given in 
connection with the work in hygiene. 
In some schools, records are kept of 
the foods the children eat. The drink- 
ing of milk in place of tea or coffee 
is emphasized in each. grade. Milk 
can be purchased by any child who 
desires it. However, it has been 
found that the largest amount is sold 
to children in grades 1 to 4. 


contain 


is sold at cost to those who 


70 


Lunch 


LAURA H. HOCH 


Changing food habits is a slow 
process, hence nutrition teaching can- 
not stop when the child enters junior 
high school. It is continued in con- 
nection with the health teaching. In 
the senior high school a club has 
been formed, the members of which 
are below weight. These pupils meet 
once a week and are given informa- 
tion and inspiration to improve their 
physical condition. 

Since Reading does not have cafe- 
terias in its grade schools, the first 
opportunity the pupil has to select 
food is in the junior high school. In 
order to avoid correcting the children 
while they are in the cafeteria, every- 
thing is done to make it as easy as 
possible for them to choose a well- 
balanced meal. Posters and trays set 
with a good lunch are displayed. The 
food on the counter is arranged at- 
tractively, and the best foods for 
children are placed first. 

When the pupil enters the cafeteria 
line, milk greets his eye. He passes 
the other foods in the following 
order: sandwiches, hot dishes, salads, 
fruits, desserts, ice cream, cookies 
and candy (a chocolate bar). Bev- 
erages are restricted to milk, choco- 
late milk and cocoa. A few plain 
penny cakes are found on the counter 
every day. Cake made in the cafe- 
teria kitchen is sold for 4 cents a 
serving. Ice cream is sold in the 
form of a block. 

Recognizing the benefit of a hot 
lunch, food sold from the steam 
table is stressed. About 95 per cent 
of the children purchase one hot dish 





and 70 per cent, two or more. This 

is a higher percentage than will be 
found in the majority of school cafe- 
terias, because Reading is a Penn- 
sylvania German community in 
which the people like a substantial 
hot meal at noon, with a supper in 
the evening. 

Platter lunches are served to aid 
the children in choosing good food 
combinations. In the junior high 
schools a plate containing a meat 
and vegetable or two vegetables can 
be purchased by the children for 
7 cents. When the pupil has more 
money to spend, in the senior high 
school, a plate containing a meat 
and vegetable or two vegetables with 
a salad and buttered roll is sold for 
12 cents. 

It is easy to link the nutrition 
teaching with the school cafeteria 
because the nutrition supervisor in 
the Reading schools also is the cafe- 
teria supervisor. She visits each grade 
school classroom once a year to tell 
a health story to the children and 
assists the teachers with any nutri- 
tion problems. The children know 
her when they come to eat in the 
cafeterias and feel free to talk with 
her about their food selection. 

During September the average 
amount of money spent per meal in 
the junior high schools was 15.9 
cents and in the senior high school, 
18.2 cents. 

Following are samples of menus 
that are served in the senior high 
school cafeterias: 

Beverages 
Chocolate milk 5c 
Cocoa 3c 
Sandwiches 
Egg and lettuce 5c 
Cheese and olive 5c 
Whole wheat 2c Buttered rolls 2c 
Hot Dishes 
Vegetable soup 5c 
Roast pork 6c Sauerkraut 5c 
Mashed potatoes 5c 
Salads 
Banana and nut 5c Plain lettuce 3c 
Tomato and egg 5c 
Desserts 
Lime-orange gelatin 4c 
Ice cream Sc Chocolate sauce \c 
Bread pudding 4c 
Tokay grapes 4c 
Cakes, Candy, Pretzels \c 
One of the 12 cent platter lunch- 
eon menus is as follows: 
Roast pork 
Mashed potatoes 
Buttered roll 


Plain milk 3c 


Sauerkraut 
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Bd gestae shades are scientifically made to ad- 
mit extra daylight without eye-straining glare. 
Laboratory tests reveal that No. 500 (Snow White) 
“Tontine” shade transmits 73% more light than a 
similar color in painted cloth... and that No. 508 
(After-Glow Gray Green) lets in 140% more light. 


“‘Tontine” shades are economical and durable. 
They won’t crack, fray or pinhole! Rain won’t 
hurt them! Sunshine won’t fade them! And they 
can be washed clean-as-new with soap and water! 


We'll be glad to send a sample—or to have an 
authorized dealer hang a shade for your inspection. 


é 


**Tontine” is du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
pyroxylin impregnated washable window shade cloth. 


E.!1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


‘*Tontine’’ Sales 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 
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For a Completely Sanitary 
SCHOOL WASHROOM 
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THE 


TENNANT 


Sanitary Toilet Seat 


Made of Bakelite and stainless steel . . . mod- 
ern, sanitary, durable materials that are non- 
porous and acid resistant, the Tennant Seat 
gives ample support. Health officers recom- 
mend it as a decided advance in sanitation. 
Easy to clean and, to keep clean, it reduces 


danger of infection to a minimum. 


Designed to give the utmost sanitation— 
smart, modern appearance—comfort and con- 
fidence to the user—it will fit your present 
toilet bowls. Note particularly the construction. 
There is not a single “hard-to-get-at" surface. 
There are no corners. Every surface is rounded. 
No cracks, screws or crevices . . . not a single 


spot for germs to lodge. 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 








G. H. TENNANT CO., 1803 Marshall St., N. E. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 

[] Please send detailed literature on Tennant Seat. 
(] Please send specifications. 

[] Please have representative call. 


Name 
School 
Address 
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LEGALLY, a sales talk is often dis- 


counted as a statement of opinion rather 


than of fact. But our claims for the 
modern, practical, and comprehensive 
new text—Business LAW FOR EvErRy- 
pay Use—are no mere “puff.”” They 
are well substantiated by many large 
adoptions in the few months since pub- 
lication. 
tt al 


PRETZELS were given centuries 
ago to pupils in German monastery 
schools as rewards for good behavior. 
w—— 

FAULTY VISION is found in 5% 
of pre-school children. By the end of 
grade school, 25 % have some form of eye 
defect that requires corrective aid... 
If there is a better raison d’étre for the 
Winston CLEAR-TyYpPE Classics Series 
than shown in these figures, it must be the 
durability of their Hercules bindings or 
the universal popularity of their thirty- 


five titles. 
ae al 


MAN’S SUIT of good woolen fabric 
requires the shearings of two sheep. 

, a a 
CHILDHOOD experiences set the 
pattern for adult behavior of an individ- 
ual. Similarly, past experiences of the 
human race are a key to an understand- 
ing of current history. ON THE RoAD TO 
CIVILIZATION presents the life story of 
the human race to high school pupils 
with emphasis on the social and cultural 
life of bygone days. 

tt al 
SURVEY of educational data in 
Who’s Who shows approximately 74% 
college graduates, of whom one third 
hold doctorates. 


te te all 


OVER A SCORE of synonyms for 
happiness and happy are given in THE 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY, Ad- 
vanced Edition—joy, felicity, bliss, 
pleasure, merry, gay, jolly, etc. May 
you be able to use every one of them— 
many times—during the New Year. 


The JOHN C. AE Awe), | COMPANY 


~~~ « ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


WINSTON BLDG 
CHICAGO 
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Textbook Ethics 

A code of ethics for schoolmen and 
bookmen in Illinois, drawn up by a 
committee of educators and bookmen 
under the chairmanship of Frank A. 
Jensen, superintendent of La Salle-Peru 
Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege, La Salle, Ill., has been adopted by 
the Illinois City Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation. 

In brief, the 17 articles of the code 
are as follows: 

1. The responsibility and the author- 
ity for the selection of textbooks should 
rest with the educational administra- 
tion of the school system. 

2. It is not ethical to distribute text- 
book business among several competing 
publishers or to give consideration to 
personal likes and dislikes toward book- 
men. 

3. It is unethical for bookmen to 
contact members of the boards of edu- 
cation except upon request of the su- 
perintendent. 

4. It is not honest for a superin- 
tendent or a member of a textbook 
selection committee to receive from a 
publisher a reward for services in the 
selection of textbooks. 

5. It is unethical for bookmen or 
superintendents to circulate personal 
criticism or indulge in personalities in 
connection with textbook adoption. 

6. It is not ethical for bookmen to 
influence the appointments of admin- 
istrators or teachers to educational posts 
or to textbook committees for the pur- 
pose of obtaining their favor in the se- 
lection of textbooks; it also is unethical 
to influence the election of school board 
members. 

7. It is unethical to interview teach- 
ers without consent of their superiors 
or to attempt to obtain secret informa- 
tion from textbook committee mem- 
bers. 

8. It is unethical to use the influence 
of laymen in obtaining adoptions or to 
appeal to sectarian prejudices in meet- 
ing competition. 

9. It is undignified for an author to 
use his professional position to obtain 
adoption of his textbook either through 
field work, professional addresses or 
classroom instruction. 

10. While it may not be unethical to 
make use of secret committees in the 
selection of textbooks, it is charged that 
frequently the intent of the secrecy is 
to conceal an unethical selection. 

11. The superintendent is justified in 
taking drastic measures if the conduct 
of the bookman falls below standards 
of transacting public business. 

12. It is unethical to give some book- 


men an opportunity to present the mer- 
its of their books and not give the same 
privilege to others. Similarly, it is un- 
ethical to give confidentially to some 
bookmen information that is withheld 
from others. 

13. It is not ethical to favor local au- 
thors unless their textbooks are as good 
as competing textbooks. 

14. It is not legal or ethical to repro- 
duce any textbook material covered by 
copyright unless by permission of the 
copyright owner. This applies to books 
adopted as well as to books not 
adopted. 

15. It is ethical for a bookman to 
bring to the attention of the superin- 
tendent unethical practices of a text- 
book committee. 

16. It is unethical for a superintend- 
ent to request, or a bookman to offer, 
free desk copies, free textbooks for in- 
digent pupils or any other concession 
beyond the price list with the state su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

17. It is unethical for a superintend- 
ent or members of a selecting commit- 


tee to sell examination textbooks 
furnished by the publisher. 
Members of the committee, other 


than Mr. Jensen, include the follow- 
ing: R. C. Verhines of the Illinois State 
Department of Public Instruction; 
W. R. Curtis, superintendent, Alton, 
Ill.; R. G. Brown of Houghton Mifflin 
Company, and W. S. Stanton, D. C. 
Heath and Company. 
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Traveling Reading Clinic 
Recently a traveling reading clinic 
visited five teacher training centers in 
the state of Mississippi during a two- 
week period. Six hundred teachers a 
day heard Dr. U. W. Leavell, professor 
of education at Peabody College, lecture 


on modern methods of teaching 
reading. 

Clinics were held at State Teachers 
College, Hattiesburg; Delta State 


Teachers College, Cleveland; University 
of Mississippi; Mississippi State College 
for Women, and the Power School, 
Jackson. 

Diagnostic work was done with chil- 
dren of low, normal and superior abil- 
ity who for various reasons could not 
read. A number of interested mothers 
drove from 50 to 75 miles to bring 
handicapped children to the clinics. 

The physical, mental, social and emo- 
tional backgrounds of these children 
were investigated by Doctor Leavell, 
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who also photographed their eye move- 
ments during the act of reading in 
conjunction with other tests. In addi- 
tion, he demonstrated remedial work 
that could be done with these children. 


In-Service Training 

The Public Service Institute of Penn- 
sylvania has been established in the 
department of public instruction for the 
purpose of organizing schools of in- 
service education on a statewide basis. 
The staff of the institute consists of a 
principal and a head teacher for each of 
the schools. Part-time vocational teach- 
ers selected from persons regularly em- 
ployed in their respective vocations will 
serve as local, county or zone teachers, 
while a few technicians and experts 
will serve as traveling teachers. 

Schools now in operation include 
those for municipal patrolmen, firemen, 
finance officers (assessors and tax collec- 
tors), street and highway supervisors 
and health officers, and for those in 
state service, such as factory inspectors, 
labor law administrators, and personnel 
in the unemployment compensation 
and employment service. 


Public Housing Pedagogy 

Just across the street from the Lin- 
coln High School at Evansville, Ind., 
the federal government last summer 
opened Lincoln Gardens, a low-cost 
housing project that replaced one of 
Evansville’s slum areas. Enrolled in 
the Lincoln High School are the pupils 
of the 191 low-income Negro families 
that are moving into the new housing 
center or are considering the possibility. 

This situation afforded a_ natural 
teaching project through which the 
learning experiences of the Lincoln 
High School program might be in- 
tegrated with the life of the community. 
Accordingly the high school has estab- 
lished public housing instruction as a 
part of conventional courses now being 
offered in the school, such as social 
studies, health and safety, mathematics, 
home economics, industrial arts, science, 
commercial subjects and English. In 
an experimental manner, the housing 
units for this school year are being 
treated in the classroom each Friday, 
the other work of the course affected 
being set aside on that day. 

The school is negotiating with the 
Federal Housing Authority for the use 
of one of the apartments for home 
economics instruction. 

From a complete set of blue prints 
of the project supplied the school early 
in the planning of the course, industrial 
arts classes have built a model of one 
of the apartment buildings. The model 
has served to further community and 
school interest in the low-cost housing 
project erected in that area. 
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Can They 
Practice 


What You 
Preach? 


IN too many schools today, washing facilities are so inadequate 

so generally uninviting—that there's little inducement for 
children to practice the hygienic habits preached to them in 
the classroom. 


The logical way to stimulate a child’s interest in keeping his 
hands clean is to make the task as pleasant as possible. And 
one of the most successful ways to accomplish this purpose is 
by installing Ivory Soap Dispensers. 


CHILDREN LIKE IVORY 
DISPENSER SERVICE 


It's easy—it’s pleasant—to wash face and hands with the Ivory 
Dispenser. The dispenser itself is exceptionally attractive with 
its gleaming chromium surfaces and its gracefully designed glass 
bowl which holds the flaked or granulated Ivory Soap. 


And children go for Ivory Soap. They know that it is pure, 
gentle, rich lathering and rapid and thorough in its cleansing 
action. 


Your students—and their parents—will be grateful to you for 
providing these better washing facilities. A trial order—enough 
Ivory Dispeners for one or two of your washrooms—will prove it. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Industrial Sales Dept. NS 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


With each push of the plunger, the Ivory Dispenser 
delivers a measured amount of flaked or granulated 
Ivory Soap. Dispenser has no complicated parts to 
clog or get out of order. No parts to rust, tarnish or 
corrode. Easy to install—on either vertical or 
horizontal surfaces. Easy to refill. Tamper-proof. 
Low in first cost and in up-keep. Write for descriptive 
folder and price list. 


IVORY SOAP 
DISPENSERS 
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WHAT ARE YOUR 


Projection Problems? 


I. Clear Pictures in 
Semi-Dark Rooms? 


For classrooms, difficult to darken, many 
schools use the Da-Lite Da-Tex rear-pro- 
jection silk screen. It is absolutely free 
from graininess and assures a uniform 
diffusion of light, so essential to bright, 
clear pictures. Sizes range from 15” x 20” 
to 36” x 48”. The screen is mounted in a 
sturdy frame which fits on to a Da-Lite 
tripod. 


2. Brighter Pictures 
Without Glare? 


For average projection conditions, leading 
educators, more and more, are using Da- 
Lite Glass-Beaded Screens. Da-Lite’s ad- 
vanced process of applying the beads to the 
fabric results in maximum brilliance with- 
out sparkling or glare. Available in many 
styles—hanging models, table models, and 
the convenient Challenger. 


3. Less Confusion 
Getting Ready? 


Convenient operation has characterized Da- 
Lite Screens for 29 years. Da-Lite portable 
screens are light in weight, easily carried, 
and can be quickly set up. The Challenger, 
consisting of screen, metal case and tripod, 
can be set up anywhere in 15 seconds. For 
large classrooms and auditoriums, Da-Lite’s 
new electrically operated E!‘ectrol Screen 
combines the utmost convenience with max- 
imum protection for the screen fabric. 


With Da-Lite Screens, you can solve any pro- 


jection problem readily. Write for literature and 
name of nearest dealer! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 1TNS 2723 North Crawiord Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


wre 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SCREENS 
Meet Every Need 
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On the Air During January 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 
All programs are listed in Eastern Standard Time. Watch listings for your local 


outlets. 


Daily 


12:30-1:15 p.m.—National Farm and Home 
Hour (NBC Blue).! 


Sunday 


10:30-11:00 a.m.—Musie and American Youth, 
programs given by public school children 
from cities all over the country (NBC Red). 

12:30-1:00 p. m.—University of Chicago Round 
Table (NBC Red). 

1:00-2:00 p.m.—Great Plays, masterpieces of 
the drama (NBC Blue). 
Jan. 8&—She Stoops to Conquer. 
Jan. 15—School for Scandal. 
Jan. 22—Mary Stuart. 
Jan. 29—Hernani. 

2:00-2:30 p.m.—Americans All, Immigrants 
All, sponsored by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Dramatization of the contributions 
which the suecessive waves of immigrants 
have brought to the United States, written 
by Gilbert Seldes (CBS). 

3:00-5:00 p.m.—New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, John Barbirolli, conduct- 
ing (CBS). 

4:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours, dramatic 
series sponsored by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute (NBC Red). 

6:00-7:00 p.m.—New Friends of Music con- 
certs broadcast from Town Hall, New York, 
continuing until February 19 (NBC Blue). 

7:00-7:30 p.m.—The Peoples’ Platform, dinner 
guests of Prof. Lyman Bryson of Columbia 
University from all walks of life talk over 
current questions (CBS). 

8:00-9:00 p.m.—This Is New York. 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—-Headlines and Bylines. Com- 
ments on world affairs by H. V. Kaltenborn, 
Ralph Edwards (CBS). 


Monday 


2:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“Frontiers of Democracy” (CBS). 

3:00-3:45 p.m.—Rochester Civic Orchestra 
(NBC Blue). 

5:45-6:00 p.m.—‘‘'New Horizons,’” sponsored 
by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (CBS). 

6:00-6:15 p.m.—Science in the News (NBC 
Red). 

7:45-8:00 p.m.—Science on the March (NBC 
Blue). 

9:00-9:30 p.m.—Dorothy Thompson (NBC Red). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum 
(NBC Blue). 


Tuesday 


12:45-1:15 p.m.—Music Makers, conducted by 
Dr. Joseph E. Maddy. Elementary, 12 :45- 
1:00 p.m.; advanced, 1:00-1:15 p.m. (NBC 
Red). 

:30-1:45 p.m.—General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 
2:00-2:30 p.m.—Science Everywhere. Junior 
science. Elementary, 2:00-2:15 p.m.; ad- 
vanced, 2:15-2:30 p.m. (NBC Blue). 
:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“The Music of America’ (CBS). 

:30-3:00 p.m.—NBC Music Guild (NBC Blue). 
2:45-5:00 p.m.—Of Men and Books. Prof. 
John T. Frederick reviews books and inter- 
views guest authors (CBS). 

7:30-6:00 p.m.—Let’s Pretend, a program of 
fairy stories for children (CBS). 

:45-8:00 p.m.—The Roving Prof. William 
Montgomery McGovern discusses little known 
sidelights of life around the globe (NBC Red). 


Wednesday 


:00-2:30 p.m.—Your Health, sponsored by the 

American Medical Association (NBC Blue).? 

Jan. 4—Fool’s Gold. 

Jan. 11—Only a Cold. 

Jan. 18—Scarlet Fever, Measles and Whoop- 
ing Cough. 

Jan. 25—Smallpox and Diphtheria. 

Feb. 1—Preventing Epidemics. 

2:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 

“The Lives Between the Lines’ (CBS). 


5:15-5:30 p.m.—-So You Want to Be—Possible 
eareers for high schcol pupils (CBS). 
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5:45-6:00 p.m.—Exploring Space, sponsored 
by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (CBS). 


7:00-6:15 p.m.—Our American Schools, drama- 
tizations tracing growth and development of 
the nation’s school system, Belmont Farley, 
narrator (NBC Red). 

6:30-6:45 p.m.—Music Is My Hobby (NBC 
Red). 

:30-10.00 p.m.—Wings for the Martins. What 
modern education has to say on the prob- 
lems of children and youth in “finding their 
wings.”” Sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers (NBC Blue). 


Thursday 
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:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“This Living World’ (CBS). 
:30-6:00 p.m.—Let’s Pretend, a program of 
fairy stories for children (CBS). 
2:00-6:15 p.m.—Operalogue broadcasts of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, designed to aid 
radio audiences in enjoying opera broad- 
casts (NBC Red). 
:30-9:30 p.m.—Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra with Jose Iturbi as conductor will be 
heard December 1, January 12 and 19, Feb- 
ruary 9, March 2 and 16 (NBC Blue). 
:30-9:15 p.m.—Eastman School of Music Or- 
chestra under the direction of Dr. Howard 
Hanson and Paul White will be heard on 
December 8 and 15, January 5 and 26, 
February 2, 16 and 23, March 9, 23 and 30, 
April 6, 20 and 27 (NBC Blue). 
:30-10:30 p.m.—America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, George V. Denny Jr., moderator 
(NBC Blue). 
10:00-10:30 p.m.—-Columbia Workshop, experi- 
ments in drama (CBS). 
10:30-11:00 p.m.—Americans at Work, inter- 
views with workers in representative jobs. 
CBS adult education series. 


Friday 

2:00-3:00 p.m.—Walter Damrosch Music Appre- 
ciation Hour (NBC Blue). 

2:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“‘New Horizons” (CBS). 

7:15-7:30 p.m.—National Youth Administra- 
tion (NBC Blue). 

10:45-11:00 p.m.—American Viewpoints pro- 
gram (CBS). 
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Saturday 


10:30-10:45 a.m.—The Child Grows Up (NBC 
Blue). 

10:45-11:00 a.m.—Florence Hale’s talks, di- 
rected to parents, explaining methods of 
classroom procedure so that education may 
continue at home as well as in school (NBC 
Red). 

11:00-12:00 noon—Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. New York Philharmonic Children’s 
Concert alternates on third Saturday of each 
month (CBS). 

11:00-11:30 a.m.—No School Today, a new 
safety program for children (NBC Red). 

11:30 a.m.-12:00 noon—Milestones in the His- 
tory of Music, Eastman School of Music 
program (NBC Red). 

12:00 noon-12:25 p.m.—American Education 
Forum. Conducted by Dr. Grayson Kefauver, 
professor of education, Stanford University 
(NBC Blue). 

12:00-12:30 p.m.—NBC Music Guild (NBC 
Red). 

1:15-5:00 p.m.—Metropolitan Opera (NBC 
Red). 

7:45-8:00 p.m.—Lives of Great Men, Dr. Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs (NBC Red). 

8:30-9:00 p.m.—Original Plays (NBC Red). 

10:00-11:30 p.m.—NBC Symphony Orchestra 
under direction of Arturo Toscanini (NBC 
Blue). 





1Except Sunday. 

2 Owing to program conflicts, there will be 
no Chicago broadcast of the network program. 
instead, a recording of the program will be 
broadcast over Station WENR at 8 p.m. each 
Wednesday. 
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RADIO 


Reception Facilities 

There are 147 radios in Kentucky’s 
public schools serving 45,934 children; 
49 sets are in high schools and 80 are 
in elementary schools, while 18 are in 
combined schools. 

The foregoing statistics were com- 
piled by a University of Kentucky sur- 
vey from the replies to a questionnaire 
sent out by the university's radio di- 
rector to 275 district school superintend- 
ents. Ninety-one replies, besides re- 
porting on the possession of a radio, 
gave information on the programs 
listened to and the programs needed 
but not available. 

One school pointed out the need of a 
safety program; two asked for informa- 
tion on public schools; two for history; 
two for geography; one for art appre- 
ciation; two for debates at high school 
level; one for government and politics. 








AWARDS 





American Education Award 

Dr. Payson Smith has been selected 
as the recipient of the American Edu- 
cation Award for 1939, made annually 
by the Associated Exhibitors of the 
N.E.A. to an educator who has con- 
tributed conspicuously to the progress 
of education in America during his 
lifetime. The award will be presented 
to Doctor Smith at the meeting of the 
A.A.S.A. in Cleveland on February 28. 

Doctor Smith’s name will be added 
to the bronze plaque which hangs in 
the N.E.A. headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., containing the names of 
those previously honored: James W. 
Crabtree, Susan M. Dorsey, Randall J. 
Condon, Philander P. Claxton, Albert 
E. Winship, Amos Alonzo Stagg, Wal- 
ter J. Damrosh, Jane Addams, Lorado 
Taft, William McAndrew and Charles 
Hubbard Judd. 

Doctor Smith is a native of Maine 
where he was a secondary school ad- 
ministrator and state superintendent. 
Later he became commissioner of edu- 
cation for Massachusetts. 


RESEARCH 


N. C. Education Recommendations 

Important recommendations of the 
education commission authorized by 
the 1937 North Carolina legislature to 
study the schools of that state were the 
following: (1) an extension of the 
eleven year state-supported _ public 
school program to a twelfth year with 
partial state support; (2) an increase 
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in teachers’ salaries, particularly in the 
longer experienced brackets in the pres- 
ent salary schedule; (3) recodification 
of the school laws of the state; (4) in- 
crease in the compulsory attendance 
law from age 14 to 16, and (5) read- 
justment and rearrangement in the 
present state boards governing educa- 
tion in the state. 


Professional Degrees 

Twenty-two of Pennsylvania’s 246 
district and county superintendents and 
four of its 87 assistant superintendents 


hold the Ph.D. degree, a recent study 
has revealed. Two of the 66 county 
superintendents, or 3 per cent, serving 
at the present time, hold the doctor’s 
degree. Four of the 81 assistant county 
superintendents, or 5 per cent, also hold 
the doctor’s degree. 


Pennsylvania Survey 


The committee on school surveys of 
the University of Pennsylvania School 
of Education has been engaged by the 
board of education, Wyomissing, Pa., 
to survey local district schools. 





Enameled Iron. 


Wisconsin. 





Plans and ideas for washrooms 
will be furnished by Bradley 
Washroom Consultants. Our free 
Catalog mailed a'so on request. 








New “EF” foot-controlled Bradley Washfountain in 


Included in 

the 1939 line of 
Bradley Washfountains Sl 
are two new semi-circular 


~ ; “4p 


fixtures designed especially 
for modern school washrooms 
—from kindergartens to col- 
leges... 

Extremely handsome in appear- 
ance, the fountains are available 
in enameled iron and stainless 
steel. They may be had in hand or 
foot-conirolled types and in three 
or six person capacities. 

Like other Bradley W ashfountains, 
the new fixtures assure the ulti- 


mate in sanitation because each user washes in running water. They save 
space, time and water, facilitate washroom supervision, are simple to 
operate, practically self-cleaning, and extremely durable. 
Write for literature fully describing these new fountains and 
other Bradley products. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2207 West Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee, 





A full circular type Bradley Washfountain 
in a Pennsylvania boys’ school. 


IBIRAIDILIEW 
WASHFOUNTAINS 
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EARLY 500 schools 

told us their experi- 
ences with various projectors. Then, 
Bell & Howell engineers designed the 
new ‘‘Academy,’’ which provides 
Filmosound quality at a price most 
schools can afford. 


The “Academy” is lower in price | 
and easier to operate because it has 


only those controls which are essential in 
school service. In classroom or moder- 
ate-sized auditorium it projects theater- 
quality movies, both sound and silent. 
Has “blimp” case for quiet operation, 
speaker-hiss eliminator, “floating film” 
protection, 750-watt lamp, and three- 


quarter-hour film capacity. Complete 


in two light cases, only $298. Terms 
available. Write for details and for in- 
formation on other new, low-priced 
Filmosound and Filmo silent 
projectors. 


FREE List of 1OOO Sound Films 


Send the coupon now for 
this latest listing of more 
than a thousand 16 mm. 
sound films edited 
especially for education 
and entertainment of 
school children. You 
can save time and 
trouble by centralizing your film rent- 
als and purchases from one complete 
library—the Filmosound Library. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago, New York, 
Hollywood, London. Established 1907. 


SEND COUPON! 





FS ese F888 8888888888888 2828; 
§ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ns 1-39 & 
i : 4 
H 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. H 
t Please send details about ( ) new “Academy” P 
y Filmosound; ( ) Other new Filmosounds; 4 
' (_) Silent Filmos. Also send ( ) Filmosound i 
1 Library listing. i 
g Our present equipment consists of........... nl 
Serr pee (make)sound ! 
; film projectors. : 
' DI ivisadhsadbawsninetesebdaekeneweetud 1 
; a aa ieee ea ale Ca a : 
GB MMBVOB e oo ccccccccccescccscccesecccecccece i 
Re eres ne oS H 


BELL & HOWELL 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 





| San Salvador Promotes Films 

| The New York Times reports that 
| the ministry of education of San Sal- 
| vador has appointed a board of educa- 
| tional motion pictures, which will 
| maintain relations with the Interna- 
tional Institute of Educational Motion 
| Pictures, with headquarters in Rome. 
| The decree instructs the board to pro- 
mote movies as an instructive diversion 
for pupils. 





| 
A Midwest Forum 
More than 450 school administrators 
| of the Chicago metropolitan area were 
dinner guests of the Bell & Howell 
Company at a visual education forum 
in Chicago on December 8. 

An outcome of this meeting is ex- 
pected to be a Midwest Visual Educa- 
tion Forum to be organized in the near 
future. Although the group is being 
sponsored by the Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, this firm will have no part in the 
orgamization after its establishment. 

One feature of the forum was the 
premier showing of a new sound film, 
“How Motion Pictures Move and 
Talk,” that depicts the mechanics of a 
projector, camera, sound and funda- 
mental principles behind production. 

Dr. Harvey B. Lemon, professor of 
physics, University of Chicago, was the 
guest speaker on the program. A panel 
of distinguished visual educators on 
the program included the following: 
Paul G. Edwards, director, science and 
visual instruction, Chicago board of 


education; Mrs. R. M. McClure, presi- 
dent, Better Films Council of Chicago- 
land; E. C. Waggoner, director, science 
and visual instruction, Elgin High 
School, Elgin, Ill.; J. E. Hanson, chief, 
bureau of visual instruction, extension 
division, University of Wisconsin; Don- 
ald Bean, University of Chicago Press, 
and P. W. Fitzwater, Lake View High 
School, Chicago. 


Films in Review | 


Tue Micuican Beaver: 16 mm. silent 
15 min.). Free. Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Educational 
Division, Lansing. 

Habits and habitats, life and daily 
work of the beaver are admirably por- 
trayed. Excellent quality of the photog- 
raphy enables the children to observe 
at first hand the rebuilding of a dam- 
aged beaver dam, the cutting of sap- 
lings and the animal’s floating of logs 
down a series of canals which have 
been constructed for the purpose. 

Straight-forward factual dialogue 
adds not a little to its value. Vocab- 
ulary is well chosen and the dialogue 
is concise with time between comments 
to concentrate on the picture itself. 

From the point of view of elementary 
science, the dialogue is especially grati- 
fying. There is no attempt made to 
personify and humanize the beaver. In 
fact, definite effort is made to correct 
erroneous impressions that children 
have gained from other sources. An 
outstanding educational motion _pic- 
ture.—Beatrice Hurry, Horace Mann 
School, New York City. 














Films for the School Screen 


American History— 5. Civil War Period 





Heart of Lincoln—His life; early strug- 
gles and hardships; his power of self- 
sacrifice; responsibilities and courage 
during the Civil War. 5 reels. 16 
and 35 mm., silent. For rent or for 
purchase. Wholesome Films Service, 
Inc., 28 Melrose Street, Boston, for 
16 mm. Ideal Pictures Corporation, 
28 East Eighth Street, Chicago, for 
35 mm. 

Dixie—Chronicles of America series. 
The story of the civilian South 
throughout the Civil War, revealing 
the part played by the women of the 
Confederacy and the position and 
attitude of the slaves. Appomattox: 
General Lee meets with General 
Grant and terms of surrender are 
arranged. 3 reels. 16 and 35 mm., 
silent. For rent or for purchase. 
Yale University Press Film Service, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Abraham Lincoln—Condensed version 
of the Drinkwater play. 2 reels. 35 
mm., silent. For rent. F. C. Pictures 
Corporation, 505 Pearl Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Rise of Steam Power and Civil War— 
From the series, “Three Centuries of 
Massachusetts,” prepared under the 
direction of Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart. | reel. 16 mm., sound. For 
rent. Bell & Howell Company, Films 
Division, 1839 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Abraham Lincoln—Two reels that de- 
pict the life and times of Lincoln. 
Reel 1 deals with his life up until his 
election to the presidency. Reel 2 
shows Lincoln as a statesman. 16 
and 35 mm., silent. For rent or for 
purchase. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Teaching Films Division, Rochester, 
N. Y. 
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MEETINGS 





Schools v. Job Agencies 

Whose function it is to find jobs for 
youth was a point that brought wide 
divergencies of opinion from vocational 
authorities and educators attending the 
meeting of the American Vocational 
\ssociation in St. Louis last month. 

Many educators insisted placement 
should be developed as a function of 
the public schools. Others objected on 
the grounds that it could be accom- 
plished better by outside agencies. 

George E. Hutcherson, supervisor of 
guidance, New York State Department 
of Education, asserted that the schools 
have a knowledge of the pupil’s ability 
and training and could place him as 
readily as an employment agency if 
school taxes were sufficient. 

John H. Seidel, state director of vo- 
cational education, Baltimore, _ said 
employment agencies ignore youth i 
favor of the experienced applicant. For 
that reason he advocated special pro- 
vision for the placement of youth and 
expressed the belief it was part of the 
school’s job. 

Walter V. Bingham, executive direc- 
tor of the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion of New York City, would make it 
the school’s responsibility to shorten the 
lag between graduation and the first 
job. 

Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, director of 
guidance and placement for the N.Y.A., 
said that she believed other organiza- 
tions could handle job placement better 
than schools, because the task of occu- 
pational adjustment of youth cannot be 
carried on without considerable regard 
for the preferences of the youth. With- 
out conscription, youth will continue to 
exercise considerable independence re- 
gardless of the plan of organized 
society, she pointed out. “There gets 
to be a saturation point, when a boy or 
girl refuses to go to school any longer, 
and when a youth reaches it he prefers 
some place else to school.” 

More than 4000 of the association’s 
18,000 members attended the conven- 
tion. There was considerable discussion 
of the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher Bill 
and the consensus seemed to be that 
the organization should support it pro- 
vided it could be assured that vocational 
education will be continued and that 
the accepted standards for trade train- 
ing will not be lowered. 

Some comment was caused by the 
appointment of specialists in vocational 
guidance in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and in state departments of public 
instruction. Some regarded the step 
with alarm in view of the fact that 
these individuals are to be paid out of 
Smith-Hughes or George-Deen funds. 
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It was felt that there are so many ac- 
tivities going on under the name of 
vocational guidance that there is a dan- 
ger of the funds being directed into 
channels that have no vocational sig- 
nificance. It was generally decided to 
await developments. 


School Board Members Organize 

Twenty-eight states were represented 
in the organization meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of School Board 
Members that met in Chicago Decem- 


ber 5 and 6. Paul J. Wortman, Dayton, 
Ohio, was elected president of the 
newly formed group. Lynn Thompson, 
president, Minneapolis board of educa- 
tion, was named secretary-treasurer. 


College Teachers to Meet 

The National Society of College 
Teachers of Education will meet in 
Cleveland February 25 to March 1. It 
will hold joint meetings with several 
allied groups, including the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges and 





RICH LIQUA~SAN “C” DISPENSED 
IN THICK, CREAMY LATHER FORM 


YOU CAN EASILY SEE why 371 school executives switched 
last year to Liqua-San “‘C” and the Sana-Lather Dispenser. 


First, they learned that Liqua-San ““C’”—40% concentrated, and 
without wasteful impurities—dilutes with 3 or 4 parts water and 
gives more thorough handwashings per dollar than any other soap. 


Second, they welcomed the soothing olive oil content. 


Third, they marveled at the tremendous economy offered by the 
sturdy, tamper-proof Sana-Lather—the dispenser that turns out 
soap in foam form—90 % air, 9% water, and only 1% soap. 


This money-saving combination brings you savings in soap costs 
which no other soap dispensing system can match. Try it—now. 


Te WUNTINGTON <=> LABORATORIES Me 


mvin MUNTINCTON. INDIANA = rononre 


LIQUA-SAN'C’ 


LIQUID 
TOILET SOAP 


SANA-LATHER FOAM TYPE SOAP DISPENSER 
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Supervisors of Student Teaching, the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation and the American Educational 
Research Association. 





LEGISLATION 





Tenure Threatened 

Job security that Pennsylvania teach- 
ers have obtained through tenure legis- 
lation is threatened by the State School 
Directors Association, which is plan- 
ning to sponsor drastic amendments to 
the law. 

Contemplated changes include insub- 
ordination as a possible cause of dis- 
missal; definition of incompetency; a 
three year probation period before 
tenure becomes applicable; dismissal of 
married women teachers at the discre- 
tion of school districts; no tenure pro- 
tection beyond the age of 62 years, and 
elimination of the right of recourse to 
the courts. 


61,000 Imaginary Pupils 

When the Illinois general assembly 
convenes this month, bills will be placed 
before it that will aid in consolidating 
many of the 9925 one room rural 
schools in the state. One bill would 


offer state funds in payment of 75 


he ATA PRICE 


Y EE a 


per cent of the cost of transporting 
children from abandoned one room 


schools to consolidated schools. Maxi- 
mum annual payment for one pupil 
would be $15. This would cost $400,- 
000 the first year, it is estimated. 

Another bill would revise the method 
of distributing state aid to one room 
schools. Schools would receive the 
present amount of $11 per pupil annu- 
ally only for the actual number of pu- 
pils in attendance. At present the 
smaller schools are paid for 18 pupils, 
$198, whether they have one or 18, and 
this makes local school boards reluctant 
to consider consolidation. Actually the 
state is paying for 61,000 imaginary 
pupils. 





For Improvement of Instruction 


The Florida Department of Public 
Instruction has recently published Bul- 
letin No. 1 of a Florida Program for 
the Improvement of Instruction, which 
deals with valuable aids for teachers in 
grades 7 to 12. It contains an intro- 
ductory section explaining the point of 
view from which these materials were 
developed and suggestions for their 
classroom use. 





TRANSPORTATION 


The Answer Is “No” 


“May a school bus driver employed 
by or under contract with a school 





PUBLICATIONS 


board furnish school transportation to 
nonresident pupils at rates less than the 
pro rata cost?’ When the state auditor 





Pictorial Progress 


The 1937 annual report of the super- 
intendent of the Detroit public schools 


of Iowa asked this question of the at- 
torney general of that state, the attorney 
general's answer was “no.” 


was in the main pictorial, resembling 


Life magazine in its layout and format. 
This year the Detroit report is a tab- 
loid rotogravure magazine of 16 pages. 
The Detroit Teachers Association has 
contributed to the publication of this 
report in order that it may reach every 


home in the city of Detroit. 


Winter Tragedy 

Early one snowy morning in Decem- 
ber a school bus loaded with more than 
40 pupils, ranging in ages from 12 to 
18 years, on its way to the Jordan Dis- 
trict High School at Midvale, a suburb 
of Salt Lake City, stopped near a rail- 


—* SCHOOLS CAN AFFORD 


Portable model PR-12 combines four 
distinct units in onemperfect recorder, 
electric phonograph, licensed radio, 
and public address system. 
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This method of letting the student hear 
himself as others hear him has long been 
acknowledged a most powerful method of 
self-correction and advancement. Now the 
Federal Recorder brings this indispensable 
teaching equipment in the easy range of 
your school, 













@ Most practical advance in modern pedagogy is the principle 
of self-correction made possible by the use of the recorder. Now 
Federal brings this important equipment comfortably within the 
budget limitations of every school, regardless of size. 


Almost every subject in modern curricula is taught more effi- 
ciently, quickly, and impressionably with the aid of the Federal 
Recorder. Pupils of vocal and instrumental music, public speak- 
ing, and all academics quickly make noticeable advance by letting 
them hear themselves as others hear them. Recitations, oral 
examinations, addresses, radio programs, concerts and recitals, 
anything spoken, sung, or played into the microphone is instant- 
ly recorded by the simplest mechanism and is immediately 
playable without lifting the record from the turntable. No 
technical knowledge required. Anyone can operate a Federal, 
anywhere. Simplified control desk makes it as easy as running 
a phonograph or tuning a radio. 


Federal Recorders are made in both portable and console models, 
with recorder, electric phonograph, licensed radio, and public 
address features. 

Portable model P-12 with 12-inch turntable, Wright-De Costa 
dynamic speaker, $25 Crystal microphone, is a sensational 
success in school work and is being adopted by hundreds of 
schools of all classes throughout the country. Priced at only 
$179 complete. Write for free descriptive, illustrated catalog. 


CONTINENTAL MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 1752, 630 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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road crossing in accordance with Utah 
law and then drove ahead. The bus 
was directly on the tracks when it was 
struck by a fast freight train that had 
not been visible to the bus driver in the 
snowstorm. 

Because the bodies of the children 
were so mutilated, at an improvised 
morgue in the Salt Lake City General 
Hospital, only 22 pupils’ bodies and 
that of the driver were able to be iden- 
tified immediately. Seventeen of the 
survivors were injured, six critically. 





NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 

Supt. Frank Copy of Detroit was 
honored at an informal dinner given 
by the administrative division of the 
Detroit Teachers Association celebrat- 
ing his completion of twenty years as 
superintendent of schools in Detroit. 
Mr. Cody began his twenty-first year 
as superintendent and his twenty-sixth 
year as a member of the state board of 
education at the beginning of this 
school year. 

B. R. Waker, who served for ten 
years as vice principal and principal of 
the high school at Fayetteville, Ark., is 
now superintendent of schools at Port- 
land, Ark. 

Homer W. ANDERSON, superintend- 
ent of schools, Omaha, Neb., is a likely 
choice for the post of superintendent of 





Coming Meetings 


Jan. 12-13—Public School Officers Associa- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn. 

Feb. 22-25—American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, Cleveland. 
Feb. 22-25—-National Vocational Guidance 

Association, Cleveland. 
Feb. 25-26—School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland. 

Feb. 25-March 1—National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education, Cleveland. 
Feb. 25-March 2—American Association of 

School Administrators, Cleveland. 
March 2-4—-American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
March 22-24—South Carolina 
Association, Columbia. 
March 22-24—Mississippi Education Asso- 
ciation, Jackson. 


Education 


March 23-25—Alabama Education Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 

March 23-25—Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, Atlanta. 

April 3-6—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation (N.E.A.) San Francisco. 

April 6-8—Tennessee Education Association, 
Nashville. 

April 8—California Teachers Association, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

April 10-14—<Association for Childhood Ed- 
ucation, Atlanta, Ga. 

April 12-15—Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville. 

April 15—Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 
tion, Boston. 

July 2-6—National Education Association, 
San Francisco. 

Oct. 16-20—National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, Cincinnati. 








schools at San Antonio, Tex., the San 
Antonio Express reports. Supt. J. CHEs- 
TER CocHRraN, who resigned in July 
subject to appointment of a new super- 
intendent, will serve as an assistant 
superintendent. 

Georce H. Ise has succeeded the 
late Frank L. MILLER as superintend- 
ent of schools at Lyons, N. Y. He for- 
merly was principal of Westmoreland 
Central School, Westmoreland, N. Y. 

Mrs. Maup SmitH RUwuNDALL and 
Hucu N. Garwoop, superintendents, 
respectively, in the first and third super- 
visory districts of Dutchess County, 


Sterling “‘Greensite”’ 


There is neither dust nor 


STERLING 
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STemine Ph wet: AND 
A permanent cement-asbestos backing 
with a superior writing surface makes 
Green or 
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_BLACKBOARD 
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LOPLATE BLACK 

A du we weer writen surface. 

Proved for 50 years by schools every- 

where. Solid wood-fibre backing. Green 

or black. 


MANUFACTURERS 








For the 


NEW MODERN SCHOOLROOM 
Specify Sterling Greensite 


Progressive schools everywhere are showing a marked preference for 
this attractive, sight-saving board that so greatly increases visibility; 
adds so much to the cheerful atmosphere of the schoolroom. 


and Sterling Black are krown for their velvety- 
smooth writing surface that will not peel, buckle, check or wear smooth. 
“screech” with Sterling kecause these boards 
have a hard, even surface that bites into 
the chalk with the slightest pressure. 
Sterling Boards are of uniform thickness 
and extra long lengths, to simplify in- 
stallation. 


Let Weber Costello show you how in- 
expensive it is to outfit your entire new 
ee school building with improved, sight-sav- 
ing Sterling “Greensite.” Write for folder. 


Address Dept. N-1 on school letterhead for 


free samples and complete information. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Maps e Globes « Blackboards « Crayons e Chalks « Erasers « Accessories 


New York, on August 1 will become 
superintendents in the Hyde Park and 
Wappingers Falls Central school dis- 
tricts of that county. 

P. R. AuwarTer is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Virginia, IIl., suc- 
ceeding M. M. Crurt, who recently 
was elected county superintendent of 
schools in Cass County, Illinois. 

Acrrep J. Maryortt, principal of the 
senior high school at Pawtucket, R. L., 
has become the assistant superintendent 
of schools at East Providence. 

A.J. NeBLEsiIck, principal of the high 
school at Auburn, Neb., has been ap- 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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pointed superintendent to succeed J. A 
JIMERSON, appointed dean of men at 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru. 

Wicarp B. Spapinc became assist 
ant superintendent of schools at Bel- 
mont, Mass., on January 1. He for- 
merly was superintendent of the school 
district that includes Hanover, Hanson 
and Norwell, Mass. 


Principals 


been appointed principal of the high 
school at Lagro, Ind. 

E:mer A. Keiser has been elected 
supervising principal of Porter Town- 
ship High School at Tower City, Pa 
He succeeds Dr. O. C. KunTzLEMAN, 
who resigned to become a member of 
the faculty at Keystone State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa. 

A. Henry Orroson, principal of the 
Memorial Junior High School of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., has been appointed to 


tion: Mary Heten Brinpi, Avondale 
School; Americo Rosert SANSONE, 
Sumner School; Lucy F. RiGHEmenr, 
Mayfair School; Matuew L. Firzcer- 
ALD, Shoop School; ANNa Doris Lanz, 
Schiller School; Witt1am J. Cooney, 
Skinner School; Frances A. McCar- 
THEY, Otis School; MARGARET GERTRUDE 
McCartuy, Oakland School; Grace 
Acnes Mu.Loveten, Jefferson School; 
IsABELLE E. Firzstmmons, Harte and 
Revere schools; Micuart R. Fortino, 





B. B. Herr, new president of the 
southern district of the Pennsylvania 
Education Association, is principal of 
the new $1,500,000 coeducational high 
school at Lancaster, Pa. 

Oris J. BARNHILL, formerly a faculty 
member of Buchtel High School, 
Akron, Ohio, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Hower Vocational High 


head Junior High School West at Ar- 
lington, Mass., to succeed Dr. Franx- 
tin P. Hawkes, who was appointed 
superintendent at Abington, Mass. 
Cuartes A. Fry is the new principal son, Emerson and Peabody schools; 
of Franklin High School, Portland, Ore. 
Henry J. Firzpatrick has been ap- and Thomas schools, and Henry J. 
pointed principal of Holyoke High 


Kershaw School; Littian PETERSON, 
Crerar and Chalmers schools; Catu- 
ERINE JOSEPHINE RyANn, Palmondon and 
Haven schools; GLapys EsTELLE SAMP- 


GERTRUDE CATHERINE SHEA, Headley 


WoessNeER, Tennyson School. 


School, Akron. School, Holyoke, Mass., to succeed Dr. 


Rex Carven, for three years principal Howarp Conant, 


of the high school at Wahoo, Neb., was school since 1906. 
resignation becomes effective at the end 


appointed principal of the high school 
at Auburn, Neb., recently. 

Dr. Frepertck W. Oswa pn JRr., prin- 
cipal of Eastern District High School, 


of the school year. 


mended by the board of superintend- to the post. 


ents for the principalship of the new Supt. Witi1AM H. Joxunson of Chi- 
Lafayette High School, nearing comple- cago recently recommended the ap- 
pointment of 16 new elementary school 
principals who were appointed re- 
cently by the Chicago board of educa- 


tion at Bensonhurst, N. Y. 
Harry G. Davis, a substitute teacher 
in the schools at South Bend, Ind., has 





INEXPENSIVE ONLIWON SERVICE PROTECTS 
STUDENTS AGAINST CONTAGIOUS DISEASE 


Follow the example of hospitals which have 
standardized on Onliwon Towels and Tissue. 
Dispensed from fool-proof, sanitary cabinets. 

For better attendance records, get full infor- 
mation from your local A.P.W. distributor, or 


write to A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, N. Y. 


Onliwon Towels and Tissue | 


The complete washroom service 
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who has directed the 


State Departments 

Doctor Conant’s Jessie M. Parker succeeded AGNEs 
SAMUELSON as state superintendent of 
public instruction in Iowa on January 1. 


Epwarp F. Fottey, acting vice prin- Miss Samuelson held the office for 
cipal of Central High School, Paterson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been recom N. J., has been appointed permanently 


twelve years. 

Dr. Wacter F. Dexter, California 
superintendent of public instruction, 
has been placed in charge of educa- 
tional exhibits at the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition. Dr. Ira W. 
Kissy, chief of the bureau of business 
education, will have the title of director 





VICTOR REFUSED 


to “Let well enough alone” 












| Sa, THE WORLD’S MOST WIDELY USED 16MM SOUND PROJECTOR 
GETS A New, Super Endurance Mechanism 
ANIMATOPHONE’S 16mm Sound Leadership has been 
made more secure than ever by VICTOR’S creation of a 
Super-Endurance Mechanism that anticipates the perform- 
ance demands of the future! This epoch-making advance in 


| mechanism design not only provides definite assurance of 


UNPRECEDENTED PERFORMANCE, but it promises 
amazing reductions in upkeep and service costs! 


Just a few of the highlights of 
VICTOR’S new SUPER ENDURANCE MECHANISM are: 
FEWER MOVING PARTS .. . “STRIP-PROOF” GEARS . LIFE- 
TIME BEARINGS that need NO OILING . . 300 PERCENT STRONGER 
CAM-ASSEMBLY .. . NO FLICKER even at sub-normal speeds . 
INCREASED FLATNESS OF FIELD without loss of light ... IN- 
CREASED SMOOTHNESS and CLARITY in sound reproduc- 
tion due to improvements in Filter and Optics. 
Ask TODAY for a Demonstration of the 
NEW Animatophones. Prices start at $275.00. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Chicago Los Angeles New York 
ANIMATOPHONE SOUND PROJECTORS 
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of educational exhibits. His assistant 
will be Mrs. Vesta MUEHLEISEN. 

Dr. Don M. Wo tre of Beaver Falls, 
Pa., has been appointed chief of the 
division of registrations and renewals 
in the Pennsylvania department of pub- 
lic instruction. He succeeds Dr. W. 
Ray Smitu, who has become dean of 
instruction at the Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Resignations and Retirements 

Dr. Ranpotpw T. Concpon will re- 
tire February | as principal of Potsdam 
State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Wirrrep H. Price, for more than 
thirty years superintendent of schools 
at Watertown, Mass., has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. -_Francis A. KEtty 
was appointed to the vacancy. 

CuHarLes Baxter CRITCHFIELD, prin- 
cipal of Knoxville Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced that 
after fifty years of teaching he will re- 
tire in June. 

E. R. Deertne has resigned as super- 
intendent of Dunsmuir Elementary 
School, Dunsmuir, Calif., to become 
supervisor of rural schools in Siskiyou 
County, California. 


Miscellaneous 
Orren H. Lu tt has been appointed 
to the post of deputy executive director, 


National Youth Administration, recent- 
ly vacated by Ricnarp R. Brown. 

Dr. Witarp E. Givens recently was 
reelected executive chief of the head- 
quarters staff of the N.E.A. for a four 
year term. 

Dr. Ray L. Hamon, school building 
specialist on the staff of Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, has been recom- 
mended by the Nashville board of edu- 
cation as a consultant on the new 
$2,800,000 school building program in 
that city. 


In the Colleges 

CuHaANcELLor E. H. Linpvey of the 
University of Kansas has asked the 
board of regents to relieve him of ad- 
ministrative duties at the end of this 
academic year. The chancellor, who 
will reach the retirement age of 70 
early in the next academic year, ex- 
pressed a desire to return to teaching, 
saying he would cherish greatly the 
opportunity to teach a “course in liv- 
ing” to undergraduates. 

Herman B WELLs was inaugurated 
as the eleventh president of Indiana 
University on December 1, becoming 
at the age of 37 the youngest state uni- 
versity president in the country. 

Wa ter R. McCornack, Cleveland 
architect, will become dean of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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NOW You Can 
Complete Shop with Machinery 
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ESTIMATE OF 


cost OF 


WITH DELTA POWER TOOLS 


1—10” Tilting-arbor sow, with motor. 


1—14" Band sow, with stand...+++* 
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1—Spindle, shaper, with motor. .++> 


1—14” Drill press, with motor 


1—Mortising attachment, with spindle 


1—12” Wood-turning lathe, with 
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EQUIPPING SCHOOL SHOP 


$138.25 


57.15 






stand 70.95 


specify Delta power tools for 





pupils for the same investment! 









school of architecture when WILLIAM 
EMERSON retires next autumn. Mr. 
McCornack, a designer of school and 
college buildings, was appointed in 
1936 by the board of education, New 
York City, to study school building 
problems. 

Dr. Rate Noyer, dean of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind.,_re- 
turned in late December from a seven 
months’ European tour where he 
studied modern education. 

Dr. Mowat G. Frazer, lecturer in 
education at the University of Michi- 
gan, has been appointed dean of Win- 
throp College at Rock Hill, $. C. He 
will assume his new duties this month. 

Dr. Umpnrey Lee, dean of the 
school of religion at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, has accepted the presidency of 
Southern Methodist University. 

Dovuctas E. Scares, director of re- 
search for the Cincinnati public schools, 
is teaching the required graduate 
courses in statistical methods at Teach- 
ers College, University of Cincinnati, 
during the 1938-39 session. 

Dr. Racpu F. StreBEL, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Syracuse University, 
was elected president of the National 
Institutional Teacher Placement Asso- 
ciation when it met in Chicago recently. 
He will direct the association’s annual 
survey of teacher placement results. 








EGU @ 
for less than *600 


Figure the saving you make when you 
your 
school shop—at no sacrifice in training 
efficiency or quality of machinery! You 
can equip your shop for almost 70% 
less money when you use Delta light 
power tools instead of heavy mill-type 
machinery—or you can equip your shop 
to handle nearly three times as many 

















Delta power tools are actually better 
tools, in many respects, than old fash- 
ioned heavy machines. They are port- 
able, more convenient to operate, cost 
less for power and maintenance, AND 
THEY ARE THE SAME TOOLS 
THAT YOUR PUPILS WILL MOST 
LIKELY USE AFTER THEY GRAD- 
UATE . . whether they go into indus- 
try or work with machines as a hobby. 

Send the coupon today for the 
1939 Delta Catalog showing the 
™ complete line of Delta—and showing 
how these low-cost tools meet the 
needs of school shops. 


DELTA MFG. CO. 


625 E. VIENNA AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


— 











Delta Mfg. Co. 
625 E. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: 
Catalog. 


Name 
Address 


Please send me the new 1939 Delta 


...otate .. 
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EpucATION FOR AMERICAN LiFE. A 
New Program for the State of New 
York. The Regents’ Inquiry, Luther 
T. Gulick, Director. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. 
Pp. xvii t 167. $2. 

Summary volume of the most signifi- 
cant state survey of public education 
yet made. Presents in concise, clear-cut 
style current weaknesses and recom- 
mendations for improvement. 

THE TRAINING OF PRISON GUARDS IN 
rHE STATE oF New York. By Wal 
ter M. Wallack. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938. Pp. xix + 
417. $2.75. 

Description and evaluation of the 
methods by which New York State is 
attempting to improve the caliber and 
competency of prison personnel. 
TEACHABLE Movements. A New Ap 

proach to Health. By Jay B. Nash. 

New York: A. S. Barnes and Com 

pany, 1938. Pp. x +243. $1.50. 

Sensible and much needed debunk 
ing of magic, superstitions and sheer 
nonsense that have progressively crept 


Your Gymnasium Seating should combine 


SAFETY 
CONVENIENCE 
SPACE ECONOMY... 











torium chair storage beneath the stands is an exclusive feature which 
saves space and time with better chair protection. Being stored in 
the Gym and evenly distributed about the floor, chairs can be set 
for use or returned to storage with the minimum of labor. Write us 
for bulletin and cost estimate. We also make wood and steel portable 


leechers for indoor-outdoor use. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois 
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cation brought up to date. 


@® UNIVERSAL 


Fold-A-Way Gymnasium 
Stands will permit live 
overloads of 100% with 
complete 
easy to open—easy 
to close, and when in use, 
weight is supported 
on and equalized by the 
cabinet for maximum 


are 


into so-called school hygiene courses. 

Highly recommended for professional 

improvement, as well as for entertain- 

ment. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR A STATE SYSTEM OF 
Pusiic ScHoots in TENNESSEE, 1903- 
1936. By Andrew David Holt. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 753. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1938. Pp. xvit502. $3.85. 
Well-written story of Tennessee's 

twentieth century struggle to establish, 
maintain and improve a state system of 
public schools, describing problems and 
methods encountered and __ progress 
made. 

WEALTH, CHILDREN AND Epucation. By 
John K. Norton and Margaret All- 
tucker Norton. Second Edition. The 
Strayer-Engelhardt School Adminis- 
tration Series. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1938. Pp. xviiit 
138. $2. 

Significant study of financial inequal- 
ity between states with respect to edu- 

Suggests 





safety. They 


Audi- 


protection. 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 





program of federal aid. Deserves 

thoughtful reading. 

Books AND Basis. By Garry Cleveland 
Myers and Clarence Wesley Sumner. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Com- 
pany, 1938. Pp. 116. $1.75. 

Help for parents in choosing ade- 
quate reading for small children. Val- 
uable for adult study groups. 

THe Happy Autocrat. A Life of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. By Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne. Illustrations by 
William Merritt Berger. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1938. 
Pp. 213. $2. 

Biography of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
adjusted to the youthful reader. 

Tue Great Roap. By Frederic Arnold 
Kummer. Illustrations by John R. 
Flanagan. Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Company, 1938. Pp. xi 
+305. $2.50. 

Stories of the Great Road that 
stretched from Cairo to Basra over 
which the Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyp- 
tian, Macedonian, Greek and Persian 
passed to seek adventure, to carry trade 
and to conquer. Deserves a place in 
secondary school libraries. 

SOUTHERN PLainsMEN. By Carl Coke 
Rister. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1938. Pp. xviii +289. $3: 
Well-documented history of the pic- 

turesque history of the conquest of the 





This chair has a seat 
which folds indpend- 
ently from the action 
of the chair frame... 
allowing more rows 
+». more seats. 


She | Monooy Liane 





Write for General Catalog No. 100 


B NORCOR MFG. CO. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 
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Provides MAXIMUM USABILITY / 


Tue Heywood § 575 is a solidly constructed unit which pro- 
vides maximum usability and flexible seating arrangements. The adjustment works on 


the wedge principle. It cannot work down, yet it is easy to make and to maintain positive 


adjustments. 


This Unit Movable Desk is but one of 
the many practical and scientific de- 
signs of Heywood-Wakefield School 
Furniture. We shall be pleased to 
send you complete circular upon 
request, if you will mail a post card 
to our Gardner, Massachusetts office. 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 


School Furniture 


GARDNER MASS. 




















PROTECTOR OF 
HONEST VALUES 


ScHoon EXECUTIVES 
have found that price alone is only half the story. 
What they get for that price is the other half. True 
thrift means getting one’s full money’s worth. 

The competition of inferior merchandise has 
made it difficult for the reputable manufacturer and 
the conscientious distributor who honestly strive to 
serve the school field. But their day is returning. 

A new appreciation is being felt, a revival of 
school loyalty to those firms which have consistently 
offered dependable merchandise, refusing the temp- 
tation to cut quality below the recognized standards 
of utility. They are being rewarded for their stead- 
fast principles. 

Most of these substantial concerns have kept 
right on advertising their products to schools. Hav- 
ing built up a reputation for good merchandise, 
they could not afford to jeopardize the confidence of 
school executives in their integrity. Advertising 
has been their anchor to quality—it will con- 
tinue to be their means of assuring honest values. 
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otect Floors 


sg ra 


AN ECONOMICAL NECESSITY FOR 
SCHOOL CHAIRS, DESKS AND TABLES 


Bassick Rubber Cushion Slides are now made with 
a heavier gauge and harder steel base... the 
highest quality cushion slide available. There are 
sizes and types for all furniture, wood or metal. 
Write for free samples. 


End No 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Casters and Floor Protection Equipment 


THE BASSICK COMPANY - BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT | 
Canadian Factory: STEWART-WARNER-ALEMITE CORPORATION | 


OF CANADA, LTD., BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO | 
b a 
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southern plains. A vivid picture of the 
early plainsmen, the frontier doctor and 
the early schoolmaster. A contribution 
to the literature of Americana. 


Fichtinc Muskets. By Edith Bishop 
Sherman. Illustrations by Henry C. 
Pitz. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1938. Pp. viit324. $2. 
Some of the incidents in the struggle 

for liberty in New Jersey during the 

war for independence are interestingly 
told for secondary school readers. 

STANDARDS FOR CoLLeGE Buivpines. By 
E. S. Evenden, G. D. Strayer and 
N. L. Engelhardt. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 
x +226. $2.25. 

To furnish orientation and descrip- 
tive background for the use of a stand- 
ardized score card, a college school 
plant measuring instrument, by the 
same authors. 


Just Off the Press 


Le Francais Expriguve. By Albert L. 
Cru. New York: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1938. Pp. xii +220. $1.16. 

INTERPRETING THE SCHOOLS oF NICHO- 
LAs County To THE Pustic. By L. O. 
Bobbitt. Summerville, W. Va.: Nich- 
olas County Board of Education, 
1938. Pp. 80. Gratis (Paper Cover). 


Far Eastern FunpaMentats. Edited 
by David Warren Ryder. Far East- 
ern Affairs Pamphlets, Vol. 1, No. 7. 
San Francisco: The Editor, 447 Sut- 
ter St., September 1938. Pp. 36. 
$0.10, Single Copies; $1 for 12 Issues, 
(Paper Cover). 

SrupENt’s Noresooks, Series A, B, C 
and D. Prepared by Charles H. 
Farnsworth and Lawrence Abbott 
for Use in N.B.C. Music Apprecia- 
tion Hour, Eleventh Season: 1938-39. 
Conducted by Walter Damrosch. 
New York: National Broadcasting 
Company, Inc., 1938. Pp. 32, Each 
Notebook. $0.10 Each 
Covers). 

Retaitinc. Principles and Practices of 
Retail Buying, Advertising, Selling 
and Management. By G. Henry 
Richert. New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 1938. Pp. xv 
+ 432. $2. 

ORNAMENTAL TypewriTinc. By George 
A. Flanagan. Illustrated. New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 
1938. Pp. viiit113. $1 (Paper 
Cover). 

PropLteMs IN Economic GEOGRAPHY. 
By Douglas C. Ridgley and Sidney 
E. Ekblaw. Illustrations by George 
R. Means. New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 1938. Pp. xiii 
+203. $1 (Paper Cover). 


( Paper 





HicHways AND Byways oF PENNSYL- 
vANiA. By Linnie B. James. Phila- 
delphia: The Circle Book Co., 1938. 
Pp. 63. $0.24 (Paper Cover). 

CHILDREN’s LITERATURE BY GRADES AND 
Types. By Ollie Depew. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1938. Pp. xiii + 
706. $3.25. 

THe Revative Merits oF THREE 
MetHops oF Suptrraction. An Ex- 
perimental Comparison of the De- 
composition Method of Subtraction 
With the Equal Additions Method 
and the Austrian Method. By John 
Theodore Johnson. Contributions to 
Education, No. 738. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. 
Pp. 76. $1.60. 

Tue Liprary AND THE Rapio. By Faith 
Holmes Hyers. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 
xi +100. $0.75 (Paper Cover). 

SruDYy AND APPRECIATION OF THE SHORT 
Story. By Roy lvan Johnson, Esther 
Marshall Cowan and Mary Safford 
Peacock. New York: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1938. Pp. 398+ 1xxxii. 
$1.40. 

Supyect INDEx To HicH ScuHoov Fic- 
TION. By Jeanne Van Nostrand. 
Preliminary Edition. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1938. Pp. 67. 


$0.75 (Paper Cover). 








FOR A REVELATION 
IN ERASING 


You will be 
amazed how 
easily you can 
erase the chalk 
marks and at 
the same time 
also pick up the 
chalk dust from 
the board when 
you use a 
Speedo Chamois 
Eraser. All of 
this can be done with a few of the 
easiest strokes imaginable. 


All the wear from erasing is on 
the edge of the chamois fins which 
means that the wear will be uniform 
instead of in one spot as is true of a 
flat chamois eraser. 


Easily and quickly cleaned with 
a whisk broom or brush. Round edge 
back makes an easy grip for the 
hand 


N. Y.. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
421 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Makers of everything from the chalkboard frame to the eraser 









This Finer Furniture Gets 
BETTER CLASS RESULTS 


When you install Kewaunee Furniture you give your in- 
structors every opportunity to handle classes properly. 
You give each student full opportunity to do his best. In 
this finer furniture you get every convenience, every helpful 
feature, design that makes class work easier for the student 


and class management easier for the instructor. 


Write today for the Kewaunee Blue 
Book, the most complete catalog of 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 
in the industry. No charge to buyers. 


Karcite Sink 


Write for your copy on your school’s No. S-600 


letterhead. 





On All 
Orders for 
Laboratory 
Furniture 
be sure to 

Specify 
KARCITE 

SINKS 











~ 


— 
Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 





LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye Ce. 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Cen. Mgr. 
228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, III. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Sweeping the U.S. A.! 


Greggs Typing 


SECOND EDITION 
by 


SoRelle, Smith, Foster, and Blanchard 


GREGG TYPING develops basic skill on 
straight copy before requiring the student to 
type business papers. 

GREGG TYPING is lesson planned, arranged 
in daily teaching units from cover to cover. 

GREGG TYPING ‘represents widely recog- 
nized leadership in typing text materials in 
the schools of the United States. 

GREGG TYPING brings increased typing 
skill, a higher average of results for the class, 
and relief to the busy teacher. 


Write our nearest office for 
further information. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
TORONTO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON SYDNEY 


BOSTON 











DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


325 N. Wells Street 





Dept. B-1 Chicago, IIl. 











All Darnell Casters 
feature a patented 
Double Ball-Bearing 
Swivel ... assuring 
greatest efficiency. 

















1. Made in both 


the twin and single 
wheel type casters. 





2. They make any 
type piano easily 00 
movable, 0 o Darnell Costers be 


3. They protect and 


preserve the beauty fhe -o e Fo 
of your floors. page Manual of D od 


4. Pay for them- 
selves in the savings ONG E ALIFO 


‘aa make for you. , 7 O 
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IDEAL SEATING COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


THE 





AUDITORIUM 


. . . provide extreme comfort, 
correct posture and long service. 
Correctly designed and made of 
quality materials throughout, by 
a company long established and 
recognized as an authority on 
public seating. 


Dealers! 
Get details on desirable open 
territory. 
Shown is the CAPITOL, one of the chairs in the 
new popular priced ‘‘500’’' Line. Each one is 


an unsurpassed value. 
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IT’S SAID THAT] 


® Floor plans and equipment lists for 
sheet metal working classes are offered 
in a bulletin released by the Niacara 
MacHINE AND Toot Works, 637 North- 
land Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y... . : A new 
resilient safety flooring material, made 
by the Onto Rusper Company, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, provides effective non- 
slip efficiency. . Safety and wide 
range of sizes are particularly stressed 
by the UniversaAL BLEACHER Company, 
Champaign, Ill., manufacturers of a 
new portable steel bleacher. . . . THE 
Hiccins Propucts, Inc., Newport, Ky., 
has produced a darkening shade that 
affords a quick change from a normally 
daylighted room to one of complete 
darkness. 





® Cleanliness and durable construction 
are combined in the new toilet seat re- 
cently announced by the G. H. Ten- 
NANT Company, 1821 Marsh Street, 
N.E., Minneapolis. . . . The new Royal 
typewriter (Roya Typewriter Com- 
PANY, INc., 2 Park Avenue, New York) 
features a device that sets the margin 
stops automatically at any desired posi- 
tion... . THE BrapLey WaAsHFOUNTAIN 
Company, Milwaukee, has brought out 
a new group washing unit designed 


especially for the small school room. 

. A new bulletin on heating pumps 
and accessories, arranged according to 
pump types and capacities, has been 


published by C. A. DunHamM Company, 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


® Arthur M. Spore has been elected to 
the presidency of the AMERICAN CRAYON 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio, to succeed 
the late George E. Parmenter. 





Bibliography on School 
Plumbing 


Cross - CONNECTIONS AND Back - SI- 
PHONAGE, Institute of Hydraulic Re- 
search, State University of Iowa, May 
1938. Copies available from the Na- 
tional Association of Master Plumbers, 
Edmonds Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Pusiic HeattH Hazarps in PLuMB- 
inc, Report of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, U. S. Public Health Service. 

RECOMMENDED MINIMUM REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF PLuMBING (Hoover Report), 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Standards, 1932. 

PracticaL PLumsBinc by Howard T. 
Hall. Chicago: Domestic Engineering 
Co., $3.50. 

MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOL 
Buitpincs by Harold L. Alt. Milwau- 
kee: Bruce Publishing Company. 
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THERMOSTATIC SHOWER MIXING 
VALVES AND CONTROLLERS 


in design and construction, 
assuring uninterrupted performance. 





Type “BE” exposed 
thermostatic individual mixing valve with union 


elbow checks and volume control. 


LAWLER AUTOMATIC CONTROLS, INC. 
453 North MacQuesten Parkway 
Mount Vernon, New York 
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Pounds 
ONLY 60 LBS. TOTAL 
Projector—Amplifier—Speaker 
ASK ABOUT OUR FREE 
DEMONSTRATION OFFER 





Domestic Water Heatine. Chi- 
cago: Domestic Engineering Co. 

Sanitary DrinKING Faci.ities, With 
Special Reference to Drinking Foun- 
tains, Report of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bull. 87, Women’s Bureau. 

The following companies have in- 
formation that will be helpful in wash- 
room modernization: A.P.W. Paper 
Co., Albany, N. Y.; Bradley Washfoun- 
tain Co., 2203 West Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee; C. F. Church Manufactur- 
ing Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company, 105 Hudson 
Street, Jersey City, N. J.; Crane Co., 
836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 
The J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, 
Mich.; Hillyard Chemical Company, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Huntington Labora- 
tories, Inc., Huntington, Ind.; the Mills 
Company, Wayside Road at Nickel 
Plate R.R., Cleveland; the National 
Terrazzo and Mosaic Association, 1406 
G Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.,; 
Portland Cement Association, 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago; Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio: G. H. Ten- 
nant Company, 1821 Marshall Street, 
N.E., Minneapolis; Henry Weis Man- 
ufacturing Company, Inc., Elkhart, 
Ind.; West Disinfecting Company, 
42-16 Barn Street, Long Island City, 
N. Y.; Chicago Hardware Foundry 
Company, North Chicago, Ill. 
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HOLMES SOUND ON FILM PROJECTORS 


Holmes machined projectors speak for themselves in quietness 
4 of action—clear cut definition of tone—and quality of picture. 


Holmes distributors wel- 
come a chance to let you 
compare a Holmes with any 
projector costing up to dou- 
ble. They know that not 
even theatre equipment can 
belittle its operation, sound 
or picture quality. 
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Side Glances— 


Tuis year it’s Cleve- 
land. The A.A.S.A. tent opens Feb- 
ruary 25; the sideshows, earlier or si- 
multaneously. Before the entire show is 
ended, March will have come in, like 
a lamb or lion. Having no pronounced 
gift of prophecy, The Nation’s ScHoots 
must wait until the March number to 
state whether the annual attack on 
school administrative problems was 
just baa-baa or more of a real roar. 
Convention sessions are so strenuous, 
however, that by the time the last dog 
is hung [hanged |, convention lions and 
lambs are likely to lie down together 
in mutual exhaustion. 


THE convention 


number next month will conform to 
our former pattern, with 12 or 15 of the 
top convention addresses presented in 
author-concentrate form. The Year- 
books will be summarized by the chair- 
men and the wealth of oratory and de- 
bate will be presented in straight news 
style. 

A special insert on tinted stock, such 
as this month’s Decorating and Paint- 
ing Portfolio, will bring to readers the 
news of the convention promptly re- 
ported and broadly interpreted. 


T nese Portfolios of 
the Month are generating such general 
good will that they will be continued 
throughout the entire year. April will 
bring a Commencement Portfolio. 
Those who have any community- 
shaking commencement experiences 
should send them in promptly for the 
benefit of other schoolmen who, as the 
graduation season advances, are wont 
to wear a fretted look. 


For convention relief 
there will be the usual architectural, 
cafeteria and plant maintenance mate- 
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pression’ is the title of one of the non 
convention contributions. Even it has 
its tie-up with the Cleveland meeting 
tor Supt. Hobart M. Corning of Celo- 
rado Springs will present on the same 
table of contents a summary of the 
1939 A.A.S.A. Yearbook entitled “The 
Youth in 
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his forthcoming description of the new 
high school at Wellesley, Mass., Supt. 
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points on interior 


tion that are included in the Decorat- 
ing and Painting Portfolio in this issue. 
Here are some of his color schemes: 
and brown; audi- 
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torium, reds, gold, aluminum 
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mon with even blue tops on the cafe- 
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ally, the unit cost of the building it- 


self was 45 cents per cubic foot. 
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in twelve buses that help transport the 


415 nonresident pupils in the system. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





The Hygienist Speaks 


FEATURE of the Regents’ Inquiry in New York 

State into the School Health Program (McGraw- 
Hill) is the emphasis placed by C.-E.A. Winslow, 
hygienist, on the true relation of the physical plant to 
the facilitation of the instructional process. He not 
only stresses the need for sound school hygiene as ex- 
pressed through the physical structure but also empha- 
sizes the value of total environment, concluding (page 
102) with one of the major recommendations of 
need as: 

“A healthful physical environment, including desir- 
able temperature conditions in the classroom, adequate 
illumination, seats adjusted to postural needs of indi- 
vidual pupils, safe drinking water, sanitary toilets, 
washing facilities, cleanliness, safety and fire protec- 
tion. Furthermore, the physical surroundings should 
be sufficiently attractive from an esthetic standpoint 
to promote a sense of self-respect and satisfaction on 
the part of pupil and teacher.” 


Tell the Truth 


HORTLY after the publication of “Education for 

American Life,’ Luther H. Gulick’s summary 
volume of the Regents’ Inquiry, the Associated Press 
for some reason that certainly requires an explanation 
released a news story that appeared in daily news- 
papers all over the United States. Local headline writ- 
ers were apparently confused by the vagueness of the 
story and in many cities it appeared to the readers as 
if the report was of a survey of the United States as a 
whole instead of merely New York. Other news stories 
consistently “played up” the critical findings of the 
report more heavily than the constructive program rec- 
ommended by the surveyors. 

Repercussions of these stories caused considerable 
annoyance to many state departments of education and 
to many city school systems as well because the papers 
were trying to pick up a local angle to these significant 
findings. The entire problem was discussed at a recent 
meeting of state administrative officers. 

Some of these gentlemen raised the question of the 
validity of state surveys while others felt that the nega- 


tive publicity accruing from many of these objective 
studies had a bad effect upon the popular attitude 
toward public education. A few of them carried this 
attitude to the extreme by declaring their belief that 
all adverse publicity relating to public education should 
be condemned as a general policy and any critical com- 
ment strongly discouraged. Fortunately these indi- 
viduals were in the minority. 

As a general policy nothing could be more short- 
sighted and disastrous so far as public confidence is 
concerned than the official denial of the weaknesses of 
public education in the United States. Antiquated and 
expensive structures, poor methods of financing, obvi- 
ous inequalities in educational opportunity, poor hous- 
ing, inadequately trained and overworked personnel, 
large areas in which children are being denied their 
educational birthright, inefficient teaching and the 
weakness of the curricular programs to meet present 
day needs are so obvious to the professional and have 
been so thoroughly aired that even the layman is in- 
creasingly aware of institutional weaknesses. Not only 
is a psychopathic attitude of supersensitivity to the 
weakness of public education dangerous but it goes 
further and may be classified as stupid. 

The public schools belong to the people. They can 
be improved only as the people are actually taken into 
partnership and are thoroughly acquainted with the 
purpose, the conditions and the needs of the schools. 
Any theory that the people in these unsettled times are 
going to contribute increasingly larger amounts on the 
mere say-so of the professional educator is due for rude 
handling. Every social institution has weaknesses. 
There is no possibility of hiding this fact. These weak- 
nesses in the schools can be improved only through 
more adequate support and the greater application of 
intelligence of the personnel engaged in their operation. 
The schools cannot afford any greater detachment or 
seclusion from life. They must become increasingly 
more dynamic in both character and practice. Any 
plan or program that seeks to eliminate a construc- 
tively critical approach to the problem of public educa- 
tion will fall far short of its mark and will ultimately 
be harmful to the improvement of public education. 

A survey such as recently completed in New York 
State will be helpful over a period of time both to the 





people and to the schools. It might well serve as a 
model for other states to follow. There is only one 
safe policy in educational interpretation: Tell the 
truth! 


Federal Support 


HE question of federal aid is again before the 

people, the teaching profession and the United 
States Congress. A distinct modification of the Harri- 
son-Thomas-Fletcher Bill has been presented to the 
Congress under the sponsorship of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Federal aid to public education is absolutely essential 
if the inequalities in program between states and in- 
dividual economic inequalities are to be rectified. The 
resources of the Several states vary greatly. The south- 
ern states will require special aid for at least a ten 
year period if they are to maintain satisfactory educa- 
tional facilities for the children and adults within their 
boundaries. Only the federal government can possibly 
equalize personal economic inequality to permit all 
children to profit from the educational programs pro- 
vided. 

While we have always contended, and still believe, 
that the individual states should first clean house 
through overhauling and modernizing their district 
structure, there will be need for continuing federal aid 
for a number of states even after this important and 
essential task has been accomplished. 

A realistic view of federal aid also leads to the con- 
clusion thai federal aid will not be given without 
control and that, from a practical standpoint, it will 
probably be extremely difficult, if not actually impossi- 
ble, to pass through the Congress any equalization 
scheme in terms of general aid. It is theoretically 
possible to obtain federal aid without control but a 
careful study of federal aid policies in many areas 
since 1890 indicates that this assumption will remain 
purely and serenely a nice academic theory. Congress 
is no longer making general grants without attaching 
definite controls. This federal policy should be recog- 
nized as a rational and sensible procedure. In our 
estimation it will be impossible to obtain from the 
current Congress any educational bill that does not 
have in it definite elements of federal control. 

In addition, it is most doubtful whether any new 
appropriation bill will receive much consideration or 
active support from the present Congress despite the 
suave assurance of education’s professional lobbyists 
to the contrary. There is a definite popular demand 
for reduction in federal expenditures. There is also 
the need for large increases in the expenditures for 
national defense, with the further demand that all 
essential appropriations be made with no increase in 
taxes, coupled also with a pegging of the national debt 
at its 1939 level. New projects, particularly of a highly 
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controversial nature, will have little chance under these 


conditions. 

What, then, are the prospects for essential federal 
aid to education during the current year? 

The federal government is now appropriating nearly 
four hundred million dollars a year as emergency aid 
to public education. This depression policy has been 
established and is receiving more than one party 
support since it affects and stimulates many areas of 
secondary economic endeavor. Judging from the dis- 
cussions within the states and in Washington, it seems 
probable that Public Works Administration will con- 
tinue with the added possibility that the Works Prog- 
ress Administration may be more closely correlated 
with it. A continuation of this federal policy will make 
possible essential repairs as well as enlargements to the 
school plant, thus relieving the states of at least half 
of the capital extension burden and also decreasing the 
current expense budget by providing the major 
amounts for plant repairs and renovation. 

The aid given by the federal government for the 
repair and erection of new buildings is a total aid 
to public education. By relieving the state and local 
budgets of this burden such aid will make possible 
larger increases in their current expense, which makes 
more money available for teachers, possibly smaller 
classes, more textbooks and library books and other 
essential instructional material. It also means federal 
aid without continuing control. When the buildings 
have been completed they will be used by the local 
community under state direction. Freedom from fed- 
eral direction in program and organization is essential 
to the continuity of our democratic system of public 
education. 

Federal subventions, through National Youth Ad- 
ministration work scholarships, also will continue as a 
federal policy. These aids, which have enabled many 
thousands of children to continue their secondary and 
advanced education despite the handicaps of the de- 
pression, are one of the finest of the emergency activ- 
ities carried on by the federal government. They 
represent an attempt to equalize economic inequalities. 
Strange as it may seem, the idea did not originate 
with the teaching profession but grew out of lay in- 
spiration. 

Some of the independent federal ventures into the 
held of direct education for the adult and the pre- 
primary child may be more closely integrated with the 
local public school programs or possibly even greatly 
curtailed and discontinued. It is still an uncertain area. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps will be continued as 
a direct federal activity. It is doubtful whether any 
of these emergency projects will be placed upon a 
permanent basis by the present Congress. 

The best chances for a continuation of essential fed- 
eral aid to education appears to be support of the emer- 


gency activities through W.P.A. and P.W.A., together 
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with support of these N.Y.A. projects that are con- 
cerned with individual scholarship grants. These 
current federal emergency policies will be gradually 
crystallized into permanent policies and offer the best 
practical solution for federal aid to public education. 


Closing a School 


HE recent announcement by Dean William F. 

& Russell of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
that New College will close its doors at the end of 
the current academic year brings to an end what prom- 
ised to be a most interesting and significant educational 
experiment in teacher training. Students who chose 
this experimental plan for their training are invited to 
finish their work at Teachers College or other insti- 
tutions and the faculty will be disbanded. 

The reason advanced by the dean is that the college 
cost too much and could not pay its way, offering 
instead to the parent school, Teachers College, an 
annual deficit that it could not afford to carry. Since 
Teachers College has practically no endowment and is 
self-supporting, with current financial difficulties of its 
own to worry about, it is obvious that additional 
financial burdens are not welcome. 

Many who were interested in the possibilities of New 
College are asking the question why responsible ad- 
ministrative and budgetary control was not provided 
when these deficits first became apparent and whether 
a contract entered into between a student and an 
institution should not be carried to its orderly com- 
pletion even if unforeseen loss is incurred. Students 
who entered this curriculum in good faith should have 
been allowed to complete it. Institutions no less than 
individuals should recognize their obligations. 


Speaking of the I.Q. 


HE old struggle is on again. Is the 1.Q. constant? 

Does it change? For a comparatively long period 
of nearly twenty years, those psychologists who 
preached the unchangeability of the 1.Q. held absolute 
sway. To question them was definite evidence of 
heresy. However, cautious experimenters who were 
constitutionally opposed to determinism in any form 
began their efforts to find whether these psychologists 
were right. Many isolated reports have been made of 
significant changes in the 1.Q. in certain individuals 
over a given period. 

In January 1933, as a result of intensive and extended 
research, Stuart A. Courtis ventured the assertion in 
these pages that the I.Q. should be considered as a 
developmental ratio rather than as an absolute. It 
evoked some discussion at the time but quickly died 
down. 

A few months ago Graduate Dean George C. Stod- 
dard of the State University of Iowa presented evi- 
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dence, also based upon unimpeachable research, that 
nurture or environment is a definite and important 
conditioning factor in intelligence and his conclusions 
indicate definite possibilities of change in the intelli- 
gence quotient. 

Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth, who has conducted re- 
search with gifted and dull children in the Speyer 
School over a comparatively long period, stated in 
late November that her results show that the children 
possessing the highest I.Q. are in the same position 
with regard to the rest of the population when they 
are full grown, thus indicating a stand in favor of the 
constancy of the LQ. 

Now comes Doctor Karl M. Bowman, director of 
the division of psychiatry of the department of hospi- 
tals in New York, who refuses to agree with Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth, stating that: 

“I have seen children with low I.Q.’s develop into 
higher intelligence brackets. I have seen children with 
high 1.Q.’s fall to lower 1.Q.’s with growing maturity 
and I have seen children with normal intelligence 
later show a retarded and lower I.Q. Whether the 
mistakes are made in the examinations I don’t know, 
but we have found definite cases of changes in in- 
telligence quotients.” 

While waiting for round four, may we venture to 
add Courtis’ 1933 observations that “a low I.Q. may 
be caused by: (1) actual deficiency in nerve and motor 
mechanism organization or both; (2) the development 
of faulty habits of response; (3) a low incipiency; (4) 
deficiencies in training or experience; (5) individual 
peculiarities in patterns of development. The LQ. is 
a relative and not an absolute measure of the rate 
of growth.” 


Equal Distances 
FRED HORN of the Texas State Education De- 


e partment tells a story that adds some color to 
the literature of school plant operation. While in- 
specting schools in one of the dry spots in the Lone 
Star State he visited a rural building that was enhanced, 
if not beautified, by having an old army type of water 
cart backed up near the front door. Somewhat sur- 
prised, he asked the janitor-driver why they were using 
such equipment. 

“Haulin’ water fer drinkin’,” came the reply. 

“How far?” asked Horn. 

“Five miles,” was the curt answer. 

“Have you ever thought of driving a well?” ven- 
tured Mr. Horn. 

“Yup,” said the water man. 

“Why don’t you do it and save this trip every day?” 

“Taint worth it. Hit’s five miles either way.” 
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Educating 





i MATER is taking sober 
second thought about her 
daughters. For a century now, de- 
spite their higher education in phi- 
losophies almost as neuter and sexless 
as “x” and “y,” college girls, she has 
found, still will be girls. Whether 
in the traditional rédle of wife and 
mother or in newer vocations out- 
side the home, by and large in their 
after-college lives they still play a 
distinctively feminine part. 

Now more than one alma mater 
is setting out scientifically to deter- 
mine just what that part is under 
modern conditions. She is begin- 
ning to wonder whether her grad- 
uates would be even better adjusted 
if somewhere in their school and col- 
lege training this more or less mani- 
fest destiny were taken into account. 

Through generations of examina- 
tions and grades women have long 
since proved that they can assimilate 
and profit by the standard college 
education of men. No intellectual 
inferiority complex, therefore, today 
stands in the way of developing for 
them a college course more specifical- 
ly suited to their needs as women. 


Lower left: Studying consumer 


economics from the woman’s an- 
gle at the Institute for Consumer 
Education. Below: Reading period 
in the lounge at Sloan Hall. 
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Women as Women 


Slowly, sporadically, colleges of va- 
rious sizes and types, as well as a few 
school systems from one end of the 
country to the other, are daring to 
experiment in new plans of “educat- 
ing women as women.” In the proc- 
ess the colleges and schools them- 
selves are gaining a new view of 
what it means and what it takes suc- 
cessfully to perform the réle of a 
woman in modern life. 

Emphatically, this is not the “back- 
to-the-kitchen” movement of the 
dictator countries. Rather, it is part 
of the opposite trend toward center- 
ing education about the needs and 
interests of the individual, rather 
than about prescribed subjects. Its 
apologists are devotees of the phi- 
losophy that education is made for 
man, or woman, and not man for 
education. It is the same theory that 
is leading some high schools recently 
to try to prepare their pupils to meet 
the exigencies of life as well as col- 
lege entrance requirements. 

As to exactly how one goes about 
educating women as women, how- 
ever, there are almost as many view- 
points as there are colleges and 
schools experimenting with the prob- 
lem. Some of them believe that girls 
should be trained along the lines of 


the traditional activities of adult 
women. Others hold that these 
should be more sharply inves- 
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tigated and defined in terms of the 
proved interests of present day wom- 
en college graduates. Still others 
would base the new education for 
women mainly on their own stu- 
dents’ immediate desires and needs. 

For years, to be sure, many colleges 
and schools have made certain ob- 
vious concessions along the lines of 
the first of these approaches. State 
universities have installed schools of 
home economics, albeit generally 
more as trade schools than as any 
part of women’s basic education. 
Academic high schools have in- 
cluded home economics courses, fre- 
quently, however, rather narrowly 
interpreted in terms of cooking and 
sewing. 

Even some of the conservative 
women’s colleges of the Eastern sea- 
board, whose programs are largely 
patterned after the strict liberal arts 
curriculum of the men’s colleges, 
have added nursery schools and 
courses in child psychology. Usually, 
like the university home economics 
departments, however, the nursery 
schools have been devised with an 
eye to specialized vocational training. 
Rarely have they been primarily in- 
tended to contribute to the general 


EUNICE 
FULLER 
BARNARD 


Educational Director, Sloan Foundation 


culture and intelligent outlook on 
life of the average woman. 

Of them all, perhaps the “euthen- 
ics” course at Vassar comes nearest 
to such an attempt. Under this sys- 
tem a student is allowed to major, 
so to speak, in the betterment of liv- 
ing more or less from the woman’s 
viewpoint. To do this she selects 
from various departments sequences 
of subjects relating to child welfare 
or to public health. The former has 
a wider scope than the name implies, 
including courses in marriage and 
the family, nutrition and sociology, 
as well as child hygiene and child 
psychology. 

Any synthesis that the student 
makes of them, any orientation that 
she obtains from them in her own 
future role as a modern wife and 
mother, however, she works out for 
herself under tutorial guidance. As 
a matter of fact, relatively few Vas- 
sar students elect to follow the eu- 
thenics program, and it has thus far 
remained a minor aspect of the gen- 
eral college work. 

Essentially different is the newer 
effort of a few pioneering colleges 
which are attempting to give all their 
girls not only the information and 


No intellectual inferiority complex need stand in the way of the develop- 
ment of a college course more specifically suited to women’s needs of today. 
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skills but also the general philosophy 
that best fit them for their 
future life as women in the modern 
These colleges are basing 
tradi- 


will 


world. 
their 

tional 
studies ol 


new programs not on 
but on 


actual 


concepts research 
the 
common lo 
their 
These colleges’ original discoveries 
are bringing completely em- 
phases into the educational program. 
For the detailed care of “Kiiche und 
Kinder,” while still important, they 
find, \ 
the modern woman’s task. 

Indeed, Stephens College, a junior 
college of some 1300 girls in Colum- 
bia, Mo., which for eighteen years 


interests and 


activities present day 


women or to own students. 


new 


is by no means the whole of 


has been engaged in a most thor- 
ough-going investigation of women’s 
everyday problems, has marked off 
seven other types of education as of 
even more fundamental importance. 
From the analysis of diaries kept 
along specified lines by 300 women 
college graduates in 37 states, the 
Stephens research staff found, for 
example, that one major rdéle of 
women, married and single, is that 
of consumer, of purchasing agent for 
the home. 

It is the woman who, as a rule, 
makes the major choices about how 
the family income both of time and 
money shall be spent, not only for 


food, clothes and shelter but for 
health, culture and recreation. It is 
she, by and large, who decides 
whether the house shall have 
chromos or Corots on its walls, 


whether Susie shall have music les- 
sons or more money for the movies, 
whether the family shall patronize 
the chain store or the corner grocer. 
No factor in the cultural or the eco- 
nomic life of the 
crucial than this power of women. 
Yet until the last few years it has 
been largely neglected in their edu- 


nation 1s more 


cation. 

Stephens has met this exigency by 
arranging almost every one of its 
courses to touch this problem. Every- 
where the girl is made conscious of 
far- 
In doing this, of 


her choice and _ its 
reaching effects. 
course, she must to some extent for- 
mulate a philosophy of living. She 
must answer the question: “What 
things me most worth 


while?” She is brought face to face 


power ol 


are tor 
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Educating women as women in the New York City schools. Cooking dem- 
onstration in progress at the Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn. 


with the fact that she has a limited 
amount of energy, time and money 
at her command: how can she spend 
it in the best interests of her own 
development, that of her family and 
the general social welfare? 

Recently the Stephens consumer 
program has received still greater im- 
petus by the founding on the campus 
of a national Institute for Consumer 
Education with the aid of a grant 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion. A five year program has been 
outlined, in which, with a highly 
trained staff and a specialized library 
housed in a new building, further 
possibilities of this aspect of women’s 
education are to be strenuously in- 
vestigated. Not only will the Ste- 
phens course in consumer problems 
be strengthened but the benefits of 
the institute’s various researches will 
be made available to other colleges, 
to high schools and to adult study 
groups. Books, articles, radio pro- 
grams and motion pictures will carry 
the institute’s findings to all parts 
of the country. 

Other 
women, irrespective of vocation, that 
Stephens has made the basis of its 
curriculum, are physical health; 
mental health; esthetic appreciation, 
including art, literature and music; 
intelligent civic relations, covering a 
grasp of major social, economic and 


characteristic needs of 


political problems; a philosophy of 
living, and efficient technics of com- 
munication, with than the 
usual emphasis upon speech making 
and other forms of oral, as well as of 


more 


written, English. 

Homemaking, as such, is not as 
yet a required subject at Stephens. 
Along with courses in other voca- 
tions, however, it is a popular elec- 
tive. Since a majority of 
Stephens graduates marry within five 
years, the faculty is now considering 
including some survey of homemak- 
ing in the “must” list. Already so 
large a proportion of the senior class 
elects the course on marriage and the 
family as to make a requirement tor 
that the almost 
superfluous. 

Other colleges that have made new 
programs of education on the basis 
of surveys of women’s interests are 
laying slightly different emphases. 
Russell Sage College, in Troy, N. Y., 
for example, which has studied the 
lives of its 1200 graduates, requires 
all its students, whatever their ma- 
jor, to take four specific courses 
aimed at preparing them effectively 
to “participate in the activities that 
will claim their attention as modern 
women of high ideals.” One of these 
courses is a year’s survey of the “art 
and science of homemaking,” given 
jointly by professors of biology, so- 


great 


aspect of subject 
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Attractive model apartment for homemaking classes. Both pictures are from 
“All the Children,” the New York superintendent’s graphic annual report. 


ciology, fine arts, philosophy, phys- 
ical education and home economics. 


[It includes all aspects of family life 
from preparation for parenthood to 
interior decoration and interests of 
the ideal home. ° 

The 


cover the growth and development 


three other “must” courses 


of children, American government 
and politics (to prepare the girls to 
take their part in community affairs) 
and the “art of living.” This last is 
intended to help the student inte- 
grate her philosophy of life. 
Essentially similar to part of the 
Russell Sage program in _ purpose, 
though on a different level of matur- 
ity, are the so-called homemaking 
courses for girls offered in whole or 
in part in various high schools of 
New York City. \ 
tended to make up a study of “the 
art of living,” 


They, too, are in- 


whose sum and sub- 
stance is not to be bits of informa- 
tion “something built into the 
very being of the girls.” 

All in all, they touch on almost 
every daily problem in a young 
woman’s life, from personal regimen 
to family purchasing and child devel- 
opment. ‘Fully mastered, they are 
expected to inculcate “the ideal of a 
successful home with an understand 
ing of its financial problems and 
social relationships.” So wide is the 
scope of these studies that one of the 


but 
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most academically minded superin- 
tendents in New York has termed 
them “the most cultural courses for 
high school girls I have ever seen.” 

Somewhat different is the ap- 
proach of the progressive Sarah Law- 
rence College at Bronxville, N. Y., 
to its avowed endeavor to develop 
an education with a “decidedly femi- 
nine orientation.” There the faculty 
in every department is “exploring the 
possibilities of a more realistic ap- 
proach to the arts, sciences, literature 
and the social sciences from a wom- 
an’s point of view.” 

“In course after course, whether 
dealing with anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, history, economics, philosophy, 
biology or literature,” writes the pres- 
ident, Dr. Constance Warren, “live- 
liest group discussion revolves about 
family relationships, problems and 
situations. Our students are free to 
choose their own objectives in life 
and to prepare themselves according- 
ly, and the fact that marriage more 
often than not appears in the fore- 
ground of their picture of the future 
has influenced not only the college’s 
approach to traditional studies but 
the evolution of integrated courses 
in the family, child 
homemaking and 
marriage. 

“Sarah Lawrence College takes 
into account the profound part 


psychology, 
preparation — for 


played by a woman’s emotions as 
well as her intellect in developing 
her powers to the full . . . a factor 
in her education too likely to be 
neglected. We have come to realize 
that both emotions and intellect ben- 
efit by creative work. In recognition 
of the value of the arts, not only for 
the student who intends to use her 
talent professionally but for the well- 
balanced development of most wom- 
en students, Sarah Lawrence College 
has always placed the arts on an 
equal basis with other intellectual 
helds.” 

A similar regard for girls’ intimate 
present desires is being taken into 
account at Adelphi College on Long 
Island, N. Y., where the whole course 
is being reoriented under the guid- 
ance of Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, 
white-haired teacher of teachers and 
professor emeritus of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Through personal interviews and 
individual and group tests, the col- 
lege is exploring the vital individual 
interests of its students. In remak- 
ing its general science course, for 
example, the college has started by 
finding out what the girls already 
know and what they feel they want 
to know. If they are curious about 
glands or vitamins or reproduction, 
that will be for them a point of de- 
parture. 

“Women have got through aping 
men in their education,” said Presi- 
dent Paul Dawson Eddy. “They are 
setting out to find their own role.” 

One of the surprises of this search 
of woman for an education of her 
own is the fact that in the process 
she is emphasizing a kind of learn- 
ing more and more recognized as 
vital to men as well. Courses in 
marriage and the family are rapidly 
becoming a commonplace part of 
general culture, both in men’s and 
in coeducational colleges. 

“A man’s home adjustment prob- 
lems are certainly as acute as those of 
woman,” wrote Malcolm S. Mac- 
Lean, director of the general college 
at the University of Minnesota, re- 
cently, in pleading for marriage and 
home for both sexes, “al- 
though they may differ somewhat in 
kind. His solution of or frustration 
in them has direct and powerful 
bearing on his whole pattern of life 
and satisfactions in living.” 


courses 
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What Makes Education Tick? 


WALTER D. COCKING 


N THE century and half of its 

development American education 
has shown remarkable gains that so- 
cial, economic and political changes 
have made Today the 
school must cope with problems that 
were once the problems of the indi- 
vidual rather than of the community. 
In 1850 the public schools of America 
enrolled only 3,500,000, whereas to- 
day the annual enrollment is approxi- 
mately 30,000,000. Just as enrollment 
has increased so has the scope of the 
curriculum been expanded. In like 
manner other functions and phases 
of the educational system have wit- 
nessed profound changes. Develop- 
ment of the organization and admin- 
istration of America’s school system 
has been fundamental. 


necessary. 


Among the studies of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, one of the most elaborate was 
a nation-wide study of the organiza- 
tion and administration of public 
education.* The major purpose of 
this study was to determine the char- 
acter of the organization and to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of the adminis- 
tration of public education in the 
various states and local school units. 
In the study undertaken by the com- 
mittee on the organization and ad- 
ministration of public education, an- 
swers to the following questions 
seemed important: 

1. What legal handicaps to the 
development of proper organization 
of public education exist in the states? 

2. What place does education oc- 
cupy in the administrative structure 
of state and local government? 

3. Is there a common pattern of 
school organization in various states 
through which a program of general 
federal aid to education can be effec- 
tively administered ? 

4. Is the quality of the personnel 


*Cocking, Walter D., and Gilmore, Charles 
H.: The Organization and Administration of 
Public Education, The Advisory Committee 
on Education, Staff Study No. 2, Washington, 
December, 1938. 
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administering public education such 
that it is reasonable to expect that 
federal aid will be used intelligently ? 

5. What are the present relation- 
ships between federal, state and local 
units of government in the adminis- 
tration of the educational function? 

6. Are the present state and local 
organizations of the system of public 
education and the methods of admin- 
istering it such that there is reason to 
believe that federal aid for education 
will be wisely used and administered? 

In attempting to answer these 
questions, all phases of state and local 
governmental organization relating 
to education were studied. It was 
realized that education is not an inde- 





The most thorough study 
of the organization and 
administration of educa- 
tion ever made in America 
is outlined by the dean 
of the college of educa- 
tion, University of Georgia 





pendent governmental activity but is 
closely coordinated with other public 
services; the governmental manage- 
ment functions of planning, financ- 
ing, purchasing and personnel have a 
direct and important relationship to 
the administration of a system of 
public education. In gathering data 
for the study an attempt was made to 
develop detailed analyses of the vari- 
ous types of state and local govern- 
mental organization and to evaluate 
the efficiency of each. Three princi- 
pal procedures or sources of informa- 
tion were used in assembling data: 

1. Through field trips to each of 
the 48 states detailed data were ob- 
tained on the following items as they 
relate to the system of public educa- 
tion: the general organization of 
state government; the state judiciary; 


the legislative branch; the executive 
branch; independent boards and 
commissions; the organization and 
administration of education; the 
state’s fiscal system; the state’s system 
of personnel management; the ma- 
chinery for the coordination of edu- 
cation and other governmental serv- 
ices; the administration of federal aid 
for various state services, and state 
planning for education. The field 
staff in the collection of data inter- 
viewed a total of 829 state officials, 
or an average of 17 per state. 

2. An analysis was made of sur- 
veys and research studies dealing 
with the reorganization both of gen- 
eral government and of education in 
the state. Special attention was given 
inadequacies of organization revealed 
by these studies, inefficient patterns 
of organization and proposals regard- 
ing acceptable forms of organization, 
with special reference to education. 

3. An exhaustive study was made 
of the general literature in the field 
of state governmental organization. 
Surveys in the general field of public 
administration as well as in educa- 
tional administration were included 
in this analysis. 

The report of this study probably 
presents the most complete picture of 
the organization and administration 
of education in America that has ever 
been made. The study, on the other 
hand, is not an exhaustive one in that 
it does not deal with many interest- 
ing problems that have relatively lit- 
tle importance to the problem of fed- 
eral aid to education. 

From the methods employed a 
large body of material was collected 
relating directly to the problems 
under consideration. Analyses and 
interpretations were made and perti- 
nent conclusions drawn. Certain 
problems were recognized as perti- 
nent to future improvement of the 
organization and administration of 
education. It should be pointed out 
that the study did not deal primarily 
with recommendations. The funda- 
mental purpose was to present the 
facts that were most pertinent to fed- 
eral aid for education. 
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Next for Junior High School 


ARLY proponents of the junior 

high school movement were 
optimistic in their claims for what 
a mechanical reorganization of a 
school system could accomplish in 
meeting specific problems confront- 
ing education at that time. They 
prophesied that this new institution 
would decrease the mortality rate of 
pupils dropping out of school some- 
where in the ninth and tenth grades 
of the senior high school. Little did 
they dream that the day would come 
when social and economic forces 
would keep pupils in secondary 
schools whether they profited by 
what the schools had to offer them 
or not. 

Another claim for the need of the 
junior high school was that it would 
bridge the gap between the elemen- 
tary school on the one hand and the 
senior high school on the other, thus 
providing a continuous program for 
the pupil. At this juncture we might 
raise the question: Why should there 
have been a gap between the two 
schools in the first place? 

A third claim was that reorganiza- 
tion would make it possible for pu- 
pils to begin the study of secondary 
subjects, such as algebra, geometry, 
Latin and science earlier than they 
would otherwise. 

These claims made by outstanding 
men in education were sufficient to 
stir the imagination of school admin- 
istrators to the extent that once the 
movement began, junior high schools 
were springing up all over the coun- 
try. Later it became necessary for 
such men as Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
Dr. James Glass and others to formu- 
late new objectives to guide those 
who were working in this school. 
Some of these objectives are no 
longer peculiar to the junior high 
school because of our changing con- 
ception of education. The explora- 
tory function is an excellent point 
in question. But why should not all 
education be exploratory? 

This new movement, handicapped 
from the beginning because of 
several situations, has not paid the 
dividends to society that it might 
because of certain limitations. The 
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Handicapped by tradition 
at its outset, the junior 
high school has become a 
hybrid unit of elementary 
and secondary education. 
A new approach is sug- 
gested by the principal of 
Pipkin & Reed Junior High 
Schools, Springfield, Mo. 





V. M. HARDIN 


innovators, in their eagerness to 
reorganize the schools, mistook the 
form for the substance. They as- 
sumed that a mechanical reorgan- 
ization would solve the whole prob- 
lem; consequently, their worries for 
the future would cease. The most 
ardent friends of the junior high 
school now realize that mechanical 
devices are no positive guarantee of 
intangible values. 

We pass by the fact that a few ad- 
ministrators were influenced by the 
promised publicity that would satis- 
fy their ego. They could go to the 
Department of Superintendence 
meetings and boast to their fellow 
superintendents, “We did it.” 

The second handicap was the un- 
fortunate manner in which the re- 
organization of the school system in 
many instances was brought about. 
This provided for either the subse- 
quent downfall of the junior high 
school in a few cities or the neutral- 
ization of its influence in many 
others. Teachers had little or no op- 
portunity to participate in a study 
of the need for the junior high 
school, nor did they have sufficient 
opportunity to understand just what 
the function of this new member of 
the educational family should be. 
The result was that jealousy, sus- 
picion and antagonism developed to 
such an extent that the administra- 
tion found itself seriously embar- 


rassed on more than one occasion. 
It would be an interesting study to 
discover just how sympathetic the 
average traditional high school is 
toward what was once considered an 
intruder. 

The greatest handicap, however, 
was that administrators had no prec- 
edent or pattern to guide them in 
determining just what the nature of 
this new organization should be. Lit- 
tle pioneering was done to build a 
program in harmony with the needs 
and interests of the adolescent youth. 
While the following statement may 
seem a bit unfair, yet the evidence 
points to this conclusion: The ad- 
ministrator reached into the senior 
high school with one hand and 
pulled out the ninth grade with all 
of its appendages; then with his 
other hand he reached into the ele- 
mentary school and pulled away the 
seventh and eighth grades. Having 
completed the pulling process, he 
proceeded to shove the three grades 
together and said, “What a smart 
boy am I!” 

His next problem was to decide 
what kind of organization this new 
school should be. Should he pattern 
after the elementary school? No, be- 
cause the name of the new unit 
would not permit that. The senior 
high school seemed to be the ideal 
at that time; therefore, he took his 
cue from this institution. As a result, 
the hand of tradition took a firm 
grip from which it has been exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain a release. De- 
partmentalization of subject matter, 
units and credits for graduation, 
graduating exercises, competitive 
athletics, methods of evaluation and 
other characteristics too numerous to 
mention became part and parcel of 
the new school. 

Now let us consider some of the 
significant problems confronting the 
junior high school today. In order 
to meet these problems satisfactorily 
we must study them intelligently if 
we are to achieve an adequate per- 
spective or a proper sense of direc- 
tion. As we view the program of the 
modern elementary school we find 
that this organization is going rap- 
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idly in the direction of the activity 
movement; units of learning experi- 
ences, some of which are planned 
cooperatively with children; impli- 
cations of Gestalt psychology for 
learning, and democratic relation- 
ships on the part of teachers with 
pupils and pupils with pupils. We 
find children participating in com- 
munity surveys and utilizing local 
resources for broadening and enrich- 
ing their understanding. Subject mat- 
ter skills and technics are being de- 
veloped for socially useful purposes. 


What does all this mean for the 
junior high school if the education 
of the child is to be a continuous 
process? Shall the junior high school 
pattern after the elementary school? 
If it does not, then the child comes 
out of a natural environment, one 
in which he has a feeling of belong- 
ing, to a strange and unnatural en- 
vironment which destroys those val- 
ues he has achieved. Particularly is 
this true if the junior high school 
is steeped in traditional practices 
growing out of its relation with the 





A Device to Improve School Marks 


W. W. KRUMSEIK 
High School Principal, Aubum, Ill. 


MONG the many problems that 
confront the secondary school 
principal and the faculty is that of 
trying to get pupils to work up to 
their capacity. The suggestion I am 
about to make may have been used 
but I do not recall having heard of it. 
Many parents do not know what 
honestly to expect of their sons and 
daughters in the way of either grades 
or achievement, my experience indi- 
cates. 

Most parents who have the child’s 
education seriously in mind will wel- 
come a letter such as the one we 
send: 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Blank: 


According to information in_ the 
school office (which we believe to be, 
in a sense, scientific, and which repre- 
sents the best judgment of the members 
of our faculty) your son George has the 
ability to do much better work. He has 
been getting “C’s” and is capable of 
getting “B’s” with a little more effort. 
We believe, therefore, that in this par- 
ticular you should not be satisfied to 
have him bring home anything less. 
Respectfully yours, 
High School Faculty, 
Principal. 
Pupils who are doing satisfactory 
work are commended to parents in 
an annual letter from the principal's 
ofice. This letter gives the number 
of credits earned thus far. 
To parents ol pupils who dre re ally 
slow, weak Or poorly prepared Ol 
whose ability is limited, we send an 
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other letter urging an adjustment in 
curriculum and suggesting methods 
for improvement of fundamental 
processes. But that is another story 
and one that will not be considered 
here. 

We find that in a large number of 
instances parents are pleased to know 
just what their sons and daughters 
are capable of doing scholastically. 
They also are glad to learn that we 
know a little about what should be 
expected and that we are interested 
enough in the pupil and his welfare 
to communicate with them. We tell 
pupils in advance that these letters 
will be sent, especially after we have 
urged better work. 

Technically, we do not have many 
data for such judgment. We use in- 
telligence quotients and achievement 
tests, together with marks of teachers. 
No charts are made. 

I have no generalization to make 
or claim that the plan works won- 
ders. It does not do that. However, 
it is a good device because pupils 
afterward make better grades (which 
is not all-important) and they realize 
what they could do if they tried a 
little harder. 

I truly believe that a great many 
school principals do not give parents 
enough information often enough. 
This sort of plan takes time and 
but it and 
, Moreover, it the 
teacher from being constantly on the 
defensive. 


energy) also saves time 


keeps 


chergy. 





senior high school, which frequently 


perpetuates a curriculum for the 
aristocracy. 

It has been suggested that this 
situation be met in the first part of 
the seventh grade by providing ori- 
entation courses which gradually 
lead into a highly compartmental- 
ized program. The danger of this is 
the risk of having a dualistic pro- 
gram on our hands, which would 
tend strive to 


serve the needs peculiar to adoles- 


to defeat us as we 


cents. 

A second challenging problem in 
certain quarters is this: What shall 
be the answer to the senior high 
school that regards the junior high 
preparatory institution 
or training ground for the high 
school? The common complaint of 
teachers in the school of the next 
level is that pupils do not know a 
verb from a dangling participle, that 
the date of Columbus’ discovery of 
America is to them only a tele- 
phone number and that they are 
wholly lacking in the ability to wor- 


school as a 


ship at the shrine of technical mathe- 
matics, physics or Latin. This stock 
criticism is only one of several in- 
dictments. 

Possibly the best procedure would 
be to cease looking for a pattern 
that has been developed by any one 
unit of the school system and try to 
see the problem of education in the 
large. Administrators and_ teachers 
of all levels of the school system 
should face this question: What kind 
of a program will continuously and 
increasingly satisfy the needs of pu- 
pils in a rapidly changing social and 
economic environment? 

This kind of approach would have 
these advantages: It would make for 
better understanding of the school 
as a whole on the part of teachers, 
thus giving us a sense of unity. It 
would come to grips with the impli- 
cations for education growing out 
of the life of which the pupil is a 
part. It would help evaluate present 
practices for the purpose of making 
modifications where modifications 
are needed and of retaining prac- 
tices that possess the greatest worth. 
Finally, it would develop a purpose 
ful, meaningful attack on our com 
mon obligation to the end that both 
the pupil and society would profit 
by these cooperative efforts. 
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Evaluating a Club Program 


ENID S. SMITH 


Dean of Women, Bethel College 


N ANY large high school that 

places emphasis on extracurricular 
activities there are potentially three 
types of clubs, judging from a recent 
five year study made of 60 clubs in 
the McKinley High School, Hono- 
lulu, and checked with other schools 
in the Islands. 

The school in which this study was 
made had approximately 3000 pupils 
of some 16 nationalities, Americans, 
Europeans and Orientals. The three 
types of clubs found were: (1) live, 
flourishing clubs embodying whole- 
some, educative characteristics; (2) 
clubs in a precarious state of health, 
failing because of destructive, disin- 
tegrating forces inherent in them; 
(3) clubs that were on the borderline 
between extracurricular activities and 
regular classroom instruction or were 
in a state of becoming absorbed into 
the curriculum. 

At the end of the five year period 
66 per cent of the 60 clubs were still 
alive and flourishing; 22 per cent 
were nonexistent, and 12 per cent had 
been taken into the curriculum. The 
criteria against which the three types 
of clubs were checked were the stand- 
irds set for a live, flourishing club in 
the literature of extracurricular activ- 
ities. The technic used in obtaining 
these clubs will be 


the data from 


briefly described. 
Rating the Organizations 


Once every semester during the 
five year period, the following ques- 
tionnaire, with a five point scale op- 
posite each question, was given to all 
the members of each club that they 
might rate their organization by 
checking one of the squares of the 
descriptive scale, according to their 
best knowledge and judgment. The 
five divisions of the scale consisted 
of “very good,” 100 to 75 per cent; 
“vood,” 73 to 50 per cent; “fair,” 50 
to 25 per cent, “poor,” 235 to 1 per 
cent; “very poor,” 1 to 0 per cent. 

1. Do you like this club? 
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2. Do the members respect the club 
president ? 

3. Do the members respect one 
another ? 

4. Is the club businesslike ? 

5. Is there growth in knowledge? 

6. Is there growth in leadership? 

7. Is there provision for individual 
differences? 

8. Does the club help you develop 
a desirable character? 

9. Does the club help you develop 
skills? 

10. Does the club help you in your 
class work? 

11. Does the club help you in your 
home? 

12. Does the club help your school ? 

13. Does the club help your com- 
munity ? 

14. Is the club democratic? 

15. Is the president satisfactory ? 

16. Is the sponsor satisfactory ? 

17. Do the members cooperate in 
the club’s work? 


Computing Results 


The results from this questionnaire 
as well as from all questionnaires in 
this study were computed after the 
following manner: The percentage 
of each separate question on each 
section of the scale for the aggregate 
membership was worked out, with 
due regard to the changing number 
of members in different semesters. 
To illustrate, the composite returns 
from a certain club on the first ques- 
tion were 52 per cent, “very good”; 
31 per cent “good”; 10 per cent “fair,” 
and 7 per cent “poor” (there was no 
scoring for “very poor”). 

In order to compare these results 
with findings of the same club or 
different clubs in different semesters, 
it was necessary to obtain, through 
weighting, one figure for each ques- 
tion, and to reduce this figure again 
to the 100 percentile basis. Conse- 
quently, “very good” was arbitrarily 
given a weight of 5 on the 5 point 
scale; “good” was given 4; “fair,” 3; 


“poor,” 2, and “very poor,” 1. Taking 
the foregoing example in which 52 
per cent of the members of a club 
indicated their liking for the club 
under “very good,” .the respective 
weights were 260, 124, 30 and 14, 
totaling 428. When reduced to the 
100 percentile basis, dividing by 5, 
this came to 85.6 per cent. 

In like manner, every semester 
three raters (the dean of girls, an 
assistant teacher and a member of 
the student council) went unob- 
trusively to each club, sat in the back 
seats and rated the club presidents on 
the following questionnaire with its 
accompanying five point scale: (1) 
self-control, (2) judgment, (3) fair- 
ness, (4) enthusiasm, (5) patience, 
(6) courage, (7) reverence, (8) hu- 
mility, (9) graciousness, (10) alert- 
ness, (11) resourcefulness, (12) 
progressiveness and (13) cheerfulness. 

Likewise, the three raters visited 
every club each semester and rated 
the sponsors, using the following 
questionnaire accompanied by the 
five point scale: (1) interest in the 
club, (2) command of pupils’ respect, 
(3) willingness to permit the pupils 
to lead, (4) guidance ability when 
called upon, (5) knowledge of the 
subject matter, (6) enthusiasm, (7) 
fairness, (8) resourcefulness, (9) 
friendly relations with pupils and 
(10) promptness at meetings. 


Checking Is Unobtrusive 


In the case of the sponsors, as with 
the rating of the presidents, it often 
Was necessary to return several times 
to various clubs to observe definitely 
each item enumerated on the ques- 
tionnaires, since no president or 
sponsor could be expected to show in 
his conduct all the enumerated fac- 
tors in one day. The pupils were 
accustomed to visitors from other 
clubs and from the faculty, so the 
checking of a questionnaire in an 
unobtrusive 
barrassment. 


caused no em- 
A signal system was 
used among the raters when they 
were ready to pass to the next club. 


Way 
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The interview schedule was di- 
vided into two parts, the first con- 
sisting of items 1, 3, 4, 7, 8 and 12 
accompanied by the five point rating 
scale and taken from the question- 
naire on club presidents, together 
with items 3, 5, 6 and 10 from the 
questionnaire on sponsors, to be 
checked by the pupils at the time of 
an interview in the dean’s office. The 
second section asked two questions: 
(1) In what way or ways do you 
think the club helps you, your school, 
your homes, or your community? 
(2) In what way or ways do you 
think the club could be improved? 

The observation data sheet, in the 
hands of the three raters, near the 
beginning and close of each semes- 
ter, was designed to obtain definite 
objective evidence of the influence of 
the clubs on school, home and com- 
munity. It consisted of two parts. 


I—Club, Home and Community 

1. Do you observe any objective 
indication of work or influence that 
might be attributed to this club? 
What? 

2. Does the conversation in regard 
to the object or subject in question 
indicate that the influence of the 
club was responsible for it? 

3. How extensive is this influence 
of the club? (Estimate objectively if 
possible. ) 

4. Record excerpts of conversation 
that show the attitude toward the 
club on the part of the individual, 
the home, the community. 

(Probable influence on club as the 
result.) 


II—Club, Individual and School 


1. What do you see the club mem- 
bers doing? How are they doing it? 

2. What do you hear the club 
members say? 

3. What is the sponsor doing? 


Observation of Special Pupils 

1. What is the pupil doing? 

2. What is the pupil saying? 

Although the tabulation and evalu- 
ation of the data obtained from the 
observation data sheet were prob- 
lems, as were the numerous visits to 
homes and to club rooms, yet these 
data showed the far-reaching influ- 
ences of the clubs, served to supple- 
ment case histories of the clubs and 
were a further check on other data. 
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The club projects were ranked by 
56 teachers selected on the basis of 
their club experience, interest and 
willingness to cooperate. Each ranked 
the projects in order of their worth 
to the school and community, accord- 
ing to his best knowledge and judg- 
ment. Since the number of clubs 
varied each year, it was necessary 
for comparative purposes to weight 
the projects according to the number 
of clubs for the year, and then to 
translate them in terms of a 100 per- 
centile scale. 


Comparison of Projects 


To illustrate, in a distribution of 
40 clubs the highest ranked group of 
projects for any club would receive 
40 points, which translated into terms 
of the 100 percentile scale would be 
2% times 40, or 100 points. Like- 
wise, the second highest in rank 
would receive 39 points, which when 
translated would equal a weight of 
971, on the 100 percentile scale. Thus 
the various projects could be com- 
pared throughout different years, as 
well as with projects of other clubs. 

Club histories were kept by the 
investigator with the aid of her 
trained assistants, sponsors, raters 
and teachers. They used the excerpt 
method of reporting the exact words 
of speakers; likewise they recorded 
objectively all observations. The fol- 
lowing club history record sheet was 
used in order to direct observation: 

1. Before the meeting starts record 
exactly just what is seen and heard. 

2. Attendance. 

3. Number taking part in the dis- 
cussion. 

4. Number of visitors present and 
taking part. 

5. Promptness of opening and clos- 
ing of meeting; promptness of mem- 
bers, president and sponsor. 

6. Report of the meeting as to 
proceedings, including the program, 
the content and methods of han- 
dling it. 

7. Report of work on projects. 

8. Observation after the meeting; 
report definitely what was done and 
said. 

The club history in that it gave a 
picture of the details of procedure of 
a live, throbbing entity was probably 
the most complete and satisfactory 
source of data, as well as, in this in- 
stance, a technic. The difficulty of 





having several people working on 
the histories was satisfactorily over- 
come by the uniform questions of 
the history record sheet. 

Despite fluctuations from year to 
year, the fact that one or two clubs 
did not run true to type and the 
difficulty of generalizing from aver- 
ages, the club members rated the live 
and curriculum-absorbing clubs high 
(75 per cent or above) on such char- 
acteristics as liking the club, respect 
for the president, respect for one an- 
other, businesslike and democratic 
methods, satisfactory president and 
member cooperation. There was a 
correspondingly low rating on these 
factors and on all others in the dying 
clubs. 

The ratings on the club presidents 
of the live and curriculum clubs were 
high, particularly in the factors of 
self-control, judgment, fairness, en- 
thusiasm, courage, respect, alertness, 
resourcefulness and progressiveness, 
while the dying clubs rated uniform- 
ly low on all factors. Their nearest 
approach to an average rating was in 
their bravery, courage and strength 
of their convictions. 


Sponsors Rate High 


The ratings on the sponsors of the 
live and curriculum clubs was uni- 
formly high in respect to interest in 
the club, command of pupils’ re- 
spect, guidance upon request, famil- 
iarity with the subject matter of the 
club’s interests, enthusiasm, resource- 
fulness, friendliness and promptness. 
The lowest rating in these groups 
was on “permitting pupils to lead 
or carry on their meetings without 
interference unless called upon.” The 
dying clubs rated uniformly low 
throughout. The only item approach- 
ing average rating was the “prompt- 
ness of sponsor.” 

The chief differences between the 
live and curriculum types of clubs 
were: 

1. The sponsors of the curriculum 
clubs excelled in preparation of the 
subject of the club’s interest, because 
in most instances it represented their 
teaching subject. 

2. The club meetings were more 
on the order of regular class periods 
than club meetings. 

3. The curriculum clubs helped the 
ordinary school work to a greater 
extent than was true in the live clubs, 
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and there was greater cooperation in 
work among their members. 

4. The curriculum club presidents 
possessed more self-control, courage, 
humility and patience than did the 
presidents of the live clubs. 

5. Curriculum sponsors rated 
higher in interest, guidance, lack of 
prejudice, resourcefulness and friend- 
liness with the pupils than the live 
clubs. 

The curriculum clubs, 
rated a little lower in the carry-over 
of their projects into the home and 
community than did the live clubs. 
Their tendency was to increase in 
size until they became too large for 
all the members to take part at each 
meeting. They began to duplicate 
class material and, finally, to make a 
compromise with the curriculum and 
be absorbed into it, with a distinct 
advantage to both. 


however, 


Criteria for a Live Club 


The characteristics found present 
in both the live and curriculum ab- 
sorbing clubs when checked against 
the criteria for a live, flourishing 
club according to the literature in the 
held of extracurricular activities were 
as follows: 

1. The clubs originated from a 
felt need within the school. 

2. The clubs dealing with subject 
matter were an outgrowth from the 
curriculum. 

3. Clubs initiated by the 
pupils, often with the help of teach- 
ers. 

4. Clubs tended to rate high in in- 
terest and liking for the club. 

5. Sponsors were selected by pupils 
and appointed by the administration. 

6. Sponsors helped pupils plan 
their programs and projects. 

7. Officers were elected by popular 
vote and parliamentary procedure 
was followed in conducting meet- 
ings. 

8. The administration always fur- 
nished sufficient club equipment. 

9. Subject matter and _ religious 
clubs had a high rating in the factor 
of provision for individual differ- 
ences. 

10. Clubs tended to be prompt in 
opening and closing of meetings and 
were generally businesslike, with the 
possible exception of some racial 
clubs. 

11. The spirit of democracy was 


were 
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present to a high degree, except in 
the honor or highly selective clubs. 

12. Clubs offered rest and recrea- 
tion, with the possible exception of 
the honor clubs whose work was 
strenuous and of a trying nature. 

13. Projects tended to benefit the 
school and individuals, with the pos- 
sible exception of the honor clubs 
whose work gave little time or op- 
portunity for a diversity of useful 
projects. 

14. A chance was given to do bet- 
ter what pupils would do anyway. 

15. Opportunity was given to ac- 
quire knowledge and skills, particu- 
larly in subject matter, racial, reli- 
gious and citizenship clubs. 

16. Clubs offered experiences that 
tended to satisfy adolescent needs 
for sociability and freedom of ex- 
pression, especially the hobby clubs. 

17. Size of clubs did not appar- 
ently interfere with success, although 
a large subject matter club indicated 
its incorporation into the curriculum 
was likely. 

18. Religious, subject matter and 
hobby clubs tended to assist members 
with their future vocational interests 
and training. 

19. Projects of the clubs, the clubs 
themselves, their presidents and spon. 
sors tended to rank high in the ma- 
jority of characteristics studied, al- 
though there were fluctuations from 
year to year. 


Characteristics of Poor Clubs 


There were a few positive charac- 
teristics found in the group of dying 
clubs: they originated from a felt 
need within the school; they were 
initiated by the pupils; the members 
liked their clubs (at least at first); 
they selected their sponsors; the 
clubs offered a certain amount of 
relaxation and recreation; there was 
an opportunity to learn to do better 
what pupils would ordinarily be do- 
ing in life, and the size of the clubs 
did not apparently interfere with 
their success. 

The negative factors for the dying 
clubs were as follows: 

1. The clubs did not grow out of 
the curriculum of the school. 

2. Interest and enthusiasm were 
not present to a high degree in the 
the sponsors. 

3. Sponsors were not fitted, in the 
majority of cases, for the work un- 


dertaken. They were not very fami- 
liar with subject matter of clubs’ 
interests, neither did they plan pro- 
grams sufficiently with club mem- 
bers. 

4. Presidents were not always elect- 
ed by popular vote. 

5. Meetings were not always con- 
ducted according to parliamentary 
rules. 

6. Little provision was made for 
individual differences. 

7. Clubs tended to be unbusiness- 
like, late in opening and closing 
meetings. 

8. Projects tended not to be con- 
ducted for the benefit of home, 
school or community. 

9. Clubs tended to lack spirit of 
democracy; there was much race 
prejudice. 

10. The play spirit present tend- 
ed toward rowdyism. 

11. The programs of the clubs were 
not well planned. 

12. There was no emphasis placed 
on learning to perform better the 
tasks that members would need to 
perform in their daily living. 

13. There was little provision for 
the development of desirable charac- 
ter qualities. 

14. There was little chance to ac- 
quire knowledge or skills that would 
help in future vocational interests. 

15. There was slight opportunity 
offered for satisfying the real needs 
of adolescent nature, such as socia- 
bility, initiative and originality on 
a high plane. 

16. The rank of the projects, rat- 
ings of the clubs, the presidents and 
sponsors, all tended to be uniformly 
low. 

Some of the technics of this study 
also served as sources of data, the 
findings of which validated the em- 
pirical criteria of the literature on 
extracurricular activities. Against 
the standards for a live, flourishing 
club in the literature, the three types 
of clubs of the present study were 
checked. By means of the combina- 
tion of technics suggested, the char- 
acteristics of each of the three types 
of clubs may be isolated, and their 
state of growth or decline ascer- 
tained. Thus remedial treatment, 
when necessary, may be applied by 
those in charge of the activity pro- 
gram in time to save the life of a 
club that may have educative value. 
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A modern version of the Little Red Schoolhouse is constructed of structural glass brick and load bearing glazed tile. 


Consider This Country School 


HAD few advantages and 


ce | 
| his only schooling was in a 


little country school.” Remember 


how the success stories of famous 
include this 


men always used to 


statement? 

The reader had a vision of a dingy 
little one room building with two 
ever present external features, a 
pump and a doubtful little building 
at the rear that provided what passed 
arrangements. Both 
pump and the little building were 


tor “sanitary” 


uncomfortable accommodations dur- 
ing the stormy, cold months of the 
rural school term. 
Indoors the country 
badly lighted and heat was spread by 
a fat coal stove that pinked the 
cheeks of the pupils who sat near by 
and chilled the backs of those farther 
away. As the day advanced the air 
of the 
stale and 


sche re | was 


unventilated room became 


escaping smoke made 


young eyes red. Men and women 
who became successful after spend 
ing their teens in this kind of an 


environment should be acclaimed! 
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That was the country school of 
yesteryear. Today the up-to-the-min- 
ute country school compares favor- 
ably with the city school and may 
excel it in beauty, utility and careful 
provisions for the health and comfort 
of pupils and teachers. 

A modern version of the country 
school is the new Cool Springs 
School, 6 miles from Michigan City, 
Ind. Designed by Architect John 
Lloyd Wright, son of the famous 
Frank Lloyd Wright, the Cool 
Springs School is a model educa- 
tional structure. 

Tasteful modernism, _ structural 
glass brick and the most modern 
plumbing and heating were utilized 
by Mr. Wright to make the Cool 
Springs School a place in which 
teachers can truly teach. But this 
handsome building is more than a 
school. It is a community inspira- 
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tion, directing the attention of the 
parents—Hoosier farmers, all of 
them—to the beauty of modern 
architecture and to the convenience 
and healthfulness of indoor plumb- 
ing and central heating. 

Eight classrooms for grades 1 to 8 
flank a corridor that runs the full 
length of the building. A gymna- 
sium-auditorium, 40 by 70 feet, is lo- 
cated at the head of the corridor and 
to the immediate left of the entrance. 
It is ideally suited for community 
gatherings because of its spaciousness 
and the stage provides for presenta- 
tion of school or neighborhood plays. 

To the right of this gymnasium 
and across the corridor is a fully 
equipped kitchen for domestic  sci- 
ence classes or for the preparation 
and serving of refreshments for com- 
munity affairs. This kitchen is 
equipped with a two-compartment 
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sink and with hot and cold running 
water. There are batteries of sturdy 
steel wall and floor cabinets for the 
storage of dishes, utensils, silver and 
other equipment. The floor cabinets 
have heavy linoleum work tops to 
reduce noise to a minimum and lino- 
leum underfoot adds to the effect. 

But what of the classrooms? The 
first striking thing about them is that 
they contain no conventional win- 
dows. An abundance of daylight is 
admitted through structural glass 
brick walls. Classroom and corridor 
ceilings have been treated for sound. 

Indirect no-glare electric lighting 
fixtures can be called into play on 
dark days. No need for any child to 
strain his eyes in these classrooms. 
Desks are placed to allow light to fall 
over the shoulders. Blackboards are 
within easy eye range of the desk 
farthest from them. 

Great as are the structural 
modern school 
building and its crossroads progeni- 
tor, the contrast between their respec- 
tive plumbing and heating equip- 
ment is even greater. On the one 
hand were trips “out back” and all 
that they connote, and trips to the 
pump for drinking water of some- 
times doubtful quality, owing to the 
ever-present hazard of possible con- 
tamination from outdoor _ toilets. 
Drafty ventilation and spotty heating 
from an overworking or underwork- 
rule. 


con- 


trasts between this 


ing heater also were the 


Showers to refresh young bodies 
after gymnasium classes or to 
supply bathing facilities for chil- 
dren whose homes lack plumbing. 
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On the other hand are indoor vit- 
reous china plumbing of the latest, 
most sanitary design; plumbing con- 
nected to a modern sanitary sewerage 
system and adequate to meet peak 
burdens; running water for washing, 
bathing and drinking; filtered air; 
forced ventilation, and automatically 
controlled heating. 

This school’s heating plant is not 
in the basement but in the boiler 
room on the second floor. Placing it 
there reduced construction costs at 
no compromise with efficient opera- 
tion. The fuel is oil; the heating 
medium, forced flow hot water. 

Moreover, there is not one im- 
mense boiler but five smaller ones of 
the sustained heat type connected in 
a series. Each boiler is individually 
controlled by its own automatic in- 
struments. In mild weather one or 
two of the boilers supply sufficient 
heat to satisfy the thermostats. In 
cold weather, all five may operate in 
unison. But as the required tempera- 
ture is approached, the boilers cut 
out one by one. This spells economy 


Drinking fountains are set low 
enough for even the first grade 
child. Note the shield on the 
bubbler that prevents the lips 
from contacting the stream jet. 





of operation, for it is conceivable that 
there is less expense involved in the 
intermittent firing of a battery of 
automatically controlled heating units 
than in running one or two larger 
boilers full time with no controls 
other than manual. The sustained 
heat design of these boilers keeps 
Btu.’s inside for absorption by the 


heating medium and prevents waste 
heat from being taken up the flues. 

Heat is distributed throughout the 
building by unit heaters hidden in 
the walls and faced by grilles. A 
blower forces the heated air gently 



























Urinal stalls in the boys’ washroom are made of impervious vitreous china 
and are flushed automatically every few seconds. There are two light and 
airy washrooms of spacious proportions equipped with modern plumbing. 
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yet surely and evenly into the rooms 
at a point just below the ceiling. 

A highly efficient ventilating sys- 
tem circulates washed filtered air 
summer and winter. According to 
the engineer, there can be no strati- 
fication of air, since fresh air enters 
at the top, the same port of entry as 
































heated air, with just enough velocity 
to ensure turbulence for thorough 
circulation. Foul air is drawn off 
diagonally opposite at a point just 
above floor level. Drafts are notably 
absent. Teachers are enthusiastic in 
their praise of the conditioned air. 
Similarly, the teachers praise the 





Domestic science kitchen designed in the shape of an “L.” The linoleum 
topped white enameled steel cabinets provide storage space for equipment. 





Battery of five sustained heat oil burning boilers. Each has its own auto- 
matic electric instruments allowing it to operate individually as needed. 
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plumbing equipment for its com- 
pleteness and its clean, sanitary 
whiteness. There are two wash- 
rooms, planned to be useful, beauti- 
ful, airy and spacious. In each are 
eight flush valve equipped siphon 
action closets in door-equipped com- 
partments that ensure privacy. Seats 
are of the open-front type preferred 
by health authorities. Closets are 
made from glistening, impervious-to- 
stain-and-soil vitreous china. 

Likewise the lavatories are of 
durable, easy-to-keep-clean vitreous 
china. There are two in each toilet 
room. Each lavatory has its own 
liquid soap dispenser. Each is 
equipped with sturdy chrome plated, 
anti-back siphonage self-closing fau- 
cets. They are self-closing, for wasted 
water, especially hot, runs up the 
overhead. Furthermore, unless fau- 
cets are fully closed, water forces it- 
self between seats and disks, cutting 
them to the point at which replace- 
ment becomes necessary. 

Whenever a plumbing fixture is 
called upon to serve year in and year 
out in a public, semipublic or institu- 
tional washroom, no wiser or more 
economical selection of material can 
be made than vitreous china. It is 
resistant to stains; it is extremely 
durable; it has what it takes to de- 
liver the goods over a long pull at a 
minimum of upkeep; it always looks 
well, and a “swish and a promise” 
with sponge or rag cleans it. 

It might be well to say another 
word or about faucets and 
drains. They, too, must “have what 
it takes.” If they haven't, it means 
expense anyway you look at it. 
Which is the better procedure: save a 
few cents apiece on original cost and 
spend more than the difference in 
repairs and labor, or save dollars in 
the end by spending a few more 
cents in the beginning? 

There are two shower compart- 
ments in each washroom. Remem- 
bering that country schools often 
serve communities in which the Sat- 
urday night bath is a washtub rite 
with water either too hot or too cold, 
these showers may serve a dual pur- 
pose. 

Instead of having to run out to the 
pump (and thawing it in the winter 
time) to get a bucket of water, the 
pupils need only step to one of two 
drinking fountains. 
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Riding the Ether Waves 


N THIS 


ticality is frequently the test of 


materialistic age, prac- 
value. School boards and principals 
become enthusiastic about a subject 
or course, in ratio to its immediate 
utility. Pupils demand: “What good 
will it do us to learn this or that?” 
Language have hitherto 
answered in terms of cultural values. 
Nowadays, if they are alert to the re- 
cent developments in the radio field, 
they can answer the materialists with 
a twist of the dial that transports 
over the ether waves the Spanish or 
French or German tongues with 
which pupils are struggling. It can 
be pointed out to the high school 
pupil that if he masters another lan- 
guage, he can share the knowledge 
(and the business) of that nation. 


teachers 


thousand schools, according 
estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, are equipped 
with The networks’ most 
popular educational features have a 


Sixty 
to recent 


radios. 
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WILLIS KNAPP JONES 


Spanish Chairman, Miami University 


weekly audience of ten million 
school children. It would seem log- 
ical to find teachers of modern lan- 
guages making use of radio, but my 
experiences and questionnaires show 
that too few of them are aware of 
its possibilities. 

Recently at Miami University the 
department of modern languages 


established a Listening Post to dis- 
cover available foreign programs. 


During the first four days of oper- 
ation, programs from 26 nations 
were heard, at least one in each con- 
tinent. Since then, stations in 38 
more nations have been logged. 


The Listening Post helps pupils to 
learn languages the easy way. 


True, many had programs in Eng- 
lish, and some were too faint to be 
heard by any except an experienced 
listener. But, in spite of these diff- 
culties, the “spiderweb” antenna on 
the roof of the university’s oldest 
building picked up a ninety minute 
broadcast of Alarcén’s Sombrero de 
Tres Picos to the delight of several 
Spanish classes. By use of an eight 
tube set, a conversation class eaves- 
dropped on an amateur in Santo Do- 
mingo conversing with a Colombian 
friend, and a Peruvian caballero 
flirting with a senorita in Chile. 

As for broadcasts in other lan- 
guages, it is no trick at all to pick 
up Zeesen, Germany. DJQ broad- 
casts practically all morning, and 
then DJB and DJL continue until 
after school hours. France, too, is 
increasing its power and its time on 
the air. Pontoise TPA2 is on until 
10 am. TPA3 offers programs for 
part of the afternoon. It is useless 
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to indicate radio schedules in an 
article when changes occur almost 
daily and when there are radio pub 
lications that keep listeners informed 
of program changes. Ten cents will 
buy a copy of Dx’ers Alliance's Globe 
Circler, published at Bloomington, 
Ill., which has up-to-the-minute re- 
ports on hundreds of stations all 
over the world. 


ask 


a struggling beginner with 


Do you what it benefits to 
match 
natives speaking fluently and_ rap- 
idly? We have watched beginning 
students at the Listening Post. First 
they have a blank look as the flood 
of words almost drowns them. Then 
as they struggle up for air, sooner 
or later a familiar word floats by, at 
which they clutch as if it were a 
lifesaver. It is not long before they 
can identify phrases and, with a little 
more practice, they begin to under- 
stand Also, 
students may verify what has been 
told them about and 
speed of pronunciation. suc- 


occasional sentences. 
intonat T yn 
First 


cesses at comprehension increase in- 


terest in the language and motivate 
intensive study. This, in turn, in- 
creases understanding of subsequent 
broadcasts; so the circle goes, to the 
gratification of the teacher. 

At Miami we are not always suc- 
cessful in bringing in the stations we 
want, since conditions are not always 
right. But anyone who understands 
the science of radio will not expect 
miracles. 

Possibly this uncertainty about re- 
ception has been the reason why 
more high school teachers have not 
put their language classes in contact 
with foreign countries via short- 
wave radio. But foreign stations 
have greatly increased in power and 
receiving sets are rapidly approach- 
ing a perfection that will make for- 
eign broadcasts a regular part of all 
modern language teaching. 

We who teach Spanish are particu- 
larly fortunate, since we have Cuban 
and Mexican long and _ short-wave 
stations audible in all parts of the 
United States. COCX and COCH 


in Cuba, for instance, broadcast 





“Stamp Tax’’ Activity Fee 


ENTRAL High School of 

Evansville, Ind., this year has 
inaugurated a “stamp tax” activities 
fee plan which is administered by a 
faculty member and three pupil 
assistants. 

The stamp tax is merely a device 
for collecting the 
through weekly installments. Home- 
room treasurers sell a 10 cent stamp 
to each participant in the activity 
plan each week. A participant pays 
down 25 cents at the first of the year 
and through a homeroom treasurer 
buys a 10 cent stamp each week for 
thirty weeks. 

Activity books are filed in the ac- 


tivity director’s office by homerooms. 


activities fee 


The homeroom treasurer obtains his 
homeroom’s books prior to each ac- 
tivity, clips the coupons bearing the 
number designated for that activity, 
delivers the coupons to the paid-up 
members and checks the books back 
into the director’s office. 

Each homeroom has a_ passbook 


HAROLD SPEARS 


and uses deposit slips when turning 
in collections. Each ticket has a serial 
number and is signed by the pur- 
Accurate bookkeeping en- 
ables the director to trace the misuse 
of tickets. 

The pupils pay $3.25 for an activity 
program that would have cost $7.65 
under the former systems. When the 
budget was set up for the plan, the 
financial allotment of funds was 
based upon pupil participation in 
activities over a period of years. Two 
dividends have been paid and an- 
other is about to be made under this 
plan. 

The plan has eliminated innumer- 
able drives and ticket sales for funds 
and has meant less money out of the 
individual pupil’s pocket and _ less 
teacher time in financing programs. 
The real educational value is the 
greater pupil participation in the life 
of the school. Ninety per cent of all 
pupils are attending all of these ac- 
tivities. 


chaser. 


from 8 a.m. until midnight. XEXA, 
the station of the Secretaria de Edu- 
cacion Publica in Mexico, broadcasts 
during the afternoon school hours. 
The powerful Buenos Aires station 
LRU usually may be heard from 7 
am. ull 6 p.m. 

The number of stations whose pro- 
grams reach the United States is on 
the increase. Recently on a trip 
through South America I learned 
that a powerful Chilean station is to 
go on the air with an all-day pro- 
gram. Radio Tunari in Cochabamba 
is about to put Bolivia on the air 
with 1144 kw., and several Lima and 
Ica (Peru) stations are in regular 
communication with North America. 

Here I stopped typing to see if old 
reliable PRADO in Riobamba, Ecua- 
dor, was on the air. It was. So was 
EAQ, Madrid, which with increased 
power is one of the loudest of Eu- 
ropean stations. 

However, the ether is not only 
available to Spanish students. Sta- 
tion 2R04 in Rome provides inter- 
esting Italian lectures, news and mu- 
sic from 6:45 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., and 
then 2R03 carries on until 7 p.m. 

French classes have, in addition to 
Parisian French, the bilingual sta- 
tions at Quebec and Winnipeg. Veri- 
fication cards to the Listening Post 
from Moscow and Tokio within the 
past few weeks promise language les- 
sons in Russian and Japanese for 
radio listeners. 

No matter what language is being 
studied, the teacher has only to hook 
up one of the splendid new receivers 
in order to ride the ether waves to 
a country in which that language is 
spoken. 

There will be failures. Programs 
will sometimes wail like alley cats, 
but there will be successes, too; 
many of them. And when a broad- 
cast comes in successfully, the educa- 
tional advantages of listening to na- 
tives speaking and singing the lan- 
guage being studied will be great. 
The pride of recognition, even 
though the matter heard is only an 
advertisement for yeast or safety 
razors, inspires pupils. 

Every program heard by classes in 
modern foreign languages will in- 
crease student interest in that foreign 
country, and foster the fellow feel- 
ing that all of us who teach lan- 
guages are trying to instill. 
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Gone are the days when the mainte- 
nance problem alone determines the 
choice of colors and materials for school 
interiors. Many new types of building 


and decorative materials can be ob- 
tained at a cost well within the school 
budget. It remains only to choose from 
among them a harmony of colors and, 
perhaps, a contrast of textures and pat- 
terns. The goal in planning or redec- 
orating school interiors should be to 
keep the pupils inspired and alert, not 
tired and bored. To attain its aims, the 
school building must be a child’s build- 
ing. To disregard child psychology in 
design and decoration is to make an 
unwise investment. A good rule in 
decorating is to combine beauty and 
utility in about equal parts. 
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Color Comes to School 


| oe contacts frequently produce impressions so 
lasting that they are often crystallized into opinions 
and strong attitudes. We like to visit a store that is 
clean, bright and cheerful. Somehow or other this 
positive impression carries over into our attitude to- 
ward the products sold. Attractive displays of goods 
or food products definitely affect the purchaser. 

The school plant is an agency that not only con- 
tributes positively to the success of the instructional 
process but also plays a significant part in the inter- 
pretation of public education to parents of children 
and to the community as a whole. The building 
creates an atmosphere that affects the children and 
the adult visitor as well. 


‘ie typical school plant is dingy, drab, dreary, 
dull and dismal, and its effect on child, teacher and 
parent is all too often distinctly depressing, instead of 
normally stimulating. Unsightly and poorly kept 
grounds create an initial feeling of careless housekeep- 
ing. The familiar odor that permeates the typical 
building, long since classified as “school smell,” and 
the dingy corridors, dreary classrooms, ugly floors, 
factory bleakness, dirty to‘lets, and unsightly engine 
rooms combine to produce a negative impression. It 
is impossible for the visitor or occupant of these typi- 
cal structures to radiate enthusiasm. Drab school plants 
lower teacher and child morale, and condition the 
effect of teaching. Teachers are forced to work 
harder in dismal surroundings to produce the same 
results. 

The “practical” executive may say: “Bunk, that’s 
just an emotional attitude!” Reply might be made that 
in all human relationships, including the complicated 
process of instruction, emotion plays an all-important 
part. It determines the feeling toward an object or an 
activity. It raises or lowers morale. The effect of 
bright, cheerful surroundings upon those using the 
environment is that of morale builder. 


F teiiaaits a superior present day school plant 
in which intelligent administration has recognized the 
value of certain environmental factors and made pro- 
vision for them. The building is well placed on the 
site and the landscaping has been effectively done. 
The natural beauty of grass, flowers, shrubs and trees 
has been used to enhance the approach to the house 
of childhood and youth. The grounds are neatly kept, 
generally with the direct help of the children them- 


selves. The door and window panes glisten and the 
vestibule is sweet smelling. The corridors are cheer- 
ful, not only because they are well-lighted but because 
of the thoughtful use of warm colors. Here is no 
feeling of walking through an institutional cave but 
rather a pleasureable approach to some significant archi- 
tectural and decorative treatment of a special unit. 

The walls frequently display either good pictures or 
murals, some of which may have been painted by the 
children themselves. Lockers are not an institutional 
gray, green or brown but are painted in gayer colors 
that harmonize effectively with the general scheme of 
decoration. Ceilings and floors are coved to prevent 
carbon collections in sharp corner angles. Even the 
floors have been designed to produce a_ stimulating 
effect instead of being considered purely as a means 
of pedicular transportation. 


eo are alive with interest. Wall and 
ceiling colors have been selected for their psychological, 
as well as decorative, value. North rooms are bright 
with the yellow that suggests fields of jonquils or 
with shades of soft, warm reds; rooms to the south are 
cooled by restful blues and greens. Rooms with east 
and west exposures vary in tonal warmth in relation to 
their climatic position. Even the equipment has 
dropped its “academic browns” and sickening “goldens” 
and is finished, instead, to make a color symphony of 
the whole. Here and there are found experimental sug- 
gestions that black is no longer an essential color for 
writing board surfaces. Classrooms are individual and 
reflect their purpose. 

Gymnasiums have been transformed from ugly, noisy 
rooms to places in which the wall treatment suggests 
its rugged use. Auditoriums have gathered about them 
something of the magic of the theater. Shops do not 
rudely attempt to reproduce the worst in obsolete fac- 
tory structure but blend into the whole environment 
as they should if their democratic implications are 
thoroughly understood and appreciated. Homemaking 
suites reflect the atmosphere of the home of good 
taste. Libraries attract the children because they are 
pleasant places with an atmosphere that invites read- 
ing. Cafeterias are wonderfully aided by colorful 
hangings and attractive furniture. They invite the pupil 
to lunch. Even the boiler rooms glisten and smell of 
good clean paint just as they do on big ships and 
in modern factories. 

The visitor states, as do children and teachers, “This 


is what an American school SHOULD BE!” 
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Color in Functional School 


Design tot 
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MARCELLA ORR-ROSA 


Interior Designer 
Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects 


N THE past, color in the school 

has been limited to the use of 
paint. Decorative materials, such as 
marble, stained glass, bronze and 
gold leaf, have been out of the reach 
of the ordinary school budget. 





Thus, when the necessity for re- 
decoration arose, it became the prac- 
tice for schools to relinquish their 
color schemes to the maintenance 
staff, whose duty it was to eliminate 
the appearance of soiled walls as eco- 
nomically as possible. 

With the comprehension of certain 
psychological truths regarding color 
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Tile inserts inspired by Mother 
Goose please younger children. 


and the awareness of its esthetic and 
cultural values, it is now considered 
poor economy to disregard, for main- 
tenance reasons, the significance of 
color as a valuable contribution to 
educational environment. 

The color conscious public now 
demands beauty coupled with econ- 
omy in modern products. Advances 
in industrial chemistry and physics 
and the resultant perfection of in- 
numerable new materials make pos- 
sible the use of color in modern 
school plants at a cost well within 
the appropriations usually available 
for them. 

These new materials are being 
manufactured in a great variety of 
textures, dependent on their purpose 
and use, so that the effectiveness of 
school interiors can be enhanced by 
harmonies or contrasts of texture as 
well as of color. Modern materials 
have great decorative potentialities 
integrated with color. One material 
will combine with another for con- 
trast or for harmony, or designs may 
be easily worked out in one material 
only in varying degrees. 

In the kindergarten of the Thomas 
Street School, Lansing, Mich., color 
and texture are employed to create 
interest. The color scheme is a sym- 
phony of yellows in several values 
and intensities. There is a harmony 
of color, but a contrast of material 
and pattern between the smooth tex 
tured knotty pine wainscot and the 
horizontally laid planks of variegated 
widths of rough textured acoustical 
board* above it. The natural yellow- 


both acoustical and 


includes 


semiacoustical wallboard 


*This term 
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ness of the pine has been subdued 
with a bit of green aniline dye; the 
wallboard is of several shades of 
warm tan. This is a large, sunny 
room flooded with light from the 
windows and from a glass brick bay. 
Knowledge of color and texture has 
been applied to make the room ap- 
pear smaller, more domestic in scale 
and in proportion to little people. 
The vertical boards of the wainscot 
tend to pull the walls in. The ap- 
pearance of a low ceiling -has been 
achieved by use of acoustical mate- 
rial in a plain pattern of large 
squares, the lightest color being re- 
peated in the rough texture of the 
upper walls. 

The decorative quality of acousti- 
cal materials lies primarily in the 
patterns in which they can be ar- 
ranged, in their great range of tex- 
tures, varying from smooth to very 
rough, and in the soft colors in 
which they are available. In the 
schools at St. Joseph and Negaunee, 
Mich., this type of material has been 
used only for the ceilings of class- 
rooms in contrast to the plain painted 
plaster walls below. 

Some manufacturers are now 
offering wallboard in two color ef- 
fects; the surface of the board is of 
one color and the beveled edges are 
painted in a contrasting hue, offering 
new poss.bilities. 
can be applied further to decorate 
this material. 

At the Thomas Street School, in- 
terest in color and pattern has been 
added to the kindergarten scheme 


Stenciled designs 
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Shakespeare characters make art 
details suitable for high school. 


through brightly Jacquered plywood 
cutouts, repeating the colors of the 
window drapes, silhouetted against 
the textured wallboard. In the St. 
Joseph kindergarten, this interest is 
in the cleverly painted murals above 
the 
bright colors, combined with large 


wood wainscot. Touches of 
areas of neutral colors, lend vigor 
and character to a scheme and have 
proved highly successful in the class- 
room. In such a room, the pupil is 
inspired and alert, whereas in a room 
carried out in neutral colors alone 
he becomes tired as the 
result of monotony. 

A new field in decoration has been 
opened with the perfection of ply- 


or bored 


wood. The pattern interest and sub- 
tle color of wood grain make it a 
rich material. As its general use is 
becoming more extensive, it is now 
available for school use. Our firm 
applies paint to it with 
giving rise to a new kind of mural 
decoration whereby the grained areas 
of the wood can be contrasted ad- 
vantageously with the flat areas of 
the paint. 

Linoleum is available in a 
range of colors, both for floors and 
walls, and the ease with which it 
can be cut makes it an admirable 
material for school use. All sorts of 
story-telling design inserts are made 
possible, adding variety and interest 
to a color scheme. 

Effective use of linoleum is well 
illustrated in the Negaunee kinder- 
garten where the simple lines of the 
room have been emphasized with a 
border of bright colored animal in- 
serts contrasted with the light gray 


SUCCESS, 


wide 
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marbleized field of the floor. The 
color scheme has been derived from 
the yellow, coral and gray of the 
window drapes. Light colored tex- 
tured linoleum is much more appro- 
priate for classroom use than dark 
plain linoleum, and the former is 
available at slight additional cost. 
It cannot be denied that the light 
colors are much more pleasing and 
the marbleized textures are practical 
as well, for they do not show the 
tracks that plain surfaces do. 

Wallpaper is used advantageously 
by our firm above wainscots in kin- 
dergartens, workrooms, teachers’ rest 
rooms and elsewhere out of reach of 
dirty little fingers. It lends a domes- 
tic atmosphere to the classroom and 
keeps pattern interest well up above 
the eye level, causing no unnecessary 
distraction. 

Green or brown blackboard has 
been used in many schools. Its re- 
ception has been such that manufac- 
turers are experimenting with new 
colors and our company expects to 
install gray-blue and maroon black- 
boards in its next school building. 

Cork 
gray-green and tan. It has been used 


carpet is available in soft 


as a decorative as well as practical 


material for tacking above 


blackbe yards. 


Drapes of smooth or textured fab- 


Space 


ric with an interesting printed pat- 
tern or Weave are an Inspiration tor 
new color schemes in old and new 
classrooms alike. When the budget 
cannot be stretched to provide new 
throughout for a 


furniture new 


school building, old furniture can be 


Designs for colored tiles for kin- 
dergarten and first grade use. 


painted in a soft color found in the 
pattern of the drapes, making a de- 
lightful room. 

There are glass block, asphalt and 
rubber tile and other materials the 
texture and color properties of which 
cannot be discussed here in detail. 
Let it suffice to underscore the value 
of the new floor coverings. They are 
colorful and sanitary and help to 
solve many maintenance problems. 

With such an array of color and 
texture in materials, the possibilities 
for school interior treatment are al- 
most boundless. With a knowledge 
of the principles of design and with 
a discriminate use of color, it is pos- 
sible to work out, economically, a 
variety of purposeful schemes. 

Neither the school architect nor 
the educator can well afford to 
neglect the part color plays in the 
environment of the school. It can be 
a deterrant or a motivating force in 
education, for it is a visual stimulant 
influencing interest and attitudes. It 
can make a child receptive or unre- 
sponsive. Intelligent use of color is 
necessary to help the child from be- 
coming bored in a room in which 
there are large areas of one color or 
from becoming distracted in a room 
in which too pronounced a pattern 
is used. The child gains culturally 
by exposure to colorful surroundings. 
He enjoys color and learns to use it 
discriminately. He transmits it to Ins 
home environment and puts it to 
practical and esthetic uses. 

This is a truth evidenced in the 
library and art room of the Benja- 
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min Franklin School at New Britain, 
Conn. The color schemes and func- 
tional room planning have been de- 
signed to serve as background and 
inspiration for the pupils’ art ex- 
pression. 

In the areas above blackboards and 
bookcases, the pupils have painted 
murals of characters appealing to 
their imagination and corresponding 
to their intellectual levels. A proces- 
sion of colorfully clad oriental figures 
has taken its place above the library 
bookshelves; a mural depicting fish 
and undersea life is a part of the 
art room, where already a_ third 
mural, telling the story of “Alice in 
Wonderland,” is being designed for 
a classroom to replace a story that 
has served its purpose. 

The influence of inspiring back- 
grounds is apparent in classrooms in 
which picture or poster exhibits are 
arranged on the bulletin boards or 
on the wall area above them. These 
exhibits are being continually altered. 

Workable color 
from knowledge, experience and in- 
spiration, and a philosophy of color 
must be evolved in planning func- 
tional rooms for schools. One that 
has worked successfully for the War- 
ren S. Holmes Company revolves 
around the idea that the pupils 
should be put gradually into a recep- 
tive mood for classroom work. Com- 
ing into the building from the play- 
ground where they have been laugh- 
ing and running, they eventually 
find themselves in the classroom 
where they must be in a mood for 
the mental variety of gymnastics. 


schemes result 


Circus scenes 


have equal appeal 


to grade and high school pupils. 
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the entrance vestibule 


and foyer should be lively so that 


Therefore, 


their entrance into the building is 
pleasant and cheerful and not dis- 
heartening and austere. In the foyer, 
colorful materials and a variety of 
textures are employed, such as a rich 
wood wainscot, walls painted in a 
soft, neutral color with universal, 
rather than individual appeal. Cer- 
tain shades of yellow or green are 
preferred, since this room is designed 
to appeal to all who enter. 

The foyer of the St. Joseph school 


IS 


good example. There are an in- 


spiring inscription and exhibit cases 
in which the children’s work is on 


display. This is a room that turns 
| 


Two colorful foy- 
ers in Michigan 
schools as planned 
by the Warren S. 
Holmes Company. 
Note in the top 
picture the subtle 
shadows cast by 
fluted cornice. 
Below: Mural de- 
signed by pupils in 
library of grade 


school in New 

Britain, Conn. 
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the shouts of the out-of-doors into 
gay, friendly chatter, a meeting place 
of varied interests. 

Throughout the building, care- 
fully tile tinted 
glass panels, linoleum cutouts and 
stenciled silhouettes, depicting sub- 


designed inserts, 


ject matter of interest to the child, 
are incorporated in the design and 
color scheme wherever a logical place 
for their use is found. 

Corridors and stairs continue the 
general scheme of the foyer but are 
quieter in color and interest, the lat- 
ter evidenced only in ; well- 
spaced inserts of the mottled tex- 
tured wainscot tile. As they walk 
the children’s 
chatter dissolves into a murmur. The 
classrooms themselves are restful, the 
colors of window drapes, walls, ceil- 
ings and floors harmonizing. 

A touch of some bright color is in- 


gay, 


down the corridors, 


troduced by means of a strip in the 
linoleum floor, a bright picture mold 
or in decorative detail that 
lends character and interest to the 
scheme. 

In this the functional 
classroom, provided with the neces- 
sary built-in equipment for facili- 
tating work, a good color scheme 
and interesting decorative details, 
serves as a background for the 
teacher and pupil, inspiring them to 


some 


manner 


put the room into active use with 
their own ideas and to make it 
complete. 
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Beauty Within 


JANE REHNSTRAND 


State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. 


HE beautiful 
schoolroom is essentially an art 
problem. The problem is to change 
an ugly, often poorly lighted, cheer- 
less room, with its poorly spaced 
wall, unattractive golden oak furni- 
ture and uninteresting pictures, into 
a place with a cheerful, colorful and 
happy atmosphere. 
Color can do more to accomplish 


creation of a 


this than any one other element and 
since walls and ceilings can always 
be painted or calcimined, so it is well 
to start with large spaces. Walls and 
ceilings should be warm and light in 
color: yellows, oranges and warm 
greens in different values and inten- 
sities. The ceiling need not be the 
usual cream but may have a decided 
glow of yellow, yellow-orange or 
green that will reflect color into the 
whole Use a light orange- 
yellow, with yellow-orange for the 


room. 


side wall; or a yellow-green ceiling 
with orange-yellow side walls and 
darker orange- yellow below the 
blackboard. The cho‘ce for side walls 
is not great, but fairly bright colors 
may be above the baseboard 
and up to the blackboard 
There are numerous hues, values and 
intensities of the warm colors named 
but care must be exercised in select- 
ing suitable ones. This is an indi- 
vidual problem and_ no _ prescribed 
formula can be used. 


used 
ledge. 


Window Treatment Important 


Window treatment 
importance. First, the shades should 
be light and colorful (there are many 
artistic ones on the market), unless 
there is too much light, which is 
rarely the case. Draperies or curtains 
soften the hard lines of the wood- 
work. Right colors and patterns will 
transform a barren cold room into a 


is of greatest 


warm inviting atmosphere. Again, 
the warm yellows, oranges and greens 
are best. Materials should be easily 
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Walls, ceiling, 
floor covering, 
draperies, bulletin 
board and furni- 
ture are thought 
out in terms of a 
pleasing color har- 
mony in this ele- 
mentary school 
designed by War- 
ren S. Holmes. 


laundered, unpatterned ard of firm 
texture. All curtains should be hung 
taut, using two curta:n rods tor each 
window. They may be full length, 
one-half or one-fourth of the window 
length. A plain, colorless schoolroom 
may become a thing of great beauty 
by the addition of low light-green 
theatrical gauze curtains. With these 
curtains, there may be a ceiling of 
light yellow-green, and side walls of 
yellow, tinted with green. The bulle- 
tin board of grayed b!u2-green, flower 
pots of medium blue-green or other 
small color notes of bright yellow for 
repetition unify the room. 

Another effective method of ge:- 
ting color into a room is by painting 
the window casings in bright colors 
such as yellow and orange. This gives 
a glow of sunshine even on dull 
days. 

The use of colored g!ass has revo- 
lutionized interior color schemes dur- 
ing the last few years. Yellow glass 
used in a dark hall will give the 
appearance of perpetual sunshine. 


There are also many effective uses of 











light orange, blue and green glass for 
schoolroom windows. Stained glass 
windows simply designed, in which 
color is used with restraint, have pos- 
sibilities. 

Windows shou!d not be cluttered 
with plants, crépe paper or other dis- 
tracting window decorations, as these 
run the unity of the room. 

It is more difficult to change the 
woodwork and furniture, so color 
schemes should be planned carefully. 
If the curtains and walls are colorful, 
the furniture may be grayed greens, 
grayed blues, grays and browns; but 
brightly colored table tops, bookcases, 
files, bulletin boards, chairs and doors, 
repeating and intensifying wall 
colors, may transform the room. 


Suggested Color Schemes 


1. Walls, light orange-yellow; ceil- 
‘ng. Ighter yellow-orange; curtains, 
deep grayed yellow-orange; furniture, 
golden oak; picture frames, soft 
orange; screen, bright orange with 
dark trim; flower pots, deep cream. 
This scheme was used in a room in 
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which French classes were taught. 
The pictures are three large French 
framed gayly in 
and black. Plants, 


bookcases and a few pieces of sculp- 


railroad posters 


bright orange 
ture combine to make this college 
classroom a place the students will 
never 


2. Yellow ceiling; light, grayed 


forget. 


blue-violet for side walls; bright yel- 
low curtains; golden oak woodwork. 
A large mural painted in bright 
colors of blues, green-blues, orange 
and brown. 

Light green ceiling; yellow side 
walls; blue-green turniture; acces- 
sories, orange, bright blue and _ yel 
curtains, blue-green. 

4. Yellow ceiling, 
blue-green curtains; 


low 
green side walls; 

furniture, deep 
violet-blue. (Avoid using red as it 
does not harmonize with other colors 
easily.) 

Numerous other combinations, de- 
pending on the use of the room, light 


exposure and furniture, may be cre- 
ated with the help of the art teacher 


or supervisor and an interior deco- 
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rator. Children should participate in 
planning and executing the color 
schemes for their classrooms. They 
enjoy this kind of art lesson and its 
benefits are great. 

Color sketches showing decorative 
possibilities will convince the author- 
ities and help the painter in obtaining 
the desired results. 

Other ways of bringing color and 
personality into the classroom are: a 
large mural map in bright colors for 
the front beautiful 
mural paintings done on heavy card- 
board and framed with a simple 


wall; globes; 


molding; gay wall hangings of cloth, 
wallpaper or wrapping paper; simple 
modern bookcases painted in bright 
colors and decorated with gay pot- 
tery; a bulletin board decorated with 
a medium color for a background 
and a bright border or heading, and 
colorful railroad posters, framed sim- 
ply, which are more effective as a 
decoration than brown and tan mas- 
terpieces. Glass door panels may be 
covered with an attractive wallpaper, 
cloth or even colored wrapping paper 





Those attending the A.A.S.A. convention will be invited to visit the 
Shaw High School, East Cleveland. The typing room, shown here, has 
a flat white ceiling, blue-green sidewalls and 30 foot candles of light from 
six 750 watt silvered bowl lamps in indirect luminaires. Other combina- 
tions of color and lighting are expected to delight the visitors. Combina- 
tions of grays, greens and blues predominate in the classroom, while buff, 
aluminum, yellow and peach appear in other areas at this “exhibit” school. 
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to harmonize with the room. Col- 
ored glass vases and bottles placed on 
a small shelf in the window and 
filled with graceful flowers or grasses 
may help to make a beautiful color 
scheme. Brightly colored borders 
with unified designs and appropriate 
subject matter placed above the 
blackboard may supply a keynote of 
color to a dull room. 

Flower arrangements created by 
the children and placed appropriately 
on tables and bookcases give a home- 
like appearance. Each classroom 
should have at least one beauty cor- 
ner in which there are collections of 
shells, toys, stationery, pottery and 
colored leaves. They may be brought 
in by parents, teachers and pupils, 
and grouped into a pictorial compo- 
sition by the classes. One 
beautiful color arrangement, 
though small, will do much to revo- 
lutionize the atmosphere of a drab 


suc) 


even 


classroom. 

The following art principles ap- 
plied to interior decoration will be 
helpful. Walls, doors and window 
frames should be painted to produce 
a feeling of unity of space. Wood- 
work and window frames contrasting 
too strongly with walls are to be 


avoided. The furniture should fol- 
low the construction lines of the 
room. Therefore, desks that are 


turned at an angle are not well de- 
signed and are permissible only as it 
improves the light for the pupils. 
The informality produced is forced 
and inharmonious and adds to the 
distraction of the room. 

Avoid too many things; a cluttered 
room is disturbing. Choose simple 
modern furniture for use. Have a 
dominant (This is the first 
requisite of any good color scheme.) 
Hang pictures low enough so chil- 
dren can see them easily. Large ones 
should be centered in the wall spaces 
and small ones should be grouped 
about a piece of furniture. Use two 
parallel picture w res hung straight 
from the molding rather than picture 
nails. 


Cc rc iT. 


The biggest problem of the art 
educator is to awaken teachers, prin- 
cipals and school board members to a 
realization that a pleasing environ- 
ment is essential, if we are to practice 
the new philosophy of education, 
that “art is an inseparable aspect of 
normal living for every person.” 
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Where there is plenty of light, 
there is no reason why simple 
window draperies cannot be used 
in the classrooms. They give the 
room both charm and color. For 
special classrooms, such as Eng- 
lish or French rooms, patterns and 
colors characteristic of France or 
England add interest to teaching. 


; COMPLEMENT the use of 
color and harmonious furnish- 
ings in the schoolroom, contribut- 
ing to a cultural background, there 
is no reason why simple drapes can- 
not be used in various rooms, even 
classrooms, provided they do not in- 
terfere with the light from the win- 
dows. 

Drapes may be a source of color 
and may add to the charm of a room 
as well. It is possible to have drap- 
real function in 
instance, colors and 


eries that serve a 


For 


patterns that express the character of 


teaching. 


France or England add interest to 
French and English classes. The pu- 
pils may select the material and de- 
signs and make the draperies them- 
selves. A Latin teacher selected col- 
ors and patterns for a Latin class- 
room that might well have been used 
in a Roman house. He claims that 
they added to the interest of the 
class. 

The materials used for classroom 
drapes may be any sort of service- 
able material but it is not wise to buy 
expensive material. The hardware 
may be purchased at any dealer’s and 
the job of installing the drapes may 
be done by pupils. 

Auditorium drapes should be 
in soft colors and care should be 
used to select colors that are pleasing 
to the eye and in harmony with the 
rest of the room. If wall decoration 
is used, it should be a neutral color 
to blend with the complete drapery. 
Simplicity should be followed, if suc- 
cess is to be assured. 

Draw curtains serve two functions: 
(1) they close off the stage from the 
rest of the room, and (2) they frame 
the stage when opened. Therefore, it 
is simple to realize that the drapes 
must not detract from the action on 
clash with the color 
scheme of the room. Draw curtains 
usually consist of two side curtains 


the stage or 
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Windows at Their Best 


that ciose in the center and a valance 
that forms a border at the top. The 
valance is stationary, while the draw 
curtains tracks, lined 
with wood to deaden sound. Wood- 
en tracks tend to warp. Draw cur- 
tains, in order to close properly and 


run on sieel 


to give an effect of fullness, should 
be one and one-half times the width 
of the stage. 

most serviceable 
material for draw curtains. The cost 
is reasonable and it can be 
nearly ordinary 


Velours is the 


made 


suntast for use. 


There are, of course, many grades of 


velours, which are determined by the 
count of the cloth. The closer the 
weave, the better the material and 
the more it costs. 

An auditorium must be guarded 
against the poss bility of a fire that 
starts on the stage spreading to the 
main room. For this reason, the back 
of the draw curtains must be made 
flameproof. The curtains shou!d be 


IRA H. DAVEY 


Architect, New York City 


lined with a material, preferably 
heavy denim, similar in color to the 
curtains and treated with a_solu- 
tion consisting of ammonium sul- 
phate and ammonium phosphate 
and other materials. (lhe exact 
formula may be obtained from the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards.) 

The cyclorama, or curtains around 
the stage, should be neutral in color 
and made of an inexpensive cotton 
material, preferably rep. These cur- 
tains form a background for action 
on the stage and should be adjust- 
able. They should be hung from 
pipes rather than from wood battens. 
The cyclorama is held in place by 
chains sewed in a continuous can- 
vas pocket several inches above the 
bottom hem. This method keeps the 
drapes hanging taut 
dragging on the stage floor. 

The window drapes of the audi- 
torium or assembly room should be 

(Continued on page 44) 


without 
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alls Tell a Story 


LOUISE McKOWN 


Interior Decorator 


i STEP with the widespread 
modernization of school build- 
ings and the increasing importance 
attached to correct environments for 
children, wall decoration is coming 
rapidly to the fore. The scope of 
colors and patterns in wallpapers on 
the market today includes thousands 
of designs suited to every need and 


every mood. For _ kindergartens, 
cafeterias, libraries, teachers’ rest- 
rooms, halls, homemaking apart- 


ments and classrooms (above black- 
boards), wallpapers supply  orna- 
mental effect and friendly atmos- 
phere. 

One reason for their widespread 
acceptance in schools is the technical 
improvement in these papers. Today 
they are serviceable, washable and 
sunfast. A simple lacquer spraying 
process adds durability where it is 
needed. Wallpapered walls can be 
cleaned easily by the use of a soft 
cloth with soap and water. More- 
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over, repapering causes practically 
no disruption to normal routine, a 
distinct advantage. 

In the 
course, the choice of color is impor- 
tant. The age group, the type of 
activity carried on, the location, size 
and lighting of the room are to be 
considered, as should the psychologic 
effect For instance, the 
first color that children notice is red. 


selection of papers, of 


of colors. 


Because it is so noticeable, it also 
is irritating when dispensed in too 
generous quantities. In a kinder- 
garten, a bright red motif in the 
wallpaper is cheerful and pleasant. 
For older children, it might prove 
distracting. 

The same observation is true in 
a lesser degree of the other pure 
tones, yellow, green and blue. While 
these colors in sharp contrast might 
be fine for a recreation room, they 
would not be conducive to study or 
concentration. 





Wallpaper has “unrolled” in 
school for, being washable and 
sunfast, it has become practical 
for such use. At the left are two 
new papers: one, white penman- 
ship on a brown background; the 
other, a kitchen design for the 
homemaking department. The 
penmanship paper carries as pat- 
tern and not as alphabet exercises. 


In most wallpapers pure colors are 
blended with black, white or some 
contrasting color to produce subtle 
shades that give harmony to a room 
without dominating it. There are 
far fewer “must not” regulations in 
regard to colors for wallpapers now- 
adays than there were a few years 
back. The range and scope of colors 
are wider; the use of them is bolder. 
While soft colors are used, they are 
not so pale or so neutral in pattern 
that they are insipid. And more and 
more wallpapers with dark back- 
wine reds, rich gray-blues, 
browns, even blacks—are in de- 
mand. These are particularly good 
for giving an- atmosphere of intimacy 
and warmth to a small room. 

Comparatively littlh is known 
about the psychologic influence of 
pattern, although a few steps have 
been taken in that For 
instance, the doctor in one psychiatric 
hospital 
jagged, angular wallpaper for cer- 
tain patients, on the theory that such 
designs give a sensory outlet for up- 
set nerves. Similarly, it may easily 
be proved some day that a small 
intricate pattern will prepare a pupil 
for multiplication tables or that a 


grounds 


direction. 


recommends the use of 
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certain type of stripe aids his imag 
ination in the composition of English 
themes. At present, it is safest to 
choose patterns according to suitabil- 
ity of subject matter. 

The kindergarten is the first room 
many 
Papers for small children are amus- 
ing, whimsical and varied. One 
shows little lambs leaping over a 
One has stiff black French 
poodles on a reddish background. 
A favorite for this year, called “Good 
Luck Elephant,” shows a mother 
elephant with two small ones, red 
on a gray background. “Noah’s Ark” 
has a select group of the animals 
that present in that famous 
excursion. “Joyeux Marins” has three 


to be papered in schools. 


rence. 


were 


toy soldiers dressed in red and blue. 
“Once Upon a Time” is a silhouette 
paper, red on white, and has Indians, 
the Pied Piper and a little boy and 
girl. 

Other novelty papers are suitable 
for the kitchen in the homemaking 
apartment or the home economics 
department. Fanciful kitchen papers 
have for the last several years been 
used to offset the laboratory effect 
of the modern efficient kitchen. One 
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such paper shows knives and forks 
and spoons arranged in precise rows. 
A paper named “Market” has a pro- 
fusion of vegetables; another shows 
cherries and strawberries interlaced. 
A particularly fantastic paper has a 
triple motif, a lamb, a lobster, a 
rooster all stepping into their respec- 
tive frying pans, which are manned 
by miniature cooks holding huge 
salt and pepper shakers. This one 
comes in green with yellow and 
orange figures, or in cream with red 
figures. 

Another section of the 
where wallpaper has been welcomed 
is in the cafeteria. Full length scenic 
papers are good here, at least on one 
or two sides of the room. Scenic 
papers give a strong illusion of out 
of doors and they are especially rec- 
ommended for basement cafeterias 
which otherwise might be dreary and 
One called “Early America” 


school 


cold. 


shows a coast town toward the end 
of the eighteenth century, with the 
sea and sailing vessels in the d's- 
tance. Others have tropical or rural 
backgrounds. 

In this connection, wallpaper is 
well 


used to cover the screens or 





movable partitions that are some- 
times set up to give pupils privacy 
for group or club meetings in the 
cafeterias. If screens are built in the 
manual training quarters, they can 
be papered there also, in colors and 


patterns harmonious to the room. 
Good papers for this purpose have 
designs of trailing vines or morning 
glories that suggest an arbor, while 
ships also are popular. One sugges- 
tion for achieving unity, if partitions 
are papered differently, would be to 
have all the papers harmonize with 
the ceiling, which might be papered 
in some pastel tint of blue or green 
or yellow. 

Florals for the teachers’ restrooms 
are a popular choice. Floral papers 
have changed during the last few 
years. Today they generally have 
clear colored backgrounds, the flow- 
ers are large and there is plenty of 
space between the motifs. Inspira- 
tions for these designs come from 
daisies, dogwood, water lilies, wild 
roses, pansies, apple blossoms and 
many other flowers. Banana trees, 
ferns and bamboo trees, likewise, are 
the subjects of some beautiful 
papers. All these are effective in con- 


‘trast with the smooth surfaces and 


simple lines of modern or office 


Left: Two patterns suitable for 
use in the kindergarten or first 
grade. They are “Wynken, Blyn- 
ken and Nod” and “Once Upon a 
Time.” Above: Colonial and other 
historical papers are obvious 
choices for history classrooms. 
Left, opposite page: Florals are 
always popular for teachers’ rest- 
rooms, because they are soothing. 
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Reflection Values of 
Paint Colors 
Tint Per Cent 
White 89 
Ivory 82 
Canary yellow 77 
Cream 77 
Caen stone 76 
Orchid 67 
Cream gray 66 
Ivory tan 66 
Sky blue 65 
Buft 63 
Pale green 59 
Shell pink 55 
Bright sage 52 
Silver gray 46 
Olive tan 43 
Forest green 22 
Coconut brown 16 
Black 2 











furniture. For a more severe effect, 
a plain striped paper is appropriate. 

Libraries are made for books, and 
books in themselves are a strongly 
decorative factor. However, if the 
bookshelves do not go to the ceiling 
there is a place for wallpaper, and 
the use of it definitely contributes to 
a hospitable atmosphere. Wallpaper 
here should be in soft colors; a re- 
production of some early Colonial 
pattern does very well. An example 
is “Colonial Tavern,” a repeat scenic 
showing an old inn, cows, 
horses, children and a winding road 
in the background, which is a re- 
production of a paper more than a 
hundred years old. Another old one 
is called “The Hunt” and has horses, 
hunter and hounds in leafy medal- 
lions. 

A wide range of papers is suit- 
able for halls and stairways. A paper 
in Chinoiserie designs (with pagodas 
and flowered trees and mandarins) 
does much to offset the traditional 
montony of the halls. Wide stripes 
in shades of green or blue are stately; 
scenic papers are cheering. 

Finally, there comes the subject of 
the classrooms themselves. Obviously 
the wall treatment must not interfere 
with the blackboards; it should be 
limited to the space above the boards 
to the ceiling. A_ parochial 


with 


and 
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school in Long Island has papered 
all of its classrooms in this fashion 
successfully. Beginning with a fairy 
tale paper for the kindergarten, 
animals for the first grade, ships for 
the second, it has story telling scenics 
for those a little older and subdued 
plaids for the most advanced pupils. 

Another approach to the selection 
of classroom papers is to choose one 
that suggests the subjects taught 
there. Thus, in a geography ctass- 
room there might be a paper insp:red 
by a foreign country, such as the 
Mexican paper “Fiesta” which has 
peons in sombreros, with ox carts 
and cactus plants; or a paper that 
gives an accurate portrayal of a Scot- 
tish countryside. 

For atmosphere in English class- 
rooms, there are papers along the 
lines of one which shows characters 
from Dickens’ novels, all carefully 
labeled and easily recognizable, while 
for the mathematics classroom, a sim- 
ple geometric design might best suit 
the work. Here, too, a ceiling paper, 
showing stars and constellations or 


an interesting novelty pattern repeat- 
ing the signs of the zodiac will sug- 
gest the boundless scope of the 
mathematician’s field. Colonial and 
other historical papers are obvious 
choices for the history classroom. 

For a room where current events 
is taught, there might be a more 
modern note. One paper, “Progress,” 
shows an outline map of the world, 
in reddish brown, and on it are indi- 
cated radio stations, steamships, air- 
planes and oil wells. On another are 
sketched the buildings in New 
York’s Radio City, combined with 
the George Washington Bridge, a 
streamlined train and the now fa- 
mous trylon and perisphere. Thus, 
wallpapers keep pace with the tempo 
of the times. 

But these are only suggestions, 
and for each school 
can solve his own problems best. 
The requirement remains, however, 
that the modern, efficient school 
must be at the same time more 
homelike and friendly than at any 
time in the past. 


the decorator 





Windows at Their Best 


(Continued from page 41) 


carefully worked out to harmonize 
with the stage However, 
velours is not very satisfactory for 


curtains. 


this use, as it is almost impossible 
to keep it from fading in the sun. 
For this reason, it is advisable to use 
damask or homespun. These cur- 
tains may be made lightproof by 
sewing a piece of black flannel be- 
tween the front and back of the cur- 
tains. The material best suited for 
backing the curtains is gabardine 
twill, vat-dyed and sanforized to re- 
duce shrinkage. 

One point in passing that might 
f interest is the fact that the 
window sills should be several inches 
higher than the bottom of the cur- 
tains to keep light from 
through the bottom of the drapes. 

To decorate an auditorium prop- 
erly requires the advice of authorities 
in this field. Most of the stage drap- 
ery companies give this advice will- 


be of 


seeping 


ingly. 

For the kindergarten special care 
in the selection of drapes and the 
patterns on them is required. All 


material companies have a stock of 
kindergarten prints, if one wishes 
this type of material. However, it is 
a question whether or not these pic- 
tures are the proper means of dec- 
orating kindergarten curtains. More 
and more, architects are being told 
to leave out this type of decoration 
in the kindgarten. Except to say that 
the material should be 
and easily washed, we leave the 
choice of pattern entirely to the kind- 
ergarten experts who are up on the 
latest theories. 

Teachers’ rooms and ofhices should 
have neutral drapes of sunfast ma- 
terial. The recommendation of those 
who know is a mohair fabric. This 
material is made of has 
strong fibers and cleans well. 

Drapes can add to the charm of a 
poor room or take away the charm 
of a pleasing room. Here is a mat- 
ter for real judgment and a test of 
good taste. It is well to remember 
that everyone’s taste is different and 
in no place do tastes differ as much 
as in choosing drapes for the school. 


serviceable 


wool, it 
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Cleaning Painted Surfaces 


ANY painted surfaces that 

look fairly clean are often 
found to be soiled more than it first 
appeared. A good way to find out 
if a painted surface needs washing 
is to clean an inconspicuous spot on 
the surface. 
Quality 
many times before they need re- 
painting, provided the methods and 
materials used are suited to the work 


paints may be washed 


to be done and do not scratch or dis- 
color the cleaned area. Painted sur- 
faces washed by trained employes 
with carefully cleaning 
agents will stay clean for a long 
time because they are free from sub- 
stance that will attract or hold dust 


select ed 


and soil. 

Ordinary dirt can be removed if a 
film of liquid can be forced between 
it and the fabric or other material. 
Obviously the ability of the solution 
\ the material to be 
cleaned and the foreign matter upon 
it is of major importance. Drops of 
when 


readily to wet 


free, assume a 
spherical shape and are slowly ab- 
sorbed by fabric. The surface of the 
water 


pure water, 


consisted of ex- 
tremely thin elastic skin. The force 
that causes a volume of liquid to 
take 


is know n as surface tension. 


acts as if it 


form on the least surface area 
Solu- 
tions of low surface tension will wet 
the surfaces with which they come 
will 
tension. 


more readily than 
solutions of high surface 
Soap is one of the most effective 
agents for lowering the surface ten- 
water and increasing the 
wetting power of the solution. 


Upon adding soap, soap solutions 


In contact 


sion of 


or alkalies to hard water, the calcium 
magnesium, iron or other elements 
that cause hardness in the water re- 
act through the soap to form other 
insoluble soaps. The use of hard 
water not only wastes soap but in 
many cases may cause poor cleaning 
action because of the deposits that 
insoluble soaps leave on the materials 
or surfaces to be cleaned. Soft water 
is simply water that is free from 
that produce insoluble 
soap compounds, and water soften- 


substances 
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Observe the wall washer on a 
folding scaffold with sponge and 
two pails but minus leng rub- 
ber gleves and a drop cloth. 


ing consists of removing these par- 
ticles from the water, usually as 
finely divided insoluble compounds. 

The process of washing painted 
surfaces consists mainly of the three 
following stages: (1) wetting the 
surface to be cleaned and the dirt; 
(2) removing the dirt from contact 
with the surface, and (3) retaining 
the removed dirt in suspension in the 
solution and preventing it from re- 
depositing. 

When cleaning rough surfaces it 
is recommended that a large wool 
sponge be used for the application 
and removal of the solution. The 
sponge should be applied to the sur- 
face with a circular motion, describ- 
ing small circles, the center of the 
sponge being moved about an inch 
at a time. This can probably be 
described as a sort of rolling action. 
If the sponge is used on a rough 
surface in the usual scrubbing man- 
ner, it will last only a short time. 

The supervisor of an extensive 
paint washing job should determine 
the amount of cleaning agent to be 
added to the water. Water should 
be warm but not hot, as it is only 
for the comfort of the user that the 
water is warmed; 65° F. is usually 
sufficient. The cleaning preparation 
should not foam or lather when ap- 
plied to the surface. 

When the correct strength of clean- 
ing solution has been determined, a 
large quantity may be mixed in order 
to ensure uniform strength for the 
area to be cleaned. 

The walls having an outside ex- 
posure are much harder to clean than 
the inside walls, and the ceiling 
under an attic does not clean as 
easily as the ceiling under a floor. 

The following procedure has been 
found to be satisfactory in washing 
walls and ceilings: 

Each washer should be provided 
with two pails and two sponges. 
One pail should contain the cleaning 
solution and the other, clear water. 
The pail with the cleaning solution 
should carry some mark of identifi- 
cation, as this material should not be 
used for rinsing. A sponge should 
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be placed in each pail. A drop cloth 
should be placed on the floor along 
the wall that is to be cleaned, and 
the operation should be started from 
the bottom, working up the walls 
toward the ceiling. 

In the operation the washer should 
take the sponge from the pail con- 
taining the cleaning solution, squeeze 
it out to prevent dripping, and then 
apply it to the wall, using a cir- 
cular motion, as heretofore explained, 
going over a part of the wall about 
24 inches square. 

As soon as the dirt starts to loosen, 
this sponge should be returned to 
the pail containing the cleaning solu- 
tion. The other sponge should then 
be taken from the pail containing 
clear water and, after squeezing it 
to prevent dripping, applied to the 
same part of the wall that was previ- 
ously treated with the cleaning solu- 
tion, using the same circular motion. 
This sponge should then be rinsed 
in clear water and squeezed as dry 
as possible. All loose dirt should be 
picked up and the surface rinsed 
well. The rinsing water must be 
changed frequently. The last step 
in the operation is to wipe the part 
of the wall that has been cleaned, 
as dry as possible, using the last 


sponge. 
Start Washing Near Floor 


When cleaning the next portion of 
the wall it is necessary to lap over 
into the cleaned area far enough to 
prevent border marks. The object 
of starting at the floor with the wall 
washing procedure and working to- 
ward the ceiling is to prevent streak- 
ing. If the washing process is started 
at the ceiling and a small portion 
of the cleaning mixture runs down 
over the dirty part of the wall, it 
leaves a streak that is almost im- 
possible to remove. On the other 
hand, if a small portion of cleaning 
mixture runs over the cleaned wall, 
it is easy to pick up and it will not 
leave a visible streak. A_ trained 
washer will drop little water. 

It is generally advisable to have 
the washers use rubber gloves with a 
full length cuff when they are wash- 
ing ceilings. The cuff may be turned 
toward the fingers and when water 
runs down the glove it will be caught 
in the cuffs. When the operator re- 
turns the hands to the pail to rinse 
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the sponge, the water will run out 
of the cuff into the pail. This pro- 
cedure prevents the disagreeable 
sensation of liquid running down the 
washer’s arm. (It is highly impor- 
tant that the rinse water be changed 
frequently.) The cleaning solution 
should not be changed except to ob- 
tain the right strength for the next 
job or section. 

The air condition of the 
determines the size of the section of 
the surface that can be cleaned con- 
veniently at one time. The cleaning 
solution should not be allowed to 
become dry on the wall or ceiling. 
Hence the necessity for thorough 
rinsing. In some instances, full 
strength cleaning solutions may be 
used without damaging the paint. 
This is strictly a question that must 
be left to the judgment of the fore- 
man or the person doing the work. 

Some walls and ceilings cannot be 
cleaned by washing. This may be 
due to the inferior quality of paint 
that was used originally or to dirt 
having worked into the paint before 
it had time to dry. On plastered 
surfaces that are subjected to almost 
continuous sunshine, the dirt is baked 
into the paint. Under such circum- 
stances, the surfaces are difficult, if 
not impossible, to clean. 

The grade of paint that is used on 
the walls and ceilings assumes an 
important part in the cleaning proc- 
ess. If a thin paint has been used 
that does not seal the plastic finish, 
great care must be observed to pre- 
dirt that is loosened by the 
cleaning mixture from being drawn 
into the plaster, as dry and porous 
wall plaster has a great affinity for 
water. If this occurs, it is almost im- 
possible to remove the dirt by a fur- 
ther cleaning process. To reduce this 
absorbing action to a minimum, as 
little water as possible should be 
used in the washing operation. Walls 
and ceiling that have been painted 
with a sufficient number of coats of 
a good grade of paint can be washed 
a number of times. This usually is 
a satisfactory situation, as washing 
is cheaper than painting. 

If there is a large area of walls 
and ceilings to be washed, it is gen- 
erally advisable to build a folding 
scaffold for the convenience and 
safety of the workmen. A folding 
scaffold is easy to transport from 


room 


vent the 


one room to another. This  scaf- 
fold should be equipped with ad- 
justable legs, which makes it possible 
to raise or lower it according to the 
height of the ceiling. It also may be 
equipped with casters of a sufficient 
size to permit it to be moved easily 
from place to place without marring 
the floor. The braces and cross mem- 
bers should be high enough to clear 
the pupils’ desks. This type can be 
moved from one part of the room 
to another without dismantling. The 
platform should be about 10 by 16 


feet. 
When the work is completed in a 
room, it is necessary only to remove 


the drop cloth and the planks that 
comprise the floor of the scaffold. 
The scaffold can then be folded to 
a width that will permit it to be 
moved through the door. 

A special scaffold should be pro- 
vided for washing walls in audi- 
toriums and gymnasiums where the 
ceilings are extremely high. If the 
scaffold is loose and flimsy, the wash- 
ers perform their work under a men- 
tal handicap. 

The height of the scaffold should 
be determined by the height of the 
men doing the washing. The top 
of a washer’s head should be about 
6 inches from the ceiling when 
washing this part of the room. A 
greater distance than this will cause 
the washers to stretch and they tire 
rapidly. A shorter distance requires 
the washers to crouch, which pre- 
vents them from seeing clearly what 
they are doing and also is tiring. 
It is most convenient to have wash- 
ers of a uniform height for scaffold 
work. 


May Wax Painted Surfaces 


In many instances, wax will give 
a satisfactory finish for painted sur- 
faces. The wax should be applied 
in a thin even coat and should be 
well rubbed in. It should then be 
polished with a soft cloth or lamb’s 
wool polishing pad. The polishing 
of wax always improves the wear- 
ing qualities. 

The advantage of using wax on 
painted surfaces is that it will greatly 
lengthen the life of the paint. 
In many cases it is necessary only 
to wipe the soiled surfaces with a 
dry soft cloth to remove daily ac- 
cumulations of dirt. 
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A.AS.A. Goes to Cleveland 


February 25 to March 2 


Theme: “The 


Convention 


HE tentative general sessions pro- 
gram for the sixty-ninth annual 
convention of the American 


tion of School Administrators, Cleve 
land, February 25 to March 2, is as 


Associa- 


follows: 
Saturday, February 25 
All Day—Registration and exhibits in 
the Cleveland Public Auditorium. 


2:00 p.m.—Joint conference on teacher 
education. 
7:00 p.m.—Americans at Work,” 


C.B.S. broadcast (open to visitors). 
8:00 p.m.-—National Society for the 
Study of Education. 


Sunday, February 26, 3:30 p. m. 

Presiding: John A. Sexson, Pasadena, 
Calif., president of the A.A.S.A. 

Organ: Vincent H. Percy. 

Singers Club of Cleveland: Boris Gold- 
ovsky, conductor; Alfred R. Willard, 
assistant conductor. 

In Memoriam: Conducted by E. C. 
Fisher, Peoria, Ill. 

Invocation: Rev. Victor Phillips, Bap- 
tist Church of the Master, Cleveland. 
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Foundations of 


American Education.” 


Sermon: “The Spiritual Quality of 
Democracy,” Theodore Soares, pro- 
fessor of religious ethics, California 
Institute cf Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

8:00 p. m. 

Topic: “Education, Propzganda and 
Intellectual Freedom.” 

Music: Cleveland All High School Or- 
chestra: J. Leon Ruddick, conductor. 

Panel Discussion: People’s Platform, 
Lyman Bryson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, chairm2n; 
James R. Drummond, CAristian 
Science Monitor; Wilbur S. Forrest, 
New York Herald Tribune; Mal- 
colm S. MacLean, University of Min- 
nesota, and Clyde R. Miller, Insti- 
tute for Propaganda Analysis, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Monday, February 27, 9:00 a. m. 

Tovic: “Administrative Foundations of 
Education.” 

Presiding: John A. Sexson. 

Invocation: Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, 
The Temple, Cleveland. 


Nationality programs are Cleve- 
land’s contribution to breakinz 
down racial prejudices. At the 
left, pupils of Hazeldell School 
are doing the Irish lilt. Packed 
houses attend Polish Night and 
Bohemian Night performances at 
junior and senior high schools. 


Charles H. 
schools, 


Presentation 
Lake, 
Cleveland. 

Greetings: Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Address: “A United Profession,” Wil- 
lard E. Givens, executive secretary, 
N.E.A. 

Address: “Changing Conceptions of 
Educational Administration,’ George 
D. Strayer, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Address: “The Relation of Adminis- 
tration to Instruction,” Sidney B. 
Hall, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Virginia. 


of Gavel: 


superintendent of 


2:15 p. m. 

Discussion groups: First sessicn, allied 

departments and organizations. 
8 p. m. 

Topic: “National Planning.” 

Music: Cleveland High School Festival 
Chorus of 1000 Russell V. 
Morgan, conductor. 

{ddress: “Natural Resources, Their 
Use and Conservation,” speaker to 
be announced. 

Address: “Human Resources and Their 
Development,” Mary B. McAndrew, 
superintendent of schools, Carbon- 
dale, Pa. 

Address: “Youth Faces Its Future,” 
President Edmund E. Day, Cornell 
University. 

Tuesday, February 28, 9:00 a. m. 

Topic: “Schools in Small Communi- 
ties.” 

Music: Festival Chorus of 2500 voices 
from Cleveland elementary schools, 
Russell V. Morgan, conductor. 

Invocation: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John R. 
Hagan, superintendent of Catholic 
schools, Cleveland. 

Greetngs: Reuben T. Shaw, president, 
N.E.A. 

Address: “S-hools in Small Communi- 
ties,’ the 1939 Yearbook. H. M. 
Corning, superintendent of schools, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., chairman 
of the ccmmissicn. 

Discussion: “The Village 
group of high school pupils from 
smal] communities discuss their ac- 
tivities and opportunities; conducted 


voices, 


Revue,” a 
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by Roy W. Hatch, State Teacxers 

College, pper Montclair, N. J. 
Busine A) RY. 
nomination 


ssion: Reports of commit 


tees, from the floor. 


Second session. 


8:30 p. m. 

pecial Fi Members of 
the A.A.S.A, 
\ssociated Exhibitors. 
Presiding: Prank Gregor Jr., president, 


\ssociated Exhibitors, N.E.A. 


Greet: Ng 


iture Program 


will be guests of the 


President Sexson. 
Presentation American Education 


\ward presented to Payson Smith 


by Alexander J. Stoddard, superin 
tendent of schools, Denver. 
Response Payson Smith, lecturer, 


graduate school of education, Ha: 


vard University. 


Wednesday, March 1, 9:09 a. m. 


Topic: “Social Foundations of Educa 
tion.” 

Music: Festival Chorus of 2500 voices 
trom Cleveland junior high schools, 


Russell V. Morgan, conductor. 


Invocation: Dean Chester B. Emerson, 


Trinity Episcopal Cathedral, Cleve 
land. 

lddress: “T>e Purposes ot Education 
From the Standpoint of Society,” 
Harry Elmer Barnes, editorial writer, 
New York City. 

lddress: “The Purposes ot Education 
From the Standpoint of the Individ 
ual,’ L. Thomas Hopkine, curricu 


lum specialist, Lincoln School, Teach 
rs College, 


ge, Columbia University. 


C 





Address: “The Purposes of Education 
From the Standpoint of the School,” 
Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 


schools, Pittsburgh. 
2:15 p. m. 
Discussion groups: third session. 
6:09 p. m. 
College dinners. 
8:00 p. m. 
Topic: “The Challenge of Crime.” 
Presiding: William E. Grady, associate 
superintendent of schools, New York 
City. 


Music: Cleveland High School Festival 
Band, Harry F. Clarke, conductor. 


lddress: “The Answer of the Com 
munity,’ Hon. Harold H. Burton, 
mayor of Cleveland. 

{ddress: “The Answer of the Prison 


Warden,” J. A. Johnston, warden, 
Alcatraz Prison, San Francisco. 
{ddress: “The Answer of the Sociolo 
gist,” Austin H. MacCormick, com 
missioner of correction, New York 
City. 


Thursday, March 2, 9:00 a. m. 


Topic: “Economic Foundations of Ed 
ucation.” 
Mus Detroit Schoolmen’s Club 


Love, director. 
Lupten, 


Chorus, Howard A. 


Invocation: Rev. Dilworth 


First Unitarian Church, Cleveland. 
Report: Committee on Resolutions, 
KW’, Jarobeen, Oakland, Calif. 
Iddress: “Making the Most of the 


Nation’s Income,” Fletcher Harper 
Swift, Stanford University. 


At Cleveland’s West Tech, specializing pupils are at work in the foundry. 


Presidential Nominees 


The five superintendents of schools 
who received the highest number of 
votes on the primary preferential 
ballot for president of the A.A.S.A. 
were Homer W. Anderson. Omaha; 
Nicholas Bauer, New Orleans; Ben 
G. Graham, Pittsburgh; Carroll R. 
Reed, Minneapolis, and James P. 
Vaughan,Chisholm, Minn. The result 
of the final preferential ballot will be 
announced February 1. 

Exactly 400 persons received votes 
on the primary preferential ballot. 
The board of tellers conducting the 
elections this year consists of Supt. 
Raymond C. Burdick of Hunting- 
ton, L. L, chairman; Edwin W. 
Broome of Rockville, Md., and Omer 
Carmichael of Lynchburg, Va. 





Address: “The Réle of Business in a 
Democratic Society,” Allen A. Stock 
dale, representing the National Asso 
ciation of Manufacturers. 


{ddress: “Education and Wealth,” L. 

John Nuttall Jr.. Salt Lake City. 
2:15 p. m. 

Topic: “Summarization and Imple 


mentation,’ a panel meeting sum 
marizing major ideas and questions 
brought out during the convention. 

Presiding: John W. Studebaker, UV. S. 
commissioner of education. 

Panel: John L. Bracken, Clayton, Mo.; 
Lyman Bryson, Columbia University: 
William G. Carr, Washington, D. C.; 
Prudence Cutright, Minneapolis; 
J. B. Edmonson, University of Mich 
igan; N. L. Engelhardt, Columbia 
University; John Guy Fowlkes, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin; Florence Hale, 
Darien, Conn.; Paul R. Hanna, Stan 
ford University; Vierling Kersey, Los 
Angeles; Mary B. McAndrew, Car 
bondale, Pa.; Ernest O. Melby, North 
western University; Paul R. Mort, 
Columbia University; Reuben T. 
Shaw, Philadelphia; Alexander J. 
Stoddard, Denver: Jesse H. Newlon, 
Columbia University; Kate V. Wof 
ford, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Report: Board of Tellers, Raymond C. 
Burdick, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 


Introduction: Newly elected officers. 
8:00 p. m. 


Broadcast: America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air; first presentation outside 
New York of this popular N.B.C. 
feature. 

Moderator: George V. Denny Jr., presi 
dent, Town Hall, New York City. 
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Measuring Teacher Load 


OW important for the welfare 
of the educational program of 
a secondary school is the working 
load of its staff members? What 
methods are available for measuring 
the working load? What are the 
advantages and what are the weak- 
nesses of these methods? How does 
the working load vary in schools of 
different sizes, in different regions 
and under different types of control? 
What norms can be given for meas- 
urement of the teacher load of 
schools and of individual teachers? 
The Cooperative Study of Second- 
ary School Standards has attempted 
to measure in two different ways the 
teacher load of more than 4500 teach- 
ers in 200 representative secondary 
schools in every state of the United 
States. From the results of this in- 
vestigation, some light may be 
thrown on the foregoing questions. 


Two Methods of Measurement 


The simplest and probably the 
most widely used measure of teacher 
load is the pupil-teacher ratio. The 
teachers in a secondary school with 
35 pupils to each teacher are presum- 
ably more heavily loaded than the 
teachers in a school having 20 pupils 
to each teacher. The chief virtue 
of this method of measurement is its 
simplicity and ease of computation. 
It has two serious shortcomings. 

The first is that it makes no allow- 
ance for differences in size of classes, 
differences in length of class periods, 
or for different degrees of responsi- 
bility for sponsorship of pupil activ- 
ities, pupil guidance, study halls and 
other nonclassroom service. 

The second is its lack of provision 
for comparing the teacher load of 


one teacher with that of another in 
the same school. Two teachers in 
the same school, one teaching six 


classes a day, with responsibility for 
two or three after-school clubs, and 
the other teaching two sections of 
each of two different courses, with 
no pupil activity responsibility, are 
obviously not operating under the 
same load even if they are in the 
same school. The importance of 
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some ot these factors, which are 
omitted from consideration in a sim- 
ple pupil-teacher ratio, will be in- 
dicated below. 

The second method of measuring 
teacher load that was used by the Co- 
operative Study is the Douglass 
formula." This formula takes into 
account not only the number of 
pupils that each teacher meets during 
the week but the number of class 
periods of teaching, the number of 
those periods for which the prepara- 
tion is different from that of any 
other period, the nature of the sub- 
ject taught, the amount of time given 
to nonclassroom activities (study 
halls, library, homerooms, pupil ac- 
tivities, administrative or supervisory 
activities, research activities, guidance 
and conferences) and the length of 
the classroom period. It gives a 
measure of the load of each teacher 
separately, the school load being 
computed as the average of all the 
loads of the individual teachers. 

The Douglass formula uses as a 
unit the amount of work required in 
the preparation for and teaching of 
one class of 20 pupils in a foreign 
language or in mathematics for one 
class period of forty-five minutes and 
converts the other factors (nonclass- 
room responsibilities and variations 
in lengths of class periods) into 
equivalent amounts of work. 

A few illustrations will serve to 
indicate the widely different actual 
teacher loads, as measured by the 
Douglass formula, that may exist in 
different schools that have the same 
pupilteacher ratio. In a school of 
500 pupils, with 20 teachers, the 
pupil-teacher ratio is 25. In school A 
the average teacher may be teaching 
6 one hour periods a day, with 25 
pupils in each class, with each period 
a separate class requiring a separate 
preparation on the part of the 
teacher, and with five hours each 

‘Douglass, Harl R.: Organization and Ad- 


ministration of Secondary Schools, Ginn and 
Co., 1932, pp. 114-21. 


KENNETH W. EELLS 


Statistician, Cooperative Study 


week devoted to pupil activities and 
other nonclassroom responsibilities. 
In this case the Douglass formula 
gives 39.1 as the number, or index, 
representing the teacher load. 

In school B, with the same pupil- 
teacher ratio, the curricular offering 
is not so varied and the typical 
teacher, instead of teaching six dif- 
ferent classes, teaches two sections 
each of three different classes. In this 
case the Douglass formula gives 35.6 
as the teacher load. School C, also 
with the same pupil-teacher ratio, 
differs from the first school in that 
the teachers have no pupil activity or 
other nonclassroom _ responsibility. 
The Douglass formula gives 36.2. 
School D is similar to school A, but 
operates with a forty-five minute 
class period. The Douglass formula 
gives 34.0. 

As an illustration of a more ex- 
treme variation, school E is similar 
to school A, with the same pupil- 
teacher ratio, but the teacher has only 
four classes a day, with 25 pupils in 
each. The Douglass formula gives 
27.0 as a measurement of the load. 
Lastly, school F is similar to the first 
school but has only 20 pupils per 
period for six periods. The Douglass 
formula gives 25.9. 


Great Variation in Same School 


Within a particular school great 
variation also is possible. In a school 
two teachers may each have 25 pupils 
per period for 5 fifty minute pe- 
riods and yet have different teacher 
loads as expressed by the Douglass 
formula. If one teacher has no dupli- 
cate preparations, teaches history 
and civics and has eight hours a 
week of pupil-activity and guidance 
responsibility, his load is expressed 
as 34.5. Another teacher, in the same 
school, has two duplicate prepara- 
tions, teaches industrial arts and has 
no extraclassroom activity; his load 
is 22.9. | 

The foregoing examples have, of 
course, been artificial ones, to illus- 
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trate possible variations. How much 
actual variation is found in real 
school situations? Some significant 
differences may be found by com- 
paring different groups of schools 
among the 200 evaluated by the Co- 
operative Study. Figure 1 does this 
for schools of different sizes.* Each 
of the “educational thermometer” 
scales shows, by means of initials on 
the right side of the scale, the norms 
for schools of different sizes. On the 
right side of the scale these may be 
read in terms of the actual measure 
(z.e. either pupils-per-teacher or the 
Douglass formula index or number) ; 
while on the left side of the scale 
their percentile equivalents may be 
read. Thus, on the pupils-per-teacher 
thermometer, the norm for “very 
large” schools is 29.5, which is at the 
10 percentile point. The black lines 
connect the corresponding norms on 
the two thermometers. 

If attention is directed first to the 
pupils-per-teacher thermometer, it 
will be noticed that the ratio in- 
creases directly as the size of the 
school increases. Small schools aver- 
age 18.6 pupils per teacher, medium- 
sized schools, 24.2; large schools, 27.4, 
and very large schools, 29.5. But the 
“teacher load” thermometer, which 
presents the more refined measure- 
ment of teacher load, indicates that 
the real situation is not so simple 
as first suggested. While the large 
and very large schools have a very 
unfavorable pupil-per-teacher situa- 
tion, their real teacher load, when 
adjusted for activity and guidance 
responsibilities, duplicate prepara- 
tion for classroom activity and other 
factors mentioned above, is close to 
average. The smaller schools show a 
definitely superior condition, by 
either means of measurement, but 
the pupil-teacher ratio seems to over- 
emphasize their superiority. 

These relationships are presumably 
explained, at least partly, in terms of: 
(1) a heavier per teacher pupil ac- 
tivity load in the smaller schools, (2) 
greater delegation of guidance and 
supervisory activities to specialized 
persons other than teachers in the 
larger schools and (3) greater special- 
ization as to subjects taught in the 
large schools, with a consequently 


*The different sizes are defined as follows 
small, under 200: medium, 200 to 499; large, 
500 to 999; very large, more than 1000 
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greater amount of duplicate class schools of the Northwest are shown 
preparations. to be operating under heavier work- 

A similar comparison of different ing conditions than those of the other 
groups of schools by regional associa- regions, by either measurement. 
tions is shown in figure 2. The The schools of the New England 
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Teacher Load 


Indicate in the table below the data called for with respect t 


o each class taught. In the third column encircle the number ot 


meetings per week of those classes for which the preparation is the same as or similar to that of some other section; for example, 


if you have two sections of English I, involving practically the same preparation, you should encircle the number of meetings 
per week for one of these two sections. (For instructions for the necessary computations see How to Evaluate a Secondary 


School, pages 83-85.) 
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Duplicate preparation 
Indicate the nun 


periods of classwork for which the pr 


ber ot 





eparation is the same 
enclosed in circles in 


as or similar to that of some other section. (Sum of figures 
third column of above table) — =— 
Multiply above figure by 20: C= = 00 Computation Fors 
a- SIFS 
Subject taught D 
English, science O11 in / Sb Oo oO 
Mathematics, foreigr >, commerce 010 = 
Arts and crafts, inc s, homemaking, agriculture 009 : iy 
Music, physical ¢ 008 sum=& / 4 
Other activities C= / 060 
List other regularly assigned tasks (study halls, library, home rooms, pupil ac- fg as 
tivities, administrative activities, supervisory activities, research activities, Difference -. oO Y S- 
guidance activities, conferences, etc.) 
1. LisTary Cleb 3 en ee p- -O// 
2. Suprrvrsory Activifizs 4 " a 22,50 
Number of hoo! periods devoted to above activities per week ace - Product = sa 
Divide above figure by 2: E=__ , a E= a . ; 
Length of class period 2Y. sO 
Length of typica 4 eriod in minutes, including time for change Ss = Se 
of classe __ SfO Sum ee 
AddSS_ 5 r= 4. 05- 
Sum __/ Gf 2 6 
> ~— 
Divide by 100: F ABS Product=_«& © _ 











Fig. 5—Sample computation form for teacher load by Douglass formula. 


and Middle 


able 


States areas have favor- 
al- 


though their pupil-teacher ratios are 


teacher load conditions, 

not markedly above average. 
Figure 
1 5 | - 

public and private schools and of 


> shows a comparison of 


schools accredited by their regional 
associations and schools not thus rec- 
ognized. While there is little differ- 
ence between schools on the basis of 
tremendous 
difference between the teacher loads 


accreditation, there is 
indicated. 

One of the most significant com- 
parisons between groups of schools is 
shown in figure 4+. The upper line 
the norms for the 50. best 
schools of the 200 studied by the Co- 
operative Study, and the lower line 
joins the norms for the 50 poorest 
of the 200 studied. The 
difference between the norms for the 
two different groups 


joins 


sche ols 


of schools is 


As measured by a composite score repre- 
senting the measurement of a number of types 
of data including the detailed judgments of a 
Visiting committec than 400 
ot the entire 


on 


program. 


more aspects 


Ss hool 
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only nine or ten points on the per- 
centile scale. Of the 104 thermometer 
scales constructed to display different 
phases of the school program, only 
eight had as slight a difference be- 
tween the best and poorest schools as 
this. The differences were as high as 
34, with 92 of them 20 or more. This 
would indicate that the degree of 
relationship between teacher load, 
however measured, and general ex- 
cellence of a school is not so great as 
that between general excellence and 
many other measures of the school.’ 

While this not prove that 
working load of the teachers has no 
effect on the school’s program, it does 
suggest that good educational pro- 


dc CS 


the fact 
that the correlation between general excellence 
and pupil-teacher ratio is .21, and between 
general excellence and teacher load (Dou- 
glass) is .22. The correlations between the 
teacher load figure and five other evaluative 
measures of the instructional program (teach- 
ers’ plans and preparation, teachers’ activity in 
the classroom, cooperation between pupils and 
teachers, use of tests and committee judgment 
on instructional work) are .04, .11, .01, .05, 


and .23, respectively. 


ial 
This conclusion is supported by 


grams may be carried out despite 
heavy teacher loads and that poor 
programs may be carried out despite 
relatively light teacher loads. 

The chief objection to the Dou- 
glass formula has been the relative 
difficulty of computing it. The Co- 
operative Study has developed a sim- 


plication in the computation, 
and this makes it possible to com- 
pute the teacher load for an _in- 


dividual teacher, after the teacher has 
supplied the necessary data, in two 
to three minutes, by hand, or in one 
to two minutes if a computing ma- 
chine is used.” The form for record- 
ing the original data and making the 
necessary computations, as filled out 
for a particular teacher, is reproduced 
as figure 5. 

Percentile Equivalents for Douglass 

Formula Teacher Load Indices 


Percentile Index 
99 10.5 
95 19.3 
9() 23.6 
85 26.1 
80 27.6 
75 28.8 
70 30.0 
65 30.6 
60 fe 
55 31.8 
50 32.4 
45 33.0 
40 33.6 
35 34.2 
30 34.9 
ha 35.6 
0) 36.5 
15 37.5 
10 38.6 

5 39.9 
l 43.7 


For use by the administrator of a 
school, norms for individual teacher 
loads may be of more value than 
norms for school averages such as 
those already presented. The accom- 
panying table gives percentile norms 
for individual teacher loads, based 
upon reports from 4502 teachers in 
the 200 schools studied by the Co- 


operative Study. 


*The persons in the Cooperative Study who 
have used this form have averaged 2% min 
utes per teacher when computing entirely by 
hand, and 1% minutes per teacher when using 


1 computing machine. 
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_ to a candidate for a teaching 
position! When the superintendent 
is tired of asking you your weight, your 
height, whether you can teach a class in 
Sunday school, whether you have a voice 
that will be of use in the choir and whether 
you have a boy friend who will eventually 
take charge of you, turn the tables and ask 
one simple question: 

“What, sir, is your educational philos- 
ophy? Where are you going in this busi- 
ness of education?” 

For on the answer to that question de- 
pends much of your hope for the future. 


The Progressive Beats His Drum 

There is something about a school band that 
is fine, fine, fine. 

The general public likes it; it helps the 
football line. 

Though it costs a mint of money, 

To us moderns it seems funny 

That the old-time teacher thinks of it as 
slightly asinine. 


A school band makes us perky when we're 
blue, blue, blue. 

It helps the school publicity and peps the 
students, too. 

The slip horn may sound sourly, 

The budget may look dourly; 

But the school morale is strengthened, it 
is true. 


Let us take a music lesson from the drum, 
drum, drum; 

Buy togas for the Latin class, and when folks 
Say, “How come?” 

We reply in tones of honey, 

“Yes, indeed, it does take money 

But it’s only part and parcel of the new 
curriculum.” 


N THESE days of trial and error when 
the modern schoolmaster must, per- 
force, bend his curriculum to include tap 
dancing, adult education and the love life 
of the canary bird, it is well, my brother, 
to give a thought to the Pedagogical Wife. 
Truly, the existence of Mrs. Superin- 
tendent is an unhappy one. Professional 
magazines print articles telling her how to 
behave. She is given advice by the Ladies’ 
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Aid Society and Daughters of Temperance. 
In the morning she arises after troubled 
dreams of insufficient budgets. She quiets 
the baby’s howling, gets a permanent wave 
marked down to a dollar fifty, charging it. 
At the noontide, she eats her meal in soli- 
tude while her spouse is haranguing Rotary. 
In the afternoon, protestingly, she is made 
chairman of the Women’s Club delegation 
for bigger and better bird baths for the 
school playground. She plays bridge with- 
out fervor because the newcomer to town, 
who is sitting at a near-by table, rants that 
the new guidance program has flopped. 
She hurries home and gets dinner but 
eats it in solitude. Through the lonely 
evening, while the Forum is in session, she 
mends the spare pair of professorial pants. 
In the midst of her exile, O my brother, 
forget not to look at her occasionally and, 
when visiting the state capitol, send her a 
telegram (night rate) so that she may know 
she is not a P.W.A. widow forever and ever. 
Let her sometimes fondle the blueprints of 
the new school, provided she promises to 
keep her mouth shut. 


HE well balanced teacher must not be 

impatient when his dreams and visions 
find slow acceptance. Education, at best. is 
a leisurely process. A century ago, sig- 
nificant Americana included the Spelkng 
Bee, the Singing School and funny hats tor 
females. But America today has changed. 
The national hero is a dummy, the greatest 
actor is a mouse and women’s hats are 
funnier than ever. There is still room tor 
education. 


ce ARTER all,” says Peter Freuchen, 
Arctic explorer, “a new adventure 


is only a new way of meeting life. and 
there is no way I know of to avoid meeting 
it. In fact, it’s all adventure.” 

The pedagogue, as he plods wearily home- 
ward, after a day spent in picking up the 
pends much of your happiness and your 
papers that litter the school lawn, in brush 
ing off some dusty curriculum or in inspir 
ing some timid teacher to greater deeds, 
may echo those words: “It’s all adventure!” 


' 
—_ 
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Federal Aid Without Control 


XxX CHARLES A. BEARD so elo- 
quently “The future 
comes.” There is no doubt that sub- 
stantial federal aid to the states for 
general education is on the way and 
coming no longer 
merely “on the horizon” as I indi- 
cated two years ago.’ During these 


Says, 


nearer. It is 


two short years much progress has 
been made. The semblance of an 
argument against collecting money 
by federal taxation in one state and 
spending it in other states has been 
exploded. In the wealthiest 
and cities the necessity of federal aid 
for education, to be distributed so as 
to favor disadvantaged areas, has 


states 


come to be recognized. 

Accepted equally widely and en- 
thusiastically is the principle that the 
national government can and should 
subsidize general education without 
entangling the schools in a maze of 
federal regulation which would crip- 
ple or paralyze state and local admin- 
istration while creating enormous 
congestion at Washington and flood- 
ing the country with a horde of trav- 
eling functionaries. Great 
harm could be done by requiring 
minutely detailed plans to be ap- 
proved by a distant federal authority 
and by making expenditures subject 
to disallowance by federal pre-audi- 
with the consequent covert 
transfer of real control to the national 
administrative center. 


federal 


tors, 


The bills drafted to provide federal 
aid for education have undergone 
several revisions and have been ably 
debated, both in congressional com- 
mittee hearings and in the educa- 
tional and lay press. The President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education 
issued its recommendations a year 
ago.” Distinguished educational ad- 
ministrators have cogently discussed 
different features of that report and 
of the bills ostensibly designed to im- 
plement it. In the present session of 


M. M.: “Federal Aid on the 
Nation’s ScHoots 19: 29-31 


*Chambers, 
Horizon,” The 
(Jan.) 1937. 

*The Advisory Committee on Education, 
Report of the Committee. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, February 1938. 
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Congress a federal aid to education 
bill of 1939 is in the hopper. 

This bill would make appropria- 
tions for a six year period for general 
elementary and secondary education 
and six other educational purposes, in 
almost precisely the same amounts as 
recommended by the committee. 

For the first four purposes listed in 
the accompanying table (elementary 
and secondary education, teacher- 
preparation, school buildings and aid 
for the administration of state depart- 
ments of education) apportionment 
would be to the states in proportion 
to an index of financial need derived 
by subtracting 65 per cent of each 
state’s index of financial ability from 
the state’s index of educational load. 
The index of educational load in 
each state would be defined as the 
percentage that the educational load 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


of net incomes of $25,000 and above. 

It is possible that the bill in its final 
form may specify these indicators 
and their. respective weightings in 
precise detail or, instead, leave some 
latitude for administrative discretion. 
In any event, the index of financial 
ability must be derived from a for- 
mula applied alike to all states. Like- 
wise, for the determination of educa- 
tional load, the bill may specify ex- 
actly how the school population shall 
be weighted in accordance with the 
differences in educational costs (out- 
side the control of the states) as be- 
tween rural areas and cities of differ- 
ent classes, or it may leave limited 
discretion in this respect to the com- 
missioner of education. 

The upshot is that each state’s in- 
dex of financial need, and hence the 
actual amounts of federal money it 


Provisions of Proposed Education Bill for 1939 


Appropriation for 


1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 


(In Thousands of Dollars 





Elementary and secondary 


education....... 40,000 
Teacher education 2,000 
School buildings 20,000 
State education departments 1,000 
Adult education 5,000 
Rural library service 2,000 
Cooperative research 2,000 


Total 





_ 72,000 111,500 142,000 162,000 


60,000 80,000 100,000 120,000 140,000 
4,000 6,000 6,000 6,000 6,000 
30,000 = 30,000 += 30,000 = 30,000 ~=— 30,000 
1,500 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 
10,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
4,000 6,000 6,000 6,000 6,000 
2,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 











182,000 





in that state is of the total educational 
load for all the states, determined an- 
nually by the U. S. commissioner of 
education in terms of the number of 
inhabitants aged 5 to 19 inclusive. 
The index of financial ability would 
be estimated in similar fashion by the 
secretary of the treasury in terms of 
several indicators, such as: (1) ag- 
gregate income and wealth of the 
citizens of the state, (2) volume of 
retail sales, (3) total population, rural 
population and urban, (4) number of 
motor vehicle registrations, (5) value 
added by manufacture, (6) weighted 
farm cash income, (7) gross postal 
receipts, (8) total of net incomes be- 
tween $5000 and $25,000 and (9) total 





202,000 


would receive, would be dependent 
upon the uniform application of a 
necessarily complex formula, gauging 
its relative position among the states 
with reference both to its educational 
load and its financial ability. The in- 
tention is to make money available to 
the respective states in inverse ratio 
to their ability to support education 
from their own revenues. 

No matching of federal funds by 
the states or local subdivisions is re- 
quired except in the case of the ap- 
propriations for school buildings. 
Here the commissioner of education 
would be directed to certify for pay- 
ment 50 per cent of the cost of each 
project, exclusive of purchase of land 
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but including improvements thereon. 
An exception is made for legally con- 
stituted school attendance units which 
were without publicly owned school 
facilities in the fiscal year 1937-38. In 
such cases the commissioner could 
certify up to 90 per cent of the cost 
of the project. 
able numbers of such units in many 


There are consider- 

s 1 . . } r} 7 ss 
states, especially in the South, where 
makeshift 
rented or 


schools are conducted in 


and unsuitable quarters, 
donated. 

A general provision of the bill re- 
quires that, in order to qualify for 
receiving funds, a state must provide 

plan for allocating and disbursing 
them in such manner as to carry out 
the purposes set forth in the respec- 
the bill in which the 
The state 


such 


tive parts of 
appropriations are made. 
legislature must either 

plans or provide for their making by 
the state educational authority. Ap- 
parently the acceptance of the plans 
by the U. S. commissioner of educa- 
a ministerial duty in- 


enact 


tion is made 
volving no exercise of discretion, and 
therefore little possibility of federal 
dictation. The federal check on the 
lawful expenditure of the funds 
comes only at a later stage, through 
post-auditing and examination of the 
reports required from the states. Fail- 
ure of a state to restore any funds 
lost or unlawfully expended or fail- 
ure to make reports as required 
would justify suspension of payments 
by the commissioner after notice and 


hearing. 
No Provision for Research 


The apportionments to the states 
for the fifth and sixth purposes (adult 
education and rural library services) 
would be on the simple bases of adult 
population and rural population, re- 
For the seventh purpose 
(cooperative educational research, 
planning and demonstration proj- 
distribution among the states 
to projects 


spectively. 


ects) 
and allocation of funds 
would be wholly in the hands of the 
commissioner of education. In fact, 
not more than 50 per cent of the ap- 
propriation would have to be so dis- 
tributed. As much as 50 per cent 
could be expended directly by the 
commissioner in carrying on research 
and planning activities and in per- 
forming services necessary to the ad- 
ministration of the whole bill. He 


would be authorized expressly to pay 
the expenses of conferees whom he 
might call to Washington or else- 
where at his discretion. All in all, his 
powers under this part of the bill 
would add up to an imposing total. 
It will be observed that no provision 
is made for federal aid for any re- 
search enterprise except at his discre- 
in other words, no aid for re- 
search exclusively authorized and 
controlled by a state or state agency. 


tion: 


Controversy Is Normal 


Whether this may tend toward too 
great federal centralization and con- 
trol of research is a question. The 
answer would depend partly upon 
the temperaments and policies of suc- 
cessive commissioners. Probably the 
federal-state relationships will have to 
be defined by the courts in litigated 
cases over a period of years. That, of 
course, would not be unprecedented. 
It is, indeed, the normal course in the 
evolution of our law and social policy. 

The _ bill declaratory 
clauses proclaiming that it shall be 
so construed as to maintain local and 
state initiative and responsibility in 
the conduct of education and “to re- 
serve explicitly to the states and their 
local subdivisions the administration 
of schools, including institutions for 
the preparation of teachers, the con- 
trol over the processes of education, 
the control and determination of cur- 
riculums of the schools, the methods 
of instruction to be employed in 
them, the selection of personnel em- 
ployed by the state and its agencies 
and local school jurisdictions,” and 
the determination of the best uses of 
the federal funds insofar as is con- 
sistent with the purposes of the bill. 
This ringing declaration would have 
its weight in court, along with the 
precedents of a century and a half of 
experience in the development of our 
federal-state system. 

The bill embodies a commendably 
broad and modern conception of the 
scope of the educational function. 
The appropriations for general aid to 
elementary and secondary education 
would be made available to all activi- 
ordinarily carried on in the 
“such health, welfare and 
recreational activities for children and 
youth as are placed under the direc- 
tion of public elementary and second- 
ary schools through community plans 


contains 


ties 
schools and 


developed with the cooperation of 
other state or local medical, health, 
welfare and recreational agencies 
and organizations, especially those 
financed in whole or in part by funds 
derived from federal appropriations.” 

Aid could go to school library serv- 
ice available to the general public if 
the state or local school jurisdiction 
so chose; to nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens and services for handi- 
Ci ipped pupils; to educational and vo- 
cational guidance, vocational educa- 
tion and rehabilitation and placement 
activities in cooperation with public 
employment agencies; to junior col- 
leges, technical and vocational insti- 
tutes, and other educational _ pro- 
grams primarily for youth under 20 
years of age that are operated as parts 
of public secondary schools through 
the fourteenth grade; to part-time, 
civic, vocational and general adult 
educational and creational activities 
under the auspices of public school 
systems; to of textbooks 
and other instructional supplies, and 
to transportation of pupils. 


Availability of Funds 


Funds would be available only to 
states showing that their expenditures 
out of their own revenues for the 
total of these purposes during the 
preceding year were not less than in 
the school year ended in 1938, unless 
this was rendered impossible by act 
of God. Conceivably widespread and 
disastrous drought, for example, 
might be so construed. 

In states maintaining segregated 
schools, an equitable distribution of 
the federal funds for the benefit of 
the minority race not less than pro- 
portionate to their numbers in the 
population is required. Safeguards 
designed to prevent the use of the 
funds in any vocational or industrial- 
plant scheme for the exploitation of 
youth under the guise of vocational 
training are provided. Lastly, the bill 
directs the President to appoint, not 
later than May 1, 1943, a committee 
to make a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of federal relations to education 
and report with recommendations by 
March 1, 1944. Probably such a com- 
mittee at that time would find an- 
swers to some of the questions now 
open and would contribute a worthy 
sequel to the notable report of the 
Advisory Committee of 1938. 


prov ision 
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The Principal May Be Wrong 


CHESTER C. DIETTERT 


INCE the principal of a modern 
high school is in contact with 
a variety of groups with dissimilar 
must have versatility, 
abilities and tremendous com- 
posure. He deals more or less spe- 
cifically with the following groups 
and interests: (1) public, (2) par- 
ents, (3) community organizations, 
(4) state board of education, (5) local 
control of education, (6) teachers 
and (7) pupils. In the daily routine 
of his work the principal comes di- 
rectly and continually into 
with the last two groups named. 
This discussion will be limited to 
the consideration of problems that 
concern these two groups, especially 
as these problems come to light in 
dealings with teachers. Pupil prob- 
lems will be considered only as inci- 
dental that between 
teacher and principal. A further 
limitation will be placed upon the 
discussion in that we shall dwell 
upon possibilities wherein error on 
the part of the principal may be 
evident. The principal may be 
wrong. There are things that a 
principal has no right to do. The 
teacher may be right. And yet there 
are many principals who violate this 


interests, he 
broad 


contact 


to those arise 


code of procedure. 
No Executive Tantrums 


1. No principal has a right to 
throw a fit of anger for the benefit 
This is especially true 
when this is done in the presence of 
other teachers or in the presence of 
pupils. He gains no good for him- 
self and he certainly is not helping 
the teacher, granted that she is 
wrong. If he becomes angry with a 
teacher in the presence of other 
teachers or pupils he is doing 1 irrepa- 
rable harm to the school organiza- 
tion, its personnel and its morale. 

2. The principal has no right to 
criticize any teacher in the presence 
of pupils. Criticism should be made 
privately. Both pupils’ and teachers’ 
attitudes are harmed by the open 
condemnation of the procedures or 


of a teacher. 
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methods of a teacher. He will un- 
dermine the morale and discipline 
of his school by such direct inter- 
ference. 

The principal has no right to 
use sarcasm with a teacher. Instead, 
he should try to evoke the best in a 
teacher. Sarcasm always invites an- 
tagonism. A principal who is habit- 
ually sarcastic is admitting one of 
two things: Either his disposition is 
hopelessly inadequate for adminis- 
tration or his abilities to cope with 
a problem at hand are insufficient. 
In either case he should not be a 
principal. Sarcasm is an escape for 
the inefficient. When a baffling sit- 
uation arises he believes he has 
solved it when he becomes angry 
or sarcastic. No greater mistake 
could be made by a principal. 


Nagging Never Works 


4. A principal has no right to nag 
at a teacher. No teacher is so bad 
that there could not be some praise 


of her work. Praise works where 
sarcasm and nagging can never 
work. The principal must learn to 


appreciate the efforts and attitudes of 
the teacher. She has had training as 
well as he, perhaps in a different 
school, under different environment 
and under different instructors, but 
nevertheless a training that fits her 
for the work she is doing. He must 
remember that he does not have a 
monopoly upon good procedures and 
methods. The teacher’s method may 
be even better than his. He must 
be broad enough to see one of his 
pet theories set aside by the prac- 
tical methods of another. 

5. The principal has no right to 
set aside or reverse a disciplinary 
decision of a teacher. If a reversal 
is advised, it must be advised to the 
teacher in privacy and the teacher 
must make the reversal to the pupil 
herself. The principal has no right 
to superimpose his judgment hastily 
in the presence of pupils. The only 
exception to such rule should occur 
when there is imminent danger of 





Ten commandments of 
professional conduct in 
relation to teachers are 
set forth in an article by 
the high school princi- 
pal at North Judson, Ind. 


extreme disorder, riot or other un- 
foreseen emergency. Then it becomes 
his duty to assume responsibility. In 
ordinary cases in the daily routine of 
school life the principal should sup- 
port with vigor the disciplinary deci- 
sions of the teacher. She has a right 
to expect the support of the principal 
and if he knows what is good for 
the morale of his school he will sup- 
port the teacher. A principal has it 
in his power to make or break the 
discipline of a teacher. When a 
teacher fails in discipline it may be 
the principal’s fault. 

6. The principal has no right to 
carry a grudge against any teacher, 
nor has he a right to let a grudge 
influence his attitude of cooperation 
with that teacher. On every teaching 
staff there are personalities that 
sometimes do not supplement each 
other well. It is nothing to the credit 
of the principal if he can cooperate 
only with personalities that seem to 
suit his own. Rather his ability to 
cooperate is tested by his powers of 
adjustment to all the different per- 
sonalities with whom he comes in 
contact. If he lacks this power of 
adjustment he does not possess one 
of the essentials of a good admin- 
istrator. 

7. The principal has no right to 
make one set of regulations public 
to the pupils and then require teach- 
ers to adhere to another code. This 
is sometimes done in regard to pass- 
ing and failing of pupils. The prin- 
cipal admonishes pupils that they 
will fail unless certain requirements 
are rigidly met and then admonishes 
teachers that they cannot or must 
not fail anyone or certain ones in 
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their classes. Such inconsistency must 
be condemned. It is not sound edu- 
cational policy. The principal should 
determine a policy, make it plain 
to both teachers and pupils and ad- 
here strictly to that policy. 

8. The principal has no right to 
budget the time of a teacher. This 
is her problem. He can only deter- 
mine a general policy for all teach- 
ers. During the curricular day the 
teacher has a right to have some 
time for herself, for the care of her 


person and to eat. Health is such 
an important consideration today in 
the schools that to deny it to teachers 
is a grave sin. No assigned duty is 
so important that it must take preced- 
ence over physical needs. The pro- 
gram of the day should be so ar- 
ranged that the assignment of hall 
duties and gymnasium supervision 
should not interfere with the welfare 
of the teacher. All the many duties 
that are crowded upon the teacher 


should be considered. During the 





Working Out a Salary Schedule 


HE board of education of Union 

Free School, District No. 6, 
Harrison, N. Y., two years ago ap- 
pointed a salary schedule committee 
consisting of two board members and 
the superintendent of schools. This 
committee met al least once a month 
for eight months and discussed the 
and 
types ol 


advantages disadvantages of 
different salary 
principles upon which a salary sched- 
ule should be based, purposes of a 
salary schedule, how much Harrison 
could afford to pay its teachers, num- 
ber and size of increments, and how 
to determine minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries. Among other things, 
committee make a 
of the estimated annual cost 


schedules, 


the decided to 
study 
of living of teachers employed in the 
school system. 
While Harrison's 
tempting to solve its salary problems, 
the boards of education of Rye and 
Rye Neck were working on the same 
question. Since communities 
are adjacent and since they have 
much in common concerning type of 
pupils, size of school system, type of 
community and the amount of 
money they could afford to pay for 
teachers’ salaries, it was mutually 
agreed to hold combined meetings of 
the three boards and their officers. 


board was at- 


these 


Following these combined meet- 
ings, the Harrison salary schedule 
committee submitted a complete re- 
port of its recommendations. The 
committee unanimously felt that the 
board should analyze its report and 
that a subsequent committee should 
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Superintendent, Harrison, N. Y. 


complete the work of the first com- 
mittee. The second committee took 
over the work. 

The teachers of our school system 
also had been making a study of the 
salary schedule and a joint meeting 
was held with this committee. The 
two reports were found to be basic- 
ally alike. A few minor differences 
of opinion were discussed and, as a 
result of this discussion, complete 
agreement was reached between both 
committees as to the final report of 
the board salary schedule committee. 

The committee’s report was unani- 
mously adopted by the board. This 
is the first year of operation of the 
new salary schedule. It has resulted 
in the following: 

1. There has been a general uplift 
of teacher morale. 

2. Better trained and experienced 
teachers are attracted to Harrison. 

3. Superior elementary school] 
teachers remain in elementary teach- 
ing whereas, formerly, they en- 
deavored to get into high school 
teaching because high school teach- 
ing paid larger salaries. 

4. There has been a general im- 
provement in teachers in_ service. 
This is brought about by additional 
compensation paid to teachers who 
advance from one level of training to 
another by taking approved courses. 

5. A better understanding exists 
between faculty and board because 
of the joint meeting of board and 
faculty salary committees. 

A copy of this single salary sched- 
ule may be obtained on request. 


depression, when many school sys- 
tems attempted to conserve, the du- 
ties of teachers were increased as 
the number of teachers was de- 
creased so that the extra burden 
weighed heavily upon many teach- 
ers. The principal should recognize 
this in his arrangements. 

9. The principal has no right to 
expect a teacher to assume responsi- 
bility for many extracurricular activi- 
ties, however efficient she may be. 
He has no right to assign many 
such duties to one whom he knows 
to be inefficient in an attempt to 
develop abilities in her. She may 
develop abilities if given a minimum 
of load to carry in the extracurric- 
ular field. 

10. The principal has no right to 
hurl make snap 
judgments concerning the teacher. 
Nearly always such judgments are 
wrong. He has no right to expect 
his teachers to be broadminded if 
he cannot exercise this quality him- 
self. He must learn to place himself 
in the teacher’s position. He must 
not be an autocrat. If schools are 
really to ‘be a factor in teaching 
democracy the principal should see 
to it that the practice of democracy 
starts with him. How can he expect 
teachers to teach that which he does 
not practice? 

This list of “wrongs” on the part 
of the principal does not exhaust the 
possibilities. However, it 
clude most of the grievances against 
the principal on the part of the 
teacher. If the principal makes these 
ten “wrongs” the basis of ten com- 
mandments for his attitudes and con- 
duct he will be on the road to de- 
velop a better regulated and more 
efficient school. Work will not be a 
grind but a pleasure. It is largely 
a matter of attitude and manner of 
approach to the many problems a 
school presents. 

A_ teacher senses that the 
attitude of the principal is coopera- 
tive and appreciative and democratic 
if it is genuinely so. Cooperation is 
not a one-sided affair to be engaged 
in by the teacher alone. Cooperation 
is none the less genuine when it 
begins with the principal. The defi- 
nition of the word suggests that it 
is a two-sided problem. When there 
is trouble between principal and 
teacher, the principal may be wrong. 


accusations or to 


does in- 


soon 
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W hat Size School System? 


Hom RULE, or local control, 
must prove adequate and efhi- 
cient in serving local needs if it is to 
persist. This is true for school con- 
trol, as well as for local political units, 
business control, banking, labor or- 
ganizations, church work, health ad- 
ministration and the like. If local 
units of school control can provide 
satisfactory curriculums, can obtain 
and keep good faculties, can plan and 
provide adequate school plants and 
programs of pupil activities, can pro- 
vide special care for children in need 
of such care and can do these things 
without undue waste of money and 
duplication of effort, then, and only 
then, can they hope to maintain their 
dominance in determining _ local 
If they cannot do 
these things and do them within a 
fairly short time, control of schools 
will pass into the hands of central- 
ized authorities, probably state or 


school matters. 


national. 

Many people believe that the pass- 
ing of school control from local to 
centralized hands will constitute a 
grave menace to democracy. Cer- 
tainly there are possible values of 
local control and local responsibility 
that make it important to consider 
what kind of home rule may prove 


effective enough to survive. 
Where Small Units Fail 


Size is one of the significant char- 
acteristics of the local unit that can 
hope to be efficient enough to survive. 
The small unit, notably the common 
school district that has only enough 
children to justify a one teacher ele- 
mentary school, has failed to provide 
either the quality or extent of educa- 
tion that seems necessary. And yet, 
when one speaks of home rule, it is 
exactly this common school district 
that is in the minds of many people. 

The phrase “local unit” means dif- 
ferent things in different sections. 
Southerners are inclined to think in 
terms of county units. The New 
Englander and residents of the 
North-Central states think in terms 
of towns or townships. Many West- 
erners think in terms of common 
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If local schools are to re- 
main locally controlled, 
they must be effective and 
economical in furnishing 
education, or else local 
authority will pass on to 
state or national control, 
concludes Professor Frost, 
George Peabody College 





school districts with a differing em- 
phasis on high school and consoli- 
dated districts. For all there is a com- 
plex of subsidiary ideas of special dis- 
independent districts, city 
schools, associated schools, super- 
visory districts and special services, 
such as state or regional schools for 
the blind, state directors of elemen- 
tary schools, teacher training institu- 
tions and the like. 

From this confusion of terms, there 
are two ideas in regard to local units 
that constantly emerge. The first, 
and the one most frequently in evi- 
dence, is that of the community. Ac- 
cording to this idea, social and eco- 
nomic considerations should be basic. 
Political lines may be, and frequently 
should be, ignored, as in the case of 
villages or other community centers 
that lie near county or state lines. 
The idea is frequently confused with 
neighborhood, as is to be expected, 
since accurate use of the term com- 
munity, even by sociologists, is recent. 

Galpin’s word “rurban,” horrible 
as it is, connotes a center that renders 
both social and economic service to a 
surrounding area, the entire area to 
be considered a community. In this 
sense, many of the rural counties be- 
come communities, and the special 
school districts so frequently organ- 
ized by those in the county seat 


tricts, 


towns constitute real attempts to 
break down the true unity of com- 
munity interest. It is in such counties 
that the “county unit” is developing 
most satisfactorily. 

The second idea of local units of 
school control is usually called the 
“administrative unit.” The basic idea 
in this case is that the functions to be 
served determine the size necessary to 
make possible the economical and 
efficient rendering of the needed serv- 
ices. For example, if special classes 
should be available for crippled chil- 
dren, the local district or unit should 
be large enough to make it likely 
that enough crippled children will be 
included to justify a special class. 
This would require a total of 4500 
children in the local unit. In the 
same way, each function or service 
that should be rendered is considered 
and the desirable size is taken to be 
that which can provide adequately 
for most of the functions deemed 
desirable. 


Size Is Local Problem 


Within such administrative units 
provision may be made for communi- 
ties, usually referred to as “attendance 
areas.” The problem of school size in 
this case becomes a problem for the 
local school administration to solve, 
rather than a basis for defining the 
local unit. 

Whether the community idea or 
the administrative unit idea is taken 
as basic in planning local units for 
school control, the question of the 
minimum number of pupils that may 
justify adequate service becomes of 
paramount importance, particularly 
in sparsely settled regions. The geo- 
graphic area may, in a few cases, 
limit the number of pupils that may 
be reached, but such conditions are 
exceptional now and with further 
construction of good roads will be- 
come even more so. In the same way, 
the matter of support is coming to be 
settled by state and federal grants or 
aids rather than by local wealth. The 
idea of getting money where it is, to 
be used in educating children where 
they are, has become generally ac- 
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cepted. The real question remaining, 
therefore, concerns the size of the 
local unit in terms of children to be 
educated. 

Three types of studies relate to the 
number of pupils needed for a good 
school system. 

First, there are studies of optimum 
school size. These almost assume the 
community viewpoint rather than 
that of the administrative unit insofar 
as they consider the question of gen- 
eral school control. Typical of such 
studies, and a recent one, is that by 
Seyfert.’ 

Seyfert considers the question of 
size in relation to efficiency of high 
schools. To make his findings appli- 
cable to six year, four year and three 
year high schools, he measures size in 
terms of the number of pupils per 
grade, finds that high schools having 
less than 60 pupils per grade are nec- 
essarily limited in many ways be- 
cause of their small size, and that be- 
yond 150 pupils per grade improve- 
ment resulting from increased size is 
slight. 


Limits for Systems 


His point of view is that of the efh- 
cient local high school rather than 
that of the efficient local school SYS- 
tem. His findings may be translated 
into minimum limits for systems if it 
be assumed that a local system should 
include high school facilities. Thus a 
school system that provides twelve 
years of education with 60 children 
in each grade must have, by simple 
multiplication, at least 720 children. 
As a matter of fact, with elimination 
and retardation considered, the total 
number of children necessary to pro- 
vide a high school graduating class 
of 60 each year is probably at least 
twice as great, making about 1500 to 
2000 children necessary for a system 
that can be in any way efficient, and 
3000 or 4000 would be much better. 

This may be looked upon as some 
indication of the size of scholastic 
population needed for a good com- 
munity school system. The current 
movement toward integrating village 
life with that of surrounding open 
country areas and of the consolida- 
tion of neighborhoods into communi- 
ties is a necessary part of establishing 


"Seyfert, Warren C.: School Size and School 
Efficiency. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer 
sity Press, 1937 
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such school systems. At any rate, the 
evidence indicates that smaller school 
systems will be handicapped because 
of their Local units 
smaller than indicated will be inefh- 
cient, almost inevitably, and cannot 
hope to survive. 

A second type of investigation con- 
cerning size necessary for local school 
systems concerns itself with the serv- 
ices that such systems should render 
and the number of children needed 
to make such services effective and 


size. school 


economical. 
Grouping School Units 


Then, as the studies of school 
size rather assume the community 
point of view so this type of investi- 
gation assumes the efficient adminis- 
trative school unit as a goal to be 
achieved, probably by grouping two 
or more communities or attendance 
units into this larger administrative 
system. 

This approach to the question of 
what should be the size of a local 
school system is taken in the 12th 
Yearbook of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, by Morrison, Mor- 
phet, Dawson and others. Dawson’s 
work may be considered typical. He 
says: 

“An administrative unit should be 
sufficiently large to warrant the pro- 
administrative and 
supervisory services except those pro- 
vided directly by the state. Ordinarily 
several elementary-junior-senior high 
school attendance units will be in- 
volved.” Briefly, he concludes that a 
local unit is possible on a fairly re- 
spectable basis with some 1800 chil- 
dren but that it would be much bet- 
ter with about 10,000 children. 

The third type of 
bearing on desirable size of local 
school systems asks only what size of 
local unit works best. It 
makes no assumption as to whether 
sociological communities or adminis- 
trative efficiency should be the basis. 

This is the approach of the state 
and county survey. Usually the ques- 
tion of desirable size of local units is 
a subordinate one and data are not 
organized to answer it definitely. 
From evidence presented in such in- 
vestigations it is clear, however, that 


vision of all 


investigation 


school 


"Dawson, Howard A.: Satisfactory Local 
School Units. Nashville, Tenn.: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1934. 


in every state the smaller units are 
too small. In many instances it is 
equally apparent that the larger local 
school systems are too big. This may 
not shed much specific light on the 
question at issue but it gives some 
guidance as to the general direction 
in which the desirable 
size is to be found. 

One investigation in Tennessee be- 
comes specific in its implication. 
Counties having some 7000 or 8000 
children were found most effective in 
certain aspects of school work and 
economical in costs of general con- 
trol. The next most effective school 
systems were in counties having 2000 
to 3000 children but these systems ran 


answer to 


high in costs of control. 

In the same state independent dis- 
tricts having 4000 to 5000 children 
were the most effective and at the 
Effec- 
tiveness is much less and cost of con- 
trol much greater as the size of these 
The number of 
cases for larger districts is not great 
enough to warrant conclusion con- 
cerning them. 


same time most economical. 


districts decreases. 


Evident Results 


With the general results of these 
three types of investigations in mind, 
the original proposition and the ques- 
tion involved become plain and the 
results may be stated in the form of 
a syllogism. 

Mayor Premise: If local school sys- 
tems are to maintain control of local 
schools, they must be effective and 
economical in furnishing education. 

Minor Premise: If local school sys- 
tems are to be effective and economi- 
cal in furnishing education they must 
have at least 1500 children (this is the 
lowest minimum figure for any of 
the three types of investigation) and 
they should have more (probably 
their effectiveness and economy will 
both increase up to about 10,000 chil- 
dren). 

Conclusion: Unless local school 
systems are organized to include 1500 
or more school children, it may be 
expected that effective control of 
schools will pass from local hands to 
regional, state or national authority 
in the future. 

Corollary: School teachers are 
likely to serve an authority or a 
bureau in the near future rather than 
serve a locality or community. 
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School Finance Laws in Kansas 


INCE the passage of new school 

finance legislation in Kansas in 
1933, its results on the schools of the 
various communities of the state have 
been widely discussed. Because the 
budget, the cash basis and the tax 
limitation laws play such vital roles 
in Kansas affairs, it 
seemed important to learn what ac- 


school has 


tually has been their effect rather 
than to depend upon opinion. 
Thirty-one cities of the second 


class were chosen for study. Statistics 
concerning each of the districts for 
the three years preceding the enact- 
ment of the laws, 1931 to 1933, and 
for the three years following, 1934 
to 1936, were taken from official 
reports. To obtain 
formation, questionnaires on each of 
the the 31 
superintendents involved. 


additional in- 


three laws were sent 

The reports show that, although 
the the 31 
schools was 20 greater in 1936 than 


number of 


average attendance in 


in 1933, the average 
teachers employed was 2.4 greater 
in 1936 than in 1933, indicating that 
the upon the 
school unusually large teacher-pupil 


laws did not force 


loads, since at no time during the 


period studied was the class size 
larger than 30. 

Twelve ot the schools issued bonds 
during the first three years after the 
new legislation was passed, only one 
less than the 13 schools that issued 
bonds in the previous three years, an 
indication that equipment expansion 
was as possible to the districts after 
1933 as it had been before. 

Perhaps more significant than any 
other figures are those indicating 
how drastic was the cut in assessed 
valuations, which began before the 
went into The 
average assessed valuation per pupil 
than $1000 less in 1933 


than it had been in 1931. This large 


new laws effect. 


Was more 


decrease was naturally a vital factor 
in cutting school income. 


‘Scott, I. O The Effect of the Recent 


School Finance Laws in the State of Kansas, 
Greeley, Colo.. Field Study No 3, Unpub- 
lished Doctor's Field Study, Colorado State 


Teachers College, 1938 
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The schools spent less for general 
control in 1936 than they had in 
1933, but they had spent less in 1933 
before the’ new legislation went into 
effect than they had in 1932, thus 
indicating that the 
penditures could not justly be at- 
tributed to the new laws. Similarly, 
the spent 
tional purposes in 1936 than they had 
in 1933, but also less in 1933 than 
they had in 1932, showing that the 
decline in teachers’ salaries was well 
under way before the effects of the 
new school legislation could be felt. 

Although the total amount spent 
for general control and the amount 
spent for instructional purposes were 
less in 1936 than they had been in 
1933, the amount spent for operation, 
maintenance and fixed charges was 
1936 than in 1933. This 


decreased ex- 


schools less for instruc- 


greater 1n 


imum provided for by the law and 
only three schools had taken advan- 
tage of the clause of the tax limita- 
tion law that permits a district to 
increase its maximum by a 
majority vote at a special election. 
Reduced school expenditures cannot 
be attributed to the restraints im- 
posed by the finance legislation. 
The balances recorded for each of 
the districts show that prior to 1933 
the districts were more frequently 
left at the end of the fiscal year with- 
out a working balance than after the 
enactment of the new _ legislation. 


own 


Moreover, the size of the balances 
recorded shows that in almost every 
case the schools could have expended 
larger sums for general school pur- 
poses if it had been the will of the 
community that money be so spent. 

A consideration of the available 
data, then, seems to point to the fact 
that the new legislation placed the 
educational systems of these 31 dis- 
tricts in no jeopardy, but rather, as 





Legislative restrictions on Kansas school finances 
have compelled careful educational planning so that 
present inadequate funds are purchasing a quality 
of school equal to that of a more affluent period, it 
is revealed in a survey made by the author, the 
dean of Garden City Junior College, Garden City, Kan. 





makes it clear that the reduction ac- 
complished in the total was effected 
by reducing instruction costs, the 
main item of which is_ teachers’ 
salaries. 

In spite of the decreased school 
expenditures in 1936, the 1936 mill 
levy for all purposes 
larger than the 1933 levy. The mill 
levy for general purposes was also 
greater in 1936 than in 1933, indicat- 
ing a general willingness on the part 
of the people to overcome for their 
schools whatever disadvantages the 
sharp reductions in assessed valua- 
tions had caused, but only 10 of the 
31 schools were levying the max- 


school was 


the majority of the superintendents 
pointed out in their responses to the 
questionnaires, benefited the schools 
by providing for more careful plan- 
ning and stewardship of funds. 

In reporting upon the effect of the 
budget law upon their districts, the 
superintendents indtcated that in all 
but one of the 31 cases, the superin- 
tendent has part or entire responsi- 
bility for making the budget, which 


is carefully planned, eliminating 
guesswork. In 13 of the cities the 
new law had made necessary a 


change to the use of the more de- 
tailed and systematic budget, indicat- 
ing that the law had been instru- 
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= the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. the Heywood- 


Wakefield Company extends a friendly, sincere welcome to the 


Cleveland meeting. May your 1939 sessions bring forth a wealth of 
new, constructive ideas which will prove helpful in your truly great 
a work of educating the children of America. It has been a genuine 
pleasure to work with many of your members and to solve, cooperatively, 
school seating problems. Together we have developed new, practical. 
efficient school furniture which is adapted perfectly to the modern edu- 
cational buildings of today. We invite you to see the latest designs 
which will be on display at our exhibit in Section H, Booths 39, 41. 
43, 45. Our representatives will be pleased to review the various units 


with you, in detail, if you desire. 
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mental in forcing correct budgetary 
procedure in more than a third of the 
cities involved. 

Twenty-eight of the superintend- 
ents reported that their districts had 
able to meet current 
operating expenses under the restric- 


been schoo] 
tions imposed by the cash basis law 
passed in 1933. ‘Twenty-two reported 
that the law had had no effect on the 
building that the 
building been aided 
and five, 


program, four, 


program had 
that it had been retarded. 
Only seven schools reported any cur- 
tailment of expansion or adoption of 
new equipment, while 24 were able 
to manage any necessary expansion. 
Public opinion favors the law in 19 


] 


and in the other cities there 


marked attitude for or 


cities, 
was no 
against it. 
Replies on the tax limitation law 
show that before the law was passed 
only about half of the schools had 
been exceeding the limit set and that, 
following the passage of the law, only 
one-third of the districts used the 
maximum levy provided. 
Financial limitations that have op- 
pressed the schools since the enact- 
ment of the finance legislation can 
be traced to the economic conditions 
that forced the cut in assessed valu 
ations before the laws were passed 
rather than to the laws themselves. 
Moreover, the budget, the cash basis 
and the tax limitation 
compelled careful planning so that 


laws hav Cc 


the funds now available for school 
purposes, even if inadequate, have in 
most schools bought 
school in most cases nearly equal to 
that purchased by the funds of the 
more affluent period. 

However, it seems probable that 
certain modifications would enhance 
the beneficial effect of the laws, al- 
lowing the various districts to profit 
even more from their operation. 

For example, provision should be 
made for greater uniformity in the 
accounting systems required of the 
various districts. This could best be 
accomplished by making the state 
superintendent responsible for devis- 
ing the budget form in order that 
its organization should conform with 
the other reports that must be made 
to his office, thus eliminating the 
keeping of accounts in several dif- 
terent forms as 1s 


now necessary 


because of the variety of forms used 
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a quality of 


for the different reports required 
from each district. 

Such a change in budget form 
should also eliminate illogical clas- 
sification of certain school expenses 
as they are entered in the present 
budget form. For instance, special 
departments, such as the special sub- 
jects, physical education, music and 
the like, should not be itemized on 
the budget unless such subjects as 
Latin, English or mathematics are 
also similarly itemized. 

It is also suggested, since the public 
hearings of the budget are not at- 
tended by a representative group of 
school patrons and since the budget 
is rarely if ever changed after such 
a hearing, that the requirement for 
the public budget hearing be dis- 
continued. 

A majority of the superintendents 
suggested that the cash basis law 
be modified, allowing the district 
board to issue emergency warrants 


not to exceed 25 per cent of the 
budget and to issue warrants in 
amount equal to the delinquent 


taxes, those warrants to be paid when 
the delinquent taxes were paid. 
In second class districts especially, 


held 


when school elections are not 





annually, it would seem practical 


that the tax limitation law be so 
modified that the board of education 
be allowed to raise the maximum 
levy up to 25 per cent of that levy, 
instead of submitting the ques- 
tion for vote, since the board repre- 
sents the community’s choice and 
can take care of emergency needs in 
the community more economically 
than by election. 

School finance could further be 
stabilized if the maximum levy were 
adjusted to accommodate fluctua- 
tions in assessed valuation; 1.e. the 
14 mill maximum could be based on 
the 1933 valuations, which were low, 
and then the maximum for each year 
could be raised or lowered in indirect 
ratio to the increase or decrease in 
assessed valuations so that the school 
income would remain uniform. 

In connection with both the 
budget and the tax limitation law, it 
would seem practical that a school 
district should be permitted to levy 
for the accumulation of a surplus 
fund to be used for a specific pur- 
Such provision would make 
possible a school expansion program 


pose. 


on a cash basis in keeping with the 
general tenor of the three new laws. 





Picture of a Kansas Rural Principal 


HE average rural high school 

L_ principal in Kansas has super- 
vision over four teachers, teaches four 
classes a day, in addition to adminis- 
trative responsibilities, and more of- 
ten teaches social science than any 
other subject, according to a recent 
study for Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege of Emporia by Lyle Warren 
Hilbert. 

The salaries of rural high school 
principals range from $600 to $3380. 
The average salary in this type of 
school is $1511 and the median salary 
paid in Kansas schools of this type is 
$1450. There is a tendency for the 
salaries of principals to increase with 
enrollments. 

The average number of 
teaching experience of rural high 
school principals in Kansas is 14.02 
years, and the median is thirteen 
years. Two hundred twenty-four, or 
75.6 per cent of all the rural prin- 


years’ 


cipals in Kansas, have had between 
six and seventeen years of teaching 
experience. There is no evidence to 
show that principals with long pe- 
riods of experience hold better posi- 
tions than those with less experience. 
There is a slight tendency for salaries 
to increase with experience up to the 
sixteenth year, after which there is a 
gradual decline. The median tenure 
of rural high school principals in 
their present positions is three years. 

More rural high school principals 
hold the bachelor of science degree 
than any other degree. The _ per- 
centage of master’s degrees has 
increased with each advance in clas- 
sification of rural high 
Ninety-three per cent of rural high 
school principals in Kansas either 
hold life certificates or life diplomas; 
1.7 per cent hold permanent certifi- 
cates, and 5.3 per cent hold three year 
life certificates. 


schools. 
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The School Cafeteria 


CONDUCTED BY 


MARY DeGARMO BRYAN 





Two Lunch 


LANS are shown tor the com- 

pactly arranged cafeteria, kitchen 
and lunchroom for the consolidated 
school at Fort Ann, N. Y. and for a 
similar school at South Kortwright, 
N. Y. 

Some desirable features of the lay- 
out of the Fort Ann School cafeteria 
are as follows: 

1. The portable tray table can be 
moved to permit delivery of supplies. 

2. The convenient service counter 
has an electrically heated hot table, 
cold pan and ice cream unit adjoin- 
ing one another. 

3. A small coffee maker is located 
at one end of the ice cream cabinet to 
provide coffee for faculty use. 

4. Shelves are provided under the 
counter for storage. If these are 
mounted on wheels in small sections 
rather than fixed full length below 
the counter top, they also may be 
used for portable tables or trucks. 

5. Metal open storage shelves for 
dry groceries adjoin the delivery en- 
trance with space underneath them 
for garbage cans on dolly trucks. 

6. The three pieces of mechanical 


Cc 
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room Layouts 


peeler, small hand slicer 
and small table mixer recom- 
mended if funds will permit. The 
peeler will pay for itself in the low- 
ering of waste. The slicer permits 
the serving of uniform portions of 
hot as well as of cold meats and fish, 
thus reducing waste. It may be used, 


equipment 
are 


too, in the preparation of vegetables, 
such and The 
mixer improves the quality of many 
dishes and permits variety in prepara- 
tion. These three will cut 
down on the number of kitchen em- 
ployes required. 

7. The refrigerator adjoins the cold 
section of the serving counter. 

8. The range is conveniently lo- 
cated with respect to the preparation 
table. 

9. The arrangement of the serving 
counter permits the lunchroom to be 
closed off from the kitchen and used 
as a music room during school hours. 

A similar layout is provided in the 


as coleslaw salads. 


items 


Arrangement of lunchroom and 
kitchen at the Fort Ann School. 
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South Kortwright School except that 
the arrangement of the 
counter is slightly different and it has 
been possible to include an entrance 
for delivery of supplies. 

The plans and equipment of the 
two cafeterias were designed by C. A. 
Clark, architect of Cortland, N. Y. 

Specifications for several items of 
prefabricated cafeteria equipment for 
the Fort Ann Central School cafe- 
teria, Fort Ann, N. Y. were: 


serving 


Cafeteria Serving Counter 


Dimensions: Approximately 13 feet 
6 inches long by 32 inches wide by 36 
inches high. 

Top: Entire top constructed of 16 
gauge stainless steel 18-8 No. 4 finish 
with all edges flanged down 2 inches 
and back '% inch on front and ends, 
and down 1% inches on rear, corners 
welded, ground and polished smooth. 
Top cut out for and fitted with equip- 
ment hereinafter specified. 

Frame: Framework constructed of 
1% by 1'2 by % inch angle iron top 
and bottom frame, with 1% by 1?e2 
by % inch angle iron corners and in- 
termediate uprights, with 1 by 1 by % 
inch angle iron continuous shelf 
frames. All framework to be welded, 
finished with Valdura aluminum. 

Legs: Entire counter’ shall be 
mounted upon 6 inch high cast iron 
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FREE! P NEW CLEANING GUIDE 
FOR SCHOOLS 

CUTS INVENTORIES TO SIX CLASSES OF SOAP... 

SAVES MONEY, LABOR, MATERIALS ON ALL 


CLEANING Joss... AND IT’S EASY TO USE! 





























LOOK ON THIS SIDE FOR THE 
JOB YOU HAVE TO DO. NOTE 
ITS KEY LETTER...CHECK IT 
WITH THE LEGEND AT THE 
BOTTOM. THERE YOU WILL FIND 
LISTED THE BEST, MOST ECO- 
NOMICAL SOAP TO USE 


TURN THE CARD OVER. THIS 
SIDE GIVES CONCISE APPLI- 
CATION DIRECTIONS TO HELP 
YOU GET TRUE EFFICIENCY 
ON EVERY CLEANING JOB 








GET YOUR FREE GUIDE RIGHT AWAY! 


HIS handy guide saves you _ easier, results far better when you 
money three ways: work with the right soaps! 


RESERVO1p 


This valuable guide is just the 
(1) REDUCES SOAP INVENTORIES right size to keep in your desk 


drawer, or hang onthe stockroom 
wall for easy reference. Don’t de- 
lay, get your free School Clean- 
ing Guide at once! 

(2) ELIMINATES COSTLY GUESS- Ask your Colgate-Palmolive- 
WORK ... helps you choose the Peet representative next time he 
correct soap for every job! calls. Or, if you prefer, write di- 
rect to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


to the six basic classes of soap 
needed to handle every cleaning 
job in your school. No more ex- 
pensive “special” soaps! 











vA 
Cut washroom soap costs 30-40 


Palmolive 
for W: 
shes for Does 
tle ‘Palmolive eae f order! 
clog or get o¥ 


“Measured 


Ask about P ashrooms. 








uses ge nt 


k with (3) STEPS UP CLEANING EFFI- Company, Industrial Department, 
not cake, s avail: able : , se 
Wall dispenser rese voir. Also CIENCY... You'll find cleaning Jersey City, New Jersey. 
all-me 
glass dace pracket’ * modet. 
new 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE- ~PEET CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT., JERSEY Fry, N. 
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adjustable legs about 42 inches off 
center. Front and end legs to be por- 
celain enamel to match color in count- 
er panels. Rear legs to be primed and 
sprayed with three coats of same color 
lacquer (color to be selected). 

Body: To be enclosed along the en- 
tire front and both ends with 20 gauge 
galvanized iron, faced on the exterior 
with 18 gauge fused on porcelain 
enamel steel panels (color to be se- 
lected by the architect), held in place 
with pilasters and trim of 22 gauge 
18-8 No. 4 finished stainless steel 
veneered over 2 by % inch band and 
angles with concealed bolt construc- 
tion. 

Shelves: The rear side of the count- 
er is open and is to have two 18 gauge 
removable galvanized iron. shelves 
counting the bottom as one, with edges 
turned down 1 inch on all sides, with 
corners welded and dressed smooth to 
fit into angle iron shelf supports 
hereinto mentioned. There is to be a 
14% inch opening between these shelves 
and the face of the counter to allow 
for cleaning. 

Tray Slide: Along the entire front 
of the counter there shall be installed 
a three bar tray rail constructed of 1 
inch O. D. polished stainless steel 
tubing, supported on 12 inch cast 
white metal brackets with stainless 
steel and caps or fittings. Brackets 
spaced about 42 inches off center and 
to be securely fastened to pilaster trim 
on counter front with stainless steel 
bolts. 

Hot Table: To be approximately 46 
inches long by 24 inches wide with 
openings cut out for and furnished 
with two No. S.165 seamless, stainless 
steel meat pans, 16% inches by 9% 
by 2;% inches, and four No. S-08% 
inch seamless, stainless steel vegetable 
insets of 7% quart capacity to fit 
8% inch opening and to be complete 
with spun stainless steel lift covers. 
Underside of top between all openings 
is to be reenforced with V-shaped 14 
gauge stainless stee] channels welded 
in place. Dry heat pan is to be con- 
structed of an inner shell of 20 gauge 
stainless steel and an outer shell of 20 
gauge galvanized iron with 1 inch 
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Plan of another consolidated school 


cafeteria in New York State. 


thick magnesia insulation on bottom 
and four sides. Each set of two 
insets is to be heated with a 500 watt 
electric heating element, and the meat 
pans with a 500 watt electric heating 
element. The heating elements are 
to be hooked up with thermostatic 
Wilcolator Dial heat control, together 
with an on-and-off switch. 

Plate Space: Insets are to be put in 
steam table top so as to leave a 6 inch 
wide 14 gauge stainless steel space 
between the insets and the rear of the 
counter to act as a serving board. 
Under this top shelf there shall be a 
dish storage shelf, which is to slope 
from the back toward the front so 
stacks of dishes will remain in place 
without sliding. 

Cold Pan: To be 24 inches long by 
30 inches wide by 1%4 inches deep (in- 
side measurements), located in counter 
top where shown on plan. Outer shell 
to be constructed of 18 gauge galvan- 
ized iron with 2 inch thick government 
tested sheet corkboard on the bottom 
and four sides, with all joints thor- 
oughly odorless hydrolened. Inner shell 
is to be constructed of 16 gauge pol- 
ished stainless steel depressed approxi- 
mately 1% inch. The top and edges 
are to be integral and made of one 
piece of metal with depression true 
and even. The front and back edges 
of the top shall be formed to line up 
of % inch O.D. tinned dehydrated 
copper tubing, not less than 60 feet 
long. The entire coil shall be sol- 
dered to the under side of the stain- 
less steel depressed top. After the coil 
has been properly soldered to the top, 
the entire coil should be imbedded and 
sealed in waterproof corkboard. Top 
to be fastened down with concealed 
construction. 

Compressor: One air cooled com- 
pressor with one-fifth horsepower mo- 
tor. To be securely mounted under 
counter adjacent to cold pan, and to be 
complete with thermostatic expansion 
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valve, shut off valves, tubing and other 
parts necessary to make a complete 
and satisfactory installation. The 
compressor to be completely installed 
with free service guaranteed for one 
year from date of installation. 


Work Table 


Dimensions: Four feet long by 30 
inches wide by 36 inches high. 

Top: Entire top constructed of 16 
gauge 18-8 stainless steel No. 4 fin- 
ished with all edges 1% inch radius 
rolled having  bull-nosed corners, 
welded, ground and po \-.1ed smooth. 

Frame: One and one juarter by 1% 
by % inch angle iron franc welded to 
the under side of the table top which, 
in turn, shall be supported on four 1 
inch iron pipe legs with side outlet 
rail fittings, flanges and cross rails of 
the same size pipe and having white 
metal adjustable bell feet. Resting 
upon the cross rails shall be an 18 
gauge galvanized iron under shelf, 
flanged down to conceal the cross rails 
with the corners welded and dressed 
smooth and having holes punched 
through for the legs. Under the table 
top there shall be one 20 gauge gal- 
vanized iron drawer 24 by 24 by 5 
inches deep running on angle iron 
slides and roller bearings with the 
front veneered with polished stainless 
—_ and having a white metal drawer 
pull. 

Finish: The entire exposed frame- 
work shall be finished with three coats 
of aluminum. 

Hood 


Dimensions: Thirty-nine inches deep 
by 42 inches wide by 24 inches high. 

Construction: Shall be constructed 
of 22 gauge polished stainless steel 
with the bottom edge forming a con- 
densation gutter and reenforcing all 
sides with 1% by 1% by 16 inch 
gauge stainless steel angle. It shall 
have rolled front and ends with the 
back squared against the wall and 
shall have a vent opening of proper 
size at location, to be connected to the 
building duct. Shall be fastened on 
the back at the wall with expansion 
bolts at a point approximately 6 feet 
2 inches above the floor. 
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THE LEADER 


Now. in its 34th Year, Apsco remains 
unquestionably the world’s largest 


manufacturer of pencil sharpeners 





Consistently, through years of Growth... Progress ... Change, APSCO 
has remained unquestionably the Leader. Repeatedly, in the most gruel- 
ing tests, APSCO Cutters have fulfilled these exacting requirements: knife- 
like edge, combined with great 
durability. In the vastness of their 
superiority, APSCO Cutters may 
be taken as an apt symbol of the 


Leadership, in Service .. . Quality 





... Integrity, of every APSCO Pen- 


cil Sharpener. Today — as always APSCO Premier No. 2-B: Exceptional value 
— and largest selling of all automatic-feed 
— look to APSCO for leadership. pencil sharpeners; a leader in performance. 


ONLY APSCO CUTTERS APPROACH 
THE IDEAL OF A KNIFE-LIKE 
’ EDGE COMBINED WITH DURABILITY 














AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER DIVISION 
SPENGLER-LOOMIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Pencil Sharpeners 
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Health Program Centers 
yon Food 





All children wash their hands thoroughly before going into the school 
cafeterias at Greensboro, N. C. The teacher gives the pupil health in- 
formation in the classroom and supervises its practice in the cafeteria. 


HE present and future health of 

the school child depends greatly 
upon the type of food he eats. His 
scholastic progress and behavior like- 
wise are measured by his diet. When 
there are between 4500 and 6000 chil 
dren eating daily in the school cafe 
C., the 
responsibility for guidance in food 


terias, as at Greensboro, N. 
selection for a large group cannot be 
assumed lightly. 

The menus of the various cafeteria 
units include food of the quality and 


kind 


growth 


that are 
and 
school age boy or girl. Hot nourish- 


necessary fc r pre yper 


development of the 


ing food, simply prepared, is the 
watchword of the Greensboro cafe- 
\ Highly concentrated 
foods and highly seasoned dishes are 


teria system. 
excluded from the counters. Candy, 
soft drinks, cheap pies and cakes are 
not sold within the school area. 
Even when food to fulfill the pro 
tein, carbohydrate, fat, mineral and 
vitamin 
there is 


requirements is available, 
a need for information on 
what constitutes a proper diet and a 


satisfactery health program. The 
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health program needs to be practical 
and usable. The child requires vital, 
significant material on health and 
nutrition. School textbooks on health 
often sacrifice this simple yet impor- 
tant information for the story to be 
told. 

It is difficult for the cafeteria man 
ager to know the best way to work 
with the individual child. The 
teacher has studied each pupil as an 
individual. She presumably knows 
how to obtain the best work from 
each. Because of this relationship 
our health program begins in the 
classroom and carries over into the 
cafeteria. The teacher gives the pupil 
health information in the classroom 
and supervises its practice in the 
cafeteria. 

Although diet is the most impor- 
tant, other factors that influence the 
health of the school child need con- 


sideration. Correct habits of sleep 


and rest, outdoor exercise, cleanliness. 


elimination and dress are necessary 
for the proper growth of the school 
age child. The child learns simple 
rules of health that he may apply in 


ELOYSE SARGENT 
MILNER 


his everyday life. These rules, which 
are a part of the school day, are prac- 
ticed conscientiously until the child 
develops a feeling for a definite 
health routine. 

Proper diet, it is emphasized, is of 
little value unless it is accompanied 
by sufhicient sleep and rest. Often 
parents and teachers underestimate 
the importance of sleep and rest in 
the health and development of the 
growing child. When the child 
learns how much sleep and rest he 
needs to reach his best development, 
he will more readily accept a regular 
bedtime hour. 

A good night’s rest will lead to a 
better morning meal. A child may 
be aroused in time to have an un- 
hurried breakfast before starting off 
to school. Our health program builds 
this type of background for class 
room discussions and practices. The 
different meals are 
through the value of the individual 
food materials and the importance of 
their balanced combinations. 

Before deciding what constitutes 


approached 


good breakfast, the classes discuss the 
value of milk in the diet and the con- 
tribution of fruit to good health. 
Then the pupils are ready to study 
the proper combinations for break- 
fast and the importance of this meal 
in the day’s program. 

Likewise, the lunch unit is built 
through discussions of vegetables, 
hot food and sweets. When lunch is 
considered, the children know why 
they should drink milk, eat a hot 
food, include a green vegetable, salad 
or fruit. They learn the wisdom of 
eating a substantial food followed by 
a light simple dessert. 

After the discussions have been in 
progress a number of weeks, there is 
general improvement in the selection 
of food from the cafeteria counter. 
It is gratifying to see the increasing 
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Three helpful catalogues of 


Nairn Sealex Linoleum Patterns 


Gone is the little red schoolhouse. In its place is 
a handsome efficient building, made thoroughly 
modern from the floor up with Nairn: Sealex 
Linoleum. 

For up-to-the-minute information on the latest 
trends in school designing, send for these in- 
teresting, beautiful books. 

They'll illustrate how perfectly Nairn Sealex 
Linoleum serves as the “base” for appropriate 
interiors ... in classrooms, lobbies, corridors, 
libraries, gymnasiums! 

They'll show you the complete range of attrac- 


tive patterns... all in accurate color. 
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IMCL UBING 
PATTERN BOOK FOR AF 


PUBLISHED BY * 


And theyll demonstrate why Nairn Sealex Lino- 
leum—quiet and resilient, spotlessly sanitary, 
and most economical—is the ideal school floor. 

These sample folders and catalogue are yours 
for the asking. Send for them now! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. 





selection of green vegetables, fruit, 
salads and milk. Many children 
learn to eat foods that have not been 
included in their diet before. 

Every Greensboro public school 
child who does not have written per- 
mission to go home for lunch eats 
his noon meal in the school cafeteria. 
This is true whether he buys his en- 
tire lunch or brings it from home or 


grade that has been best mannered 
receives a token to keep in the class- 
room until the following day. These 
tokens are in keeping with the vari- 
ous seasons and holidays and create 
enthusiasm and :nterest among the 
children. 

For the child with a limited lunch 
allowance, a plate lunch is offered 
each day. These combinations sell 





Pupils keep the cafeteria clean by returning their trays to the dishwash- 
ing room. A regulated lunch hour prevents the nervous excitement that 
results from an unguided mealtime. The social training is valuable. 


supplements it from the cafeteria 
counter. The social training the chil- 
dren receive during mealtime is in- 
valuable. Good manners are dis- 
cussed and practiced. The child 
learns to eat properly; this includes 
correct mastication of food. A regu- 
lated lunch hour prevents the nerv- 
ous excitement that results from an 
unguided lunch period. The child’s 
digestion is aided by calm surround- 
ings. This desire for a properly con- 
ducted mealtime carries over into the 
home. 

Some of the schools make a game 
of the noon hour. The children as- 
sume the responsibility for the con- 
duct and manners of the various 
classes. When all of the children 
have been served, grace is said. An- 
nouncements are made by the pupils. 
At the end of the meal hour, the 
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for 10 cents. They always include 
pint of milk as a beverage. Exam- 
ples of the plate combinations are: 
I 
Macaroni and cheese 
Stewed tomatoes Turnip greens 
Cornstick 
I] 

Meat and biscuit roll 
Mashed potatoes Buttered cabbage 
Ill 
Salmon croquette 
Buttered carrots Shredded lettuce 

Bread 

These plate lunches are popular. 
The child is encouraged to drink 
milk and does so more readily if he 
receives an attractive plate with a 
slightly better “bargain” in food. 

The child who has only 5 cents to 
spend is not neglected. His lunch 
box is opened by the teacher, the con- 





tents are examined and his supple- 
mentary dish is selected in considera- 
tion of his lunch from home. If a 
child does not have money to buy his 
lunch, he learns the type of lunch he 
can bring from home that will fulfill 
his food requirements. There is no 
discrimination between the cafeteria 
patron and the child who eats a 
home lunch. Both receive a napkin 
and a place to eat at the table. 

To complete a well-balanced daily 
diet, the children are taught to con- 
sider the dinner unit as a meal that 
will round out the necessary food 
values for the day. 

Some gratifying results have come 
from our health program. One first 
grade girl, before she had milk at 
lunch time, was a listless, unrespond- 
ing pupil who was to be retained in 
her grade another year. After drink- 
ing milk for a week, there was a no- 
ticeable change. A short time later 
she had responded to her school 
work so well that she was promoted 
to the second grade. It is a well- 
known fact that health and scholastic 
progress are closely linked, but such 
vivid examples distributed here and 
there over a school system make the 
fact real and vital. 

The children are interested in 
health. They draw posters in their 
art classes to illustrate their health 
studies. Two first grade classes estab- 
lished food stores in their classrooms. 
In these stores only food that wa: 
good for growing boys and girls was 
displayed. The children gained in- 
valuable help from the project. 

The English lesson is being used 
as a means of teaching health with 
health subjects as theme titles. In 
many other ways the instructors in- 
clude health teaching as an integral 
part of their school day. 

The Greensboro health program is 
in its infancy. For it to become well- 
established requires patience and 
time. The school health nurses are 
working along with this program. 
The weights and measurements of 
the children are being carefully 
checked as an index to the value of 
health teaching. 

Just one listless, undernourished, 
unhappy pupil who becomes an in- 
terested, well-nourished, happy-dis- 
positioned individual is reward of the 
finest type for any effort in promot- 
ing such a program. 
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Do you know 
these men ? 








JOHN Bac, 
Dept. oreo auctor 






West LFORD HAMLIN 
ern Representa tive 


ATF 
Printing 
Education Service 


American Type Founders 
Department of Education 

has devoted 45 years exclu- 
sivelytotheservice ofschool 
printing plants, and the de- 
velopment and building of 
printing equipment. You'll find 
its staff ready and willing to 
assist in the planning of your 
department... advise in the 
selection of units best suited to 
your needs... help youin solving 
any difficulties in the layout or 
organization of your printshop. 
Feel free to call on them whenever 


you need help. Their services are 


available without obligation, of 


WHY 


vane? 


course. Simply write your 


- nearest ATF Branch office. 


Free ¢ A handy booklet 
giving fundamental educa- 
tional benefits of printing 
courses. Write for your copy. 


VWWutrey 


American Type Founders 


Department of Education 


200 ELMORA AVENUE « ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Branches and Selling Agents in 24 Principal Cities 





Types used: Lydian and Lydian Italic and Stymies 
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—AND COST IS KEPT DOWN! 


Children learning how to concentrate need attractive 
| surroundings, an even temperature and quiet! 





Here’s how to furnish all that, in new or present 
rooms when cost must be kept down! 
For Weatherwood* Blendtex handles walls and ceil- 
ings practically and economically. It builds, insulates, 
| quiets noise and decorates—all at once, in one applica- 
| tion and for a cost that is so modest that it will truly 
| surprise you. 
| Its soft, pastel, blended colors are combined with an 
| interesting texture. Its surfaces are specially treated for 
long use—do not need paint, don’t require frequent re- 
decoration. A variety of tile and plank sizes makes design 
possibilities unlimited. 
Get acquainted with Weatherwood Blendtex. This 
coupon will bring you pictures and facts. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
*Registered Trade-Mark 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
300 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


U,S 


Please send me pictures of Weatherwood Blendtex aiding 
concentration in school rooms. 
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‘Candid’ Shots on Safety 


CHARLES W. HOFFMAN 


€ of the fields to which 
candid photography is ap- 
plicable is safety teaching. The 
facility of printing candid camera 
pictures on film strips for motion 
picture projection enables presenta- 
tion of a series of still pictures for 
study. Enlarged prints of candid 
photographs make excellent poster 
material for class review. 

Another outstanding advantage of 
candid camera photography is its in- 
expensiveness when the cost is com- 
pared with cameras that were sold 
prior to the advent of the candid 
camera. 

Some schools have formed candid 
camera clubs for encouraging the 
application of this type of photog- 
raphy to home or school activities. 
Successful photography will de- 
pend, to a large extent, on a thor- 
ough understanding of the construc- 
tion and manipulation of the candid 
camera to be used. 


Accurate Shutter Speeds 


The candid camera is like any 
ordinary camera. It is simple to op- 
erate and necessitates only one “load 
ing” for approximately 50 exposures 
on 35 mm. motion picture film. 
Shutter speeds are fairly accurate 
and may be set for 1/100 second, 
1 50 second or 1/25 second with ap- 
propriate settings of the diaphragm 
opening, such as F/16, F/11, F/8 and 
F/6.3. 

Time exposures and bulb ex 
posures, which require the use of a 
tripod, are used mostly for indoor 
pictures. An appropriate sighting 
device, which requires no focusing, 
is generally fitted to the camera. The 
instruction booklet supplied with the 
candid camera should be carefully 
read and the directions followed. 

When a miniature camera is avail- 
able, a highly sensitive film should 
be used and the “loaded” camera 
kept on hand at all times. Highly 
sensitive film is recommended be- 
cause lighting may vary considerably 
and may not be sufficient for ordi- 
nary sensitized films. The instruc- 
tion booklet supplied with these 
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films should be read carefully and 
the recommended procedures for 
picture-taking, development and 
printing adopted. 

Begin taking pictures, particularly 
in regard to safety, in the home, 
where safety should be stressed most. 
Many interesting and varied subjects 
may be found there. A younger 
brother or sister is an excellent sub- 
ject. Such candid pictures may not 
only provide a source of enjoyment 
but also may contribute valuable 
pointers toward the formation of 
safety habits. A safety survey might 
be made of the home with a view to 
removing possible causes for acci- 
dents to children. The increasing 
number of injuries received in the 
home would justify the expenditure 
of a few dollars in taking pictures of 
hazards that are likely causes of in- 
juries. 

Consider play time as a valuable 
time for getting suitable subjects. 
When one is at play the mind is not 
generally intent upon possible ways 
of preventing injuries. The subjects, 
too, are then the best because they 
are relaxed and opportunity for real- 
istic pictures is unlimited. The ex- 
pression is not forced but is often 
natural and unstrained. Such sub- 
jects as children playing in the 
streets, climbing fences, throwing 
snowballs, playing “tag,” building a 
bonfire or playing “cops and_ rob- 
bers” provide varied candid pictures 
for safety teaching. 

If a beginning is made at school 
where activity is paramount, here, as 
in the home, the teacher with a 
knowledge of photography and a 
desire for stressing safety has unlim- 
ited opportunity for taking pictures. 
Safety factors in sports, in the science 
laboratories or in the halls are im- 
portant sources for pictures. 

Make a safety survey of your 
school building. Permission was ob- 
tained from the board of education, 
Palmyra, N. J., and P. R. Jones, su- 
pervising principal, to conduct a 


safety survey of the Palmyra High 
School by means of a candid camera. 
The pictures were to be taken with 
a view to eliminating the various 
hazards that might appear in the pic- 
tures. Later a positive film was made 
and shown to the board of education 
and principal and their subsequent 
recommendations were carried out. 
The student council of the high 
school also was shown the pictures 
and the pupils were given an oppor- 
tunity to cooperate in checking pos 
sible causes of injuries. 


Permits Detailed Study 


After the pictures have been taken, 
positive films may be printed for 
projection purposes from the nega- 
tive strips. In order to project these 
for class study or group work, a still- 
film projector or slide-film projector 
is needed. In safety teaching it is 
essential that each picture be retained 
on the screen for detailed study. 
The projector enables the teacher to 
do this. There is also less eyestrain 
when the picture is retained for a 
time. 

In construction the still-flm  pro- 
jector or the film-slide projector is, in 
general, the same as any other stand- 
ard projector using 35 mm. motion 
picture films. The individual pic- 
tures on this film, called “frames,” 
are projected one at a time by the 
turn of a lever. 

Data can be supplied for each pic- 
ture by the teacher making the 
pictures. The effectiveness of the pic- 
tures, then, will depend upon the 
way in which the pictures are pre- 
sented. It may be advisable to ob- 
serve a unity of thought throughout 
the whole series of pictures. A story 
may be interwoven with them in 
order to stimulate and to enhance 
interest. Success with this program 
will depend on the enthusiasm, fore- 
thought and ingenuity of the in- 
structor and camera man as well as 
upon the manipulation of the candid 
camera and the choice of subjects. 
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EASY TO APPLY 


MIDLAND EV-R-GLO WAX IS EASILY 
AND QUICKLY APPLIED WITH A 
LAMBS WOOL APPLICATOR. DRIES 


WITH A LUSTRE IN THIRTY MINUTES. 





EASY TO CLEAN 


AN EV-R-GLO WAXED FLOOR IS EASY 
TO CLEAN AND MAINTAIN. SIMPLY 
SWEEP DAILY USING MOP TREATED 
WITH A CEDAR-OIL PREPARATION. 








WATER-RESISTING 


WATER ‘RE-EMULSIFIES MOST EMUL- 
SION WAXES, CAUSING WHITE 


BLOTCHES — THIS CANNOT HAPPEN 
ON AN EV-R-GLO WAXED FLOOR 
SINCE EV-R-GLO RESISTS WATER. 








Write today for a demonstration and more information on this new, 


economical and attractive floor treatment — There is no obligation. 


Write Floor Maintenance Division 


MIDLAND 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


DUBUQUE 


“EV-R-GLO. 


WATER-RESISTING WAX 
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HANGING 


SCREENS are 


operated models with White, Silver or Glass-Beaded surfaces from 


available in spring- 


99" 20" ‘ 9° : ’ . 

22” x 30” to 12’ x 12’ and in the Electrol electrically operated 
model with White or Glass-Beaded surface in all sizes up to 20°x 20’ 
inclusive. 


There’s a DA-LITE SCREEN 
FOR EVERY PROJECTION 
REQUIREMENT 


THE CHALLENGER 


7a 4=—the most popular of all port- 


















able models—consists of the 
Da-Lite Glass-Beaded 
carrying case and tripod all in 


screen, 


one unit. It can be set up any- 
where in 15 seconds and is 
adjustable in height. Square tub- 
ing in the center rod of the 
tripod and the extension support 
keeps the entire screen in per- 
fect focus. Adjustable in height. 
12 sizes from 30” x 40” to 


70” x 94” inclusive. 


Aur LIT ITE  Qvality Screens 


for 29 Years 








(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


THE DA-LITE MODEL D. houses 
the Glass-Beaded Screen in a_ leatherette-covered 
box. Its single extension support automatically locks 
No thumb- 
x 96” inclusive. 


No strings! 


e “oe m= ¥ 
screws! 10 sizes 22” x 30” to 72" 


in place when extended. 


SEND FOR CATALOG of the Complete Line and Name 


of the Nearest Supplier ! 


Da-Lite SCREEN CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Theatrical and Non-Professional 
Screens with All Types of Surfaces and Mountings 


Dept. 2TNS, 2723 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ili. 
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BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





More About Towels 


To bring those readers up to date 
who may have missed last month’s dis- 
cussion of toilet 
Walter McLain, 
education, Ottumwa, Iowa, pointed to 


paper and_ towels, 


secretary, board of 
an average cost of 12 cents per pupil 
for towels: 8 cents per pupil in the 
grades, and 20 cents per pupil in the 
high school. 

Arthur B. Gleason, 


clerk, board of education, Lockport, 
The cost 


This month, 
N. Y., joins the discussion. 
of paper towels per pupil in Lockport, 
he reports, is about twice as much in 
the high school as it is in the grades. 
“Our last purchase,” he says, “would 
make this cost 10 cents per pupil in 
the high school and 5 cents in the 
grades.” 

They use approximately 200 cases of 
towels each year in Lockport. Some 
1600 pupils in the high school use 100 
cases, and in the grades 3000 children 
use the other hundred. “The type of 
towel used,” Mr. Gleason explains, “is 
a single fold, size 10% by 11% inches, 
having a basic weight of not less than 
32 pounds per 480 sheets, 24 by 36. 


At Freeport, N. Y. 


Walter C. Hawkins, superintendent 
of buildings, board of education, Free- 
port, N. Y., finds that his figures on 
towel costs are at variance with Mr. 
McLain’s. In the grades, it is $.1012, 
and for the high school, $.0825. Thus 
the average per pupil cost is $.0922. 
He adds, “This may be due to the 
fact that we paid on bid $1.9714 per 
case for 3750 towels, basic weight 32 


pound stock.” 


Costs $.129 per Pupil 


In Kenmore, N. Y., there are nine 
schools altogether: one senior high, one 
junior high and seven elementaries. 
Total pupils enrolled are 6268. During 
the year 1937-38, 398 cases of towels 
10% by 11%, or 
1,492,500 towels. The total cost was 
$810.15, Kenneth O. 
Irvin, business manager, or $.129 per 


were used, sizes 
according to 
pupil. 


Now these 
broken down into junior-senior high 


let’s examine figures 


schools and elementary schools. The 
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number of children enrolled in junior 
and senior high schools was 2250. They 
used 175 cases of towels, or 656,250 
towels, at a total cost of $353.75, or 
$.15 per pupil. 

The number of children enrolled in 
the elementary schools totaled 4018. 
These used 223 cases, or 836,250 towels, 
at a total cost of $456.40, or $.11 per 
pupil. 

“Our with the 
fold type of towel has been the best,” 
Mr. Irvin states. “We believe that if 
we bought the roll type of towel the 
school building would be wrapped in 


experience single 


paper towels.” 

At this point Pete Keish of the board 
of education, Campbell, Ohio, is heard 
from. Mr. Keish gives his paper towel 
costs at $.029 for the elementary school, 
and $.049 for the high school. 


As to Specifications 

Paper towels shall be of two types, 
according to the following specifica- 
tions of the Federal Standard Stock 
Catalogue: 

Workmanship. The towels shall be 
so constructed that they will not dis- 
integrate rapidly when being used and 
absorbing water. Towels shall be well 
closed, free from lumps, slivers, dirt, 
breaks and wrinkles, and shall contain 
no holes. Perforations must be com- 
plete and regular in rolled towels, and 
folded towels must have uniform folds. 

Towels shall be in rolls, with each 
towel perforated so as to be easily 
torn from the roll at the perforations 
only; or in packages with towels folded 
and /or interlocked to feed satisfactorily 
from towel-dispensing cabinet, as speci- 
fied in invitation for bids. 

Length, 13 inches; width, 10% 
inches; tolerance, plus % inch and 


Size. 


minus % inch. 

Stock. The towels shall be com- 
posed of clean, long fibers, reasonably 
free from lumps and shives. 

Odor. The towels shall have no dis- 
agreeable odor when either wet or dry. 

Finish. The towels shall be reason- 
ably soft, have a medium rough sur- 
face, such as produced by crépeing or 
embossing. 

Towels, Paper, Type A.— Tensile 
Breaking Strength. Minimum each di- 


rection: 1.7 kilograms. Adbsorption.— 


Maximum time after heating one hour 
at 100°C., 50 seconds. 

Towels, Paper, Type B.— Tensile 
Breaking Strength. Minimum each di- 
rection: 1 kilogram. Adbsorption.— 
Maximum time after heating one hour 
at 100° C., 125 seconds. 

Tests for Compliance.—General. Not 
less than five towels, each from a differ- 
ent roll or package, shall be tested, 
and the average of the results 
shall be compared with the require- 


test 


ments. 

The test specimen for the tensile 
test shall be 15 millimeters wide and 
100 millimeters between the jaws of 
the tester. 

Absorption.—Place one thickness of 
the towel on a 4 mesh wire screen. 
Fill a 1 milliliter measuring pipette 
with water (25° C.), hold at an angle 
of about 30 degrees with the hori- 
zontal, the tip being very near the 
surface of the paper, and allow 0.1 
milliliter of water to flow on the towel. 
While the 
tip of the pipette 
as it forms on the surface of the towel. 
The absorption is the time in seconds 
from the contact of the water with the 
towel until the drop is completely ab- 
sorbed, as indicated by no further re- 
flection of light from it. The average 
of 10 tests, five on each side of the 
towel, shall be reported as absorption. 

Heat Treatment. The sample shall 
be exposed for one hour in an oven 
controlled to maintain a constant tem- 
perature of 100°C. (= 1 degree) and 
equipped with such means of circulat- 
ing air that the temperature is uni- 
form throughout the interior of the 
oven. The sample shall be suspended 
in the oven in such a way as to allow 
free access of air to all parts of it. 


water is flowing, let the 


remain in the drop 


Three Suggestions 


In a study made on standards for 
paper towels, the Bureau of Standards 
recommended B type towels for use 
in public places, the reason being that 
such towels are usually given careless 
usage and the B type gives adequate 
service for such usage. 

Several brands of towels were com- 
pared by use in the school system of 
Girard, Kan. The results indicate that 
roll towels one-fourth to 
one-half as expensive as cut towels. 

The San Bernardino have 
found that the size of towels known 
commercially as “junior fold” are the 


were from 


schools 


most economical of the cut towels. 
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ROMPT care is important in preventing 
infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 



































used, because treatment is not painful. ~~ 
]{MERCURO {1 | 
Merceurochrome, AWD sia |||I 
Y » AA-WALD. we secoa {| [3 
(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) "yanow orvacacon ? 
FLUORESCEM SODWN i 
is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and GENERAL : 
° ° ° e ANTISEPTIC j 
bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared FOR FIRST AD 
° . ° WESTCOTT & DUNNIN* 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of BALTIMORE. MO 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 
Serious Cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 


dence for and against at the close of the 

last period of acceptance, the Council on 

alae ee aa oe as Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
HY NS¢ NW ES | CO | | & DU NNIN G, INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


(Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


Baltimore, Maryland 




















An Economic Geography Workbook 











for That “Gets Right Down to Business” 
Excellence 
; ‘ PROBLEMS IN 
in penmanship 
ECONOMIC 
plus | GEOGRAPHY 
by 








Ridgley and Ekblaw 


real economy 


Free from Busywork 
Every Exercise a Learn- 
ing Experience 





Turner & Harrison 


Pens 1. A workbook that contains within its covers all the 
material necessary for working the projects. 


2. In practically all exercises, the project and the material 





oe . ‘ for working it are found either on the same page or 
Specializing now, as in 1876, in the on facing pages. 
manufacture of high-grade writing 3. Problems in Economic Geography contains 
- more than 90 maps more than 30 diagrams 
pens... exclusively. more than 60 graphs more than 50 tables to be 
A complete line of school styles, __ completed 
unexcelled in quality and attrac- and a double-page political map in the back. 


4. Contains a wealth of optional exercises—projects, and 
topics for special reports. 


Written primarily for use with the economic geography 
textbook, “Influence of Geography on Our Economic 


TURNER & HARRISON Life,” but so designed that it can be used with, ang 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, Toronto, London, Sydney 


tively priced. 


mn 
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‘TABLOID’ 
FIRST-AID 


(“PAC-KITS”) 


Correct 
Equipment for 
Schools and 


School Buses 


(Iilustration 
of 24 Unit 
Kit, open 

and closed) 





Economical, Effective 
First Aid Protection 
for Schools 


VISIT 
EXHIBIT SPACE NO. B-42 
Convention of 
American Association of 
School Administrators 
Cleveland, Ohio 
February 25 * March 2 


Write for catalogue 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. ane 
NEW YORK 
Associated Houses 
London MONTREA Syvoney 


CaPeTown Mican 


a Bomeay Buenos Aires 


SHANGHA 
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News ih Review 





School Health, School Plant 


Annual school health tests have be- 
routine that only glaring 
and common _ con- 


come so 
physical defects 
tagious diseases are detected. 

This conclusion is reported by a 
subcommittee of the recent inquiry 
of the New York state board of re- 
gents. The committee, headed by Dr. 
C.-E. A. Winslow, professor of public 
health at Yale University, reports oth- 
er serious defects in the health pro- 
gram outside New York City other 
than the hasty and perfunctory type 
of physical examinations. These in- 
clude the existence of many ill-lighted, 
ill-ventilated and otherwise insanitary 
school buildings, inadequate instruc 
tion in health and physical education, 
lack of a mental hygiene program and 
inability to dismiss emotionally unbal- 
anced teachers. 

It is recommended that the annual 
physical examination be abolished in 
favor of a new law to make thorough 
medical examinations compulsory for 
all children at three intervals in their 
school careers. 

The first section of the study, devot 
ed to conditions in school buildings, 
vigorously attacks the system of ventila 
tion prescribed by state law which re 
quires that all buildings be 
fitted with mechanical ventilation sys- 
tems capable of producing 30 cubic 
fresh air a minute for each 
pupil. The committee report states that 
the simple process of raising and low- 
ering windows fitted with slanting 
boards to prevent drafts is superior to 
the present New York ventilating plan. 

The report also notes that in 88 per 
cent of schools the pupils study with 
less light than the 10 foot candles set 
as a minimum for illumination. Sixty 
per cent of the buildings have no seats 
that can be adjusted to postural needs 
of pupils, and “ordinary rules of sani- 
tary decency” are lacking in many 
schools studied. 

The report advocates that a mental 
hygiene program originate in the 
schools and that physical education pro- 
grams emphasize calisthenics and minor 
sports suitable for leisure time activities 
in favor of “large muscle” sports. 
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MEETINGS 


Joint Luncheon 

The National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, which is meet- 
ing in Cleveland February 25 to March 





| 1, will open its program with a joint 


luncheon with the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, Supervisors 
of Student Teaching and other organ- 
izations. The program for the lunch- 
eon is being developed by Karl W. 
Bigelow of the American Council on 
Education. 


Doctor Thorndike to Speak 


Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike will be 
the guest speaker at the annual din 
ner of Kappa Delta Pi at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, February 28. His 
subject will be “Education as Cause and 
as Symptom.” Because of the signifi 
cance of the address, the society is open- 
ing this meeting to nonmembers of the 
fraternity. A general invitation is ex 
tended to delegates attending sessions 


of the A.A.S.A. 


Mathematics Council 

“Making Mathematics Teaching 
Function” will be the theme of the 
twentieth annual convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of Math 
ematics when it meets in Cleveland, 
February 24 and 25. Among the speak 
ers will be John W. Studebaker, W. W. 
Jeatty, M. L. Hartung and F. R. Moul 
ton. 


School Secretaries to Confer 


The Eastern States Conference of the 
National Association of School Secre 
taries will be held in connection with 
the A.A.S.A. in Cleveland, February 
25 and 26. 


Progressives in Detroit 


The Progressive Education Associa 
tion will hold its annual national con 
ference February 22 to 25 at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, just prior to 
the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in Cleve 
land, and is so planned that delegates 
may conveniently attend both confer- 
ences. 

The sessions will open on Wednes- 
day, February 22, with a unique series 
of 23 all-day consultation conferences, 
membership limited to 25 each, in 
which resource leaders selected for their 
experience in special fields will confer 
with others on problems of educational 
significance. 

General sessions of the first day will 
education and the _ interna- 
tional scene with Harold Rugg, Ber- 
trand Russell and Harold Laski as 
speakers, together with the famous 
movies on education by Julian Bryan. 

The second day will be given to visi- 
tation of Michigan schools, continua- 


consider 
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tion of the consultation conferences and 
to general sessions on the part parents 
play in progressive education. Out- 
standing speakers at these sessions in 
clude Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, Paul Misner, 
Alice V. Keliher, Caroline Zachry and 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 

An important event of the conference 
will be the presentation on Thursday 
afternoon of the report of the Com- 
Philosophy of Pro 
Education, the first official 
pronouncement of its kind issued by 


mittee on the 
gressive 


the association. 


‘Just What America Is” will be con- 


sidered Thursday evening by James 
Truslow Adams, for New England; 
Paul Green, for the South; T. V. 


Smith and William 
the Midwest. 

The forenoon conference on Friday 
will be 


Allen White, for 


considera- 
tions in the educational program for 


devoted to basic 
children, adolescents and communities, 
listing among the speakers, Paul Hanna, 
Homer P. Rainey, Aubrey Williams, 
John W. Studebaker, Eduard C. Linde- 
man and Mr. White. 

On Thursday afternoon the general 
meeting will be held jointly 
with the John Dewey Society under 
the chairmanship of William Heard 
Kilpatrick. A dinner 
which Charles A. 
Truslow 


session 


meeting at 
Beard and James 
Adams will speak will close 
the day. 

The final session Saturday afternoon 
will present Phillip La Follette speak 


ing on “Resources for American Life” 
and W alter Grapius on “New Hori 
zons. 


Rotary Luncheon 


The School Masters’ Rotar¥ Club will 
hold a joint luncheon with the Cleve- 


land Rotary Club Wednesday noon, 
March 1, at the Statler Hotel, Cleve- 
land. This will be the twenty-second 


annual luncheon of this organization, 
which generally draws an attendance 
of from 800 to 1000 educator Rotarians. 

Walter D. Head of Montclair Acad- 
emy, Montclair, N. J., chairman of 
the aims and objects committee of Ro- 
tary International, will be the speak- 


er. Supt. A. S. Chenoweth of Atlantic 
City, N. J., is president of the club, 
and S. T. Neveln, superintendent at 
Austin, Minn., is secretary-treasurer. 


Tickets for the luncheon will be on 
sale at the convention headquarters 
and at The Nartion’s Scuoots’ booth. 


Youth Guidance Is Theme 


The need and methods for guidance 
and adjustment of young people to 
their work and life objectives will be 
the central theme for the annual con- 
vention of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations 
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in Cleveland February 22 to 25. The 
council is composed of a number of 
national or regional guidance and per- 
sonnel associations. It will meet dur- 
ing the three days following an all- 
day program under council auspices on 
February 22. Member associations 
holding annual em, 2 on February 
23, 24 and 25 are the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, American 

Personnel Association, Per- 
Research Federation, Teachers 


( ollege 


sonnel 


College Personnel Association, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
and the Western Personnel Service. 


Speech Conference 


The West’s laboratory for the devel- 
opment and presentation of new speech 
methods in education, the Rocky 
Mountain Speech Conference, will be 
in session from February 9 to 11 at 
the University of Denver. The theme 
will be “Control of the Business C pycle.” 








OU'LL NEVER SEE TRAFFIC LANES 
~ Siig 








Scuffing Feet Can’t Mar 
this Wear-Proof Finish 


WHEREVER you find traffic-scarred 
floors, there also you find a surface floor- 
finish that has failed. Under the abuse 
of traffic, the hard brittle surface-finish 
cracks and breaks, exposing the wood 
cells beneath. Continued pounding and 
scuffing crushes these empty cells . . 
starts an unending trail of worn spots 
across the floor. 

A Penetrating Seal-O-San finish actu- 
ally becomes part of the wood. As the 
liquid penetrates, it fills the empty cells, 


PENETRATING 


SEALDSA 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 


then hardens to form a protective seal 
against dirt, moisture, or wear. Because 
this seal extends below the surface of 
a Seal-O-San finished floor, you never 
see traffic lanes. 

Remember that worn, unsightly floors 
are a black mark against the man re- 
sponsible for their care. So investigate 
Penetrating Seal-O-San today. Its out- 
standing qualities of beauty, economy, 
and durability will prove to be exactly 
what you need for your school floors. 


Tre WUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES he 


even HUNTINGTON INDIANA = ronewro 








NOTE: SEE THE SEAL-O-SAN DISPLAY AT CONVENTION BOOTH C32-34 
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YOUR STRAW HAT is not 
crushed by the 400 pounds of air that is 
continually pressing down on it. Why? 
See page 163 of “Understanding Our 


Environment,”’ the Seventh Grade book | 


in our new INTERPRETING SCIENCE 

SERIES, written by Franklin B. Carroll. 
_— 

GEORGE WASHINGTON was 

born on February 11 in the days of the 

Julian calendar. His birthday was pub- 


licly celebrated on that day until 1790. | 


~~” 


TSCHAIKOWSKY’S Nutcracker 





Suite is one of the most popular of all | 


phonograph record albums. Your boys 
and girls will enjoy reading NUTCRACKER 
oF NUREMBERG, a beautifully illustrated 
book that furnishes a story background 
for this favorite music. Have you seen 
the new 32-page ‘“‘Graded Library List of 
Winston Juveniles” that describes this 
and many other new titles? 
be sent on request. 
—_—" 


A copy will 


TALKING at an ordinary rate on 


the telephone, a person averages better 
than 175 words per minute. 
—_—" 


VOCABULARY of the Chinese 


coolie is limited to three or four hundred 








On the Air During February 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 
All programs are listed in Eastern Standard Time. Watch listings for your local 


outlets. 


Daily 


12:30-1:15 p.m.—National 
Hour (NBC Blue).! 
Sunday 
10:30-11:00 a.m.—Musie and American Youth, 
programs given by public school children 
from cities all over the country (NBC Red). 
12:30-1:00 p. m.—University of Chicago Round 
Table (NBC Red). 
1:00-2:00 p.m.—Great Plays, 
the drama (NBC Blue). 


Farm and Home 


masterpieces of 


Feb. 5—Richelieu. 
Feb. 12—-The Octoroon. 
Feb. 19—Redemption. 
Feb. 26—The Doll's House. 
2:00-2:30 p.m.—Americans All, Immigrants 
All, sponsored by the U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion. Dramatization of the contributions 
which the suecessive waves of immigrants 
have brought to the United States, written 
by Gilbert Seldes (CBS). 
2:00-5:00 p.m.—New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, John Barbirolli, conduct- 
ing (CBS). 
:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours, dramatic 
series sponsored by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute (NBC Red). 
6:00-7:00 p.m.—New Friends of Music con- 
certs broadcast from Town Hall, New York, 
continuing until February 19 (NBC Blue). 
2:00-7:30 p.m.—The Peoples’ Platform, dinner 
guests of Prof. Lyman Bryson of Columbia 
University from all walks of life talk over 
current questions (CBS). 
8:00-9:00 p.m.—This Is New York (CBS). 
10:30-11:00 p.m.—Headlines and Bylines. Com- 

ments on world affairs by H. V. Kaltenborn, 

Ralph Edwards (CBS). 

Monday 


— 


- 


2:00-2:30 p.m.—Adventure in Reading (NBC 
Blue). 

2:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“Frontiers of Democracy,’’ vocational guid- 
ance. A _ series of programs based on the 


report of the National Resources Committee 
dealing with trends in industry and popula- 
tion (CBS). 


| 3:00-3:45 p.m.—Rochester Civic Orchestra 
(NBC Blue). 
5:45-6:00 p.m.—‘'New Horizons,”’ sponsored 
by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (CBS). 
6:00-6:15 p.m.—Science in the News (NBC 
Red). 
7:45-8:00 p.m.—Science on the March (NBC 
Blue). 
10:30-11:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum 
(NBC Blue). 
Tuesday 


words, and those deal chiefly with wages | 


and food. 


Your pupils live in a vastly | 


richer world—a world where vocabulary | 
building is a primary function of all | 


education. 
girls are getting off to a good start with 
the help of THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, the only dic- 
tionary made especially for children. 
“_ 

ELEMENTARY school enrollment 
in the United States is 22,000,000—a 


figure that exceeds the total population of | 


any other country in the Americas, 
except Brazil. 
“——" 


CLEVELAND bound? 


Ever hear 


why Moses Cleaveland named Chagrin | 
When attending the A. A. of | 


Falls? 
S. A. Convention stop in at the WINSTON 


booths (G-53 and G-55) and we'll tell | 


you the story. 


The JOHN C. WI] NS rae), | COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG.. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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Thousands of boys and | 





12:45-1:15 p.m.—Music Makers, conducted by 


Dr. Joseph E. Maddy. Elementary, 12:45- 
1:00 p.m.; advanced, 1:00-1:15 p.m. (NBC 
Red). 

1:30-1:45 p.m.—General Federation of Women’s 
Cluts, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 

2:00-2:30 p.m.—Science Everywhere. Junior 
science. Elementary, 2:00-2:15 p.m.; ad- 
vanced, 2:15-2:30 p.m. (NBC Blue). 

2:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“Music and Its Friendly Arts.’”’ Columbia's 


Symphony Orchestra and noted commentators 
in a musical series correlating music with the 
dance, poetry and prose, drama, opera and 
architecture (CBS). 
7:30-3:00 p.m.—NBC Music Guild (NBC Blue). 
7:45-6:00 p.m.—-Of Men and Books. Prof. 
John T. Frederick reviews books and inter- 
views guest authors (CBS). 

Wednesday 
:00-2:30 p.m. Your Health, sponsored by the 
American Medical Association (NBC Blue). 


N 


uw 


N 


Feb. 1—Preventing Epidemics. 
Feb. 8—Avoiding Arthritis. 
Feb. 15—-Healthy Hearts. 
Feb. 22—-Cancer Can Be Cured. 
March 1—-Diabetes. 
2:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 


‘“‘New Horizons,’’ science and geography. Roy 
Chapman Andrews, director, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and other noted 
explorers in talks and dramatizations of sci- 
entific and geographic expeditions (CBS). 
7:15-5:30 p.m.—So You Want to Be—Possible 
careers for high school pupils (CBS). 


A) 


uw 


7:45-6:00 p.m.—Exploring Space, sponsored 
by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (CBS). 

2:00-6:15 p.m.—Our American Schools, drama- 
tizations tracing growth and development of 
the nation’s school system, Belmont Farley, 
narrator (NBC Red). 


a 


6:30-6:45 p.m.—Music Is My Hobby (NBC 
Red). 

9:30-10:00 p.m.— Wings for the Martins. What 
modern education has to say on the prob- 


lems of children and youth in “finding their 
wings.”’ Sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers (NBC Blue). 
Thursday 

2:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“This Living World’ (CBS). 

6:00-6:15 p.m.—Operalogue broadcasts of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, designed to aid 
radio audiences in enjoying opera broad- 
casts (NBC Red). 

8:30-9:30 p.m.—Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra with Jose Iturbi as conductor will be 
heard February 9, March 2 and 16 (NBC 
Blue). 

2:30-9:15 p.m.—Eastman School of Music Or- 
chestra under the direction of Dr. Howard 
Hanson and Paul White will be heard on 
February 2, 16 and 23, March 9, 23 and 30, 
April 6, 20 and 27 (NBC Blue). 

:30-10:30 p.m.—America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, George V. Denny Jr., moderator 
(NBC Blue). 

10:00-10:30 p.m.—Columbia Workshop, experi- 
ments in drama (CBS). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—Americans at Work, 


i) 


<< 


inter- 


views with workers in representative jobs, 
CBS adult education series. 
Friday 
2:00-3:00 ao Walter Damrosch Music Appre- 
ciation Hour (NBC Blue). 
2:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“Tales From Far and Near,” literature. Nar- 


ration and dramatization of modern children’s 
stories, with guest authors (CBS). 


2:15-7:30 p.m.—National Youth Administra- 


tion (NBC Blue). 

10:45-11:00 p.m.—American Viewpoints pro- 
gram (CBS). 

Saturday 

10:30-10:45 a.m.—The Child Grows Up (NBC 
Blue). 

10:45-11:00 a.m.—Florence Hale’s talks, di- 
rected to parents, explaining methods of 


classroom procedure so that education may 
continue at home as well as in school (NBC 
Red). 

11:00-12:00 noon—Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. New York Philharmonic Children’s 
Concert alternates on third Saturday of each 
month (CBS). 

11:00-11:30 a.m.—No School Today, a new 
safety program for children (NBC Red). 

11:30 a.m.-12:00 noon—Milestones in the His- 
tory of Music, Eastman School of Music 
program (NBC Red). 


12:00 noon-12:25 p.m.—American Education 
Forum. Conducted by Dr. Grayson Kefauver, 
professor of education, Stanford University 
(NBC Blue). 

12:00-12:30 p.m.—NBC Music Guild (NBC 
Red). 

1:15-5:00 p.m.—Metropolitan Opera (NBC 
Red). 

4:00-4:30 p.m.—College ‘Bull Session,” unre- 
hearsed discussion program by college stu- 
dents. 


2:00-5:30 p.m.—‘‘What Price America,” U. S. 
Department of Interior program presenting 
the fight to regain natural resources in dram- 
atized form. 

7:45-8:00 p.m.—-Lives of Great Men, Dr. 

ward Howard Griggs (NBC Red). 

8:30-9:00 p.m.—Original Plays (NBC Red). 
10:00-11:30 p.m.—NBC Symphony Orchestra 
under direction of Arturo Toscanini (NBC 
Blue). 


uw 


Ed- 


1Except Sunday. 

2 Owing to program conflicts, there will be 
no Chicago broadcast of the network program. 
Instead, a recording of the program will be 
broadcast over Station WENR at 8 p.m. each 
Wednesday. 
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A State School of the Air 


Too little is done by New York State 
schools to utilize either the radio or 
the motion picture in the classroom. 
This conclusion was reached by Dr. 
Elizabeth Laine, a member of the re- 
search staff of the Regents’ Inquiry 
dealing with the motion pictures and 
radio. 

The fourth volume of the report, 
made public recently, recommends a 
State School of the Air, to cooperate 
with public and colleges in 
broadcasting classroom work. Motion 
pictures and radio should supplement 
the teacher, not displace her, accord- 
ing to Doctor Laine. With further re- 
search experimentation, the opportu- 


schools 


nities for using both agencies as class- 


room teaching aids are limitless, she 
adds. 

It is suggested that educational films 
be produced that will deal with act- 
ual life problems, films that will in- 


still “those elusive elements which 


form character, citizenship and good- 
also was recommended that 
a central information bureau relating 
to films be conducted by the state de- 
partment of education. 


ness.” It 






‘More L C Smiths are used by Court Reporters than 
all other makes combined.”” This means that you 
can have for your own work the same machine j 
preferred by the world’s hardest users of type-' 

chosen on a basis of speed... easy 

. dependability and low upkeep. Ask any 

LC Smith Branch or Dealer for free demonstra- 

tion right in your own office. 


Cried 


writers... 
action... 
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New Radio Catalog 


The third edition of the catalog, 
“R.C.A. Victor Sound Service for 
Schools,” has been announced by the 
education department of the R.C.A. 
Manufacturing Company. The catalog 
is available to teachers and school ex- 
ecutives through distributors or direct- 
ly from the company. The 32 page 
book is printed in two colors, is lavish- 
ly illustrated and includes extensive 
notes and comments explaining the ap- 
plication of radio, recorded music, 
sound motion picture projectors, trans- 
mitters, sound reenforcing equipment 
and electronic instruments to school 
purposes. 


Further Mountain Centers 


For the promotion of educational 
radio broadcasting and radio research, 
$1652 has been given the University of 
Kentucky by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion through the W.P.A. Approximate- 
ly six workers will be employed on 
the projects to be set up under the 
grant. 

The outline of the proposed work in- 
cludes one or two persons who will do 
research on material, such as the his- 
tory of Kentucky and convert it into 
dramatic script which will be of inter- 
est and value for presentation to listen- 
ers in the radio listening centers of the 


If you’re interested in portables.. 


Kentucky mountains. A worker will 
travel through the mountain area to 
make an exact survey of the value of 
the programs that are being broadcast 
to the listening center groups. 

The outline also will include a music 
director and a supervisor to organize 
listening groups in the backward moun- 
tain centers. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Northwest Institute 


The second Northwest Audio-Visual 
Institute will be held at the Center for 
Continuation Study at the University 
of Minnesota, February 2 to 4. The pro- 
gram is planned for educators of Min- 
nesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 


How Talkies Are Made 

Mechanical, electrical and visual prin- 
ciples of modern talking movie films 
are depicted in a new Bell & Howell 
film recently released entitled “How 
Motion Pictures Move and Talk.” 

The film traces the production ot a 
Hollywood feature release from tne un- 
perforated raw film to the eventuai 
shipment of 16 mm. reduction sound 
prints in labeled metal containers. ‘he 








The amazing preference of Court 
Reporters for the LC SMITH 


—based on 1938 survey among 
» Court Reporters in every U.S. city 
of 100,000 population and more 


... and what it means to you 





.see the new Speed- 
line Coronas and the new 9 lb. Corona Zephyr. 
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This Projector Serves 
Schools Six Ways 





142 


FOR CLASSROOM OR AUDITORIUM 


* Shows sound movies * Shows 
silent movies * Serves auditorium 
%*% Serves classrooms * Can be used 
as public address system * Can be 
used to amplify phonograph recordings 





ERE’S anasset for any school—the new, | 

moderately priced, 16 mm. Filmo- 
sound 142. Light and compact, it is readily 
moved from one classroom to another. 
Yet it is amply powerful to serve in large 
school auditoriums as well. 


Filmosound 142 projects both sound | 
and silent films. It has a still-picture clutch, | 
and a reverse switch to permit repeating 
sequences for emphasis. Provision for 
adding a microphone permits using this 
Filmosound as a public address system. 
And with a phonograph turntable it will 
provide music for school affairs. 


Built with typical Bell & Howell pre- 
cision, Filmosound 142 gives lastingly de- 
pendable service. Standard equipment in- 
cludes 750-watt lamp, fast F 1.6 lens, 
“blimp” case for quiet operation, speaker- 
hiss eliminator, ‘floating film’’ protection, 
and “‘metered lubrication.”’ Write now for 
complete details. 


There are other Bell & Howell projec- 
tors, too, from low-cost silent film projec- 
tors to the Filmoarc for sound or silent 
film presentations in the largest school 
auditoriums. 


Ask also for new list of 2800 sound-on- 
film reels available for rental or purchase. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, New 
York, Hollywood, London. Established 1907. 


MAIL COUPON 


iii 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
| 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. Ns 2-39 | 
Send details on (1) New Filmosound 142; 

© other sound film projectors; © silent film | 
projectors; 


new list of sound films. | 


BELL & HOWELL 
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recording of sound on film and its re- 
production are illustrated by animated 
drawings. 

Any school can obtain the use of the 
film in either silent or sound for one 
day without charge through the dis- 
tribution channels Castle Films, 
Wrigley Building, Chicago, or by writ- 
ing Bell & Howell, 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Another recent addition to the Bell 
x Howell 16 mm. sound film library is 
the first direct reduction by technicolor 


ol 


of a major Hollywood cartoon produc- 
tion. The first release is “Jolly Little 
Elves,” a fairy tale of the poor cobbler 
who befriended a hungry elf and was 
repaid by the elfin clan until fame and 
wealth were his. Other titles in the 
series for primary school level in- 
clude “Candyland,” “Fox and Rabbit,” 
“Springtime Serenade,” “Three Lazy 
Mice” and “Toyland Premiere.” 


Ohio Distributes Many Films 


More than 2500 reels of 16 mm. in- 
structional motion pictures are now be- 
ing distributed to Ohio schools by the 
visual instruction division of the Ohio 


State Department of Education. The 
| division is under supervision of B. A. 





Aughinbaugh, a pioneer in the visual 
aids movement. 


“Transparent Book” 


‘ 


Last month the “Transparent Book,” 
a new and unusual pictorial method ot 
telling a story that may have impor- 
tant applications in education, was 
demonstrated to the public at the New 
York Museum of Science and Indus 
try in Rocketeller Center. 

The method was developed by Dr. 
S. Theo Jonas, Chicago dentist. It em 
ploys a book, with covers and pages 
of transparent plastic material, which 
builds up a given procedure, subject 
or problem in a picture sequence in 
such a way that each new step is pro- 
jected against a background of the ac- 
cumulated preceding steps. Thus, when 
all the transparent pages have been 
turned, the entire story appears through 
the transparent covers as a complete 
unit. The book is reversible, so that 
the reader may reverse the process and 
take the procedure apart instead of 
building it up, by turning the pages 
from back to tront. 
the idea 
while studying dental surgery abroad. 
Unable to understand the language 


Doctor Jonas conceived 





Films for the 


American History—6. 


School Screen 
Post Civil War Period 





Immigration to the United States - 
The important waves of immigration 
and the causes back of each. The 
European background of the immi 
grant is present, as well as special 
sections of the United States settled 
by the English and Dutch, the Irish 
and Germans, and other foreign peo- 
ple. 


have 


The contributions immigrants 

the foundation and 
development of a separate nation are 
indicated. 1 reel. 16 and 35 mm., 
silent. For rent. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 327 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 

This 1s America — Record of our coun 
try during the last two decades. Gil- 
bert Seldes selected the sequences 
from newsreel film. Dr. Hugo 
Riesenfeld wrote the symphonic mu- 
sical accompaniment. 55 minutes. 
16 mm., sound. For rent. Bell and 
Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago. 


made to 


History of Aviation— A comprehen- 
sive pictorial history of aviation from 
the flight of the Wright brothers at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., to the epoch- 
making flight of the China Clipper. 
3 reels. 16 mm., sound. For rent or 
for purchase. Walter O. Gutlohn, 
Inc., 35 West Forty-Fifth Street, New 
York. 


First in 
ventions in mechanical power, trans- 
portation, communication and light. 


Some Famous Beginnings 


1 reel. 16 mm., silent. Motion Pic 
ture Bureau, National Council of 
Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


With General Custer at Little Big Horn 

Pictures of the final encounter of 

the illustrious with the In 

dians in 1876. 6 reels. 16 mm., silent. 

Ideal Pictures Corporation, 30 East 
Eighth Street, Chicago. 

Headlines of the Century — A presen 
tation of the highlights of American 
history since the beginning of the 
century; showing social and economic 
changes of the period as well as po 
litical events: President McKinley’s 
inaugural, Dewey at Manila Bay, the 
Alaska gold rush, the Boxer rebel 
lion, Theodore Roosevelt as_presi- 
dent, Marconi and the first wireless, 
Wilbur Wright's aeroplane, President 
Taft’s inaugural, the San Francisco 
earthquake, the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, World War, Wilson in 
Europe, President Coolidge’s inaugu 
ration, Lindbergh’s arrival in Paris, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 6 reels. 
16 mm., sound. For rent or for 
purchase. Films, Inc., Dept. W., 330 
West Forty-Second Street, New York. 


soldier 
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sufhiciently to take notes from the lec- 
tures that accompanied the operations 
he witnessed, he formed the habit of 
making drawings of the different pro 
cedures as they were pertormed. One 
day he became aware that because ol 
the thinness of the paper in his note 
book he could see the drawing on one 
side of a page after he had turned it. 
This gave him the idea of using trans 
parent pages and superimposing one 
picture on top of another to build up 
the complete sequence. 


Visual Aids for Negroes 


The Negro senior high school at 
Knoxville, Tenn., furnishes weekly mo 
tion pictures for three near-by Negro 
elementary with — its 


schools motion 


picture projector. 
Offer Free Loan Films 


School systems may now borrow on 
the “tree loan” basis educational sound 
hlms from Burton Holmes Films, Inc.., 
through its distribution department, 
7510 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, 
it has announced. Films are 
shipped express collect and may _ be 
returned express prepaid or by parcel 


post. 


been 


Schools may use the “free loan” 
films for more than one day if ar 
rangement is made with the distributor 
to keep the films for several showings. 


One sound film that is being offered 
is the story of baseball, produced by 
the National League. The running time 
is 41 minutes and it may be obtained 
in both 16 and 35 mm. sizes. 





TRANSPORTATION 





Standardization Study 


More than three million American 
school children go to school by bus. 
They ride in all types of buses, from 
homemade contraptions with canvas 
covers to de luxe models. Ninety thou- 
sand buses at an annual cost of $60, 
Q00,000 travel the highways of the 
country transporting children to school. 

Because there is no standardization 
of school transportation and because 
authorities believe there should be, the 
General Education Board is financing 
a two year study of this problem under 
the supervision of Dr. Frank Cyr and 
Dr. M.C.S. Noble of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Doctor Noble 
has just returned from a 9J00 mile trip 
throughout the West observing and 
frequently riding in all types cf buses. 

While the study is by no means 
completed, Doctors Cyr and Noble have 
Methods 


routes and 


arrived at some conclusions. 
of operation, hnancing, 
schedules, insurance, satety tactors and 


On Display at Cleveland 


Some New Designs of HAMILTON Furniture 
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be sure t ee it ivailable in both Steelwood and Steel consiruction 
There will | Combination Science Tables, too, in Standard, Steelwood, and 
Moderne designs. They are designed to promote greater teaching and learning 


Hiciancy 
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driver qualifications are among the 
phases being considered in the study. 
Among other things, they feel that 
school ownership of school buses is not 
only more economical but also pro 
maintenance — standards 
than are provided by contract: method 
ol operation. 


vides higher 


Buses are by no means the sole means 
of transportation. In Idaho two chil 
dren climb into a basket every morning 
and pull themselves by pulley across 
a raging Salmon River gorge and then 
meet the school bus tor the rest of the 
journey. Another group arrives for its 
education via dog sled. In Florida and 
Maryland boats are used. 


Die in Fire After Crash 


Four high school youths were burned 
to death near Roanoke, Ala., last month 
when the school bus in which they were 
riding caught fire after it collided with 
an automobile. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Statistics and Guidance 


Statistical and economic research 
methods are being applied to voca- 
tional guidance by Research 
Associates, a fact finding agency in- 


Science 





INSTRUCTOR'S DESK No. L-108 





A modern up-to-date design, yet it is con 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 


oa servative enough for school room use 
Qualified architects and equipment en- 


yineers will be in attendance at our This design includes all the practical con 


booths to give you help on your equif venient features that our long experience 
nt problems. Step ir and talk over 
ars ie with school needs has taught us were 
your needs with them. No obligation 
»f course necessary 
[ 
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Remember the location . . . Hamilton Manufacturing Company Booths D-42 and D-44, 
AASA—NEA Meeting—February 25 to March 2—Cleveland, Ohio. 
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This new 192 page catalog should be 
in your file. Write for your copy. 
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corporated as a nonprofit institution 
and recently launched in Chicago. 

Designed as a_ national clearing 
house for occupational information, the 
new vocational advisory system is dis- 
seminating employment 
trends through a new monthly maga- 
zine, Vocational Trends, for 
readers. 


analyses of 
young 


Supplementing Vocational Trends is 
a series of occupational monographs, 
issued monthly, that are devoted to a 
detailed consideration of a particular 
occupation. Additional supplementary 
includes a__ bibliographical 
guide; a monthly selection and classifi- 
cation of the best current vocational 
literature; a reprint service of mate- 
rials of vocational value; 


material 


a speakers’ 
bureau; a plan for community partici- 
pation in a vocational program, and a 
research service. 


Stories of Industry 


“Stories of 
American Industry,” broadcast over the 
Columbia network by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce last year, has 
been published. The cost of the sec- 


A second volume of 


ond series is 20 cents per copy with a 
discount of 25 per cent on lots of 100 
or more mailed to a single address. 
The first series is still available at 10 
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Plan to Visit 
Booths—C-23-25-27 


Cleveland 
Feb. 25 Mar. 2 


A. A. of S. A. Convention 


cents per copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


For Pan American Day 


To assist schools in planning for the 
observance of Pan American Day on 
April 14, the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C., this month is offer- 
ing for tree distribution program mate- 
rial to teachers or group leaders. A list 
of 22 pamphlets is available, including 
history, pageants and music. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Enrollment Triples 








During the last decade the number of 
junior colleges has increased 36 per cent 
while the enrollment in them has al- 
most tripled. 

The foregoing statistics were com- 
piled by Walter Crosby Eells, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, for publica- 
tion in the annual Junior College Direc- 
tory for 1939. 

The enrollment in junior colleges has 
increased from 136,000 students in 
1936-37 to 155,000 students in 1937-38, 
an increase of 14 per cent for a single 
year. In 1929 the enrollment in junior 
colleges was only 54,000. 
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Other School Equipment 





Make a 
Telescopic Gym Seat Sample 

efficient telescopic principle of operation. 
bracing, the finish, the ease o 
this modern gym seating in YOUR gymnasium 
acquaint you fully with Medart Telescopic Gym Seats—the 





The number of junior colleges re- 
ported is 556. While many of the jun- 
ior colleges are relatively small, there 
are 130 that have enrollments of more 
than 300 students each, 29 that have 


enrollments of more than 1000  stu- 
dents and three that have passed the 
5000 mark. The junior college at Los 
Angeles is the largest with an enroll- 
ment of more than 6000. The three 
junior colleges of the Chicago school 
system have a total enrollment of more 
than 5300 students. 


Recommends State Board 


A plan for a state education board 
that will administer the University of 
Wisconsin, the seven state normal 
schools, Stout Institute and the state 
school for manual training and domes- 
tic economy, has been advanced by 
Gov. Julius P. Heil as a means of tak- 
ing the presidency of the University of 
Wisconsin out of politics. 


To Test Library Supervision 
Beginning in February 32 Chicago 
elementary schools will participate in 
an experiment planned for the improve- 
ment of elementary school libraries. 
Trained teacher-librarians will be 
placed in 16 schools scattered through- 
out the city. Their work will be to 
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teach reading and literature in the 
upper grades and also to serve as a su- 
pervisor and guide during the periods 
when the library might be used by 
children for free or leisure time reading. 
Sixteen other schools of comparable 
types of children and library facilities 
will operate as they do at present with- 
out a teacher-librarian. 

At the beginning of the semester pu- 
pils in the sixth and eighth grades in 
all 32 schools will be given evaluation 
tests prepared by a committee of prin- 
cipals and teachers. Similar tests to 
determine the pupils’ advancement will 
be made in the middle and end of the 
semester. 





HEALTH 





Attack on Three Fronts 


Health education problems will be 
attacked on three fronts at the health 
section of the World 
Education Associations, 


Federation of 
which hun- 
dreds of American educators will at- 
tend next August in Rio de Janeiro, 
srazil. The three fronts are: (1) the 
organization of teachers to promote 
more healthful living, (2) improved 
organization of health services in the 
school and (3) improvement in physi- 


cal education curriculums, according to 





Feb. 22-25—American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, Cleveland. 
Feb. 22-25—National Vocational Guidance 

Association, Cleveland. 

Feb. 22-25—National Conference, Progres- 
sive Education Association, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 

Feb. 22-25—National Association of Deans 
of Women, Cleveland. 





Feb. 22-25—American College Personnel 
Association, Cleveland. 
Feb. 22-25—Teachers College Personnel 
Association, Cleveland. 


Feb. 24-25—National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, Carter Hotel, Cleveland. 
Feb. 25-26—Eastern States Conference, Na- 
tional Association of School Secretaries. 
Feb. 25-26—School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland. 
Feb. 25-March 1—National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education, Cleveland. 
Feb. 25-March 2—American Association of 
School Administrators, Cleveland. 
March 2-4—American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
March 22-24—South Carolina 
Association, Columbia. 
March 22-24—Mississippi 
ciation, Jackson. 


Education 


Education Asso- 





Coming Meetings 


March 23-25—Alabama Education Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 

March 23-25 
tion, Atlanta. 

March 31-April 1—Representative 


education Associa- 





Assem- 


bly, Michigan Education Association, 
Lansing. 
April 3-6—American Association for 


Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation (N.E.A.) San Francisco. 

April 6-8—Tennessee Education Association, 
Nashville. 

April 8—California Teachers Association, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

April 10-14—Association for Childhood Ed- 
ucation, Atlanta, Ga. 

April 12-14—National Catholic Educational 
Association, Washington, D. C 

April 12-15—Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville. 

April 15—Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 
tion, Boston. 

July 2-6—National Education Association, 
San Francisco. 

August 6-11—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Oct. 16-20—National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, Cincinnati. 

Nov. 30-Dee. 1—National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, New York City. 








Dr. Clair E. Turner, professor of biol- 
ogy and public health at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 
Professor Turner, who recently re- 
ceived leave of absence to make a world 
tour in the hope of building up the 
health section of the federation, sug- 


gests the following remedies for defi- 
ciencies in school health programs: (1) 
better and more complete physical ex- 
aminations by school doctors; (2) more 
universal application of immunization 
laws; (3) more general participation of 
parents at school examinations so that 
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needs of the child can be explained, and 
(4) 


necessity for cooperation between 
to the end 


that the pupil won't slip by all three. 


Two Out of 1000 Infected 


[wo out of every thousand college 
intected with 
syphilis, a rate that is practically the 


teacher, nurse and doctor 


students examined are 


same as that of noncollege youth of 


the same age. 


corporated 


These findings are in 
in a study prepared by stafl 
members of the U. S. Public Health 
Service in which 78,388 undergraduates 
than 500 colleges 


in more American 


were tested. 
Other findings indicate about 15 per 


cent 


women 
that 
parallels nationwide prevalence rates by 
Little 
region 1n 


less syphilis among college 


than among men, a difference 


SEXES. difference is shown be 


tween one the country and 


another tor either sex or between the 


rates tor schools with large and small 


student bodies. 





INSTRUCTION 


Hatlessness Campaign 





Well aware that the prosperity of the 
schools depends upon the prosperity ol 
Supt. Harold 
Danbury, Conn., 


the city’s chief industry, 


F. Dow ot has in 


augurated a plan for integrating school 
studies with hatting, the city’s basic 
industry. The Principals’ Council ot 
the city has approved the project. A 
program has been drawn up for the 
various grades; awards have been an 
nounced tor pupils writing appropriat 
slogans, the best essays and tor those 
designing the best posters and buttons 
tor a campaign against the custom ot 
going bareheaded. Superintendent Dow 
plans to include hat educational work 
as a permanent part of the curriculum. 





ANNIVERSARIES 





Golden Jubilee 


The thirty-sixth annual convention 
ot the National Catholic Educational 
Association will be held during Easter 
week, April 12 to 14, in Washington, 
I). ¢ 
retary general of the association, has 
The 


special feature of the 


Rev. Dr. George Johnson, sec 


announced. convention will be a 


golden jubilee 
celebration of the Catholic University 
will be sessions of 


otf America. There 


the parish school, secondary school, 


college and university and seminary 
departments, and cf the minor sem 
inary and Catholic blind education sec 
The will 


be held Tuesday, April ll. 


tions. committee meetings 








RESEARCH 





One in Every Ten 


month, the Student 
Opinion Surveys of America, conduct 


In its second 
éd at the University of Texas, polled an 
to the question: 
“Has any attempt been made on your 
campus to influence you with commu 


overwhelming “no” 


nism, socialism, fascism?” The poll re 
vealed that communist and fascist pro 
paganda reaches only one out of every 
ten college students in America. Ten 
per cent of the students in 70 colleges 
admitted attempts to propagandize 


them. Colleges along the Middle At 
lantic seaboard were biggest targets 
while west central and southern col 


leges received little in the way of anti 
democratic propaganda. 


School Buildings in Adult Life 


The trustees of the Carnegie Corpo 
ration of New York have appropriated 
a sum of $5000 tor conducting a study 
of the use of school buildings tor adult 
education and other community uses. 
The Adult 


Education has authorized the study to 


American Association tor 
be made under direction of Prof. N. L. 
Engelhardt of Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University. 


IMPORTANT NEWS about Sound frovectors 


Here is good news for educators 
who have hesitated to incorporate 
the new 16 mm. sound films in 


their programs because of the high the budget” prices. — , 
cost of good equipment. These new precision units offer 
Today, Ampro announces two BRILLIANT 750-1000 WATT IL- 
radically new and improved low LUMINATION, SUPERIOR 
priced 16 mm. sound-on-film pro- SOUND QUALITY, CENTRAL- 
jectors that open unlimited possi- IZED ILLUMINATED CONTROL 
bilities for the increased use of PANEL and SIMPLIFIED 
sound films. These are not projec- THREADING. 


tors “built down to a price” 
basically new designs that provide 
quality sound projection at “within 
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NAMES IN NEWS 





City Superintendents 

I. E. Srursman, for five years super- 
intendent of schools, St. Joseph, Mo., on 
March 15 will succeed J. C. Cocuran 
as superintendent of schools at San An 
tonio, Tex. Mr. Stutsman was given 
a contract until June 1942 at a salary 
of $7500 annually. 

Mrs. THetMaA Sanps has been named 
acting superintendent of schools at 
Galena, Ohio, succeeding the late J. 
Morcan RUFENER. 

Raven D. Jenkins, superintendent of 
schools at Englewood, Colo., was 
elected president of the Colorado Edu 
cation Association recently. Vircir 
superintendent of Boulder 
schools, was elected vice president. 

Jack McCLenpon, principal of the 
elementary school at Tomball, Tex., 
has been chosen superintendent to suc- 
B. Ouipuint, who resigned to 


Roa RS, 


ceed J. 
accept the position of county superin 
tendent of schools. 

Cuarces B. Leonarp has been elected 
superintendent — of Little 
He succeeds MarsDEN 


schools at 
Compton, R. I. 
E. Wuitrorp, resigned. 
Paut S. Amupon has 
pointed superintendent of schools in 


been reap 


St. Paul, Minn., for a term expiring 
Dec. 21, 1940 by Axe: PETERSON, com- 
missioner of education. The city coun- 
cil is expected to approve the reap- 
pointment. 

C. E. Smiru is superintendent of the 
new Linwood School being erected near 
Union, Miss. 

Tuomas E. Rusu, principal of the 
high school at Belmont, Mass., has been 
named superintendent of the school dis- 
trict that includes Norwell, Hanover 
and Hanson, Mass. 

Art Barry, science instructor at the 
Chickasha Junior High School, Chick- 
asha, Okla., has resigned that position 
to accept the superintendency at Rand- 
lett, Okla. 

C. E. Pepmitcer of Esther, Mo., has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
at Thayer, Mo., to succeed Frep 
Micter, resigned. 


County Superintendents 


Dr. Sue M. Powers has been re- 
elected superintendent of schools, Shel- 
by County, Tennessee, for a term of 
four years, her fifth four year term. 

Gerorcrt Etprip Hocan has taken of 
fice as county superintendent of schools, 
Humboldt County, California. He will 
serve four years. 

Cuauncey D. Davis, superintendent 
of schools, Pacific County, Washington, 


has accepted the superintendency of 
schools at South Bend, Wash. Mar- 
CELLA LAWLER, who was elected county 
superintendent to succeed Mr. Davis at 
the November general election, was ap- 
pointed to fill his unexpired term. She 
will serve as an appointive officer until 
her elective term starts next September. 


Principals 


Freperick J. Levericn is the new 
principal of the Thomas K. Beecher 
School, Elmira, N. Y., succeeding J. 
Herpert Bennett, who is retiring. 

LL. W. AmBorn, superintendent of 
schools at Muscoda, Wis., for three and 
one-half years, has resigned to accept 
the principalship of the Waunakee 
High School, Waunakee, Wis. 

E. P. McItwain, for the last fourteen 
years head of the science department 
of the Fulton High School, Atlanta, 
Ga., recently was named principal. 

W. L. Darrron is the new principal 
at Benton High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Ricuarp M. Bateman, dean of boys, 
has been elevated to the principalship 
of the high school at Peru, Ind., suc- 
ceeding Wenpett R. Goopwin, who 
has taken over the principalship at 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Francis J. CavANAGH has succeeded 
Apert G. Retry as principal of the 
Saxonville Junior High School, Saxon- 
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PAVES THE WAY 
TO BETTER GRADES 


Better grades are made pos- 
sible in Kewaunee equipped 
laboratories because Kewau- 
nee Furniture is scientifical- 
ly designed to give instruc- 
opportunity to 
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Changing combinations in Dudley Locks is an abbre- 
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and security. 
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LOCKER SYSTEM LOCKS 
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tors every 
handle classes properly. It 
also inspires each student to 
do his best by providing 
every modern convenience 
and every helpful feature. 


features and costs no more than many 
locks which offer less. When the 
facts are known, you will insist upon 
Write today for the Kewaunee Blue Dudley Locks. 

Book, the most complete catalog of 
Laboratory and Vocational Furni- 
ture in the industry. No charge to 





Consult the veteran Dudley school 
lock expert on the question of locks 
for your school. Let him serve you 









buyers. y 
r by explaining and demonstrating 
On all orders for Laboratory Fur- how and why Dudley Locks solve 

niture, be sure to specify your problem more efficiently. 

Sate Sines Dudley has 66 factory representa- 
tives, conveniently located to serve 
See Our Exhibit Booths B-1 & B-3, you throughout the year, every 
American Assn. School Administra- year. Their average period of serv- 
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Dudley also manufactures non-mas- 
terkeyed combination padlocks, im- 
proved pin tumbler locks for desks 
and lockers, and the famous 4-in-1 
Pickproof cylinders, padlocks and 
barlocks. 


Complete information on request. 
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ville, Mass. Mr. Reilly has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Memorial 
Junior High School, Framingham, 
Mass. 
Morris C. 
pointed principal of the new Harry T. 
Stoddart Junior High School, formerly 


Ginssurc has been ap- 


the Philadelphia Normal School. Mr. 


Ginsburg is now principal of an ele 
mentary school. He assumes his new 
duties February 1. 


State Departments 


Mrs. Grace CorricANn took 
January 1 as state superintendent of 
public instruction of New Mexico. She 
formerly was director of certification 
and later chief clerk in the office of 
the state department of education. She 


office 


reappointed as assistant state superin 
tendent Mrs. Marte Hotianp. 

AcNes SAMUELSON, who retired as 
state superintendent of public instruc 
tion of Iowa on January 1, is executive 
Iowa State Teachers 


been 


secretary ol the 
Association and_ recently has 
named chairman of the division of pub 
lic instruction of the General Federa 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

Froyp R. Apams, superintendent of 


schools at Marshall, Minn., has been 


appointed director of the teacher per 
sonnel division of the Minnesota State 
Department of Education. Gorpon O. 
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Voss, superintendent of school build- 
ings at Proctor, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of trade and indus- 
trial education for the state department. 


J. P. Srreet, superintendent of 
schools, Atlantic, Iowa, for fourteen 
years, became deputy state superintend- 
ent of public instruction in Iowa on 
January 1. His successor at Atlantic is 
W.H. Tate, who has been superintend- 
ent of schools at Manly, Iowa, for 
SIX years. 


In the Colleges 


Dr. Homer Price Rarney, director 
of the American Youth Commission, 
has accepted the presidency of the 
University of Texas. He will take up 
his new duties after June 1. His sal- 
ary will be $17,500 a year, the highest 
compensation ever provided by the state 
of Texas for an official. Doctor Rainey 
is a native Texan. 

Cuirrorp B. Jongs is the new presi- 
dent of Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Tex. 

Dr. Cuarces L. Anspacn, president 
of Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio, has 
been selected as president of Central 
State Teachers College, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Mich. He will succeed Dr. E. C. 
W arriNner, who is retiring on July 1. 

Dr. Hersert J. BurRGsTAHLER, presi- 
dent of Cornell College, Mount Ver- 





non, Iowa, will become head of Ohio 
Wesleyan University on September 1. 


Resignations and Retirements 


Dr. Water Dit Scott, who has 
headed Northwestern University since 
1920, is planning to retire from the 
presidency next fall, it has been dis- 
closed by Kennetu F. Burcess, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. Doctor 
Scott will be 70 years old on May 1. 

Dr. Freperick B. Rosinson has re- 
signed as president of the College of 
the City of New York. Doctor Robin- 
son, who has been on leave of absence 
since last July, will not return to the 
college, which he headed for eleven 
years. His resignation will become ef- 
fective on June 30. Dr. Netson P. 
Meap of the history department, who 
became acting president when Doctor 
Robinson went on leave, will continue 
in that capacity. 

FrepertcK Wunsor, headmaster of 
the Middlesex School, Concord, Mass., 
since its founding in 1901, has retired. 
His duties were taken over by Law- 
RENCE TERRY, assistant headmaster. 

E. T. Cameron retired from the ex- 
ecutive staff of the Michigan Education 
Association on January 1. Mr. Cam- 
eron became the first full-time executive 
secretary of the association in 1921. He 
continued in this capacity until 1935 
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when he became business representative 
of the association on a part-time basis. 

GerorcE H. Titcuman has resigned 
as headmaster of the Morristown 
School, Morristown, N. J., a position he 
has filled for the last twelve years. The 
resignation is effective in July. 

R. Matcotm Kerry has resigned his 
post as superintendent of schools at 
Hudson, Colo., to enter the field of 
safety education and driver training. 
His successor is Marvin L. WILteEy, 
high school coach. 

Harvey B. Heatn, superintendent of 
the first supervisory school district in 
Delaware County, New York, has re- 
tired. 


Miscellaneous 


Cart C. Cress has been appointed 
supervisor of curriculums and instruc- 
tion in the Riverside City Schools, 
Riverside, Calif., to succeed Dr. F. G. 
Macomper, who has joined the depart- 
ment of education, University of Ore- 
gon. Mr. Cress formerly was principal 
of Harding Junior High School at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

KATHERINE VAN Bipper will succeed 
Dr. Janet H. Crark, who recently re- 
signed, as headmistress of the Bryn 
Mawr School in Baltimore. Miss Van 
sibber is a graduate of the school and 
a winner of the school scholarship to 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Deaths 


Dr. WitiiaM J. O’SHea, 75, former 
New York City superintendent of 
schools, died January 16 after an illness 
of more than two years. Doctor O’Shea 
retired on Jan. 31, 1934, after forty- 
seven years of service in the New York 
school system, ten years of which were 
as superintendent. 

Dr. Guy E. Maxwe t, 68, president 
of Winona State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minn., for nearly thirty-five 
years, died recently of pneumonia after 
a week’s illness. He was to retire in 
June. 

Dr. Ertk A. ANpersEN, 45, deputy 
superintendent of schools, Providence, 
R. I., who disappeared December 26, 
was found on January 4 in the Nepon- 
set River. It is thought that the pres- 
sure of an intensively active year in 
connection with the new senior high 
school building program at Providence 
was responsible for a nervous break- 
down for which Doctor Anderson had 
been under treatment recently. He su- 
pervised the building of the $15,000,000 
trade school center at Providence. 

KaTHERINE M. Keyes, principal of 
Public School 95, Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
recently after a short illness. Miss 
Keyes had been principal of that school 
since 1917 and a teacher in the Brook- 
lyn schools for forty-seven years. 
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Dr. ANDREW ARMSTRONG KINCANNON, 
79, died recently in New Orleans. 
Among the posts he held during his 
long educational career are chancellor 
of the University of Mississippi; super- 
intendent of schools in Meridian, Miss., 
and principal of Bayonne Senior High 
Tennessee Teachers College at Mem- 
phis, and professor at Mississippi State 
Teachers College at Hattiesburg. 

DanieL P. SwEENEY, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Bayonne, N. J., 
and principal of Bayonne Senior High 
School, died suddenly following a heart 
attack. He had been a member of the 
Bayonne school system for more than 
thirty years. 

Mrs. Marretta Pierce JoHNson, 
founder of the Fairhope School of Or- 
ganic Education at Fairhope, Ala., died 
recently at the age of 60 years. Mrs. 
Johnson founded her school in 1907 
with six pupils, two of them her own 
children. 

Mrs. Datste I. Hurr, 57, assistant 
principal of the Roosevelt High School, 
Washington, D. C., died recently. 

W. H. Kirk, superintendent of 
schools at East Cleveland, Ohio, for 
forty-seven years and one of the oldest 
school superintendents in the nation in 
length of service, died recently after 
a stroke suffered as he was about to 
preside at a school banquet. 


CORRECT 
| ANSWERS 





Question: What is the best type of Pencil Sharp- 
ener upon which to standardize? 






Answer: BOSTON Self Feeder No. 4. More Self 
Feeder No. 4’s are used by Schools than any 
xther kind. 








Question: What are BOSTON Speed Cutters? 






Answer: An exclusive feature of BOSTON Cut- 
ters. Six extra cutting edges give 25 o longer 
life. Made from perfect steel, milled with great 
accuracy, and ground to perfect sharpness. 









Question: Are there other BOSTON Models? 






Answer: Certainly. A complete range of models. 
Popular priced covering every school purpose. 
Write for illustrated circulars. 








FREE: To every educator. Complete set of large 
charts on lettering. Write today for yours. 
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SPORTSMANLIKE Drivinc Sertks. Five 
books bound in one volume: The 
Driver, Driver and Pedestrian Re 
sponsibilities, Sound Driving Prac 
tices, Society's Responsibilities, Hou 
to Drive. Washington, D. C.: Amei 
ican Automobile Association, 1938. 
Pp. 478. $1.10 to schools, colleges 
and other educational groups; $2.50 
to general public. 

Comprehensive, well-organized and 
well-written text in automobile driving 
that should be helptul in teaching. 
Totp Our or Scuoot. By A. B. Shiff 

rin. Boston: Little, Brown and Com 

pany, 1938. Pp. 296. $2.50. 

A portrait of a woman—a_ school 
teacher—sympathetically and_ skillfully 
done. 

Tue Story of THE UNttrep States. 
Biographical History of America. By 
Henry Thomas. New York: Double 
day, Doran & Company, Inc., 1938. 
Pp. ix +416. $2.50. 

The rise of the United States as in 
terpreted through the too brief biogra 
phies of 45 outstanding leaders in poll 
tics, economics, invention, philosophy, 


literature, speculation and social work. 

Roaps to A New America. By David 
Cushman Coyle. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1938. Pp. xiv 
+ 390. $2.75. 

A New Deal economist points out in 
clearcut fashion how the “Great Ameri- 
can Dream” can be realized through a 
continuation of the American pattern 
of private initiative. A common-sense 
treatment. 

INFLATION’s TIMING AND WARNING 
Symptoms oF Its Explosive STAGE. 
By Donald G. Ferguson and Allen 
H. Lester. Cambridge, Mass.: Ameri 
can Institute for Economic Research, 
1938. Pp. 64. $1 (Paper Cover). 
Interesting interpretation of a series 

of economic data to indicate what lies 

ahead of the United States financially 
as a result of a combination of acts 
and forces. 

Prize-WINNING Orations. Compiled 
and Edited by ]. Kendrick Noble. 
Year Book of Oratory. Volume X. 
New York: Noble & Noble, Pub 
lishers, Inc., 1938. Pp. ix +234. $2. 
Collection of collegiate orations that 





Is providing students with 
transcripts your problem? 


lf so, DUOSTAT 


is the answer. 
Why? 


spoil or mar your original. 





“Reproduce with DUOSTAT” 


FOR PERFECT 


TRANSCRIPTS 





It reproduces your official record without making any | 
mistakes; does not have to be compared or verified; | 
all you do is to certify as to its correctness. Will not ll AUDITORIUM SEATING 

| 


It is inexpensive; anyone can operate the machine; 
no dark room is necessary. It is portable and can be 
put out of sight when not in use. Also copies any- Hi 
thing drawn, written, printed, or typed. 


Write for complete details 


DUOSTAT COMPANY OF AMERICA || 


303 Fifth Ave., New York — 








coast to coast. 

















IDEAL SEATING COMPANY | 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN : | 
Invites you to visit a display and premier showing of 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS i 
i] 


February 25 to March 2, 1939 
Ideal is long established and recognized as an authority 
on public seating. 
Ideal Chairs are especially designed to meet all modern 


auditorium theatre conditions. 


Chicago Office 
600 §. Michigan Ave. 


appeal through freshness and thought 
as well as through style. 


THe AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONS AND RE- 
Liction. A Source-Book on Church 
and State in the United States. Com- 
piled by Conrad Henry Moehlman, 
Rochester, N. Y., 1938. Pp. 142. $1 
( Paper Cover). 

History of church-state legal rela 
tionships for convenient reference. Of 
interest to educators because of its 1m- 
plications for public education. 
One-FirtH of MANKIND. By Anna 

Louise Strong. New York: Modern 

Age Books, Inc., 1938. Pp. 215. 

$0.50 (Paper Cover). 

Surring writing of the Chinese strug 
gle to maintain their independence 
against Japanese aggression. 

Scuoot ror Barsparians. By Erika 
Mann. New York: Modern Age 
Books, Inc., 1938. Pp. 159. $0.50 
(Paper Cover). 

The daughter of the famous novelist 
writes feelingly of what the Nazis have 


accomplished in substituting propa- 


ganda for education. 

THe Scnoot Heart Procram. By 
C.-E.A. Winslow. Publication of The 
Regents’ Inquiry. New York: Me 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 
xii +120. $1.50. 

The importance of the physical en 
vironment, as well as the teaching of 





at the 


Cleveland 
Booth G-36 | 


Installations have been made from 


“Built to Excel Not 
Just to Compete’ 
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A SURPRISE is in store 


for you when you see HOLMES 16 mm project a 24-foot 
picture more than 125 ft. and hear sound reproduction of pro- 
fessional quality. 






HOLMES 
high intensity 
arc lamp 


HOLMES 
low intensity 
arc lamp 


COMPARE the professional features with 
other makeshifts. 


Write for catalog today 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CoO. 


Manufacturer of 16mm and 35mm 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 





SCHOOL CAFETERIAS, DESIGNED 
BUILT AND INSTALLED by PIX 


School executives turn to PIX Equipment for freedom 
from feeding worries and heavy maintenance costs. Good 
design, sound engineering and construction, and an envi- 
able record of trouble-free operation have made Pix 
Equipment the accepted standard for school cafeterias 
and kitchens. 


Yet Pix Equipment costs no more! It serves year after 
year with a minimum of attention. Whether you are 
planning a new installation or modernizing an existing 
one you will profit by consulting our engineering staff. 


aLBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF ‘“‘WHEN THE LUNCH BELL RINGS”’ 


@ Every progressive executive will want to read this interesting, illustrated book on 
modern food service planning for schools. Sent free, without obligation. 


Vol. 23, No. 2, February 1939 
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The Solution 
to all LOCKER 
LOCK PROBLEMS 


Combination Padlocks... Built-in 
Combination Locker Locks... 
Key-operated Locks—YALE can 
supply exactly the right models 
for your needs, whether for new 
installations or replacements. 


@ We invite you to take advantage 

of the experience of our locker lock 

experts. For any information you 

desire regarding lock protection, 
write to 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 








ARE IN YOUR HANDS! 
Keep Eyes SAFE wit 








Help these young eyes to keep their clear vision—avoid premature 
eye diseases—minimize mental and physical fatigue. Use *Hygieia 
*FORSYTE, the sight-protective chalk crayon that has won the ap- 
proval of sight-protective authorities, oculists and sight specialists. 


The color of FORSYTE, the result of a special Raygold process, has 
been developed to focus readily on the retina of the eye. Its legi- 
bility reduces eye fatigue. Pupils keep alert and free to concentrate. 


Being free from grit, FORSYTE crayons do not scratch, mar or ruin 


blackboards as do cheaper chalks. Play safel Speci- 

fy Hygieia FORSYTE chalks for your schoolrooms. 
x @ 

Are you keeping posted on the trend in Art education’ 

*EVERYDAY ART is an authoritative publication in the 

Art education field. If you do not receive EVERYDAY 

ART, write us 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


786-886 Hayes Ave., SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


MAKERS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES FOR OVER 103 YEARS 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. i 
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health, is recommended in this mono- 

graph prepared by specialists in the re- 

cent New York State survey. 

Motion Picrures aNp Rapio. Modern 
Techniques for Education. By Eliza- 
beth Laine. Publication of The Re- 
gents’ Inquiry. New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xt 
165. $1.75. 

The importance of moving pictures 
and radio in forward looking state 
educational programs is given emphasis 
by the publication of a special mono- 
graph in this survey series. Offers 
valuable suggestions for state organiza 
tions. 

\n ApproacH TO A PHILOSOPHY OF 
Epucation. By Theodore H. Eaton. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1938. Pp. ix+273. $2.50. 
Functional approach to a philosophy 

of education in a well-balanced and 

easily read organization and style. 

HanseL AND Gretet. The Story of 
Humperdinck's Opera. Adapted by 
Robert Lawrence. Illustrations by 
Mildred Boyle. New York: Silver 
Burdett Company, 1938. Pp. 40. 
$0.60. 

Louencrin. The Story of Wagner's 
Opera. Adapted by Robert Lawrence. 
Illustrated by Alexandre Serebriakoff. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company, 
1938. Pp. 42. $0.60. 





Two unusually fine books in their 
method of presenting easily and simply 
the stories of two operas. Should be 
valuable supplementation for use of 
standard recordings. 


Just Off the Press 


UritizaTion oF ComMuNITY REsouRCES 
IN THE SociAL Strupies. Edited by 
Ruth West. Ninth Yearbook, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
Cambridge, Mass.: National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1938. Pp. 
vit229. $2 (Paper Cover). 

Tue Story oF [IRRADIATED EVAPORATED 
Mitk. Chicago: Irradiated Evapo- 
rated Milk Institute, 1938. Pp. 24. 
Free on request. (Paper Cover.) 

Rosert Irwin Rees: An Appreciation. 
Prepared by Raymond G. Fuller. 
New York: National Occupational 
Conference, 1938. Pp. 47. Published 
for limited distribution. (Paper 
Cover.) 

Tue NonTEcCHNICAL AsPEcTs OF ENGI- 
NEERING Epucation. A Bibliography 
Compiled by The Cooper Union Li- 
brary. Bulletin, Engineering and 
Science Series, No. 18. New York: 
The Cooper Union for the Advance- 
ment of Science and Art, 1938. Pp. 
10. Free, with limited distribution. 
(Paper Cover.) 


GOOD HEALTH —GOOD ATTENDANCE 
HELPED BY ONLIWON SERVICE 


Here’s the economical way to keep washrooms 
clean—to help keep students safe from conta- 


gious disease. 


Standard equipment in leading hospitals, 
Onliwon Towels and Tissue are both dispensed 


from locked, sanitary cabinets. 


Ask your local A. P. W. distributor about the 
complete Onliwon service, or write to A. P. W. 


Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Onliwon Towels and Tissue 


The complete washroom service 





TEACHING PracTICEs AND ACHIEVEMENT 
IN PENMANSHIP IN THE PusLic 
ScHoots oF Micnican. By Clifford 
Woody. Bulletin No. 151, Bureau of 
Educational Reference and Research. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, 1938. 
Pp. vitl01. $0.50 (Paper Cover). 

Historic New Rocueire. By Herbert 
B. Nichols. New Rochelle, N. Y.: 
The Board of Education, 1938. Pp. 
xv+212. 

Our Cereats. A Nutrition Unit for the 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades of 
the Elementary Schools. By Mary S. 
Rose and Bertlyn Bosley. Illustrated. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1938. Pp. vit34. $0.35 (Paper 
Cover). 

STANForD UNiversity. New BvuiLpinc 
OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND A 
History oF THE Work IN Epvuca 
TION, 1891-1938. Illustrated. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 
1938. Pp. 35. (Paper Cover.) 

SELECTED LEGAL PRroBLEMs IN Provip- 
ING FeperAL Arp For Epucation. By 
Robert R. Hamilton, Introduction by 
Paul R. Mort. Staff Study No. 7, 
Prepared for Advisory Committee on 
Education. Washington, D. C.: Gov 
ernment Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 
ixt+71. $0.15 (Paper Cover). 


3 EQUIPMENT 


OR 34 years Beck- 

ley-Cardy has spe- 
cialized in equipment 
for new buildings and 
for replacement. Why 
not obtain our catalogs 
on Furniture, Shades, 
and Other Equipment 
now? See for yourself 
the quality and values 
which long experience 
has developed. Write 
today. 





BECKLEY-CARDY *cncssa: i 
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This NEW, easy-to-install 


DRAPER X-L 


WINDOW 


UNIT 


SHADING 


is designed especially for your extra-wide classroom windows 


Now you can shade wide or 
multiple casement windows, 
glass brick panels or windows 
set in such panels! 

Draper’s X-L Window Shad- 
ing Unit fits any light opening 
over nine feet wide. 


This Unit has overlapping 
window shades attached to a 
strong L-shaped steel shield. 


Each shade operates independ- 
ently; the overlapping shuts 
out light streaks. Length of 


shield and quantity of shades 
depend entirely on width of 
your windows. Shades are 
highest quality Dratex cloth, 
in tan, natural, or black (for 
movie and_ slide projection 
rooms). 


The Unit can be mounted on 
wall, ceiling; inside or outside 
of window jambs. Write for 
free desc riptive folder giving 
full details on the X-L unit. 
Address Dept. N. S. 





Visit our Booth G-24 at The American Association of 
School Administrators, Cleveland, February 25-March 2. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 









@® FOR MAKING 


THE PALACE 


HOTEL your nome m 


300 & 
B PLEASANT 3 
B ROOMS @ 


RESTAURANTS 


CINCINNATI 


6TH AT VINE STREETS 


ANTHONY ELSASSER 
Manager 
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Refinish desks, 
Pw tables... ata 
= sibig saving with 


S SKILSAW SANDER 


‘ New improved models produce a 
smooth even finish, without ripples 
or ridges . . . faster and cheaper! 
Easy to use— plugs into a light 















socket. The electrical method for 
refinishing desk tops, resurfacing 
blackboards, tables, stair treads. 


Ideal for manual training classes. 





Thousands in use. 


Write for Complete Catalog 


SKILSAW, INC. 


4753 Winnemac Ave., Chicago 


Ae 





@ Full 32 sq. in. sanding 
area. Ball bearing construc- 
tion. Also made with vacuum 
dust collector. When used with 
our bench stand, instantly 
converted into Bench or Spin- 
dle Sander for manual train- 
ing work. 











CHOOSE 


ARCHITECTS and builders, school boards, building man- 
A agers, all will be interested in the improved Halsey 
Taylor line for 1939! (Featuring the advanced two- 
stream projector and practical automatic stream con- 
trol, these modern fountains meet every standard for 
health-safety and freedom from servicing annoyances! 











THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY, WARREN, OHIO 
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\N APPRAISAL AND ABSTRACT OF AVAIL 
ABLE LITERATURE ON THE QOccuPA 


TION OF; 


Carpenter, Dental Mechanic, 
Vurse, Patternmaker, Plasterer, Sten 
ographic Worker, Welder. Neu 
York: National Occupational Confei 
ence, 1938. (Paper Covers.) 


IT’S SAID THAT— 





Blacksmith, Boilermaker, 
Building Contractor, Cabinetmaker, 


\ / Use, 





\ new open stock pattern called the 
“Meadowbrook,” on Econo-Rim china 
has been brought out by the ONonDaAGA 
Portrery Company, Syracuse, N. Y.... 
The ImpertaL Brass MANUFACTURING 
Company, 1200 West Harrison Street. 
Chicago, has announced a new auto 
matic primer for floor drain traps, de 
signed specifically to eliminate sewer 
gas and foul odors. . . . The Guild 
sander, moderately priced portable elec 
tric belt sander, recently introduced by 
the Syracuse GuitpToot Company of 
N. Y., has the power to do 


all types of sanding and the adaptability 


Svracuse, 


to sand all straight or slightly curved 
surtaces. \ new 16 mm. portable 


continuous projector that is being 


placed on the market in both silent and 
VICTOR 


GRAPH Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, 


sound models by \NIMATO 





embodies a 
principle which ensures trouble-free per- 
formance and protection against film 


patented “advance-feed” 


destruction. 


The Kewanee Botter Corporation, 
Kewanee, Ill., has issued a compact 
catalog giving complete specification 
data and measurements on every size of 
all models of Kewanee boilers... . A 
new projector for 2 by 2 inch and 
314 by 4 inch color slides has been an 
nounced by Spencer Lens Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y.. .. A duplicating ma 
chine that operates on the liquid rotary 
offset principle and duplicates in sev 
eral colors at one time from one master 
is offered by the Netson Corporation, 

West 45th Street, New York City. 

A series of leaflets issued by the 
KAWNEER Company, Niles, Mich., des 
cribes this company’s new all-alumium 


school windows. 


“Punchet.” the new ticket punch 
manufactured by the Wa. ScHOLLHORN 
Company of New Haven, Conn.. is 
strong and rugged and fits the hand 
easily... . The Truscon Laporatorties, 
Detroit, have developed a roofing treat 
ment that will restore the waterproot 
and water-shedding character of the 
root and recolor and renovate its ap- 
pearance. \ new grease dissolving 
cleansing material called Sottene, man 


ufactured for heavy duty cleaning oper- 
ations, has been announced by the 
CLIMALENE Company, Canton, Ohio. 


ComBUSTION Service Company, 1451 
Broadway, New York, has_ recently 
developed a liquid chemical for the 
proper conditioning of fuel oil so that 
combustion and burner operation will 
be satisfactory. All sound effects 
are faithfully. reproduced in the two 
new and improved 16 mm. sound-on 
film projectors by AMpro Corporation, 
2839 Western Avenue, Chicago. 
Laboratory Bulletin No. 503 of the 
U. S. Sronewart Company, Akron, 
Ohio, contains complete and com 
prehensive information on acidproot 
laboratory sinks and piping. . . . The 
multicoupler antenna 
system of Genera Execrric, Bridge 


new all-wave 


port, Conn., offers a solution to schools 
and similar structures in which a large 
number of radio receivers may be oper 
ating at once. 


The duplicator recently introduced 
by the CotumsBis Rippon anp CarBon 
Mec. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y., fea 
tures simplicity of operation and low 
cost method of producing copies. 
Many distinctive features incorporated 
in the Detroit LoStoker are illustrated 
In a new descriptive catalog of the 
Detroir STOKER Company, Detroit. 





the ECONOMICAL 
SOLUTION to your 


waste basket problems 


Waste baskets need no longer be 
big expense items in your budget. 
Standardize on |} l L-COT, the 
National Waste Basket, and you, 


too, will solve this class and 





dormitory room problem, just as 
hundreds of other schools and 
colleges have solved it. 
Guaranteed for five years, V UL- 
COT Waste Baskets are made of 
hard, lightweight fibre. They are 


fire-resistant— won't split, crack, 





or splinter. There is a choice of 





ten well styled models in twelve 
rich colors and four wood grains. 

Write today for the } UL-COT 
Folder, “How to Select a VUL- 
COT for Every Room.” It's FREE 
and it shows every }UL-COT 


model. 








_ NATIONAL VULCANI 


' WILMINGTON = 








|| Be Sure of Quality 









Bakelite Boston 


Inkwe lo. 6 


Spectfy 
SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 


To Insure a Quality Product 
Finest for the New School 
Best for Replacements 
oa 
SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


FIRST AND ROSS ST. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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For March 1939 Side Glances— 





Looking Forward 17 N 
Tue Eprror pleads with school authorities to train pupils for EAR commencement 
automatic response to fire drills; sees in the alleged “Twilight time the pupil bobs up on the crest 
at Teachers College,” the dawn for professional schools in state of the wave, but more than likely this 
universities; salutes the new president of the A.A.S.A., Dr. is the hour when the school adminis- 
Ben G. Granam of Pittsburgh; evaluates N.Y.A. work scholar- trator touches bottom. Manv school- 


ships, and asks that current hazards to school bus transportation 


men, having abandoned that leaking 
be fought until obliterated. 


vessel, Traditional Commencement, are 


Rural Education During Lean Years 20 adrift in a dense fog, some of them all 
The picture is a more cheerful one than might be expected, but sunk. Judging from the SOS calls 
considering the difficult times through which the nation has that cross an editor's desk, they need 
been passing, concludes JuLian E. Butrerwortn, director of a breeches buoy, first aid equipment 
the graduate school of education, Cornell University. and prompt resuscitation measures. 

Unite Chin Cel 4 For these sinking helmsmen, The 


; ee Nation’s ScHoots has equipped a life 
A review of the 1939 yearbook of the American Association 1U1P} 


4 ae ; wa yoat j > fo of a special Com- 
of School Administrators by Hospart M. Corninc. The present boat in the _ . 


° ° . ° . - “nce > ) C : ¥ f ' 
yearbook is concerned primarily with the education of youth mencement Portfolio for April. 


who live in small communities. Manned by a cosmopolitan crew that 

has staunchly outweathered one or 

*Democracy, the Spiritual Way 25 more modern commencements, rescue 
Practically all the unimportant people are educable, maintained is in sight. Keep up your courage, lads 


THropore Geracp Soares, D.D., speaking at the opening session Help is on the way. 
of the A.A.S.A. on Sunday afternoon. ‘ 
*The Dice Are Loaded— 27 | 
aoe oe URAL schools need 
In behalf of tradition and stagnation, says Harry ELMER 
BARNES, in reproving educators for shirking their responsibility 
for promoting social improvement. 


all the attention they can get. This 
year’s yearbook (page 24) considers 
their peculiar needs, and three other 


For Individual Needs 29 authors in this issue speak construc- 
A democratic belief implies that the individual must be edu- tively in their behalf: Butterworth 
cated through his qwn problems of living, according to Pror. (page 20), Chambers (page 60) and 


L.. THomas Hopkins. Murray (page 68). Next month there 


3] will be an article on the small school 
annual, of particular interest to vil- 
lage and consolidated high schools. 

g g 


"Industry’s Democratic Workshop 
How democracy in America has brought about the amazing 
industrial progress that no economic planning authority could 


have foreseen is summarized by ALLEN A. STOCKDALE of the Another article for April is likely to 
National Association of Manufacturers. bring some sharp rejoinders. “Is the 

small town a good place to teach?” is 

Participation of Personnel 32 the question it poses. Paul Herbold, 
The cooperative plan for educational policy making and its who has taught in small towns and 
— and disadvantages are discussed by O iver H. rural districts, has some searching re- 


marks to make on the hazards of such 


*The Successful Administrator 45 a life. 
His responsibility is serving instruction; his aim, providing an 


environment that is most conducive to maximum pupil growth, T 
according to Sipney B. Hatt. HE whole city school 
cies administration had changed. Then, 
*From papers presented at the A.A.S.A. convention in Cleveland, February 25 to with less than a year in office, the 
March 2. | 


newcomers were called upon to formu- 
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> 


late in a few weeks’ time a $3,250,000 
school building program, for a P.W.A. 
grant necessitates prompt action. 
They did it, too, and with economy 
and efficiency. Were they supermen? 
Well, no! 
the benefits of a long range planning 


They were merely reaping 


program. Ten years earlier, a compre 
hensive study had been made, popula 
tion trends predicted, proper sites se 
lected and the public enlightened. 
There remained only a reappraisal and 
a confirmation of the matured plan, 
with recent minor changes. 

This incident took place in Rocktord, 
Ill. Selmer H. Berg, the superintendent, 
will tell of it in detail in the April 
number as a convincing argument for 


long range school planning. 


Partiy responsible 
for the critical attitude of the public 
regarding the school and its curriculum 
is the matter of pupil failures. Does 
the school take steps to reduce failures 
to an absolute minimum or, perhaps, 
to prevent them? 

The principal of Graveraet High 
School, Marquette, Mich., Henning J. 
Anderson, will outline in the next issue 
a study made of unsatisfactory pupil 
accomplishment by the teachers and 
school, a 


administration of his own 


study that was well rewarded. 
Arter April, what? 
Several subscribers have asked what 


they may expect later in the way of spe 
cial portfolios. Without letting all our 
cats out of the bag at one bound, we are 
moved to announce that in May the 
subject for special consideration will be 


Summer Renovation. In June, the 
Portfolio of the Month will consider 
Visual Education. 
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News in Review 78 
Films in Review 80 
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Coming Meetings 85 
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*Education Produces Wealth 
L. Joun Nutratt enumerates the ways in which public educa- 
tion contributes to the production of wealth, and asks in return 
a fair share of the social income for educational support. 


*Curriculum and Child 


CarLeTON WaAsHBurNE, chairman of the yearbook committee ot 
the National Society for the Study of Education, summarizes 
the content of the thirty-eighth yearbook. 


Design in England 
Rocer Tomatin, an English architect, traces the trends in 
English school design to Continental influences. The Burlington 
School for Girls at Hammersmith, which is described, takes 
its inspiration from recent Dutch architecture. 


*Speaking for American Youth 
Youth has its part to play in social planning, states PResiDENT 
Epmunp E. Day of Cornell, and its failure to speak is not a 
sign of either indifference or complacency. 


*National Aid Is Imperative 
Says FretrcHer Harper Swirt, who points to English and 
French systems of national aid in which a high degree of edu- 
cational responsibility is assumed by the state with resultant 


high literacy. 


High Schools or Peasantry? 
Educational inequalities between rural and urban areas in the 
United States are widening the gap between city and country, 
says M. M. Cuamsers, who lists some legal limitations that are 
retarding rural school progress. 


Gang Showers for Girls 
A controversial topic is discussed by Harriet V. Fircupatrick, 
supervisor of physical education for the Cleveland board of 
education. 


From 50 to 1000 Square Miles 


How inequality of educational opportunity was wiped out 
through bus transportation during an eight year period is told 
by L. C. Murray, superintendent at Aitkin, Minn. 


The Convention News 


Administrators’ Extra From Cleveland 
Presenting in tabloid newspaper form a report of the sixty 
ninth annual convention of the American Association of School 


Administrators, which met in Cleveland, February 25 to 
March 2. 


The School Cafeteria 


Learning From the Lunchroom 


An article on policies of school lunchroom management of 
particular interest to administrators is contributed by Evetyn 
SmitH of the University of Illinois. 


Where Kitchen Is Classroom 
The third in a series of five cafeteria layouts selected by Mary 
pEGARMO Bryan, department editor. The cafeteria of Thomas 
A. Edison Vocational School, Elizabeth, N. J., presented this 
month, is used for pupil instruction as well as for school feeding. 
*From papers presented at the A.A.S.A. convention in Cleveland, February 
to March 2. 
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Fire Drills 


CHOOL buildings are unusually hazardous. The 
large majority of them are not fire resistant and 
offer little protection to the occupants. Many of the 
fire-resistant buildings are so constructed that the 
vented air is drawn up to the attic through open stair 
wells, a condition that would result in great loss of 
life if a fire occurred on the first floor. Any building of 
more than one story offers a definite hazard to child 
occupancy. Heating plants are frequently located within 
the building. Shops, boiler plants, coal storage bins 
within buildings, storage rooms and laboratories are 
too seldom equipped with automatic sprinklers. Many 
school plants have a basic plan so involved that cor- 
ridors are dead-ended and getting in or out of some 
sections of a building is similar to learning a maze. 
These hazards may be progressively eliminated, but 
it will take years to do so. In the meantime every 
effort should be made by building authorities to take 
seriously the training of children to automatic re- 
sponse in leaving the building during possible emer- 
gencies. Fire drills should be held at least once a 
month, possibly every week during September and 
October, so that the children may become accustomed 
to leaving the building quiekly and without confu- 
sion or panic. These drills should then be continued 
throughout the year and everyone, including the teach- 
ers, should be required to clear the building. Intelligent 
fire drills are the only means immediately available 
to the teachers and principals to avoid the major 
hazards of fire. They should be a “must” item in 
every school program and their neglect should be fol- 
lowed by definite disciplinary action. The 1939 ob- 
jective: More and Better Fire Drills! 


Twilight and Dawn 


N THE issue of the Nation for Dec. 17, 1938, James 
Wechsler, a Columbia University, not a Teachers 
College, alumnus, writes feelingly about “Twilight at 
Teachers College.” After a rather uncritical glorifica- 
tion of the past in which he apparently sees only “gi- 
ants,” he creates the impression that there has been a 
definite decline in prestige at Teachers College during 
the administration of Dean William F. Russell. This 
article created widespread comment and was answered 


by the faculty advisory committee in School and So- 
ciety (Feb. 4, 1939) and by Dr. George S. Counts in 
The Social Frontier for February 1939. 

With Wechsler’s general thesis we have no immedi- 
interest. Other individuals more familiar with 
inside conditions can determine the truth or falsity of 
these charges. However, a factor that has been over- 
looked in both answers deserves some consideration. 


ate 


When James Earl Russell, a man of great foresight, 
strength of personality, clearness of vision and unusual 
acuity in selecting men, pioneered Teachers College, 
the opportunities for sound undergraduate work in 
professional education, to say nothing of the graduate 
field, were meager. The normal schools were the step- 
children of advanced education and while some uni- 
versities of first rank had departments of education 
in their liberal arts colleges, the conflict between the 
academic disciplines and “pedagogy” was so sharp that 
development of professional education could not be 
called easy. 

This condition Dean Russell sensed, and he was 
the foremost in a group of men who believed that 
professional education could develop only as it became 
independent and separate. At Teachers College the 
idea of complete separation between the liberal arts 
college and professional education was most com- 
pletely carried out. Dean Russell also understood 
clearly and believed firmly that teaching in an insti- 
tution of higher learning must be free. He believed 
in free expression and in competition. Ideas did not 
frighten him. Every conservative thinker added to the 
faculty was deliberately balanced by an ardent pro- 
gressive. The students were considered sufficiently 
mature intellectually to receive all types of stimuli and 
teaching and to make their own choices. Other insti- 
tutions of similar character were too immature to offer 
competition. Whenever a strong personality appeared 
on the educational horizon, he was invited to become 
a member of the Teachers College faculty. This “call” 
was the culmination of many ambitions. 

In the fullness of time, many of the outstanding men 
like Suzzallo, Coffman, Jessup and Cubberley went 
forth to other institutions, carrying with them the tradi- 
tion of freedom in teaching and emphasis upon the 
man rather than organization. Coffpgan and Jessup 
also saw clearly the growing dat of intellectual 





sterility in professional education through the artificial 
and unsound separation of education from its essential 
foundation in the social studies and natural sciences. 
They were responsible for the development of the 
cooperative school of education which sought a more 
logical relationship with the liberal arts college. 

The procession continued. Big men came to Teach- 
ers College and big men left. Their influence began 
to be felt throughout the nation’s schools for the 
professional training of teachers and administrators. 
At their own institutions they likewise trained good 
men who became outstanding teachers and leaders. 
All of the superior students no longer sought Columbia. 
Charles Hubbard Judd was bringing the University 
of Chicago to front rank during the same period. 

Dean Russell also realized that there is a high 
correlation between obtaining students and_ placing 
students. Despite the wishful thinking of the academic 
scholar, professional students pursue advanced study 
primarily to improve themselves for a better position 
and tend to patronize the institution that can combine 
both good education and placement in a happy measure. 

For several decades after the organization of Teach- 
ers College, there was little competition from other 
sources. Columbia had only to crook its finger and 
the educators moved eastward. Teachers College grew 
rapidly. Classes were large. There were big men on 
the faculty, but the average student was also exposed 
to much mediocrity. For every first-rate teacher there 
were some very average teachers. It is one of the prices 
paid for size where certain budgetary practices are 
followed. Students began to attend institutions that 
offered smaller teaching groups. 

Time passes. In 1925 R. M. Hughes made a study 
of the graduate schools of America. In the area of 
education he listed 19 institutions worthy of inclusion. 
Teachers College still outranked Chicago slightly, but 
Harvard, Stanford, New York, Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio 
State, Michigan and Yale were beginning to receive 
recognition. Eells made a general retabulation of this 
study (School and Society, April 24, 1926), placing 
Chicago and Harvard above Columbia University for 
general graduate study. 

The general growth of schools of professional edu- 
cation throughout the country and the development 
of capable scholars in other institutions no longer gave 
Teachers College the full stage. 

In 1934 the American Council on Education made a 
report on graduate instruction and listed ten institu- 
tions as “distinguished” in character without attempt- 
ing further discrimination. These included Harvard 
University, Ohio State University, Teachers College, 
Stanford University, University of California, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Iowa, University of 
Michigan, University of Minnesota and Yale Uni- 
versity. In less than a decade since the first study, 
nine other institutions had been classified as “distin- 
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guished” while an additional 20 institutions were 
listed as well-qualified in this specific area! 

Eells also made a special tabulation of this study 
and reported in a significant table (School and Society, 
June 2, 1934) that Columbia had dropped from third 
to fourth place, and that in the eight years intervening 
between these two studies, seven state supported in- 
stitutions had definitely improved their standing while 
seven voluntary institutions had lost in rank. Cornell 
and Stanford were the only private institutions to show 
gains! 

During the same period significant changes were 
taking place in placement. Boards of education and 
superintendents were feeling the pressure of the move- 
ment toward localism. State supported institutions in 
other parts of the country developed relatively greater 
strength in placement because of better methods and 
better public relations. 

Graduate work in institutions of advanced learning 
throughout the country has made significant advances 
within the last two decades, a healthy and exceedingly 
desirable development both for education and for the 
country in general. No single institution can today 
claim dominance in professional education. There is 
a group of leaders but they share the honors. The 
individual supremacy of Teachers College has passed 
but this fact does not imply that the school has de- 
generated or that the age of educational “giants” has 
passed. Teachers College today still boasts of the largest 
collection of teaching liberals in the country! If it is 
the natural twilight of the supremacy of a single insti- 
tution, it is also the dawn for professional schools of 
education throughout the United States, a condition 
for which Dean Russell is not responsible and which 
he recognizes and heartily approves. 


The New President 


OCTOR BEN. G. GRAHAM, the new presi- 
dent of the American Association of School 
Administrators, has been superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools since 1930, succeeding the late 
Supt. W. H. Davidson, who also had been honored by 
election to the presidency of the administrative de- 
partment of the National Education Association. 
The new president is a native of Pennsylvania and 
a product of its schools, receiving his undergraduate 
training at Westminster College and his graduate work 
at the University of Pittsburgh. He has been twice 
honored by receiving the doctor of laws degree. Start- 
ing as a science teacher in a country school, Doctor 
Graham successively held small town principalships 
and superintendencies until called to Pittsburgh as a 
science teacher in 1909. He was appointed principal 
of a junior high school seven years later, leaving 
Pittsburgh in 1919 to become superintendent at New 
Castle. After seven years he returned to Pittsburgh in 
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1926 as associate superintendent, succeeding to the 
superintendency four years later. 

In his educational philosophy and practice Doctor 
Graham may be classified as a rational progressive. 
He is extremely open-minded to new ideas but is 
probably more interested in the cautious experimental 
than in the more currently popular emotional approach 
to new problems. He was outstanding as a junior high 
school principal and noted for his pioneering work 
with the work-study-play concept in elementary educa- 
tion. 

As an administrator he is soundly realistic and 
understands so well the position of the school in our 
democratic society and the relationship of the people, 
as well as the teaching profession, to the educational 
scheme that he seldom makes administrative errors. 
The Pittsburgh public school system is by no means 
the easiest among the large city systems to operate. 
It is definitely on the “hard side” of the scale. His 
understanding and great social tact, his strong fighting 
qualities, when fighting is essential, combine to produce 
an unusual administrator. 

Doctor Graham is also unusual among schoolmen 
in that he has reared a family of eight children. He 
has for a number of years been active in promoting 
federal aid for education, and in this area has taken 
a statesmanlike long view of the problem. He also 
finds time to be active in a number of professional 
organizations and for five years was associated with 
The Nation’s Scuoots as a member of the editorial 
board. His selection as president is a definite recog- 


nition of his outstanding qualities. 


Grade Separations 


HE shock of the Utah school bus tragedy, when 

the Flying Ute demolished an automobile during 
a severe snowstorm, killing and maiming some scores 
of children, has caused a number of people to raise the 
issue of whether the transportation of school children 
is not too dangerous to continue as an administrative 
policy. They argue that each year sees an increasing 
number of school transportation accidents and that the 
old one room school, poor as it might be educationally, 
at least did not cost the lives of any children. 

While it is possible to sympathize with the feeling 
that prompts such reasoning, the conclusion appears 
to be somewhat wide of the mark. School bus acci- 
dents, like those in other transportation areas, are due 
to a number of reasons. Politics and school bus service 
do not mix well. Competency in drivers must be de- 
termined in terms of the job to be performed and not 
because of political or social consideration. Defective 
and obsolete vehicles are the result of either short- 
sighted economy or lack of an adequate financial pro- 
gram. 

The Utah tragedy was due to the fact that the school 
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bus was forced to cross a dangerous railroad track, 
complicated by low visibility caused by a heavy snow- 
storm. The remedy in this instance is not to eliminate 
bus transportation but rather to push the essential pro- 
gram of grade separations so that vehicular traffic is not 
forced to the risk of crossing a high speed railroad 
right-of-way. 

Fortunately the federal government has recognized 
the danger of these exposed highways and is now sub- 
sidizing a nation-wide program of grade separations to 
eliminate these generation-old dangers. Grade separa- 
tions might be pushed more aggressively and those in- 
volving school bus routes should have first call on 
federal and state funds. 

The answer to these accidents is not the elimination 
of essential school transportation service but the rapid 
overcoming of the current hazards in this field. School 
children can be transported safely if all of the accident 
contributing factors are isolated and _ progressively 
eliminated. 


N.Y.A. Values 


N THE January issue of the Educational Record, 

David R. Williams presents an evaluation of the 
work accomplished through N.Y.A. work scholar- 
ships. His conclusions indicate that the efforts of 
these individuals, when properly directed, have been 
of unusual value in contributing to the extension and 
intensification of research carried on at certain ad- 
vanced institutions of learning. Where the work of 
these students also was related to their field of con- 
centration, these scholarships made possible a practical 
education and the initiation of these students into re- 
search practices that should be invaluable as a part of 
their education. The offering of these scholarships to 
worthy and needy students also permitted them to 
complete their education, which would not have been 
possible otherwise. So far as the evidence presented 
is concerned, the ledger balance must be considered 
as unusually favorable to this emergency practice. It 
makes good reading. 

The N.Y.A. scholarship is sound in concept and in 
practice. The federal government has permitted great 
institutional freedom in working out this problem. It 
has concerned itself chiefly with the major concept 
behind the scholarship project—an equalization of 
individual opportunity by overcoming the handicap of 
economic incapability. Our own impression is to the 
effect that, both in concept and in practice, this attempt 
on the part of the federal government to erase the 
barriers of economic inequality is among the most 
worthy of depression policies. The general policy 
should be encouraged, continued and expanded. 


Aw Unit 
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HAT has happened to edu- 
cation in the rural areas dur- 

ing the period of the depression? 
To answer this question through 
the use of statistical materials is not 
easy because data regarding rural 
and urban schools are often not 
segregated or, when segregated, are 
frequently not given on a compa- 
rable basis over the years. However, 


Geography is 
exciting and 
realistic when 
one travels to 
foreign lands 
by the China 
Clipper, as in 
this Michigan 
rural school. 
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Left: Tools, parts and 
fittings are made in the 
machine shop of the 
White Haven High 
School in Shelby Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, for use 
in other departments. 


in the table on page 22 there are 
presented some useful facts about 
schools in areas having a population 
of less than 2500. By comparing the 
data for each of the several years, 
some notion of the general trend 
during the depression period may be 
obtained. At the present time infor- 
mation for the year 1935-36 can be 


given on only a few of the items. 





Rural Education 


JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH 


As would be expected, there was a 
marked decrease between 1930 and 
1934 in the per pupil cost of school- 
ing and in salaries, although there 
was some recovery in both by 1936. 
Some improvement was shown in 
the average length of the school 
term, in the number attending for 
each hundred enrolled, in the per- 
centage of men teachers in high 
school and in the number of larger 
schools. There was considerable im- 
provement in all other factors re- 
Hecting the situation as to high school 
opportunities and in the preparation 
in one and two 


of teachers in room 


schools. 

So much for a general picture of 
educational trends. While there has 
been, during that entire period, a 
forging ahead for the country as a 
whole, there undoubtedly are rural 
areas, perhaps even entire states, 
where a loss has occurred. Also, 
while in some of these items the 
depression has probably been an im- 
portant, perhaps even the chief, stim- 
ulus to improvement (e.g. increased 
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During Lean Years 


Director, Graduate School of 
Education, Cornell University 


enrollment in high school and better 
training of teachers), in other items 
better conditions probably reflect the 
determination of the American peo- 
ple to give their rural children ade- 
quate schooling despite unfavorable 
conditions. 

Although it would seem that the 
depression offered a powerful motive 
for the reorganization of large ad- 
ministrative units of the county type, 
developments along this line have 
been disappointing. Only West Vir- 
ginia (in 1933) adopted a complete 
form of county unit during this time, 
although in Ohio, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas and other states 
minor changes, looking toward the 
improvement of local units, have 
been made or plans to that effect 
have been proposed. 

There has, however, been a slow, 
but definite, increase during this 
period in the number of larger 
schools made possible through con- 
solidation. This is indicated by the 
figures in the accompanying table 
showing a decline from 1930 to 1936 








Right: Painting sheet metal 
by spray in the metal shop 
at White Haven High 
School, Shelby County, 
Tennessee. Below: Practi- 
cal procedure in home eco- 
nomics cottage at Nuttall 
School, Lookout, W. Va. 
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Left: Pupils in the 
Huff School in 
Kent County, 
Michigan, study 
diets of guinea 
pigs to determine 
the effects of food 
on health, growth 
and temperament. 
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of 18,003 one room schools and an 
increase of 1632 consolidated schools 
(down to 1934). 

In New York State one form of 
consolidated district, the central rural 
school district, has made marked 
progress and has brought, literally, 
an educational revolution in the rural 
areas of that state. This central dis- 
trict, including usually a village and 
its contributing farm _ territory, 
stresses community relationships and 
functions. From 1930 to the present, 
the number of these districts in- 
creased from 65 to 268. About 3500 
smaller have 
been included in this centralization 
program. 

One of 


schools and _ districts 


the really amazing devel- 
opments in American education has 
been the increase in the number of 
secondary school pupils. In the en- 
tire country the percentage of pupils 
in high school increased from 10.2 
per a in 1920 to 17.1 per cent in 
1930 to 22.7 per cent in 1936. As the 
accompanying data show, the rural 
areas have not lagged in this matter. 
The enrollment in the upper four 
grades of the rural high schools in- 
creased from 1,477,000 in 1930 to 


2,202,000 in 1934. The total per- 
centage of the rural school enroll- 
ment in the high school increased 
from 11.2 to 16.1 per cent in 1934, 
while the percentage of those 14 to 
17 years of age attending high 
schools jumped from 39.5 to 60.5 


per cent. In this same period there 
was an increase of 883 rural schools 
offering high school work. 

The last been 
characterized by a revolution in our 


decade also has 


Some Data Regarding Schools in Rural Areas 


thinking on the curriculum. Activ- 
ity types of programs have attained 
wide popularity. There are no defi- 
nite data showing the extent to 
which revised curriculums have been 
introduced into rural schools during 
this period, but that this trend has 
not been insignificant is generally 
conceded. Many of the small rural 
schools, even, have introduced activ- 
ity elements of one sort or another, 
such as an outdoor kiln for a project 
in ceramics carried on in a one 
room school in Monongalia County, 
West Virginia. 

This period has seen also a con- 
tinued expansion in the vocational 
education of rural young people. 
Agriculture is, of course, an impor- 
tant vocation for those in rural areas. 
From 1930 to 1937 the number study- 
ing agriculture in day schools in- 
creased from 114,530 to 230,423. For 
the most part these were boys al- 
though, in 1937, 5022 girls were en- 
rolled. Agricultural training is, how- 


ever, not confined to this type of 


During the same period the 
number of part-time pupils in agri- 
culture grew from 4886 to 29,328. 
These programs are offered primar- 
ily to young men out of school seek- 
ing to extend their vocational 
knowledge. That the needs of adult 
farmers have not been neglected is 
evidenced by the increase from 63,902 
in 1930 to 122,747 in 1937 of such 
persons attending evening schools of 
agriculture. 

Another indication of a growing 
interest in scientific agriculture is the 
marked increase in the membership 
of the Future Farmers of America. 


school. 





This is an organization designed pri- 
marily for boys regularly enrolled in 


agricultural classes or schools. The 
significance of this organization for 
rural life and education may be 
shown by a statement of four of the 
12 objectives stated in the national 
constitution: (1) to develop compe- 
tent, aggressive rural and agricul- 
tural leadership; (2) to create and 
nurture a love of country life; (3) 
to create more interest in the intelli- 
gent choice of farming occupations; 
(4) to participate in worthy under- 
takings for the improvement of agri- 
culture. 

Many types of activities are en- 
gaged in, among which are exhibits 
in local and county fairs, project 
tours, father-son banquets and joint 
meetings with Granges. In 1931 
there were 2500 F.F.A. chapters, en- 
rolling 57,000 members. By 1938 the 
chapters had increased to 5700 and 
the enrollment to 171,000. 

Presumably there has been a cor- 
responding growth in home eco- 
nomics in rural areas, for the 238,058 
studying this subject throughout the 
country in 1930 had grown to 496,- 
225 by 1937. 

The vocational report for 1937 calls 
attention to the fact that in rural 
high schools homemaking and agri- 
cultural departments are, in increas- 
ing numbers, undertaking joint ac- 
tivities that have contributed much 
to making rural life attractive to 
young people. The widely known 
4-H Club organization, with more 
than a million members, also has 
grown in numbers and in influence. 
In the judgment of a competent 


1930 1934 





1926 1936 
1. Cost (current) per + pupil A. D. A. $ 67.72 $ 72.01 $ 53.31 $ 57.22 
2. Average salaries in one room schools $761.00 $788.00 $517.00! si... 
3. Average salaries of teachers, supervisors and principals $855.00 $979.00 $787.00 $827.00 
4. Average length school term (days)... 160.6 160.8 163.19 
5. Number attending for each hundred e »nrolled 81.3 83.6 83.0 
6. Number of public rural schools: 
One room 161,531 148,711 138,542 130,708 
Two room 20,135 23,290 24,411 
Consolidated. . 13,584 15,616 17,248 
7. Number of sc hools offering high school work 13,751 16,744 17,627 
8. Enrollment in high schools (upper four years 1,080? 1,437? 2,202? 
*9. Total percentage of rural school enrollment in high school 8.3 11.2 16.1 
10. Percentage of pupils age 14 to 17 attending high school 29.7 39.5 60.5 
11. Percentage of men teachers in high school 42.6 40.2 44.7 
12. Percentage of teachers with two or more years of normal school preparation: 
One room 23.3 42.1! 
Two room 36.4 60.1! 


1Data for 1935: 2000 omitted. 
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Data are from Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 


1937. 
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observer, this group was particularly 
useful during the depression, when 
money was scarce, in getting young 
people to provide their own amuse- 
ment through local dramatics, danc- 
ing, song fests, skating bees and the 
like. 

But in any 
many young people born and reared 
in rural areas will find their voca- 
tional opportunities in the cities. 
This is due, in part, to the fact that 
urban living has many attractions 
even to those from the country and, 
in part (at least in the United 
States), to decreasing opportunities 


democratic society 


for employment in agriculture. An 
adequate educational program for 
the rural areas should, therefore, in- 


clude facilities for vocational edu- 
cation in industry. 

Developments in this direction are 
as yet relatively meager, but here 
and there one sees evidence of what 
is certain to come. For example, the 
White Haven High School, a part 
of the Shelby County system in Ten- 
nessee, has provided for the young 
men of the rural the 
county six formally organized lines 
of industrial training: woodworking, 
wood finishing and _ decorating; 
drawing and drafting; sheet metal 
work, including welding; machine 
shop practice, and auto mechanics. 
About 200 boys are enrolled. A simi- 
lar program on a less comprehensive 
scale is under way at Bartlett in the 
same county. 

An interesting development along 


sections of 
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this line has taken place during the 
last few years in New York State 
where various technical courses have 
been introduced into four of the 
six state schools of agriculture. In 
October 1938, 307 students were fol- 
lowing specialized courses in such 
phases of industrial work as auto 
mechanics, electricity, watchmaking 
and clock repairing, industrial chem- 
istry, building construction and ar- 
chitectural drawing. This was an 
increase of 128 over the year 1937-38. 
The number admitted to any de- 
partment is strictly limited, but it is 
to be presumed that over the years 
there will be an extension in the 
variety of the programs offered. 
We know from general observa- 
tion that the recent developments in 
adult education have extended into 
the rural areas and that many high 
schools are supplementing the ex- 
tension work in agriculture and 


Above: The home economics 
building at Nuttall High School, 
Lookout, W. Va., was constructed 
of material from an abandoned 
school. Labor was provided by 
the C.W.A. Left: Serving tea in 
the school cottage dining room. 


homemaking carried on 
atively by the federal government 
and the state colleges of agriculture. 
Evening classes in all kinds of gen- 
eral and special subjects have been 
provided, often without additional 
instructional assistance, for those 
who want to keep abreast of new 
developments. 

While many rural schools have im- 
proved their health programs through 
better medical inspection, school 
nurses, dental clinics and_ health 
teaching, little appears to have been 
done in providing special educational 
facilities in the way of sight-saving 
classes, open-window rooms, classes 
for the backward and the like. Now 
and then one hears of activities 
along this line but not frequently 
enough to be convinced that sig- 
nificant progress is being made. 

The picture is a much more cheer- 
ful one than might have been ex- 
pected, considering the difficult times 
through which we have been pass- 
ing. Such facts of national scope as 
one can get, supplemented by 
glimpses here and there of local 
achievements, increase one’s confi- 
dence that we are making substan- 
tial progress toward the attainment 
of a democratic system of education. 
Much remains to be done, however. 


Cot yper- 
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Yearbook Goes Rural 





“Farm Scene,” a W.P.A. mural for the Sunny Acres School, Cleveland. 


HE 1939 yearbook of the Amer- 

ican Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, like the 1938 yearbook, 
is devoted to the problems of youth. 
The earlier publication made a dis- 
tinct contribution to the literature of 
the profession by analyzing all of the 
problems of the nation’s youth in the 
social scene of today. 

The present yearbook is devoted 
to a more restricted area. It concerns 
itself primarily with the in-school 
education of youth who live in small 
communities. Although the scope of 
the study is more restricted than that 
of the preceding yearbook, and al- 
though many phases of the study are 
administrative in nature, the com- 
mission has endeavored to keep con- 
stantly in the foreground the welfare 
of the youth served by the small 
school system. 

It is the hope of the commission 
that this book will not be considered 
just another textbook in school ad- 
ministration. For a long time it has 
been felt that too little study has 
been made of the problems and pos- 
sible solutions thereto which arise in 
the small school system. The pro- 
fession has access to many books that 
deal with administrative problems. 
Too frequently, however, the solu- 
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tions which are suggested to admin- 
istrative problems are technics and 
procedures that are followed in meet- 
ing similar situations in large school 
districts. 

Throughout the several meetings 
of the commission and as a guiding 
factor in the work done by individual 
members, the original intent has been 
kept in mind, namely, to make this 
report a handbook that will be of 
practical value to administrators in 
small school systems. General theory, 
an explanation of technics, proce- 
dures and standards found in other 
books have been omitted except by 
reference. Through the cooperation 
of school administrators in small 
school systems throughout the na- 
tion the serious problems have been 
set forth and solutions have been sug- 
gested in terms of the best practice 
in the field. 

The commission has approached 
its task with the conviction that the 
problems and difficulties in the ad- 
ministration of a small school system 
are unique and that their solutions, 
if effective, must be in terms of con- 
ditions that are found in the small 
school system itself. The publication 
suggests workable solutions and pro- 
cedures. 
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In the preparation of this yearbook 
the commission has been guided by 
certain fundamental principles, ex- 
pressed as follows: 

1. The small community is an es- 
sential and important factor in Amer- 
ican life, since almost half of the total 
population is found in communities 
of 2500 or less and since the number 


of administrative units is vastly 
larger in rural territory. 
2. Since there are many more 


school systems in small communities 
than in large ones and since half of 
the nation’s school population is in 
small centers, the small school system 
vital institution in American 
education. 

3. It is entirely possible to provide 
a rich and complete educational ex- 
perience that will be vital in the lives 
of children residing in small com- 
munities. 

4. The small school system is not 
a mere miniature of the larger organ- 
ization but it is a unique institution 
which should be fully developed in 
terms of its own resources and needs 
without resorting to mere imitation 
of the larger schools. 

5. The entire nation should be 
concerned with the type and effec- 
tiveness of the training given children 
in small school systems, since in those 
schools are many who will migrate 
to and become a part of the life in 
larger centers. 

6. There are two avenues through 
which the small school system can be 
improved: (a) through improving 
practice within the framework of the 
administrative structure, and (b) 
through a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of the administrative structure 
itself. 

7. The superintendent of a small 
school system has a unique opportu- 
nity to render distinguished service, 
which will be of inestimable value to 
the nation, and he should be encour- 
aged and urged fully to explore the 
possibilities for outstanding achieve- 
ment in developing the smaller 
school system as a unique, vital and 
important factor in the education of 
the nation’s youth. 
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Democracy, the Spiritual Way 


THEODORE GERALD 
SOARES, D.D. 


Professor of Ethics 
California Institute of Technology 


HAT shall we do with the 
unimportant man? In the 


aggregate the unimportant are valu- 
able. They make excellent cannon 


fodder. They are needed for cheap 
labor; indeed, civilization is built 
upon them as a base. But the indi- 
vidual is insignificant. 

There is on exhibition at a railway 
station in Kansas a rusty 
old-fashioned coupler with the ex- 
planation that scientific advance has 
now saved the life and limb of the 
modern trainman. But 
mention the long fight to obtain the 
expensive automatic coupler; it was 


western 


it does not 


cheaper for the railroads to defend 
the lawsuits of the maimed. 

A distinguished Scottish preacher, 
in extolling the value of the classic 
discipline of his youth, admitted that 
the rest of the boys at school “had 
The efforts 
of the master were for the “lad of 


to take their chance.” 


pairts.” 

We are becoming more humane. 
We to raise the standard of 
living of the unimportant man, give 
him a simple education fitted to his 
station, obtain for him equality be- 


want 


fore the law, but we are anxious to 
prevent him from gaining political 
and economic control lest he bring 
our whole civilization to chaos. 

It is significant that political phi- 
losophers from Plato to Hitler have 
not believed that the masses have the 
wisdom or can develop the wisdom 
to control society. Almost all of 
them have sought for some method 
to keep the direction of affairs out 
of the hands of the common people. 
But no other system has ever been 
successful. What benevolent despot- 
ism continued to be benevolent? 
What aristocracy ever failed to give 
chief concern to its own advantage? 
What oligarchy ever sought to con- 
serve the good of the whole people? 
An acute English critic recently re- 
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Three New York City high schools have chosen this lithograph, “Bridges 
Over Harlem River,” by M. Oley, an artist on the staff of the New York 
City Federal Art Project, as decorative and typical of the city: Evander 
Childs High School, Jamaica High School and the Joan of Arc Junior High. 


peated the warning against allowing 
the thoughtful few to be governed 
by the thoughtless many, but what 
is to prevent the thoughtful few 
from being particularly thoughtful 
for their own interests? 

Who is the unimportant man? We 
could easily point out those who are 
important, for while no man may 
be indispensable there are a limited 
number who are certainly necessary. 
We have seen a great nation de- 
vitalize its army by murdering its 
generals. The loss of as many pri- 
vates would have been negligible. In 
that sense most men are unimpor- 
tant. 

But no one is unimportant to 
himself. A person is a value. He 
feels it and he knows it. When it 
was urged that the Negro should 
know his place, and keep it, a young 
man of that race asked quietly, 
“What is the place of a free man?” 

Each person is important not only 
to himself but to the group, how- 
ever small, to which he belongs. 
While he may not belong to the 10 
per cent of our population who are 
fitted to receive training for major 
leadership, he may well be compe- 


tent for minor leadership. We need 
corporals of the guard as well as gen- 
erals of division. The family must 
have leadership. In a modern school 
a large proportion of the young peo- 
ple are capable of carrying some re- 
sponsibility. 

Practically all the unimportant peo- 
ple are educable. We do not know 
how far because we are only begin- 
ning to understand education. We, 
who call ourselves intellectuals, know 
something about educating younger 
intellectuals, but there are vast ranges 
of education that are not yet opened 
to school methods. Our decision that 
a child is not able to learn often 
means simply that we are not able to 
teach. 

Every adventure into a significant 
human experience is education; 
every guide in such an enterprise 
is a teacher. The unimportant 
people have the right to be led into 
excursions that are significant to 
them and that will make them more 
important to themselves and to their 
friends. 

When we are measuring the value 
of personality we ought to have M.Q. 
as well as 1.Q. Even admitting that 
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we can really measure intelligence, 
we cannot thereby measure moral 
ability. And while not un- 
related, are not identical. Jesus was 
contemporary with Philo. The lat- 
ter was surely the greater intellect, 
but the Christian world follows the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. Kind hearts 
are not only more than coronets but 
have all 
seen in unimportant people a beauty 
nobility of character, a 


the se, 


more than certificates. We 


of soul, a 


courage and a grace that put to 
shame many an intellectual giant. 
There are first that shall be last and 


last, first. 
Then a social philosophy for today 


must begin with the significance of 


the individual human_ personality, 
spiritually conceived. If man is a 
biologic organism and nothing more, 
if he is a complex machine condi- 


tioned to certain behavior, then he 
may be treated as such, used and 
thrown aside; and particularly the 


stronger machines may exploit the 
weaker But we are the chil- 
dren of a religious faith that does 
not believe that. 


The Social Basis 
Man is a child of God: 


spirit capable of eternal life; man 
can grow ever more God-like. The 
whole meaning of human society is 
the opportunity for the higher and 
fuller development of this spiritual 
being. What else is 
What other values are 
have got man, nothing else; 
one is really unimportant if he has 
this spiritual capacity. We may not 
agree in our religious formulations 
but something like the religious con- 
ception of humanity is the only 
sound social structure. 
The tragedy of the world today is 
the abandonment of this faith. 
There have been many attempts to 
express the spiritual meaning of hu- 
man life. The Jews used a phrase 
which Jesus adopted, the Kingdom 
of God. The King was not a despot 
but a spiritual guide, will write 
Every citi- 


ones. 


man is a 


St ciety for? 
there? We 
and no 


basis for a 


my law in their hearts.” 
zen of the kingdom was equally a 
child of God, obligated so to regard 
every other. No one was unimpor- 
tant but not all were equally en- 
dowed. Some had five talents; 
only but 


equal in responsibility to do their 


some, 


two: some, one, all were 
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best and in eligibility for reward 
according to their capacity to re- 
ceive it. 


Kant used the great phrase, the 
Kingdom of Ends. Every person is 
an end, never a mere means to an- 
other’s end. We may subordinate 
animals even to their death for our 
ends, but not men. A society in 
which each individual had such in- 
trinsic worth would be a kingdom of 
ends. 


Man Is to Be Self-Ruled 


As a designation of our society of 
persons we have agreed on the old 
Greek word “democracy.” The 
Athenian believed that he was ra- 
tional and free, not to be ruled but 
to be self-ruled. These assumptions 
were, unfortunately, not true and 
democracy became the rule of the 
demagogue. The great philosophers 
despised it. Yet the ideal survived. 
Man ought to be rational and free 
and self-ruled. The humanistic 
movement in France revived the con- 
cept. Our great Declaration afhrmed 
it. All men are persons, therefore 
equally each is a value, not each is 
an equal value; each has a life that 
is dear to him, a liberty that means 
everything to him, a way of fulfill- 
ment that is good to him. Upon that 
equality of essential personality we 
have sought build our national 
life. 


Like all dynamic words “democ- 


racy” has grown beyond its etymol- 
ogy; it has become a way of life, a 
faith. Democracy, ‘as we now con- 


ceive it, is such an organization of 
social life as shall progressively af- 
ford to each individual the largest 
opportunity for (1) the development 
of his own personality, (2) the con- 
tribution of his best to the common 
good and (3) participation according 
to his sbilivy in the self-direction of 
the society. It means education, serv- 
ice, control; what he gets, what he 
gives, how he goes. 

Rousseau with his fine insight saw 
that the decision of the majority was 
not true democracy but only a crude 
clumsy method of making necessary 
temporary decisions. We are only 
democratic when we find the gen- 
eral will. Nine-tenths of our com- 
mon life as American citizens we 
never vote upon at all, and yet it 


The 


goes as we all want it to go. 





bulks 


because 
reached a common agreement. 


other tenth 
thought 


large in our 
we have not yet 


A family can be a truly democratic 
society with no voting but much 
discussion and cooperation, each for 
all and all for each. It is the sense 
of being a value and being part of 
the enterprise that gives spiritual 
quality family membership. 

We are seeking to make education 
truly democratic. Our emphasis on 
vocational guidance is the endeavor 
to help the young citizen to find out 
where he can most fully realize him- 
self. The president of our senior uni- 
versity has recently expressed in a 
masterly way his appreciation of 
these new democratic developments 
in education. But, equally, the stu- 
dent of high intellectual promise 
must have his full opportunity and 
it may fifty times as much to 
educate him; and let us insist, such 
inequality is democratic, partly be- 
cause he has the right to the fullest 
personality, partly because he will 
contribute so much the more. De- 
mocracy is not sameness but equal 
opportunity of growth. 


cost 


Intelligent Democracy 


Democracy in politics is the right 
of the individual to decide whether 
the social order is operating for the 
common as he sees it. We 
should elect a few men whom we 
can trust and depend on them to 
govern, holding them strictly ac- 
countable. We should choose experts 
who would decide the many tech- 
nical questions of government and 
require of them fidelity and_ efh- 
ciency. We should not vote on mat- 
ters that we do not understand. It 
is democratic to accept wise guid- 
ance, provided we may choose the 
guidance. 

In commerce and industry democ- 
racy means that the business is to be 
conducted for the common good, 
that of the owners, the workers and 
the consumers. Each party should 
have the opportunity of deciding 
whether the process is satisfactory 
and should cooperate in improve- 
ment. 

It will be infinitely difficult to de- 
velop a true democracy but it is the 
only spiritual way of life. It will 
give us the only society in which a 
good man would wish to live. 
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The Dice Are Loaded— 


In Behalf of Tradition and Stagnation 


DUCATORS have recoiled be- 

fore the actual implications of 
making education the leading means 
of promoting social improvement. 
They have formally subscribed to 
education as the prime agency of 
social reconstruction but have actu- 
ally devoted their practical efforts to 
the inculcation of accepted tradition 
and to buttressing the existing social 
order. 

The purpose 
has altered down through the ages. 
In early society, education consisted 
chiefly in conserving the culture of 
the past and in transmitting the cus- 
toms and the tradition of the com- 
munity. This was a religious as well 
duty. There was little 
thought of passing on the cultural 
tradition for the purpose of improv- 
ing human society. It was assumed 
that the social order was the work 
of the gods and was as perfect as 
could be. The thought of altering 
the tradition would have 
been in itself an act of impiety. 


social of education 


as a social 


received 


First to Question Tradition 


The Greeks were the first to ques- 
tion this attitude, to criticize social 
tradition and to suggest that educa- 
tion might be the instrument of 
social reform and human progress. 
But such ideas were restricted mainly 
to the philosophical students of edu- 
cation and the actual education of 
classical times was devoted chiefly 
to transmitting and reenforcing the 
mores, institutions 
earlier generations. 

In the Middle Ages education was 
primarily given over to inculcating 
divine truths or had a practical end 
in training youth to participate duti- 
fully and efficiently in feudal society 
or in the bureaucracy of the church 
or the state. 

The eighteenth century “perfec- 
tionists” the first impor- 
tant modern champions of education 
as an instrument of social progress. 


and ideas of 


became 
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However, we have come into criti- 
cal times, when we must either make 
good our pretense to installing edu- 
cation as the outstanding agent of 
social leadership or else face the ex- 
tinction of educational prestige, free- 
dom and independence at the hands 
of dictators. In some countries, edu- 
cation too long delayed the assump- 
tion of its social responsibilities and 
has been engulfed in mass propa- 
ganda and paralyzing censorship. 

Our public problems of today have 
become so complex and_ baffling 
that we can hope to solve them only 
through an enormous extension of 
educational facilities. Organized in- 
telligence, which is only another 
name for education, would seem to 
be the only safe guide for contem- 
porary society. 


Results Are Not Applicable 


As a general statement, one cannot 
quarrel with this assertion. But 
when we turn to the practical re- 
sults of contemporary education, 
which costs us several billion dollars 
yearly, we find little to give us as- 
surance that public education will 
lead us successfully out of our cur- 
rent difficulties. 

The outstanding achievement in 
the field of education during the 
last century has been the provision 
of free public education for the 
masses. We have seen to it that 
everybody can go to school, but we 
have been far less wise and profi- 
cient in making certain that what 
our children study in the schools is 
of direct relevance to the solution of 
public problems. Since the days of 
Horace Mann, a century ago, we 
presumably have been educating the 
common man for the duties of citi- 
zenship in the contemporary world. 
Yet, the basic content of education 
still remains roughly similar to that 
which was deemed suitable for the 
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instruction of the children of Euro- 
pean nobility three centuries ago. 

If we are realistic, we must admit 
that our educational program has 
not even attained the horse-and- 
buggy stage. Rather, it is compa- 
rable to the days of medieval chivalry. 
Our curriculum is a strange mosaic, 
compounded of contributions made 
from the Stone Age to the days of 
Rousseau. The present educational 
heritage was built up in an age that 
knew neither democracy nor indus- 
trialism. 


Curriculum Is Archaic 


To be sure, there have been many 
novelties introduced into education 
since the days of Horace Mann, such 
as the social sciences, manual arts, 
vocational instruction and the ideals 
of Progressive Education, but these 
innovations constitute only a small 
part of the educational program and 
they are still viewed with suspicion 
and antagonism by “sound” educa- 
tors. The majority of curriculum 
and educational ideals remain an 
archaic vestige from the old punitive 
era. Our educational offering is in- 
adequate to train youth to live suc- 
cessfully in this age, to say nothing 
of being able to build a better future 
for their descendants. Even in the 
best systems of public education we 
fail to prepare children to earn a 
living or to become competent citi- 
zens. 

Perhaps the most thorough study 
that has ever been made of contem- 
porary education is the recent “Re- 
gents’ Inquiry” into the educational 
system of New York State, the most 
expensive and admittedly one of the 
best public educational systems in 
the United States. In the official 
summary of the findings of this in- 
quiry, Dr. Luther H. Gulick thus 
states the deficiencies of our current 
system of public instruction: 
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“The result is inescapable, the 
school system of the state of New 
York is turning out a great 
number of youth each year, with 
and without diplomas, who are not 
adequately educated, who are not 
prepared to play a helpful part in the 
life of this State. Many are not ready 
to become citizens and to take a use- 
ful part in community and family 
life. Many are not ready to go to 
work and later to adapt themselves 
to. shifting economic conditions. 
Many who should go on are not 
ready for advanced or professional 
education, not ready to pursue their 
technical de- 


now 


intellectual | or 
velopment. 

If this is true of the educational 
offering of the Empire State, it is 
not difficult to imagine the deficien- 
cies of public education in our more 
backward and less prosperous states. 

When we appraise existing educa- 
tion as the 


own 


main instrument for 
planning a new social order, we 
find that it is even more deficient 


than it is in training youth for life 
in the present era. When we look 
upon public education from this 
angle, realistic observers must admit 
that it is, viewed in any broad way, 
literally a social liability. 

Organized education breeds rever- 
ence for the present social order. It 
does not portray realistically the ob- 
vious weaknesses of our society, to 
say nothing of outlining a_ better 
social order and suggesting ways of 
bringing the latter into existence. 
It distinctly loads the dice in behalf 
of tradition and stagnation. 


Mechanical v. Social Thought 


Little fault can be found with the 
present status of technical education. 
But technology already has far out- 
run institutional development. The 
vast gulf between mechanical equip- 
ment and social thought and insti- 
tutions constitutes the supreme chal- 
lenge of our era. Our educational 
system has failed notoriously in ac- 
complishing anything significant in 
the way of bridging this gulf. In- 
deed, it has actually helped to widen 
it through encouraging scientific 
and engineering research and, at the 
same time, censoring social criticism 
and discouraging social planning. 

The only feasible way of bridging 
the gulf between machines and in- 
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stitutions, thus making our present 
social order workable and laying the 
basis for a better one in the future, 
is to extend the amount of attention 
given to the social studies, such as 
social biology, psychology, sociology, 
economics, government, education 
and esthetics. 

But it will accomplish little if we 
simply go on teaching more of the 
old errors in these fields and con- 
tinue inculcating a spirit of intellec- 
tual docility. We must first provide 
a realistic description and analysis 
of the present social 
lutely exposing its seamy side. Social 
criticism is not the whole content of 
the social studies, but it is an impor- 
tant item in their program and one 
that has been notoriously evaded. 
Finally, the social studies must lay 
out the essentials of a 
order for the future and_ indicate 
ways in which it may be accom- 
plished without revolution and _vio- 
lence. 


order, reso- 


better social 


It will, however, accomplish little 
merely to draw up the best possible 
prospectus of an adequate scheme of 
teachers are not 


social studies, if 





“The Story of the Recorded 
Word,” one of the color sketches 
being done for the New York 
Public Library by the Federal Art 
Project, Edward Laning, artist. 





permitted to set forth such a pro- 
gram unhampered by fear of disci- 
pline and dismissal. At the present 
time, it would be impossible for the 
average teacher in any typical com- 
munity to present relevant instruc- 
tion in the social studies over any 
protracted period and hope to main- 
tain his position. Competent teach- 
ers must be assured a safe and per- 
manent tenure. If they are able to 
obtain this for themselves without 
some coherent professional organiza- 
tion, so much the better, but there 
is little evidence at present to sup- 
port the assertion that they can do so. 

The problem of the social respon- 
sibility of education involves more 
than the improvement of education 
in the schools. It brings us directly 
to the issue of adult education. 

The social crisis has become so 
immediate and intense that adult 
education seems to be our chief re- 
liance in social change. We have 
seen that the conventional education 
in the schools and colleges is not 
well adapted to serving the cause of 
social change. Even if it were, some 
decisive form of action in the social 
crisis would have to be taken before 
present college students can assume 
any prominent role in determining 
public policy. Only adult education 
can bring about social change in an 
intelligent and peaceful manner at 
this time. 


Education Must Indicate Reform 


Much has been written of late 
about the relation of education to 
the defense of democracy. Democ- 
racy cannot be saved by phrases. If 
it is to be preserved it must be made 
to work, and this implies sweeping 
reforms in the present system of 
politics and economics. And educa- 
tion must resolutely make clear the 
nature and extent of these reforms 
and indicate the means of bringing 
them about. 

The majority of educators and 
publicists who cry loudly in behalf 
of democracy would recoil in terror 
before the minimum facts as to the 
changes that are absolutely indis- 
pensable, if democracy and capital- 
ism are to be made workable. If we 
are preserve democracy through 
education we must be willing to 
teach those things that can save 
democracy. 
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For Individual Needs 


DUCATION has no purposes. 

It is a term that describes the 
behavior of individuals and groups 
of individuals. When behavior is 
characterized by certain qualities, 
such as acting on thinking, we say 
that the individual is educated. 
When the behavior indicates other 
qualities, such as acting on impulse, 
we say that the individual is unedu- 
cated or perhaps infantile in his ac- 
tions. 

Education is the experience that 
enables the individual to exhibit in- 
telligent behavior. The purpose is 
not in the education. It is not in 
the experience. It is in the efforts 
of the individual to shape his experi- 
ence toward desired ends. Purpose, 
then, is intimately related to or 
bound up in human beings. 

All individuals have needs that 
must be satisfied if they are to func- 
tion normally. As the child grows 
up he finds himself beset by de- 
mands from the self within and pres- 
sures from the culture without. A 
feeling of necessity to do something 


about the disrupting situation is 
called “need.” Consequently, a 


“need” is something personal to the 
individual. He sees it, feels it, thinks 
about it and acts to resolve it. In 
the process he utilizes pertinent ex- 
perience and creates new responses 
for a more satisfactory management 
of the situation. These he incorpo- 
rates into his growing aggregate of 
capital—meanings, values, attitudes 
and the like—for use in acting more 
intelligently in resolving subsequent 
needs. Thus he learns, and through 
learning he shows the behaviors that 
are called education. 


Misguided Education 


Purposes arise in the individual's 
attempt to satisfy his needs. Pur- 
poses are the goals set up by self- 
regulating individuals as a guide in 
satisfying their needs more intelli- 
gently. 

Purposes set up for the child by 
adults outside of and unrelated to 
his felt needs in daily living are un- 
educative or miseducative. Aspects 
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Is it miseducation that 
most pupils are now get- 
ting from primary through 
graduate school? Is the real 
problem of educational 
purposes still untouched? 





of the culture presented to the child 
to study as adult-organized subject 
matter are equally ineffective in 
helping the child build better his 
own directing purposes and, conse- 
quently, represent misguided educa- 
tion. 

Theoretically, the framework of 
our culture is plumbed by the demo- 
cratic conception of life. This in- 
volves three principles of such im- 
portance that without them the 
structure would fall: (1) a profound 
respect for the worth of the indi- 
vidual man and a belief in him as 
a socially creative human being; (2) 
a belief that each individual has the 
capacity to learn how to act on 
thinking and a capacity to shape his 
behavior by purposes that build up 
increasingly intelligent action, and 
(3) a belief in the interactive process 
of living, the making of decisions 
through cooperative deliberation of 
those who must abide by such deci- 
sions. Taken together these three 
beliefs are the common denominator 
of democratic living. 

When belief in the worth of the 
individual is denied, his liberties are 
curtailed and he becomes a tool of 
the dominating groups in the state. 
When belief in the individual’s ca- 
pacity to develop increasingly intel- 
ligent action is eliminated, he will 
no longer be educated to participate 
effectively in purposeful group ac- 
tion. When the interactive process 


is blocked so that the individual’s 
movements in the culture are re- 
stricted to a narrow one-way street, 
the respect both for his individuality 
and for his potential intellectual ca- 
pacity is doomed. 

This belief in the democratic way 
of life implies the education of each 
individual through his own _prob- 
lems of living within which arise his 
felt needs and his own purposes. By 
suspending judgment to make way 
for deliberative action he builds the 
social rather than the selfish life, he 
promotes the good life for himself 
and for others and he brings into his 
own living moral quality as he helps 
by the democratic process to attain 
a better life for everyone. 

In the early conscious life of a 
child, purposes are simple. They 
deal with physiologic needs and are 
closely related to impulsive action. 
They may be grouped around such 
essentials as obtaining food, shelter, 
clothing, rhythm of activity and rest. 


Purposes Expand With Years 


As the child grows older and be- 
comes conscious of the fact that his 
life must be lived with other people, 
his needs are conditioned by the cul- 
ture so that his purposes become in- 
creasingly social in origin. He then 
suspends his actions in the satisfac- 
tion of his needs to contemplate the 
effect of possible behaviors upon 
others and the return effect upon 
himself. Observers say that he now 
wants affection from people, mem- 
bership in social groups, a feeling 
that others believe in him and are 
working to help him regardless of 
his individual differences. 

With increasing maturity the child 
begins to meet his needs by purposes 
involving increasing time and space 
relationships. He is not satisfied to 
use the materials at hand which lead 
to obvious conclusions. He searches 
broadly and deeply in the culture for 
new, fresh, better materials. He pro- 
jects his purposing farther into the 
future, sees it more clearly in rela- 
tion to his past experience. His chief 
concern, however, is still in resolving 





the problems of life in the present. 
He wants to know how to change 
his relationship in the home to a 
more adult status at a time when his 
mother “does not want to lose her 
baby,” but he is also immediately 
concerned about the future possibili- 
ites of getting a job, marrying, rear- 
ing children and becoming the cen- 
ter of a home life of his own. 

The takes into 
account in meeting his needs and 
the more deliberative are his pur- 
poses, the more critical he becomes 
of the culture if the interactive proc- 
ess has been operating throughout 
his life. He sees that the good life 
aborted through 
medieval beliefs, prejudices and un- 
yielding institutions. He sees a need 


greater area he 


for everyone is 


for remedying these conditions and 
his purposes may be extended to a 
dominating life activity of modify- 
ing these conditions to the greater 
gor rd of everyone. 

The chief obstacle to the concep- 
tion of purposes under consideration 
is that adults may conceive of educa- 
tion as something which they do for 
their children or which the state 
does for all of the children. They 
may set up school systems to assume 
the management of such education. 
Those in charge of the school sys- 
tems may think of education as 
something that goes on in a school- 
house six hours a day. They may 
think of its content as coming from 
books written by experts in the his- 
tory of the culture. A number of 
these books in different aspects of 
the culture, when studied together, 
may become the school curriculum. 
The learning of the subject matter 
designated therein may become the 
minimum essentials of education. 
Thereafter, it is an easy step to say 
that the school has objectives, educa- 
tion has purposes, society has aims 
of education, the culture makes edu- 
cational demands. 

On this simple fallacy of reifica- 
tion hangs the miseducation that 
dominates much of present educa- 
tional practice from primary through 
graduate schools. 

An excellent illustration of this 
viewpoint of purposes is found in a 
recent statement on the purposes of 
education issued by the Educational 
Policies Commission. The foreword 
to teachers contains this paragraph: 
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“In this book your Educational 
Policies Commission has tried to do 
just two things. First, we have 
stated what we think the schools of 
the United States ought to try to 
accomplish. Second, we have de- 
scribed some of the things that we 
think need to be done if these pur- 
poses are to be realized.” 

This book written 
from the standpoint of the objectives 
or the concerns of education, the 
purposes of the schools, the demands 
of the culture. Human beings are 
considered largely from the end-view 
of an “educated person” who is func- 
tioning effectively in adult life. To 
develop this educated person the 
schools must be concerned with four 


seems to be 


Mahogany lectern at Roxbury 
Memorial High School, Roxbury, 
Mass., carved by W.P.A. artists. 


great groups of objectives: (1) self- 
realization, (2) human relationship, 
(3) economic efficiency and (4) civic 
responsibility. 

These are carefully analyzed into 
many subdivisions and are clearly 
discussed from the standpoint of 
what an educated adult knows, be- 
lieves or does in each area. Nowhere 
is there a consideration of the child 
struggling to meet his needs more 
intelligently through his own better 
conceived purposes. Nowhere is the 
democratic conception of living, so 
clearly defined in one section of the 
book, translated into a democratic 
means of helping the individual im- 





prove his living at all age levels, 
from infancy to adulthood. No- 
where is education seen as a product 
of the purposeful, goal-seeking 
movements of persons, individually 
and in groups, trying desperately to 
meet their felt needs in a daily living 
more satisfactory for all concerned. 

While this book has made a con- 
tribution in the objectives of educa- 
tion which it has selected and the 
clarity in which they have been dis- 
cussed, the real problem of purposes 
is still untouched. Until educators 
can conceive of education as emer- 
gent in pursuit of evolving purposes 
by human beings at all ages, the 
present miseducation will continue. 

This conception of purpose as di- 
recting the efforts of an individual 
to meet his needs more intelligently 
places far greater responsibilities than 
ever before upon educational work- 
ers. They must begin with the prob- 
lems, needs and purposes that chil- 
dren see, feel and think about. They 
must see that the improvement of 
children’s purposes becomes the cen- 
tral organizing principle of the cur- 
riculum. They must recognize that 
the increasing ability of children to 
solve their problems by taking into 
account more and more pertinent 
meanings makes the desirable life. 

Since children’s problems do not 
occur in a mental, physical, social or 
cultural vacuum, educational work- 
ers must help them obtain the “sub- 
ject matters” necessary for intelligent 
action. This brings prominently into 
the situation other people, such as 
parents and members of the com- 
munity in general. 

Sut this meaning of purpose can 
become effective with children only 
as educational workers, parents and 
all others concerned with the devel- 
opment of children utilize it in their 
own living. They must put their own 
lives in order. They must improve 
their own processes of democratic 
living. They must help build the 
good life for every adult, for the 
learnings from their own purposeful 
growth help them guide better the 
process in the dynamic purposing of 
children. Such a conception of pur- 
pose motivates the learning of pupils, 
teachers and parents in many schools 
in America. To extend it to every 
school should be the dominating 
goal of all educational workers. 
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Industry s Democratic Workshop 


ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


National Association of Manufacturers 


MERICA is a democratic nation. 
No true American wants it to 
be otherwise. The varied experi- 
ments of the world at the present 
time make this sound. 
All true Americans want the demo- 
cratic way of life, cleansed of every 
fault and abuse and released to every 
power and advantage. For the most 


conclusion 


part those who come to live and 
work in our democratic society do 
so to enjoy its benefits, defend its 
philosophies and maintain its prin- 
ciples. 

The American way is one of free 
and competitive enterprise. It is a 
great system, depending largely upon 
education, and puts personality at 
the the atmos- 
phere, work as the secret of progress 


center, freedom as 


and true and just rewards as the 
stabilizing satisfactions and the en- 
abling forces of continued and per- 
fected efforts to better standards of 


living. 
America Invited Progress 


No economic planning authority 
ever could have foreseen, planned 
and organized such an amazing in- 
dustrial progress as has been that 
of America in the last century. It 
could and did happen because of 
conditions of wide open invitation 
to all genius, inventive ability, organ- 
izing capacity, managerial skill and 
the dependability of character pro- 
duced by freedom of education, 
religion and creative initiative. Dic- 
tatorship would have limited par- 
ticipation of thought and effort. 
Regulation and regimentation would 
have killed initiative. The state, 
supreme over the individual, would 


have resulted in  subserviency to 
politics instead of inspiration to 
progress. 


In the American free enterprise 
system one finds working together, 
for the good of the people of the 
nation, the Henry Ford business, 
owned by three, and General Mo- 
tors Corporation, owned by 
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stockholders. In a democratic society 
the entire group of automotive in- 
dustries has aimed for big volume, 
mass production and low unit costs. 
It would seem that free competi- 
tive enterprise connected with edu- 
cation, free religion and creative ini- 
tiative has been a blessing to the 
masses of people, enlarging and en- 
riching their lives. Recent scientific 
research reveals that under our demo- 
cratic form of life workers more than 
40 years of age are valued in business 
and industry because of their experi- 
ence, loyalty and dependability. 


Free Enterprise 


Our government may justly make 
some rules for our free enterprise 
game, but government, in a demo- 
cratic society, does not go into com- 
petition with those who, for the good 
of society, play the game fairly and 
interestingly. Our American system 
of free enterprise is far more than 
just a way of doing business. It 
comprehends good sportsmanship; 
gives free play to the laws of supply, 
demand and competition; develops 
discipline, character and _ initiative; 
raises the standard of living, and im- 
proves the morale of the people. 
Free enterprise, at its best, must be 
entirely free, free from monopoly, 
private and governmental, free from 
government control and intimida- 
tion. In American democracy the 
people tell the government what to 
do, instead of the government tell- 
ing the people what to do. 

In the world today the battle is on 
between two ways of life. As vividly 
suggested by Mark Jones, a choice is 
demanded between two roads to a 
better world, one road is coercion, 
the other, education. 

This second road to the better 
world is found in the conception of 
education. This is the road _ that 
American democracy has chosen. 

In our American democracy al- 
most one quarter of the population is 
in some way connected with educa- 


tion, either as pupils or as teachers. 
In England it is 16 per cent, in 
France and Germany, 13 per cent, 
and in Italy, 12 per cent. 

History shows us the cycles of ris- 
ing and falling dictators. Experience 
reveals the collapse and chaos of the 
failures of man-made schemes and 
the cruel rulings of selfish though 
powerful persons. Democracy, with 
free enterprise and competition, gives 
us a record of 150 years of American 
constitutional where 
business and industry, through the 
freedom and cooperation of educated 
individuals, have produced a nation 
of better health, better living and 
working conditions, more of life’s 
good things, with higher wages to 
buy them. A nation with 6 per cent 
of the acreage and 7 per cent of the 
population, yet with 50 per cent of 
the railroads, telephones and devel- 
oped electrical energies, uses 50 per 
cent of the coffee, tea and rubber, 
66 2/3 per cent of the silk, 33 1/3 
per cent of the coal, 66 2/3 per cent of 
the crude oil and makes 92 per cent of 
the automobiles. America is where 
most of the wealth is in the hands of 
a happy, educated people. 


government 


A Humanly Cooperative Way 


This is our American heritage. 
Business has a most important role 
in a democratic society. Business is 
always seeking to serve in a better 
way a democratic public which is 
free to use and enjoy better service. 
For years communities have grown 
enriched by the profits of successful 
business. Industries have expanded 
upon their honest profits and free 
people have been enriched by the 
expansion. Wherever there are closed 
and dilapidated factory buildings 
there also are unpainted homes, de- 
pressing surroundings, a citizenry in 
dejection and the cultural and in- 
spirational side of the people’s life at 
low ebb. Business is the effort to 
create a better and richer life for the 
people. Democracy is the expression 
of the intelligence and cooperation 
of the people in that effort. There 
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is no way of speeding up the race 
without winding some runners. 
Democracy is not first and foremost 
a way of setting the pace to the in- 
dolent and easily satisfied. Democ- 
racy is a humanly cooperative way 
of inspiring the adequate to their 
best, stimulating the indolent to a 
better try and resulting in such suc- 
cess that the fruits of the whole may 
provide a humane program for that 
constant margin who either won’t or 
cannot succeed in the risks and free- 
dom of a true democracy. 

The role of democracy is to keep 
all mind and soul capacities alive 
and alert that dreams and hopes and 
initiatives may not be killed or even 
deadened. The role of business in a 
democracy is to provide the oppor- 
tunity to make jobs, produce goods, 
incomes that will make the 
democracy free and released finan- 
cially. When government expendi- 
tures become so great that taxes are 
a nightmare to the people and mill- 
stones to business, then the true and 
sincere democracy of citizenry co- 


create 


operation is over and the enslave- 


ment of public business and private 
personality has actually begun. 
Even God does not take the réle 
of dictator. Even God does not regi- 
ment his children. He allows them 
to take the risks of freedom, make 
the blunders of liberty and reap the 
rewards of physical labor, mental 
creativeness and spiritual struggle for 
character. God did not finish the 
world and turn it over to us to be 
used in idle, irresponsible security. 
He makes every day a risk and gives 
to every struggle the strength and 
discipline of character. He left us 
to discover the raw material, to learn 
the laws of procedure and put the 
world together as the years roll by. 
He left the oil in Trenton Rock, 
the aluminum in the clay, the paper 
in the pulp, the electricity in the 
clouds. He left nature’s forces un- 
conquered, her laws undiscovered, 
her problems unmastered. He left 
music unwritten, poetry undreamed, 
dramas unplayed, history unwritten 
and the souls of men to work out 
their salvation with fear and trem- 
bling. This is the price of freedom. 





Participation of Personnel 


HE first 


schools in 


superintendents of 
America were ap- 
pointed in Buffalo and Louisville in 
1837 and in Providence in 1839. The 
intervening century has witnessed 
an unprecedented growth in business 
and industry, as well as the develop- 
ment of large urban centers in the 
United States. Public school systems 
have kept pace with this growth and 
lay boards of education, realizing the 
technical complex 
school management, have delegated 
the administration of schools to a 
responsibile executive. The super- 
intendent of schools has thus been 
placed in a position of authority and 
responsibility. 

One of the principal reasons for 
the development of autocratic pro- 
cedures in school administration was 
the constant demand for efficiency 
which was placed upon the super- 
intendent by boards of education and 


and nature of 
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Assistant Superintendent, Lincoln, Neb. 


the general public. Industry and the 
army furnished the only patterns of 
administrative procedure that were 
available. 

A new concept is evident in school 
administration, providing for the 
participation of employes in policy 
formation." This concept gives new 
interpretation to the work of the 
school administrator. The emphasis 
of his leadership is changed from 
that of authoritarian direction to the 
inspirational encouragement of all 
employes to make contributions for 
the welfare of the whole group. 

The development of administrative 
policy offers opportunity for wide 
participation on the part of school 
employes. Recommendations of pol- 
icy are made by the superintendent 
to the board of education. It be- 


*Bimson, Oliver H.: Participation of School 
Personnel in Administration. Published by 
the author at Lincoln, Neb., 1939. 





comes the responsibility of all mem- 
bers of the school system to act in 
accordance with policies approved by 
the board, with the understanding 
that policies may be subject to review 
when it is deemed desirable or neces- 


sary. 

One of the most outstanding ele- 
ments in this philosophy of school 
administration is that the adminis- 
trator can expect cooperation only 
insofar as his co-workers understand 
and share the aims of the entire 
group. This philosophy accepts the 
principle that collective thinking is 
usually better than individual think- 
ing, and it proposes that all who are 
concerned with carrying out a policy 
should participate to the extent of 
their respective abilities in the formu- 
lation of that policy. 

Participation is essentially an atti- 
tude of mind rather than a form of 
organization. It must recognize the 
rights of others and appreciate the 
contributions to be made by all 
persons qualified to render compe- 
tent judgment. Participation in pol- 
icy making does not in any sense 
eliminate the responsible executive; 
rather this type of procedure makes 
available to him the combined judg- 
ments of many different 
The executive is still held respon- 
sible for the recommendations that 
he makes to the board and for the 
proper execution of policies that have 
been approved. 

One of the greatest advantages of 
participation in administration is the 
recognition of the value of coopera- 
tive judgment through which stimu- 
lation is given to all employes to 
make their contributions, with a bet- 
ter understanding of administrative 
policy on the part of these employes. 

One of the principal disadvan- 
tages is that the method is slow. Not 
all employes are interested in par- 
ticipating and many are not qualified 
to do so. From the standpoint of 
strict order, system and efficiency, 
democracy must yield the way to 
authoritarianism. However, if one 
is to consider the educational effect 
upon the individual, a cooperative 
plan for policy making is far supe- 
rior. Industry has made some success- 
ful attempts to make use of the coop- 
erative method of administration. 
Education may be able to point the 
way in this respect. 


persons. 
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Administrators Gather, 10,000 Strong, 
for A.A.S.A. and 46 Other Conventions 


Arthur B. Moehlman 
More than 
ered in Cleveland 
until March 
ventions and almost a dozen special 
conferences, with the meetings of the 
American Association School Ad- 
miunistrators, alone totaled 250 
and included 700 speakers, 
as the chief center of attraction. Only 
the Progressive Education Association 
seemed to be missing. Its convention 
was held in Detroit prior to the Cleve- 
land meetings. 


10,000 educators gath- 
from February 25 
3 for a series of 46 con- 


of 
which 


sessions 


The convention theme, as developed 
by President John A. Sexson, superin- 
tendent Pasadena, Calif., 
grew out of the three major contri- 
butions toward the formation of a 
comprehensive educational policy pub- 
lished the last year by the 
Policies Commission on 


of schools, 


within 
Educational 


the function, purposes and _ structure 
of public education in the United 
States. 

Speakers of national and _interna- 


tional reputation appeared on the big 
general programs that drew audiences 
of 5000 to 10,000 people twice a day 
to the municipal auditorium. Bertrand 
Russell, English philosopher and math- 
ematician, appeared on the program 
of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals, and Jan Masaryk, former 
minister from Czechoslovakia to Eng- 
land and son of the first president of 
that republic, offered some significant 
thoughts on democracy while Ben S. 
Cherrington the Department 
State brought to the educators certain 
implications of the “good neighbor” 
policy the United States the 
South American republics. 


ol of 


ot to 


Some of the Headliners 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes discussed the development and 
conservation natural resources 
and advanced reasons for the impor- 
tance of creating a department of con- 
servation. 

Other 


of our 


headline 


speakers were 
Harry Elmer Barnes, historian and 
editorial writer; Allen A. Stockdale 


of the National Association of Manu- 
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Heads A.A.S.A. in 1939 














Ben G. Graham, new president, 
in an informal pose before the 


convention hall in Cleveland. 

facturers; J. A. Johnston, warden of 
Alcatraz prison; J. R. Drummond, 
editor of the Christian Science Monti- 


tor, and Wilbur S. Forrest of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 
Other general features were the 


Sunday evening panel on the question, 
“Is the Press Censored?” and “Amer- 
Town Meeting of the Air.” 
Much program emphasis was given to 
the need for federal aid and the Na- 
tional Education Association’s plans to 
obtain it. The use and value of radio 


ica § 


were featured not only in convention 
but in the extensive 
broadcasting of convention features. 
Twenty-four coast-to-coast broadcasts 
were made on three national chains, 
on one of which Walter Hampden 
read a portion of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address. 

While these performances in the 
“main tent” attracted the major atten- 
tion of the press and visitors, the 
administrators were kept hard at work 
in special clinic and small panel and 
general discussion sections in the after- 


(Continued on page 35) 


meetings, also 


New President Views 
Needs of High School 


Youth and Democracy 
the 


“The totalitarian states teach 


| world one thing—the significance of 


education,” in the words of Ben G. 
Graham, superintendent schools, 
Pittsburgh, and new president of the 
A.A.S.A. 

Russia, Germany and Italy have care- 
fully planned programs to inculcate in 
the minds of their youth a philosophy 
of government, a fanatical belief that 
the individual exists only for the state. 

If democracy is to live, free public 


of 


education in democractic ideals is nec- 
essary, Doctor Graham declares. If an 
act of government is to be the law of 
the land, if an act of government is to 
be an act of the people, it is essential 
that the people be trained in these 
beliefs. 

The problem of the secondary school 
student also comes in for emphasis by 
the new president. The reorganization 
of the curriculum on the secondary 


| level is the most vital purpose of edu- 


cation today, he believes. 

Increased leisure, unemployment, 
changes in family and church life, 
group living and propaganda have 
made the task of character building 


_ and of education a totally new thing. 





The schools have not kept pace with 
these changes, Doctor Graham declares. 





Payson Smith Receives 
Award From Exhibitors 


High tribute to Payson Smith as a 
statesman in educational administra- 
tion was given by Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of schools, Den- 
ver, in making the presentation of the 
1939 American Education Award of 
the Associated Exhibitors. 

Those who so appropriately chose 
Payson Smith as the recipient of this 
award had in mind his qualities as an 
outstanding educator, Doctor Stoddard 
said, but undoubtedly they were actu- 
ated by other conditions as well. While 
it is true that our primary purpose is 
to honor him, it is equally true that 
we are paying tribute through him to 
that for which he stands. It is what 


(Continued on page 35) 
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School Building Council 
Divides Its Time Between 
Federal Aid and Planning 


The tenth annual conference of the 
National Advisory Council on School 
drawing much 
than at any 
previous meeting, divided its sessions 
between consideration of the planning 
secondary buildings and 
continued federal aid for school build- 


Building Problems, 


more audience attention 


ol school 
ing programs. 

Dr. Mary Hayes, assistant to Aubrey 
Williams, national N.Y.A. director, 
told the educators and architects what 
youth was demanding of secondary 
education, while Dr. Chester F. Miller, 
superintendent ot schools, Saginaw, 
Mich., presented the plans for the new 
Arthur Hill High School as an il- 
lustration integrated community 
planning, carrying the project picto- 
rially from the initial survey financed 


ol 


through C.W.A. to the completed 
building partially financed through 
P.W.A. 


Describe Theater Planning 


At the afternoon session, Lee Simon- 
son, scenic designer and theater con- 
sultant, the technic 
developing a theater plan for secondary 
and Mildred Harter the 
public school system of Gary, Ind., 
discussed possible educational programs 
for the completed high school theater. 
Arthur B. Moehlman of the University 
of Michigan presented “The Need for 
Continued P.W.A. Aid _ for School 
suildings.” 

The council went on record unani- 
mously favoring federal aid to public 
education through visiting federal 
agencies such as P.W.A. and W.P.A., 
both of which for 
their efforts in stimulating essential 
school plant construction activities 
throughout the nation and thereby set- 
new standards for financially 


described 


schools ot 


were commended 


ting 
pressed school districts. 

At the business meeting held at the 
close of the day’s program the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1939- 
1940: 

Francis R. Scherer, Rochester, N. Y., 
president; Raymond V. Long, Vir- 
ginia State Department of Public 
Instruction, first vice president; Arthur 
B. Moehlman, University of Michigan, 
and editor, The NaTion’s SCHOOLS, sec- 
ond vice president; David Weglein, 
Baltimore public schools, third vice 
president; Alice Barrows, U. S. Office 
of Education, secretary; W. F. Credle, 
North Carolina State Department of 
Education, treasurer. 
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Ickes Urges Teaching of Conservation 
in Schools; Also Conservation Department 





College President Tells How 
to Select Better Teachers 











Better selection of students by teach- 
ers’ colleges and better self-selection are 
urged by President Frank E. Baker of 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee. 

“There is enough evidence to prove 
that the profession of teaching is not 


' drawing better than the run of the 


mine of the products of our high 
schools, and only the best are good 
enough to be educated for the profes- 


sion that is so vital to the future of 
democracy.” 
Such selection for admission to 


teacher educating institutions as there 
has been has been based largely on 
academic standing. The kind of selec- 
tion that will assure better teachers 
must be based on the more vital factors 
of personality, social intelligence, pro- 


fessional interest and cultural back- 


| ground. 


| and 


A program based on these factors will 
have to be based on a cooperative ar- 
rangement with the public schools, 
involving cumulative records. 

Doctor Baker thinks, too, that there 
must be more self-selection in the pro- 
fession of teaching. This will occur, 
he states, only when teaching receives 
the social and financial recognition to 
which its importance in a democracy 
entitles it. 


Furniture Withstands Tests 


There could be no question about the 
ability of school chairs and desks to 
stand up effectively after the tests to 
which they were subjected in one man- 
ufacturer’s display. It was a testing 
laboratory indeed staged in all the 
glamor of a circus wagon, brilliant red 
white. Within, the visitor wit- 


| nessed a veritable torture chamber for 


| furniture. 


Chairs were receiving the 


| impact test, the twist and tortion tests. 
| Hinges were subjected to the cruelest 


strain. Auditorium seats were being 
tilted and bounced. And that is not 
all! Outside, in plain view of every 


| passer-by, tests were being made on 


finishes! Boiling water, for example, 
was being poured for twenty minutes 
at a stretch on a lacquer finish. A cold 
water test ran forty-eight hours, and 
a test in which a 5 per cent solution of 
trisodium was being applied was due 
to run eighteen hours. 


Are the waste and pillage and threat- 


_ ened physical destruction of our coun- 


try less important than the names of 
state capitals? Is the pollution of a 
river by sanitary sewage and industrial 
waste less important than the location 
of that river on the map? 

The secretary of the interior, Harold 
L. Ickes, thus challenged the A.A.S.A. 
on the topic of why conservation is not 


| taught in the schools. 


“Carry the reality of this problem 
into the schools, in living words and 
phrases, not as bone-dry generalities, 
and the problem of protecting our natu- 
ral resources would be solved within a 
generation,” Secretary Ickes declared. 

The first half century of the conser- 
vation movement had to do with the 
protection of remarkable scenic areas 


| by the establishment of national parks, 


the setting up of a national forest sys- 
tem and government protection of wild 
lite. 

Next came a partial awakening to 
the reckless waste of petroleum and 
coal. Finally, the American people 
have been forced to recognize that the 


| greatest national possession of all, the 


land itself, is being destroyed through 
erosion and other causes. 


Too Much Attention to Detail 


In building up the agencies of gov- 
ernment to carry on this broad but 
haphazard program of conservation, 
far more attention has been paid to de- 
tail than to the plan as a whole, the 
cabinet officer declared. In fact, “there 
has been no plan as a whole.” Conser- 
vation activities that are closely related 


| to one another are scattered among sep- 


| their location. 


arated government departments, with 
neither rhyme nor reason to determine 
This makes it harder 
to get rid of the old system of waste 


_ and despoilation. 


The solution to the problem, in Sec- 
retary Ickes’ opinion, lies in the crea- 
tion of the office of Secretary of 
Conservation. This new government 
department would have charge of all 
the chief forms of conservation, except 
the soil conservation of lands in private 
ownership. The latter logically belongs, 
Secretary Ickes feels, in the department 
of agriculture. 

Finally, in Mr. Ickes’ mind, there is a 
great need, even greater than to teach 
conservation in the schools, to make all 
America a school in which to teach the 
conservation of democratic government 


' to all the people. 
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Administrators Gather 
for 47 Separate Conventions 
(Continued from page 33) 


noons and in the informal “lobby- 
clinics” in their remaining free time. 
These afternoon gatherings consisted 
of small groups and were built around 
special topics of interest, such as 
“Propaganda,” “Social Interpretation of 
the Schools,” “Public School 
Administration,’ “Leadership” 
“School Plant.” 

An unusual feature of the conven- 
tion, developed partially in 1938 and 
greatly extended in the 1939 meeting, 
was the presence at each of these series 


Jusiness 
and 


of clinic meetings of a leader who was 
responsible not only for directing the 
discussion, but also for a summation 
and an appraisal of the meeting. This 
written appraisal of the entire conven- 
tion was presented in printed form at 
the Thursday afternoon general session 
as a “Summarization and Implementa- 
tion” of the convention. 

The organizations participating in 
this largest and most important of 
the educational gatherings included: 
Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, American Educational 
Research Association, National Advi- 
sory Council on School Building 
Problems, National Council of Edu- 
American College Personnel 
Association, American Council on 
Personnel and Guidance, National So- 
ciety ot College Teachers of Edu- 
cation, National Society for the Study 
of Education, American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals, 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, the American Council 
on Education, Educational Press Asso- 
ciation, National Association of School 
Secretaries, Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, Department 
of Visual Instruction, National Advis- 
ory Council on the Education of Ne- 
groes, National Association of Deans 
of Women, and many other minor 
institutional or regional groups. 

The enormous amount of detail nec- 
essary to run so huge a series of edu- 
cational conventions as gathered in 
Cleveland last week is scarcely appre- 
ciated by even the most hardened con- 
vention goer. The credit for unusually 
fine staff work is due to Sherwood 
Shankland, secretary of the A.A.S.A., 
and to Belmont Farley for his capable 
organization of the convention pub- 
licity and radio programs. 


American 


cation, 
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Teacher Training Schools 
Have Inspired Elementary 
Education to Efficiency 


Dr. Payson Smith claimed for the 
state normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges credit for providing the inspira- 
tion and leadership that have brought 
the elementary school, “with all its 
admitted defects, to a decent state of 
efficiency” in a speech before the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges. 

He reviewed the accomplishments of 
state teacher education during the last 
century and predicted that all institu- 
tions that educate teachers “must and 
will expand in purpose, will increase 
in scope of service and will grow in 
strength and influence.” 

His talk highlighted a special observ- 
ance by the teachers’ college group of 





Payson Smith was this year’s 
recipient of the American Award. 


the centennial anniversary of the first 
state teacher training institution in 
America, the state teachers’ college at 
Framingham, Mass. 

In an address before the same group 
earlier in the day, Prof. A. L. Crabb 
of George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers asserted: “The time will come 
gradually when parents will rise above 
that witless state which permits the 
dull and unfit to teach their children.” 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded Roscoe Pulliam, president, 
Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale; Frank W. Thomas, 
president of the state college at Fresno, 
Calif., and president of the organiza- 
tion; Dr. Frank W. Hubbard, assistant 
director, research division, N.E.A., and 
F. E. Engleman, president of the State 
Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. 


| Children's Vocabulary Found 


to Reach Astounding Total 


Probably the most ambitious attempt 
yet made to discover the words most 
frequently used by children at each 


| grade level was described by Henry D. 


Rinsland, professor of school measure- 
ments, University of Oklahoma, before 


the American Educational Research 
Association. 
More than 6,000,000 words were 


counted in school papers done by chil- 
dren from grades 1 to 8 in some 700 
schools and counties in every state, or | 
per cent of the elementary population. 

First big surprise was the number 
of words found in the first grade papers 
—5103. In grade 8 papers, 17,925 dif- 
ferent words were used by pupils. This 
is the largest number of different words 
ever found in children’s writing. 

The total vocabulary of 20,000 dif- 
ferent words with the frequency with 
which each word occurs in each of the 
elementary grades will be published 
shortly. 


Payson Smith Receives 
Award From Exhibitors 


(Continued from page 33) 


he has done and is doing, his philoso- 


| phy, his ideals that we honor tonight. 


It is because he represents so much 
that is worth while in American life, 
so much that we ourselves aspire to 


| achieve, so much that we cherish for 


our schools, that we pause in_ this 
| manner to salute him. 
“It is because Payson Smith has 


raised his voice so vigorously during 
this generation in protest against everv 
suggestion of possible federal control 


| of our schools that he has come to per- 
sonify this struggle. The inequalities 


of educational opportunity in America 
are a matter of common knowledge 
and the necessity of federal aid is gen- 


| erally admitted. But if the price of 


such aid is even the first step toward 
federal control of our schools, or even 


| the beginning of the denial of the 


principle of local initiative and control 
our educational 


in scheme, we shall 
| continue to refuse to barter on that 
basis. 


| schools 


“It is because Payson Smith stands 
for this long struggle to retain the tra- 
ditional status of the public schools in 
the American democracy, to preserve 
the spirit of that democracy and to 
maintain the independence of these 
in performing their unique 
function, that we honor him here.” 

Frank Gregor Jr., president of the 
Associated Exhibitors, presented the 
award to Doctor Smith. 
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Actual Application of Products to School 
Use Is Manufacturers’ Exhibit Theme 


There was “eye” appeal aplenty in 
the exhibits that taxed the spacious 
auditorium at Cleveland. This was to 
be expected with 
“Application to Purpose” 


theme as 
happily se 
lected and closely adhered to by some 


such a 


three hundred exhibitors. 

With striking effect products were 
shown for the most part in the light 
of their actual application to school use. 
Many of the displays were brand new; 
tamuiliar been re 


other settings had 


tained but with fresh trimmings; all 


were arresting, compelling and de- 
signed to tell their story. 

This trend toward practical visual 
exhibits, which in some instances was 
sufhciently comprehensive to cover the 
whole school plant, marks a new high 
standard for displays of this type. 
Everywhere the visitor turned there 
was something to attract his attention. 


To make 


greater 


these showings of even 


interest there were seminar 
rooms in which sectional meetings were 
held on various topics, such as visual 
finance, all tying in 


with the general theme of the biz show. 


instruction and 


Variety was even more apparent than 
in previous years. Everything from pen 


points to travel tours could be found 


somewhere among the maze of dis 


plays. Again the textbook publishers 
topped the list. They also ranked well 
up front in showmanship. What more 
show books for 


effective setting to 


example than a replica of the Little 
Red Schoolhouse with book bins filled 
to overflowing with all the confusion 
that appeals to every book lover. In 
another exhibit monster volumes 
formed the background, bearing titles 


that could not be overlooked. 


Stream of Pennies 


Manufacturers of cleaning chemicals 
outdid themselves in supplying eye ap 
peal. In one such exhibit a stream of 
pennies rolled endlessly before the eyes 
of the attesting to the 
omies that he might expect. Elsewhere 
school was 


visitor, econ 


the interior of an entire 
set up in miniature depicting modern 
cleaning methods as applied to the 
cafeteria, locker rooms, gymnasium. 
Mural 
tures and modern lighting were em- 


photographs, revolving _ pic- 


ployed more generally than ever before, 
with plenty of color thrown in. Color, 
in fact, was everywhere—in the dis- 
plays as well as in the products on 
modern was 


view. Influence of the 
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evidenced in the bleached finishes now 
available in school furniture. Oyster 
white even was revealed in home eco- 
nomics equipment. 

Certainly the manufacturer of school 
seating who staged a laboratory in 
desks and chairs alike under- 
went the severest tests, described else 
where in detail, credit for 
an original idea executed most effec- 
tively. Another seating manufacturer 
told his story in seven large volumes 
stacked across the back of the exhibit, 
each one illustrated with a lighted inset 
showing a specific model. 

There were playground equipment 
and athletic equipment, even to rubber 
soled shoes designed to provide the 
right posture foundation. Washing fa 


which 


deserves 


cilities, too, were not overlooked, par 
ticularly as provided in generous cir- 
cular fountains. But, as indicated at 
the start, it was that kind of a show, 
with something for everybody and with 
demonstrations to show the products’ 
functional purposes. 


Child Development Person Has 
All Round View of the Child 


Two contrasting pictures, that of the 
child development person and the edu- 
cator, were drawn by John E. Ander- 
son, director, Institute for Child Wel- 
fare, University of Minnesota, in an 
address before the National Society for 
the Study of Education. 

“Trained primarily in research, the 
child development person takes an all 
round view of the child and considers 
education an incident, though an im 
portant one, in the forces that fashion 
the child. Although concerned mainly 
with normal children, he also studies 
abnormal and exceptional children. He 
uses the tools of statistics and the ex- 
perimental method and has forged new 
technics. His 
point of view is more closely allied to 
that of the parent, the counselor or the 
clinician than to the point of view of 
the educator 

“On the other hand, the educator ts 
interested in teaching materials and 
methods of instruction. His background 
is the curriculum. He constantly makes 
what shall and _ shall 
not be taught. He moves in the field 
of action; he cannot wait upon the 
latest scientific knowledge before meet- 
ing the problems of the multitudes of 
children that pass before him.” 


observational essential 


decisions as to 


Bertrand Russell Tells 
Business of Public 


Education in Democracy 


The kind of education that is nec- 
essary if democracy is to succeed draws 
a curiously difficult line psychologically, 
because it needs two things that tend 
in different directions, said Bertrand 
Russell, the eminent English philoso- 
pher, in an address before the depart- 
ment of secondary school principals. 

On the one hand, every man needs 
to have a certain degree of self-reliance 
and self-confidence, a certain willing- 
ness to back his own judgment and to 
set forth his own point of view, to 
defend it, to do propaganda for it, to 
organize the propaganda, if necessary; 
all the ordinary business of democratic 
politics implies confidence in one’s own 
judgment. 

On the other hand, if democracy is 
to be workable, a man must be willing 
to submit to the authority of the ma- 
jority when that authority goes against 
him. 

The 
tion to democracy, Lord Russell said, 
is to try to produce the type of char- 
acter that is willing to advocate its 


business of education in rela- 


own opinion but that also is willing to 
submit to the majority when it finds 
the majority going against it. 

“I should like to see people exposed 
in schools to the most vehement and 
terrific argumentation on all sides of 
any question,’ the British earl de- 
clared. Democracy must construct an 
education designed to counteract the 
natural credulity and the natural in- 
credulity of the uneducated man; be- 
cause the uneducated man has these 
two opposite defects: he believes a state 
ment when no reasons are given for it, 
and equally he disbelieves it when rea 
sons are given. 


Jewelry Craftsmanship Shown 


These modern days are not so dif- 
ferent, after all. That is if you’re think- 
ing about jewelry craftsmanship. They 
use much the same methods now as 
they did in the late nineteenth century, 
only today we have power. This was 
demonstrated at the convention in the 
complete working model of an old- 
time gold and silversmith shop, show- 
ing small figures at work on various 
operations. The visitor gazed with in- 
terest upon miniature machines in oper- 
ation, water running from tiny taps 
and a clock pendulum oscillating. All 
to show, of course, the meticulous care 
used in producing modern trophies, sil- 
ver cups, class pins, and other school 
jewelry. 
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Scholarships Called Racket in Which 


School Administrators Are Involved | 


The giving of college scholarships | 


has become a downright racket in 
which both high school principals and 
college administrators are involved. 

The foregoing charge was made by 
several speakers before the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations. 

American colleges are using scholar- 
ships as a bait for students, regardless 
of financial need, athletic ability or 
potentialities, it was declared by Milton 
C. Towner, 
Lawrence 


director of admissions at 
College. 

“As a result many students endowed 
with talents for an engineering career 
have been recruited for liberal arts col- 
leges,” he charged, “and other misfits 
have resulted from high pressure sales- 
manship on the part of college repre- 
sentatives.” 

E. W. Hale, director of personnel at 
Seloit College, described the work of 


Monitor Editor Declares 
News Too Highly Colored 


A conviction that the American press 
is overwhelmingly free but that it too 


often uses its freedom unfairly was 
expressed by J. Roscoe Drummond, 
executive editor, Christian Science 


Monitor, in addressing a panel discus- 
sion on propaganda and _ intellectual 
freedom. 

“There is too much coloring of the 
news in the news columns of too many 
newspapers. The news must be im- 
proved and strengthened if the Amer- 
ican press is to fulfill its urgent func- 
in democratic government. The 
afford to have no loyalty 
above loyalty to its readers. 

“Freedom of the press was not writ- 
ten into the American constitution 
either for the convenience or for the 
commerce of newspaper publishers. It 
was imbedded into our democracy in 
order that the press might serve de- 
mocracy. 


tion 


press can 


“It is no drawing room theory,” he 
continued, “that democracy is under- 
going deep trial and testing. Today 
as never before the American news- 
paper needs to serve its readers with 
a news service that is accurate, bal- 
anced and complete. Newspaper pub- 
lishers must defend the principle and 
the right of a free press with a more 
responsible and trustworthy use of 
freedom. We need not better words, 
but better newspapers.” 
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the newly organized Association of 
College Representatives with member- 
ship from 50 institutions of higher 
learning willing to subscribe to a code 
of ethics when it comes to scholarships. 

Under this code scholarships are 
given only to pupils in the upper tenth 
of their classes and only if they are in 
financial need of a scholarship. 

Honorary scholarships without sti- 
pends are given to pupils not needing 
financial aid, and grants in aid are 
given to serious minded pupils of prom- 
ise without extraordinary high school 
rating who are deemed good college 
prospects. 

“High school graduates whose par- 
ents have money for their college edu- 
cation and who accept scholarships are 
accepting graft,’ Mr. Towner declared. 
‘They are depriving of a higher educa- 
tion serious-minded youth with high 
I.Q.’s who haven’t funds for college.” 








Cunliffe Heads Guidance Group 

The National Vocational Guidance 
Association elected as its president Rex 
B. Cunliffe, associate professor of edu- 
cation at Rutgers University. Mary P. 
Corre, director of occupational research 
of the Cincinnati public schools, was 
elected vice president. Elected second 
vice president was George E. Hutcher- 
son, supervisor of vocational education, 
New York Department of Education. 





Wright Tells of Big 
Gains in Vocational 
Education Classes 


The enrollment in vocational educa- 
tion classes in secondary schools that 


are aided by federal grants totaled 
1,810,150 during the last fiscal year, 
Dr. J. C. Wright, assistant commis- 
sioner for vocational education, said 


in reviewing some of the highlights in 
vocational education during 1938 before 
the A.A.S.A. department of vocational 
education. 

This is an increase of 313,000 over 
the previous year, Doctor Wright said. 
It includes 461,000 persons receiving 
instruction in vocational agriculture; 
686,000 taking training in trade and 
industrial classes; 627,000 attending 
home economics classes, and 36,000 in 
training for distributive occupations. 

Doctor Wright said that approxi- 
mately 8,500,000 persons are emptoyed 
in various capacities in distributive 
occupations; that each year approxi- 


_mately 150,000 youth from 18 to 19 


years of age find their first employment 


| in this field, and that 130,000 workers 


between the ages of 20 and 24 enter 
the distributive field from other kinds 


_ of employment. 


Last year, Doctor Wright said, the 


| states as a whole spent from their own 


| funds for vocational 


education of all 
types, $1.54 for every dollar of federal 
money. In the field of industrial edu- 
cation the states matched every dollar 
of federal money with $2 state 
money. 


of 


One of the six afternoon discussion groups has just let out. 
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~Democracy” Was 
the Word Speakers 
Liked Best to Employ 














Reeder Tells Controls That Must 
Follow Federal Subsidies to Schools 


Two arguments for federal control 
of subsidies to public education are the 
danger of pauperizing the states and 
of continuing, if not increasing, the 
waste of school funds, according to 
Prof. Ward G. Reeder of Ohio State 
University, who opposed Dr. Howard 
A. Dawson in a debate on the question 
of federal aid and control before the 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. 

“Just as individuals may become 
paupers through depending upon gifts 
from their relatives, the public or some 
other states may become 
paupers through depending upon gifts 
the government. The 
pauper’s complex may be adopted 
eventually by the strong as well as by 
the weak, and when that time comes 
every state will experience a decreasing 
interest in the 


source, So 


from federal 


schools,” Professor 
Reeder said. 

As for the other danger, he stated 
that “it is bad enough to permit local 
and state funds to be wasted without 
pouring federal funds into the same 
‘rat hole’,” and predicted that “funds 
which come from the federal govern- 
ment are not likely to be spent as efh- 
ciently as funds which are raised by 
the state and the local community” 
unless restrictions are placed upon their 
use. 

He chided the N.E.A. and _ the 
A.A.S.A. for still resolving for “federal 
aid without federal control” and lauded 
the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education for its “statesmanlike policy” 
in recommending that there be “a lim- 
ited amount of control, directed pri- 
marily at honesty, legality and eff- 
ciency in the expenditure of federal 
funds.” 

In concluding his address, Professor 
Reeder recommended the following as 
the chief federal controls which should 
be established: 

1. That the federal appropriations be 
earmarked for special educational pur- 
poses, following the recommendations 
of the advisory committee: general aid 
to schools, teacher preparation, school 
building construction, adult education, 
rural library service, state school admin- 
istration and research. Contrary to the 
recommendation of the committee, 
Professor Reeder would stipulate that 
federal funds be used only for public 
schools. 

2. That every state which receives 
federal support should establish a gen- 
eral state board of education responsible 
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for the expenditure of federal funds 
according to law, provide for an efh- 
cient system of financial audits, enforce 
compulsory attendance laws, provide 


| for a minimum school term throughout 


the state, not discriminate among the 
races in the allocation of funds, employ 
only teachers who meet standards of 
preparation and maintain state and 
local support at a level at least as high 
as before federal funds were granted. 

3. That the U. S. commissioner of 
education be empowered to withhold 
funds from any state which did not 
comply with federal requirements for 
support to education. 


Cleveland Teacher Lists 
Advantages of Classroom 
Radio Lessons to Pupils 


“The commercial radio programs do 


not subject an unwilling audience to a 


| broadcast just to educate them or lift 
| them. No more should our educational 


| teacher in an observation school, Cleve- | 


broadcasts,’ Lillian Wennestrom, a 
land, said in describing education by 


radio in Cleveland before the depart- 


ment of supervisors and directors of | 


| instruction. 


| school program revolved around a radio | 


| room 


Expressing belief that the entire 


schedule, when it was used for class- 
instruction, the speaker enu- 


'merated the advantages of classroom 


radio to the teacher. 


1. The radio lessons provide a sub- 
| stantial 


introduction to a new course 
of study. This is especially true of a 
transferred teacher or a new subject to 
a teacher. In many cases the radio 


lessons are as helpful as a course of | 


_ study in the teaching of the subject. 


2. The materials are well organized 
and this aids the teacher in her plans. 


3. A variety of methods is pre- | 


sented which, if applicable to the group, 


| may be copied or adjusted to other 


classes, such as drill, tests and pupil 


| participation. 


4. Radio lessons move faster and 


| with more snap and may well be called 


| demonstration 


lessons. As such, they 


| show how to hold the class interest. 


5. Much time on the part of the 


| classroom teacher is conserved for indi- 
| vidual study. 


| range 


Among the disadvantages she listed 
time limit of fifteen minutes, the wide 
of mental abilities and teacher 
dependency upon the radio lessons. 


Radio Facsimile Teaching 
Demonstrated at Cleveland 


As the first city to explore the possi- 
bilities of the radio facsimile, Cleveland 
demonstrated this new instructional 
medium to the country’s educators dur- 
ing the convention by means of the 
board of education’s ultra-high fre- 
quency radio station WBOE. 

Printed lesson instructions and as- 
signments, bulletins, maps and draw- 
ings were flashed into four city schools 
by radio facsimile, demonstrating the 
educational possibilities of this system 
developed in the R.C.A. Victor labora- 
tories. 

During the experiment a “scanning” 
device, developed under the direction 
of a R.C.A. research engineer, was in- 
stalled in the radio studios in the board 
of education building. Material pre- 
pared by the city’s school authorities 
war transmitted from there into the 
four schools. 

“Through this facsimile transmis- 
sion, Cleveland is the first city to ex- 
plore the possibilities of an extremely 
important means of communication 
which has applications not only in the 
school and the home, but also on ship- 
board and in airplanes for the trans- 
mission of weather maps and 
meteorological information, in police 
work for identification purposes and in 
industry for a multitude of uses,” said 
Ellsworth C. Dent, R.C.A. Victor edu- 


cational director. 





Newest in Radio and Sound 


Equipment providing two channel 
radio and sound distribution for from 
20 to 120 rooms was demonstrated 
effectively at the convention with other 
models against a background with 
photo montage treatment which _pro- 
vided just the proper setting. This par- 
ticular unit is available with an attach- 
ment for instantaneous recording and 
reproduction of transcriptions and with 
a chimes unit to be used for signals as 
required. The companion exhibit was 
a small school sound system designed 
to accommodate from 10 to 40 rooms 
with radio and sound distribution. 





Developing Right Attitudes 


“Right attitude is caught not taught. 
It breeds most prolifically in an atmos- 
phere of freedom with guidance suited 
to the age and circumstance of those 
involved,” Paul M. Munro, superin- 
tendent of schools, Columbus, Ga., said 
in discussing the development and 
management of attitudes. “The public 
school offers the ideal breeding place,” 
he declared. 








Most Extensive Broadcasts Covering Any 
American Convention Sent From Cleveland 


Even administrators who remained at 
home this year could not evade the 
verbosity of the convention halls, except 
by a twist of the dial, for the most ex- 
broadcasts ever cov- 
American convention was 
radiocast from Cleveland over three 
national networks. In all, there were 
24 programs sent out on national radio 
hookups. 

Several well-known educational pro- 
grams that originate in New York 
studios were moved out to Cleveland 
for the that schoolmen 
might watch the varied technics used 
in preparing and presenting educational 


tensive series of 


ering an 


occasion so 


programs. 
“People’s Platform,” “Americans at 

Work,” “American School of the Air,” 

“American Viewpoints,” “Adventures 


in Science” and “Of Men and Books,” 
all regular C.B.S. features, were broad- 
cast in conjunction with the convention. 
All but the last named program origi- 
nated in Cleveland. “Of Men and 
Books” originated in Chicago but was 
concentrated on books of interest to the 
delegates. 

For the first time, the N.B.C. Blue 
network program, “Town Meeting of 
the Air,” was from its New 
York home. In addition, the N.B.C. 
Red and Blue networks presented the 
following speakers: President Sexson; 
Harold L. Ickes; Jan Masaryk, former 
minister to England from Czecho- 
slovakia; Ben G. Graham, president 
elect of the A.A.S.A. 

Harry Elmer Barnes and A. J. Stod- 
dard spoke on the Mutual network. 

“Americans at Work” on the Colum- 
bia network dealt with the national 
pastime among school children, hookey- 
playing. The story of the first Ameri- 
can schoolboy who played hookey in 
the spring of 1633 and the punishment 
meted out by a stern Dutch school- 
master told in interviews and 
dramatizations. 

Lyman Bryson of Columbia Univer- 
sity brought his program, “People’s 
Platform,” to Cleveland and among his 
guests for the broadcast were Malcolm 
S. MacLean, University of Minnesota; 
J. R. Drummond, executive editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor; Wilbur 
S. Forrest, assistant editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune; Clyde R. Miller, 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, New 
York City, and A. J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of schools, Denver. 


moved 


was 


Even one regular entertainment pro- 
gram was devoted to education during 


| the convention week. Lum and Abner, 
| well-known pair from Pine Ridge, Ark., 
| advocated more and better rural schools 


in remote sections of the country in one 
of their broadcasts over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 


Counts and Reeves Address 
National Education Council 


The two day session of the National 
Council of Education was devoted to 
a discussion of “The School and the 
State in American Democracy,” by 
Dr. George S. Counts, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and “The 
Report of the Advisory Committee 
on Education and Impending Legis- 
lation” by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, chairman of the 
Advisory Committee. 

Doctor Counts developed a masterly 
exposition of the importance of edu- 
cation and its relation to democracy 
in seven theses, while Doctor Reeves 
analyzed the need for federal aid in 


| terms of the committee’s already pub- 


lished findings and recommendations 
to the council. 





Vocational Guidance Experts 
Must Resort to Politics—Tead 


Deploring the small progress the 
vocational guidance profession has 
made against the tide of unemploy- 
ment, Ordway Tead, chairman of the 
New York City board of higher edu- 
cation, said the trend toward some 
measure of public planning of produc- 
tion “seems unmistakable.” 

Mr. Tead predicted that government- 
controlled planning or government- 
operated enterprises, “yardsticks” for 
employment, wages and output by pri- 
vate industry may soon be an inevitable 
necessity for smashing the present voca- 
tional vacuum. Mr. Tead addressed 
the annual banquet of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

The vocational guidance profession, 
he contended, must go militantly into 
the field of practical politics to help 
bring about practical action toward 
planned control of production and busi- 
ness cycles. 

He urged the association to become a 
potent factor in bringing about intelli- 
gent collaboration between trade unions 
and employers, asserting that the coun- 
try today was permeated with the atti- 
tude that workers are “means to the 
ends of corporate strength or union 
strength.” 








Progressive Education Needs Salesmen 








“Progressive education does not need 
lawyers to plead its case. It needs sales- 
men who can sell it.” 

Paul J. Misner, superintendent of 
schools, Glencoe, Ill., made the fore- 
going statement in a talk before the 
Progressive Education Association 
which met in Detroit in advance of the 
A.A.S.A. meetings in Cleveland. 

One of the features of the meeting 
was a 59 page report of the committee 
on philosophy of which Dr. Orville G. 
Brim of Ohio State University was the 
chairman. 

“We have come to see,” the report 
states, “that the total culture, not merely 
the school as an agent of it, plays an 


educative role. Germany has recognized 


| Doctor 


this principle and made good use of it 
in furthering Nazism.” 

Dr. Herbert R. Stoltz, individual 
guidance director in the schools of Oak- 
land, Calif., discussed the rdle of par- 
ents in the education of children. 

“Parents must first put their own 
lives in order if they are to present a 
relaxed attitude toward their children,” 
Stoltz declared. “Children 


should not be pushed too hard but 
urged to relax and exercise alternately 
with work.” 

A joint meeting with the John Dewey 
Society was presided over by Dr. Har- 
old Rugg of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The theme of this 
meeting was “Democracy and the Cur- 
riculum.” 

Dr. Alice V. Keliher, of New York 
University, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on human relations, declared: 
“We must bring our culture out of the 
subconscious where we can examine it. 
We must encourage children to ask and 


| test and experiment.” 





Dr. Edna Amidon of the U. S. Office 
of Education told of four communities 
in which the schools and other agen- 
cies are centering their efforts on edu- 
cation for home and family life. These 
are: Wichita, Kan.; Obion City, Tenn.; 
Box Elder City, Utah, and Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Dinner speaker at the meeting was 
Erika Mann, daughter of Thomas 
Mann, the author, and a refugee from 
Germany. 
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Why They Like Comic Strips 











Aunt Het’s prediction that “folks that 
dig up our civilization are going to 
learn more about us from our comic 
strips than by looking at ruins” may be 
poor prophecy, but the comic strip re- 
mains a distinctive and revealing fea- 
ture of our American culture. 

So revealing, in fact, that Prof. 
George E. Hill of the University of 
Pennsylvania set about to study the 
nature of children’s interests in comic 
strips. His report before the American 
Educational Research Association, both 
on his own research and on that of 
other educators, he summarized briefly 
in three main points: 

1. Reading the comics is one of the 
most common leisure time interests of 
children of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades. 

2. Children like comic strips primar- 
ily for the adventure, excitement and 
action portrayed and, secondarily, for 
their humor. 

3. Children’s interests in comic strips 
are similar to their interests in reading, 
in the radio and in the movies. 

This has been but a_ preliminary 
study, Professor Hill said. We need a 
much more thorough analysis of this 
field. Certain studies are now under 
way which will extend our knowledge 
of the field somewhat. Beyond these 
studies, he believes there should be a 
further analysis for measuring the effect 
of the comics on the child’s conduct 
and speech. An analysis of the ethical | 
content of comics and technic for meas- | 





uring understanding are under way. 





Three familiar figures—J. B. Edmonson, S. D. Shankland and Jesse Newlon. 


Consumer Mathematics Is 
Predicted for Near Future 


The day of abstract mathematics is 
definitely past. Unless it is made im- 
mediately usable for the pupils, it isn’t 
worth the teaching effort. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics seemed agreed upon the 
foregoing ideas. This group came face 
to face with the serious decline in in- 
terest in their subject matter and they 
courageously took the blame upon 
themselves. Poor teaching, they ad- 
mitted, was the chief reason. 

Willard Beatty, director of Indian 
education, declared: 

“One of the biggest difficulties with 
mathematics has been the failure of 
teachers to give realistic problems. Mod- 
ern children are just as willing to work 
as any before them, but they want to 
know where it is going to fit into today’s 


need. Mathematics must cease to be 


Perfect, Not Passing, Grade Necessary 
in Simple Arithmetic, Says Guy Wilson 


Anything less than perfect is not good | 
enough as a pupil score in numbers, 
spelling and language usage. 

Old grade averages of 75 per cent | 
or even of 85 or 90 per cent are not 
satisfactory in simple useful arithmetic, | 
according to Guy M. Wilson, professor | 
of education, Boston University. 

Take the common run of adults. As 
many as 85 per cent of them make 
mistakes in simple addition, subtrac- 
tion and multiplication. Upper grade 
and high school pupils are but little 
better. 

The reason for all of this, Doctor 
Wilson has decided, is in the teaching. 
The average teacher does not know 
how many addition facts there are and 
has never developed an efficient teach- 
ing plan on any process. 
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In an address before the American 
Educational Research Association, Doc- 
tor Wilson made these suggestions: 

1. Don’t start arithmetic too soon. 
Children should not undertake number 
drill until they have some real desire 
to learn because of actual need. 

2. Don’t carry the drill procedure 
too far. Take plenty of time for addi- 
tion, multiplication and_ subtraction. 
Any fractions that will be used in adult 
life are very simple. 

3. Don’t accept standards that are 
too low to have any value. Test only 
on essential drill and then the scores 
should be perfect. 

The Boston professor was slightly 
encouraging in saying that pupil re- 
sults in arithmetic tests are better than 
they were a few years ago. 











the toy of the intellectual aristocracy 
if it is to be a powerful tool for the 
masses. 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. commis- 
sioner of education, predicted that in 


| ten years it will be mathematics of the 
| consumer that will be offered in the 





junior high schools of the land. All 
mathematics teaching will be of genu- 
ine social significance. 

A man who won much applause was 
Prof. W. S. Schlauch of New York 
University, who described how mathe- 
matics is necessary in routine operations 
of business, in management and _ in 
private life. 





Languages Conquered 


No less than twenty-three languages 
can now be taught most effectively 
through use of records. Excellent for 
school use as well as for supplementary 
equipment in the home! That is what 


| large groups of people decided who 


listened to a clear pronunciation of 
words forming sentences which they 
followed in convenient little books pro- 
vided for that very purpose. The same 
lessons are set up in chart size for 
school use. Portuguese is the latest to 


| be included, and even Arabic is within 
| the realm of possibility. 








Color in the School 


Color can be achieved in all manner 
of ways, through the use of decorative 
tiles, glass window panes treated with 
amusing figures in color, draperies of 
proper texture and pattern, and, of 
course, harmonious wall treatment. The 
entire story was told in the convention 
display staged by a well-known archi- 
tect, the only one exhibiting, in fact. 
There were samples in great variety 
which the visitor was privileged to 
inspect at his leisure, and many found 
in them, as well as in the attractive 
water color sketches of schoolrooms 
lining the walls, much to ponder over. 
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School Publicity Often 
Far From Democratic, 


Supt. Moffitt Contends 


The newspapers of Germany and 
Italy are probably not more censored 
than our own school newspapers. 

So asserts Supt. Frederick J. Moffitt 
of Hamburg, N. Y., in speaking of 
direct publicity. 

School publicity must be democratic, 
among other things, Mr. Moffitt con- 
tends. 

“We salute this portion our 
public relations program vociferously 
and yet many of us sit with blue pencil 
in hand and frown on any attempt of 
the staff to interpret the school. We 
do not need to turn our direct pub- 
licity over to inexperienced and incom- 
petent hands, but we should give time 
and cooperation to the school staff in 
its attempts to help with school pub- 
licity if we really want that help.” 

Besides being democratic, school pub- 
licity must be streamlined, far-sighted, 
positive, practical and must stress the 
large objectives in education, according 
to Mr. Moffitt. 

The school executive is so sadly out 
of date that he believes we must speak 
to the public in terms that a sixth 
grade pupil can understand. If 
take the “sixth grade” concept literally, 
we are likely to lose most of the value 


of 


we 


of our publicity. 

Another error is insistence 
avoidance all methods and 
rials that have the slightest suspicion 
of propaganda. “In this day when all 
the the 
forces of good, have to borrow some 


on the 


ot mate- 


forces of evil, and most of 
measure of propaganda, the school is 
going to be left a long way behind if 
it really believes it can eliminate all 
propaganda from its direct publicity 


program,” Superintendent Mofhtt says. 
Trivial Publicity Bad 


Direct publicity is one of the most 
harmful things that can happen to a 
school system, if it is un- 
thinking, undirected or just trivial, Mr. 
Moffitt believes. The purely trivial pub- 
licity is just as bad as the vicious. 


vicious, 


The possibilities of the use of radio 
for direct publicity in even the smaller 
school systems are almost endless, this 
speaker Not many have 
studied the possibilities of the school’s 


believes. 


sending out its own radio messages to 
the public, yet at least five compara- 
tively small systems have excellent send- 
ing stations of their own. 

Another channel of direct publicity 
that has been neglected is the public 
forum. Through the public forum the 
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John Erle Grinnell gives views 
on philosophy of school publicity. 


may harmonize cultural dif- 
ferences, avoid social conflicts and tell 
their story in truthful, sincere form. 


schools 


Santa Barbara Teachers 
Increase Social Understanding 


The school system of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., has three methods of increasing 
the social understandings of its teach- 
ers, according to Lillian A. Lamoreaux, 
director of curriculum and instruction. 

1. Through widening teachers’ ex- 
periences. One device is an occasional 
evening spent with some of the foreign 
groups in the population, at which the 
group gives a program showing native 
cultures. Another is to put a teacher 
in charge of some of the parent groups 
that desire an understanding of school 
practices. 

2. Through teacher participation in 
curriculum building. Teachers are peri- 
odically released from the classroom to 
work with administrators and curricu 
lum consultants. Teachers’ meetings on 
different growth intervals are held. 
The teachers are taught to analyze 
their classroom experiences to see that 
they are well-balanced. 

3. Through refinement of classroom 
technics. Four major activities have 
been carried (a) teacher-discus- 
and teacher-demonstrations on 
planning and evaluation at different 
school (b) demonstrations by 
specialists; (c) interschool and _inter- 
class visitation; (d) teacher practice in 
the same manipulative experiences that 


on: 
sions 


levels; 


the pupils are expected to carry on in 
the classroom. 


Dean Grinnell States 
Policy of Interpreting 
Schools to Community 


From the board of education to the 
scrubwoman extends the hierarchy of 
responsibility for school interpretation, 
in the words of John Erle Grinnell, 
dean of instruction, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 

The teacher is at the very heart of 
the interpretation program, Dean Grin- 
nell thinks. For most people the teacher 
is the school, and under normal condi- 
tions most of what the public learns 
about the school comes from the pupils 
through the teachers. 

Because teachers are nearest the pu- 
pils, they are nearest the parents. They 
are first to sense public approval or 
disapproval. 

The first step in a program of school 
interpretation is a “know your school 
program” that starts with the teachers 
and other school employes. Teachers 
may be kept informed through a house 


organ and loose-leaf teachers’ hand- 
books. 
Exhibits and demonstrations have 


been well used to interest citizens in 
the work of the school. For the many 
people who do not come to school for 
Visiting Day or Education Week, the 
demonstration may be taken down- 
town. 

Moving pictures of school pupils at 
work may be exhibited before inter- 
ested groups in church, service clubs, 
fraternal orders or community halls. 

There is need for more ingenuity in 
developing local radio programs that 
will appeal to the public while teaching 
facts about activities. 

The parent-teacher association is an 
agency too long allowed to be aimless 
and even destructive. Now it is be- 
coming the foremost agency in bring- 
ing parents and teachers together in 
democratic study of school problems 


essential school 


and activities. 


As a concise statement of policy re- 


| garding interpretation of the school to 


the public, Dean Grinnell gives the 
following: “Understand the needs of 
the community and see that the com- 
munity understands what the school 
is doing to meet those needs.” 





Makes Books Lie Flat 


Everyone knows the difficulty of get- 
ting work books to lie flat on the desk. 
That is why a new ring binding shown 
in the Auditorium attracted so much 
attention. It is quite simple and effec- 
tive, assuring a better break for book 
and reader alike. 
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Teachers to Have Time 
to Be Patient With 
Poorer Type of Pupil 


Can we not urge government agen- 
cies to invest in the human resources of 
this country? Is that not far more im- 
portant than investment in our natural 
resources? 

This challenge was hurled at school 
administrators by one of the few women 
superintendents to head a large city 
school system, Mary B. McAndrew of 
Carbondale, Pa. 

“A land that is poor in natural re- 
sources may be among the leaders of 
the world if its people are really worth 
while,” she said in deploring the de- 
clining birth rate in this country and 
its subsequent weakening of the eco- 
nomic and social fabric of the nation. 

“Statistics prove we can expect more 
and more children from the low qual- 
ity citizen. We must accept them, but 
I say, let us welcome them. The chil- 
dren of the low quality citizen come 
into the world undefiled, but receptive, 
and it is society that is making crimi- 
nals of them. 

“Teachers will have time now to have 
patience with them. Let us give them 
the best the school has to offer. Let us 
start their training early. Small towns 
and rural areas have only one out of 
every 147 enrolled in kindergarten,” 
she pointed out. 

Turning to other problems of mod- 
ern education, Miss McAndrew enumer- 
ated other ways in which the nation 
might conserve its human_resources: 
by giving opportunity to talented pu- 
pils, vocational guidance for high school 
age youth and vocational reeducation 
for youth out of high school. 

“T have not a doubt but that the root 
of every tragedy is the lack of educa- 
tion. Planning seems the only answer 
for all our problems; studying the 
trends of the last ten years in our par- 
ticular community, noting the decline 
of the birth rate, the shift in popula- 
tion, the annual enrollment, the enroll- 
ment in private schools, the number 
enrolled in schools of higher learning, 
the number handicapped, the regional 
scholarships, the permanent industries, 
the unemployment, the leisure time 
facilities, the absorption of white collar 
workers and the need for vocational 
training. 

“The task of school management will 
be to provide as harmonious a readjust- 
ment as human ingenuity can devise. 
It will succeed only insofar as it wins 
the support of the taxpayers. The 
stability and welfare of the whole com- 
munity must be our plea to the people. 
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Mary B. McAndrew, superintend- 
ent of schools at Carbondale, 
Pa., one of the few women to 
head a large school system. 


Ruch Explains Federal Aids 
to Occupational Guidance 

Two distinct means for assisting 
guidance programs that are employed | 
by the U. S. Office of Education in its | 
new occupational information and 
guidance service were described by 
Giles M. Ruch, consultant for the serv- 
ice, in addressing the American Edu- 
cational Research Association. 

One involves the use of federal money 
available under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen acts; the other is a direct 
service in which the Office of Educa- 
tion serves as a clearing house and re- 
search agency. To these ends the 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service of the Office of Education | 
is preparing a number of publications 
to guide the several states with pat- 
terns for conducting local occupational 
surveys and to assist counselors and | 
other guidance officers in public schools | 
with the approved methods of helping 
youth to make satisfactory vocational 
and social adjustments. 

States that wish to utilize funds 
granted under federal acts are required 
to submit a plan for a state supervisor 
of guidance to the Office of Education. 
If this plan is not contrary to the pro- 
visions of the law and established poli- 
cies of the Office of Education, it is 
approved. 


Our further aim should be federal sup- 
port. It remains the only fair and just 
solution to augment the educational 
budget.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Foundations of American 
Education Is Research Theme 


Eleven crowded sessions featured the 
four day meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association built 
around the theme of “Research on the 
Foundations of American Education.” 

The meetings were devoted to the 
consideration of “Research in Arith- 
metic,” “Child Development and _ the 
Curriculum,” “Research in Child 
Growth,” “Research in School Sup- 
port,” “Research in Secondary Edu- 
cation,” “Research in the Curriculum,” 
“Research in Pupil Personnel and 
Guidance,” “Research in Supervision,” 
“Research in English,” “Research in 
Higher Education,’ “Research in 
Community and School Relationships,” 
“Research in School Organization,” 
“Fundamental Assumptions in Edu- 
cational Measurement,” “Pupil Trans- 
portation,’ “General Education,” 
“Reading,” “Elementary Education,” 
“Factor Analysis,” “Reorganization of 
Local School Units” and “Recent De- 
velopments in Statistical Inference.” 

Prof. William A. Brownell, Duke 
University, was succeeded as president 
by Bess Goodykoontz, assistant com- 
missioner of education; Carter V. Good, 
University of Cincinnati, was elected 
vice president and Dr. William G. 
Carr, of the National Education Associ- 
ation, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 





Definition of a Teacher by 
Wilmington School Head 


Youth’s leader, guide, collaborator 
and friend—that is the definition of a 
teacher given by Supt. S. M. Stouffer 
of Wilmington, Del., in a convention 
address. 

Obviously it is impossible for the 
teacher to impart today specific infor- 
mation that will meet tomorrow’s 
needs, Superintendent Stouffer holds. 
She can, however, teach the technics of 
problem solving and develop right atti- 
tudes toward life and democratic insti- 
tutions. 

One of the most important influences 
contributing to integration is the per- 
sonality of the teacher. When she is 
calm and cheerful, the children tend to 
become likewise. A quiet voice, a pleas- 
ant smile, a sympathetic word, coolness 
in an emergency may contribute more 
real worth to a learning situation than a 
mountain of books and stacks of paper. 

The teacher also influences integra- 
tion through the technics that she 
employs in working with children. 

Integrating experiences result when a 
child is faced with a real problem and 
feels the urge to solve it. 
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Says Progressives Have 
Become Conservative in 
General Education Views 


The self-styled conservative president 
of Brown University, Henry M. Wris- 
ton, made a truly “liberal” approach to 
the subject of general education in his 
address before the National Society for 
the Study of Education. 

This paradox may best be explained 
by comparison with the generally ac- 
cepted “conservative” views of modern 
progressive educators. President Wris- 
ton proved himself a true “liberal,” in 
that he held that the cycle of theory re- 
garding learning has come “a full 
turn” and that educational trend has 
now returned to the original concep- 
tion of the liberal arts college. Modern 
progressive educators, by the 
token, are still behind the educational 
cycle which has reverted to the tradi- 
tional forms of culture, and thus are 
“conservative” in their educational out- 
look. 

Specific skills taught in 
schools are only useful in their appro- 
priate settings, he believes. “Without 
the atmosphere which culture alone 
can supply, training is a mockery, 


same 


today’s 


whereas in the atmosphere of culture, 
skill 
much more rapidly than specific train- 
ing can.” 


experience will often develop 





Dawson Defends Attitude of N.E.A. on 
Federal Control of Educational Subsidies 


The N.E.A.’s stand on the subject of 


federal control of educational subsidies | 


was defended by Dr. Howard A. Daw- 
son, the association’s rural service di- 
rector, in a debate with Dr. Ward G. 
Reeder of Ohio State University before 


the American Educational Research 
Association. 
Doctor Reeder contended that in 


granting federal aid for education the 
federal government should establish 
“certain standards, regulations or con- 
ditions which will be followed in grant- 
ing the aid” and enumerated some of 
these standards. (See page 39.) 


In opposing Doctor Reeder’s view, | 


Doctor Dawson argued that the control 
of public education is a state and not a 
federal function, as established in the 
tenth amendment, reserving the control 
of education to the states. 

“It is understood that the only con- 
stitutional means the congress can em- 
ploy in establishing these standards is 
to set them up as requirements which 


'the states shall accept and agree to 
| maintain as conditions precedent to the 


receipt of federal allotments,” he said. 


“It is true that theoretically the stand- | 
ards and requirements would be mat- | 


ters for state enforcement. What 
happens, however, is that federal super- 








County Unit Is "More Economical” 








What West Virginia has accom- 
plished in the way of economy and 
efficiency in public education since the 
adoption of the county unit system in 
1933 was related by E. R. Vawter, 
superintendent of schools, Fayette 
County, West Virginia, before the de- 
partment rural education the 
N.E.A. 

Using his own county as an example, 
Mr. Vawter described how the ad- 
vantages the county unit system 
over the old school district system have 
resulted in greater efficiency in consoli- 
dation, transportation, increased aver- 
age daily attendance and better plant 
and equipment maintenance, and how 
economies have resulted in increased 
curricular services, particularly in the 
vocational branches. 

This is how it operates, according to 
Mr. Vawter: 

“The supervisory staff is composed 
of one superintendent and four assist- 
ants, one of whom is a Negro who 
handles all phases of Negro schools. 
Each superintendent has supervisory 


of of 


of 
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duties as well as a fair division of the 
other work. 

“The transportation system is admin- 
istered by an assistant superintendent 
and two mechanics. First aid training 
and a medical examination are required 
of bus driver. He is provided 
uniforms. Both efficiency and economy 
are achieved from having a central 
garage rather than by having repairs 
done locally. 

“The maintenance force is super- 
vised by an assistant superintendent 
and directly by a supply man who dis- 
patches maintenance crews and the 
plumbing crew and who distributes 
supplies. The board of education main- 
tains carpenter, painting, plumbing and 
book repairing forces, and an electri- 
cian. Other economies are handling 
insurance on the three year plan, pur- 
chase of all books and supplies whole- 
sale, discounting of all utility bills and 
prepaying of freight. 

“Truancy has been handled by three 
persons instead of seven, resulting in 
greater efficiency.” 


each 





vision and frequently the authority of 
federal officials to reject state plans 
result in federal domination and con- 
trol not only of the specific standards, 
but of matters thought to be related 
in a vital way to these standards.” 

Doctor Dawson further contended 
that the results of “standards” being 
written into the law or left to be deter- 
mined by federal agents make for (1) 
a high degree of federal dominance in 
affairs that had best be left to the states 
and their localities and (2) an inflexi- 
bility of educational program. 

The Dawson recommendations for 
local efficiency and economy in the ex- 
penditure of federal grants are post 
audits, detailed statistical and analytical 
reports, pitiless publicity and the with- 
drawal of federal support to the states 
should rectification appear to be neces- 
sary until action is taken. 





Alcatraz Warden Sees Danger 
in Neglect of Minor Defects 


Warden James A. Johnston of Alca- 
traz Island expressed to a convention 
audience his belief that school failure 
accompanies delinquency, but that it 
also accompanies and is difficult to 
separate from other conditions that go 
hand in hand: mental defectiveness, 
poverty, broken homes, physical de- 
fects, psychopathic conditions and tru- 
ancy. 

“Many times I have read articles 
about the great number of persons in 
prison holding degrees from leading 
universities,” he said, “but frankly I 
haven’t met them, that is, not in great 
number.” 

Warden Johnston pointed to the 
tests made by Dr. Lewis M. Terman, 
professor of education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, at San Quentin prison, as proof 
of the lack of mental capacity of pris- 
oners. 

“Judged by comparison with results 
of similar testing of individuals in 
various classes of society outside of 
prison, 17.4 per cent were classed as 
feeble-minded; 12.9 per cent, border 
zone; 25.2 per cent, dull normal; 38 
per cent, average normal; 5.2 per cent, 
superior, and 1.3 per cent, very su- 
perior.” 

Warden Johnston would have every 
school child examined, not merely those 
who are obviously defective, for he be- 
lieves that minor faults may be divulged 
which, if neglected, become fixed in 
habit and behavior. 
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The Successful Admunistrator 


SIDNEY B. HALL 


State Superintendent, Virginia 


ee once said that admin- 
istration is doing well things that 
should not have to be done at all. 
The truth or fallacy of that allega- 
tion lies in one’s conception of the 
term “administration.” 
Administration 
struction. 


grew out of in- 
In the earliest schools in 
this country there were no adminis- 
trative employes, only pupils and 
teachers. In the town meetings the 
people selected their teachers, agreed 
upon their decided what 
subjects were to be taught, arranged 
for the repair of the school buildings 
and the purchase of supplies and 
settled all matters of policy. 

As communities grew larger and 
school affairs more complex, it be- 
came convenient for the townspeople 


salaries, 


to delegate all school business to a 
school committee empowered to act 
for the citizens in the intervals be- 
tween meetings. Gradually 
these committees en- 
trusted with all decisions concerning 
school affairs. 


town 

school were 
As a measure of con- 
venience, one member of the com- 
mittee was often appointed to carry 
out the will of the group. As school 
business grew more complicated and 
a schoolman 
could represent the board more efh- 
ciently than a layman, the position 
of a paid superintendent of schools 
began to evolve. It happened that, 
from 1835 to 1880, the superintendent 
was primarily the business agent of 
the school board. 


it became evident that 


Large Boards Unwieldy 


As small towns and districts amal- 
gamated into cities, the joining of 
their separate school boards produced 
large unwieldy city school boards 
which the superintendent had to con- 
sult, both on matters of policy and 
of finance. The superintendent had 
difficulty in obtaining action when 
the representative of each district was 
concerned solely with the advance- 
ment of the interests of his own dis- 
trict and not of the others. 
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Moreover, beginning in the °80’s, 
school enrollment began increasing 
steadily. High school enrollment, as 
a matter of fact, has doubled every 
decade since 1880. 

The rapid increase in school en- 
rollment created a demand for teach- 
ers greatly in excess of the supply of 
well-trained ones available. The low 
salaries paid teachers offered them 
little inducement either to enter the 
profession or to improve their train- 
ing once they had entered the field. 
Consequently, the majority of teach- 
ers had little professional training 
for their work. As a result, teachers 
were interested in their subjects, not 
in their pupils. Their methods were 
acquired through trial and error. To 
reduce the inefficiency of the teach- 
ing personnel, additional adminis- 
trative officials were employed to see 
that teachers achieved at least certain 
minimum requirements. Thus began 
the appointment of supervisors and 
principals. 

Administration in the high school 
was delegated to the principal, who 
ran the school as he chose within 
the limits set by the superintendent 
and the school board. All rules and 
discipline emanated from his office. 
Within his building he was the law. 

About 1880, municipal reformers, 
dissatisfied with the inefficient man- 
agement of school affairs, wherein 
politics commonly played an impor- 
tant role, turned to industry for a 
model for the reorganization of 
administration. In business, 
they admired the practice of having 
a small board that appointed a man- 
ager solely on the basis of his ability 
and left him free to work as he 
chose as long as he produced results. 

School administration needed a 
thorough overhauling, but whether 
business was the best model to follow 
is open to question. The schools 
took over the business criterion of 
efficiency and tried to apply it indis- 
criminately to education. Intelligence 
tests and scientific measuring instru- 
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ments were developed. Forms and 
standards of achievement were de- 
veloped, based upon the practice of 
industry. 

All of this contributed to a sort of 
mass production idea of education. 
Education was conceived of as a 
body of facts to be gained from 
books. The attempt to require all 
children to learn the same data in a 
specified amount of time in factory 
style often led to autocratic methods 
of supervision and administration 
and a disregard of the abilities, in- 
terests and personalities of the indi- 
vidual children for whose benefit the 
schools were presumably operated. 
Thus, overemphasis on efficiency led 
to regimentation and autocracy, and 
administration forgot that it was the 
servant of instruction. 


Tactics Crush Initiative 


This militaristic organization was 
in actual fact neither economical nor 
eficient, for it so crushed both 
teacher and pupil initiative that it led 
to a mechanical performance of 
meaningless routines. But so long as 
the teaching personnel was largely 
untrained, it did obtain minimum 
levels of attainment in different 
classrooms. 

The schools of today present a 
vastly different administrative prob- 
lem from that of the schools at the 
turn of the century. The huge in- 
crease in enrollment, particularly in 
the high school, has resulted in a 
student body so heterogeneous that 
the high school curriculum has been 
greatly expanded, and social condi- 
tions have led the modern school to 
assume a number of responsibilities 
in addition to those accepted by the 
school of 1900. 

The modern school undertakes to 
provide educational opportunities 
suited to the individual needs of all 
the children. More and more, the 
school is assuming responsibility for 
the social as well as the intellectual 
education of the pupil. 

Modern school administration has 
grown to be a complex and chal- 
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lenging job, as the society in which 
it operates has become complex, but 
school administration today, as yes- 
terday, justifies itself only in terms 
of an excellent instructional program 
and only to the extent that it pro- 
vides for the individual child the 
opportunity to develop to the utmost 
of his capacity his potentialities and 
the opportunity to grow mentally, 
morally, physically and _ spiritually. 
It is the business of administration 
to provide the kind of environment 
most conducive to maximum pupil 
and teacher growth, for it is not 
likely that pupil growth will take 
place where there is teacher stag- 
nation. 

If this is true, then it is high time 
for administration to bring its prac- 
tice into harmony with its philos- 
ophy. Administrators preach the 
doctrine of shared pupil activity pro- 
grams. They recognize that partici- 
pation brings growth, interest and 
happiness to pupils. The same prin- 
ciple applies to teachers. 

When teachers participate in the 
formulation of plans, in decisions as 
to matter of policy and in curriculum 
making; when they have freedom to 
experiment and to apply their own 
ideas; when they understand the 
problems to be met and _ subscribe 
to the method of meeting them; 
when the relationships 
teachers and administrator are such 
that teachers feel free to make sug- 


between 


gestions or objections or to seek ad- 
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vice, then the administrator is doing 
his part to create an atmosphere that 
will lend itself to maximum teacher 
and pupil development. 

There is a fundamental inconsist- 
ency in the attitude of administra- 
tors, whose primary concern should 
be the achievement of an excellent 
instructional program, who entrust 
children to teachers for whose ability 
they have so little respect that they 
hem them in with restrictions and 
prepared outlines of what is to be 
taught. Thus, they guarantee that 
neither pupil nor teacher growth can 
take place. Before we can achieve 
democracy in the classroom, we must 
have democracy in administration. 

In these times when democracy is 
fighting desperately for survival, edu- 
cation in America has a tremendous 
opportunity and_ responsibility to 
shape the future course of civiliza- 
tion. Our children must be led to 
evaluate the social forces that are 
playing upon society and, through 
practice in critical evaluations of con- 
temporary problems, be prepared to 
make intelligent decisions concern- 
ing future problems as they arise. 
Fortunately, in some of our most 
progressive schools both pupils and 
teachers are being given the oppor- 
tunity to share in administrative re- 
sponsibilities. Thus they themselves 
are growing by participation in ad- 


ministration, and administration is 
being challenged to achieve higher 
levels of creative leadership in_ its 
effort to improve the instructional 
program. 

What, then, seems to be the re- 
sponsibility of administration for in- 
struction today? It is no longer to 
prescribe what is to be taught, nor 
how, nor when, but to provide the 
environment most conducive to max- 
imum pupil growth and to work co- 
operatively with pupils, teachers and 
community to provide a_ broad 
and flexible instructional program 
adapted to the present and future 
needs of all of the children in the 
community that the school serves. 

To do this, administration must be 
constantly on guard to prevent the 
erection of administrative hurdles 
that might in any way impede the 
realization of this aim. The child, 
rather than administration, is the 
major concern of the school today, 
and administration is retiring to its 
proper place as the servant of in- 
struction. In conclusion, may I sum- 
marize the point of view that I have 
been endeavoring to develop: 

Administration finds its justifica- 
tion primarily in terms of an effec- 
tive instructional program, which re- 
sults in producing individuals who 
have personal integrity, usefulness, 
social insight and purpose. 
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Education Produces Wealth 


EALTH is produced by the 

labor of individuals or of 
groups. A share of all current pro- 
duction must be retained as capital 
goods to be used for further pro- 
duction. Another share of produced 
goods and values goes to the masses 
of people as wages or interest or 
taxes for relief, to be used for the 
purchase of food, clothing, shelter, 
recreation, health care and other per- 
sonal services. It is in this field that 
the direct satisfactions of the use of 
wealth lie. Here, also, are determined 
the extent and nature of productive 
activity because markets are created 
by the consumers of goods. 

A third share of wealth goes into 
special cooperative services rendered 
by government and supported by 
taxation. Because of its historical 
importance to the general welfare, 
education has been classified in this 
group of services. 


How Much for Education? 


Just how much and what part of 
produced wealth should be used to 
support the process of education? 
If education increases the production 
of wealth, it should be supported 
from that part of wealth classified 
as production goods. If it adds 
directly to human happiness and 
satisfies the desires of people in their 
quest for comfort and joy, then edu- 
cation is entitled to part of the 
wealth classified as consumers’ goods. 
If both results should come from 
education, then a system of support 
for education that takes proportion- 
ately from productive capital and 
from the masses of people would 
seem proper. 

Education assists in the production 
of wealth in two major ways. It 
creates in the masses of people de- 
mands for the products of industrial 
activities, thus creating markets. 
Financial and industrial movements 
are part of a cultural pattern. 
There can be no doubt that the 
gradual extension of universal edu- 
cation has contributed to the under- 
standing and maintenance of the 
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level of living now characteristic of 
this country. A reduction in tastes 
or a shift in customs, which might 
result from a considerable limitation 
of educational opportunities, could 
upset seriously the present industrial 
program. 

Those industrial and business activ- 
ities for which democratic educa- 
tional institutions build a market 
prosper because the general welfare 
maintained through education builds 
a demand for their products. No 
one would claim that formal edu- 
cation is the only causative agent in 
the upbuilding and maintenance of 
the present standard of living in 
America. It is, however, a most im- 
portant factor, worthy of apprecia- 
tion and support. 

Education makes possible more 
efficient production of wealth be- 


cause of its effect on labor. Out of 


the widespread study of science in 
schools and out of the general en- 
couragement given capable pupils in 
connection with school work have 
come most of those younger persons 
who have contributed to the inven- 
tions now serving industry. A school 
system restricted to the wealthy or 
to the few who will rise above ad- 
versity will naturally produce fewer 
leaders than a school system in 
which every young person is filled 
with a desire to achieve the highest 
possible degree of efficiency. More 
persons under the latter conditions 
will rise to the level of original 
thinking and creative genius. 

A proper program of training, if 
complete and free, would distribute 
workers among types of employment 
on the basis of ability. Remunera- 
tion also could be differentiated on 
this basis of efficiency and not deter- 
mined by artificial scarcity in any 
occupation. In this way the general 
economic level would be raised by 
education. 

But education does more than 


create markets and furnish certain 
training for skills. Every industrial 
system works in a given culture con- 
trolled by governmental processes. 
The welfare and effectiveness of in- 
dustrial organization depend upon a 
certain stability in the social and 
political system in which it operates. 
Whenever the common welfare de- 
mands basic social and governmental 
changes, these should be made grad- 
ually and by due process of law. 
Action based on the will of the 
majority with minorities fully pro- 
tected in their property and personal 
rights is still the democratic way. 
Stability of business demands reg- 
ular, quiet and deliberate methods 
of social change. To such a process 
all parts of the social order can and 
must adjust. The people must under- 
stand this process of government. 

The development of thoughtful 
civic attitudes is the work of public 
education. This was the purpose 
conceived for public schools by the 
founders of the republic. The wel- 
fare of industrial production is as 
dependent on this work of the 
schools as are the safety and per- 
petuity of any other institution in 
American life. 


An Educational Contribution 


There is one other important way 
in which public education con- 
tributes to the production of wealth. 
Present day production is highly 
mechanized. The artistic feature of 
the product and the scientific proc- 
esses of manufacture are both largely 
incorporated in the machine itself. 
An interested worker understands 
the product he is making. Likewise, 
the worker is more efficient if he 
feels that he is an intelligent factor 
in the process. Back of such a feel- 
ing is a comprehension of what 
takes place when he operates the 
machine and the actual value to 
human life contributed by his 
activity. 

Public education makes a con- 
tribution to a “higher level of cul- 
ture,” the value of which cannot 
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be easily calculated. An economic 
system must look with favor on the 
educational system that assists mate- 
rially in building the attitudes that 
determine the political will. A pub- 
lic opinion that fosters industrial 
development is the product of a 
school system that teaches freely the 
principles of economic life. 

The power of consumption is 
limited. A sufficiency is all that can 
be enjoyed. The total enjoyment de- 
pends upon the variety of wants that 
are satisfied. Education is itself one 
of the real human satisfactions. It 
brings pleasure in its own right, 
along with food, clothing and shelter. 
As more education is furnished the 
people, more good is done and 
greater fundamental joy is created. 
Wealth or finances that are used to 
provide the satisfactions of educa- 
tion pay largely for personal serv- 
ices. The money so used supports 
those who render the service. It is 
thus used as purchasing power. The 
market for the products of industry 
is not reduced by educational sup- 
port but is increased by added series 
of transactions. . 


Depend Upon Understanding 


Security and loyalty depend in the 
individual mind upon an_ under- 
standing of the movements and 
trends in governmental control. 
Citizens want to be constructive in 
their vote. They strive to see clearly 
what is happening and to act wisely 
in projecting possible consequences. 
They do not want to be the victims 
of propaganda or unscrupulous mis- 
use of communication devices. They 
want to know about and see the 
significance of public activities and 
political leadership. 

Conservation of health is perhaps 
man’s most basic want. Part of this 
comes from the services of physicians 
and other experts paid for from 
wealth set aside for consumers to 
use in the satisfaction of wants. In 
other ways health is maintained by 
the knowledge, habits and thinking 
of the individual himself. These 
come from education. In all of these 
ways and in many others education 
directly satisfies the wants of men. 
It has immediate service value. 

With a program of schooling pro- 
vided for all of the people, with the 
values just outlined, there come, as 
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generalizing effects, tolerance, feel- 
ings of national and local unity, a 
sense of comradeship among people 
and a desire to live and work to- 
gether. The denial of education so 
that the wealth it may be 
diverted to further satisfaction of 
other wants may be a doubtful pro- 
cedure. This becomes particularly 
true if education is denied to only 
a part of the population and the 
excess of consumers’ goods goes to 
the people who also have education. 

Wealth is power when used for 
the production of further wealth. 
In the consumers’ class wealth is the 
agent of better living for all. A rela- 
tively large share of the wealth now 
used for consumers’ purposes can 
profitably go to education, for in 
education is found the means to 
tolerant living, as well as the direct 
satisfaction of human needs. After 
the necessary capital goods are taken 
from currently produced wealth, 
from it is taken enough to support 
an education which, in turn, in- 
creases production. For building 
joy in living, a share of the remain- 
ing consumers’ goods, distributed as 
equitably as possible into wages and 
interest, is available in satisfying 
other educational wants. 

What often appears to be a con- 
test between wealth and education 
is most often found to be an expres- 
sion by producers and managers of 
economic production against reduc- 
ing capital so that it may support 
education. 

Undoubtedly the costs of educa- 
tion are to be assessed partly through 
a tax system based on ownership of 
productive property and _ partly 
through personal income and excise 
taxes. One part of the support is 
in this way as fixed and certain as 
the capital structure of our industrial 
system. The other part of the sup- 
port, coming as a share and share 
alike system in utilizing what is 
available for the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the people, may vary with 
economic prosperity and the general 
level of spending power. 


costs 


Another phase of this apparent 
contest between wealth and educa- 
tion is found in the critical attitude 
of business men toward the actual 
cost of the program which they 
really agree should go forward. Fre- 
quently, during recent years, the de- 





mand has been made that school 
administrators retrench as far as pos- 
sible without reducing educational 
efficiency. There is a point here that 
is worthy of consideration. 

Nowhere have necessary costs of 
education been determined. There 
are campaigns for higher salaries. 
When will salaries be high enough? 
What basic income is necessary to 
make teachers constantly construc- 
tive public servants in a democracy? 
What elastic elements are necessary 
in a salary plan to ensure salary in- 
creases if financial conditions are 
inflationary? Also, will they receive 
sufficient incomes if business reces- 
sions come, and will they share in 
retrenchment instead of becoming 
victims of political and economic 
manipulations? 


How Much Is Enough? 


There are demands for better 
buildings. When are buildings elab- 
orate enough? School folk plead for 
more instructional materials. When 
is a teacher well supplied? The 
materials used in education and the 
school plant bear a direct relation- 
ship to the efficiency of education. 
The quantity of supplies and the 
size of buildings must be adapted 
to the number of children being 
educated. These items depreciate 
both from use and from obsolescence. 
The managers and directors of 
schools may well be asked to study 
and to make clear the processes that 
require either extension or replace- 
ments of school plants and instruc- 
tional equipment and supplies. 

3usiness bargains for a fair cost 
for education. Leaders in business 
should know what support is needed 
to make sure that the basic values 
of education will be attained. How 
much wealth is necessary in the cap- 
ital goods class to assure that the 
contribution of education to the 
process of general economic produc- 
tion will take place? They, in turn, 
are justified in asking for a definition 
of the share of consumers’ goods 
that should go to universal free 
education. Industrial, political and 
educational leaders need to work 
together in devising a plan for dis- 
tributing the social income between 
educational support, capital goods 
and the general standards of living 
in America. 
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Curriculum and Child 


ART 1 of the thirty-eighth year- 

book of the National Society for 
the Study of Education is the first 
book of any kind to deal with the 
relationship of the curriculum to 
child development. Exhaustive as has 
been the effort of the writers to dis- 
cover all published and many unpub- 
lished studies, the yearbook seldom 
is able to answer definitively the 
question that it poses. Research in 
the field that the yearbook opens for 
exploration has been distressingly 
meager and inadequate. A _ great 
many studies are referred to, but 
most of them, on examination, 
proved to be only around the edges 
of the field or, at best, single lines 
that penetrate into the field but cover 
little area. Certainly the yearbook 
raises far more questions than it 
answers. 

Part 1 consists of two chapters. 
The first is an introduction by the 
chairman of the committee, ex- 
plaining the purpose and point of 
view of the book. 


A Threefold Process 


The child’s development, it is ex- 
plained, is a continuous process. A 
given level of development may be 
simply an artificially blocked off seg- 
ment of this continuous process or it 
may represent in certain cases a defi- 
nite stage, just as the opening of a 
flower represents a definite stage in 
the continuous growth of the plant. 
Development is described as being 
partly biologic, in terms of actual 
growth and physiologic maturing; 
partly mental, in terms of the inter- 
action between the maturing mind 
and its environment, and partly ex- 
periential, in terms of the actual ex- 
periences with which the developing 
organism comes into contact. 

The second chapter is a full sum- 
mary of what is now known about 
child development. In it John E. 
Anderson brings together in a com- 
prehensive survey the outstanding 
facts of child development as _ re- 
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vealed by innumerable studies. In 
this chapter no attempt is made to 
relate the curriculum to child devel- 
opment. 

Part 2 begins with a preface. This 
explains why subject matter divisions 
have been used rather than divisions 
representing development levels with 
the various phases of subject matter 
integrated according to levels. It is 
pointed out that the research which 
is available is of the former nature 
and that, however desirable a differ- 
ent organization might be, the data 
at hand preclude its use in the pres- 
ent yearbook. 

Then follows a series of chapters 
on the research data available regard- 
ing various aspects of the curriculum 
in relation to child development, four 
by Arthur Jersild and associates on 
motor activities, routine habits, radio 
and motion pictures, graphic and 
allied arts; one by Ruth Strang on 
health and safety education; two by 
Fowler Brooks and associates on 
practical arts and foreign language; 
one each on reading, writing and 
spelling by the three veteran contrib- 
utors on these subjects, Gray, Free- 
man and Horn; one on spoken lan- 
guage by John E. Anderson and one 
on written language by Leo Brueck- 
ner (Brueckner also contributes one 
chapter on arithmetic, Carleton 
Washburne contributing the other 
on the work of the Committee of 
Seven); one on the social sciences by 





A brief description of the 
content of the thirty-eighth 
yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of 
Education by the chairman 
of the yearbook committee 





Kai Jensen, and one on emotional 
and social adjustment by Harold 
Jones. 

Part 2 concludes with a note on 
the possible integration and _ inter- 
relation of these various subjects and 
again emphasizes the fact that the 
yearbook committee in its treatment 
of subjects independently in no way 
implies a belief that in practical 
teaching procedures such subject mat- 
ter divisions should be adhered to. 

Part 3 consists of a chapter by John 
E. Anderson that discusses the re- 
search technics and methods neces- 
sary for any adequate exploration of 
the field of child development and 
the curriculum. The difficulties in 
the way of such research are clearly 
pointed out and the general lines that 
research must take if the curriculum 
is to be related to child development 
are discussed. 


Questions for Research 


This chapter on technics is fol- 
lowed by one by Kai Jensen in which 
the research problems that have been 
raised throughout the yearbook are 
brought together in the form of a 
list of questions. 

The final chapter is a short evalua- 
tion by Ernest O. Melby. After pay- 
ing due respect to the scholarly labors 
of the committee he points out that 
the yearbook is not and, perhaps in 
the present stage of investigation, 
could not be a practical handbook 
for the classroom teacher. 

The yearbook committee consists 
of John E. Anderson, Fowler Brooks, 
Leo J. Brueckner, Kai Jensen, Arthur 
T. Jersild, Harold E. Jones, Ralph 
W. Tyler and Carleton Washburne, 
chairman. Associated with the com- 
mittee are the following contributors: 
C. O. Arndt, Herbert S. Conrad, 
Frances M. Dwyer, Paul J. Fay, 
Frank N. Freeman, William S. Gray, 
Ernest Horn, Paul McKee, Norman 
C. Meier, Ernest O. Melby, Lois 
Barclay Murphy, Etta Schneider, 
Ruth Strang. 
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The pupils’ entrance to the Burlington School for Girls, Hammersmith, 
England, showing, among other details, the continuous window to the 
pupils’ staircase; classroom windows; wire mesh panel balustrade to roof 
terrace; school bell on cantilevered beam and the supporting brick pier. 


N ENGLAND), as in every coun- 
try today, new ideas in education 
are producing new conceptions of 
school design. As the purely human 
factor plays a vital part in school 
planning, it is in schools that the 
modern movement in architecture 
frequently finds its most character- 
istic expression. On the European 
continent a number of schools show- 
ing startlingly fresh departures in 
free planning and esthetic treatment 
have appeared during the last decade. 
Dudok in Holland, Lurcat in Paris 
and Schuster in Vienna are only a 
few of the outstanding names. 
If by comparison England appears 


to lag in this respect it is not because 
of any dearth of designers, but be- 
cause of the dominating influence of 
tradition throughout English educa- 
tion, especially in those large historic 
establishments peculiar to the coun- 
try, known most inappropriately as 
the “public schools.” A strong under- 
lying bias toward the scholastic and 
the classical and the existence of 
school buildings contemporary with 
the original foundations of some of 
the oldest schools, such as Eton and 
Winchester, have tended to perpet- 
uate neo-Gothic clichés rather than 
to encourage new building forms. 
The design of state schools, on the 





Design in 


other hand, is usually left to the 
architectural departments of local au- 
thorities working under a borough 
engineer. The results often show 
laudable competence but little imagi- 
nation, the Middlesex County Coun- 
cil being a notable exception. The 
Cambridgeshire authorities have also 
initiated a farsighted and compre- 
hensive scheme of child and adult 
education among the rural villages 
of that agricultural county. 
Climatic conditions in England do 
not favor the extensive use of the 
open air school that has been devel- 
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oped in consistently warm and sunny 
places. The modern trend is set 
strongly against the idea of the 
school as a formal civic institution. 
It rejects the traditional quadrangle 
plan and favors, where the site al- 
lows, an extended plan giving proper 
aspect to all classrooms and avoiding 
all pockets and enclosed courts. This, 
reacting on the esthetic treatment of 
the building, produces a human and 
informal character in place of the 
rigid symmetry of the older type. 

The Burlington School for Girls 
at Hammersmith typifies most of the 
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The assembly has a 22 foot stage and gallery. Long windows stretch from 
the ceiling to the floor and open on the west side onto a balcony overlook- 
ing the playground. Pictures by courtesy of “Architecture Illustrated.” 


tendencies in modern English school 
design. It was completed in Septem- 
ber 1936 to the plans of Sir John 
Burnet, Tait and Lorne, a London 
firm of architects. Although assisted 
by public funds, the school is a pri- 
vate one. Originally endowed in the 
eighteenth century as a charitable 
institution, it is now controlled by 
an independent and liberal minded 
governing body. The maximum ca- 
pacity of the building as existing at 
present is 500, consisting of day pu- 
pils of both elementary and _sec- 
ondary school age, 8 to 15 years, with 
further provision for a limited kin- 
dergarten enrollment. The children 
are drawn from middle class homes 
in the neighborhood, which is part 
of the vast sea of uncontrolled specu- 
lative estate development that sprang 


up in the outer environs of London 
after the war. 

In this welter of architectural pet- 
tiness the Burlington School pro- 
vides welcome relief. In character it 
shows evident signs of the inspira- 
tion of recent Dutch work, particu- 
larly that of Wilhelm Dudok, whose 
brick built schools at Hilversum have 
become classic examples of informal 
charm and geniality. 

The structure of the building is a 
simple steel frame with bays at 12 
foot centers clothed in brick. Panel 
walls between stanchions are in cav- 
ity brickwork. The bricks were im- 
ported from Holland and are a light 
yellowish brown; horizontal joints 
are raked, and as much effect as 
possible has been obtained through 
simple methods of brick treatment 
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with a judicious admixture at special 


points of colored faience Dutch tiles. 


The metal windows, painted light 
cream, stand out cheerfully from the 
brickwork; flower beds raised a foot 
above ground level and enclosed in 
dwarf brick walls form delightful 
decorative features in the layout 
around the building. The general 
effect is neither pompously institu 
tional nor starkly utilitarian. 

The site, although surrounded on 
three sides by public open spaces, 
was sufhciently restricted to make 
four stories necessary, two being the 
desirable maximum. This 
comfortably for two asphalted play 


allow s 


grounds to the south of the class- 
room block, thus shielded from the 
coldest winds. The playing fields are 
on a separate site within short walk 
ing distance. 

The plan itself is a model of sim 
plicity and directness. All circulation 
proceeds along one straight corridor, 
8 feet wide, from which all rooms 
are entered. Assembly hall and gym- 
Nasium project at each extremity, 
their vertical emphasis contrasting 
with the horizontal treatment of the 
classroom block. The assembly hall 
was planned thus to shield class and 
staff rooms from the main road ad- 


jacent to the site on the east. The 
more usual practice in this type of 
plan is to make it separate the two. 


The principal entrance is next to the 


Doors at the rear 
of the dining room 
are typical of in- 
ternal communica- 
tion doors and 
partitions gener- 
ally. Double doors 
provide easy ac- 
cess to the veranda. 
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road but the children enter along 
an approach road and paved path 
between attractive flower beds lead- 
ing to an entrance in the center of 
the elongated classroom block. An 
excellent bit of detail has been con- 
trived here by a cantilevered support 
for the school bell. 

All children’s cloakroom and lava- 
tory accommodations are on the first 
floor and the disadvantages of awk- 
wardly projecting lavatory blocks are 
avoided. The domestic science room 
(with a miniature flat adjoining it), 
which had to be in close communica- 
tion with the main dining room and 
kitchen, is the only instruction room 
on this floor. The second thus be- 
comes the entrance floor and is ap- 
proached by an external flight of 
steps leading to a small foyer in 
front of the assembly hall. Most 
of the cloakroom and lavatory space 
the children’s entrance 
and the gymnasium, with a section 
for small children on the other side. 
The cloakrooms are shut off by an 
open wire mesh partition from the 
corridor, the gates being locked dur- 
ing the day. Wire mesh shoe lockers 
are screwed to the underside of the 
seats. The whole seat tips up to facili- 
tate cleaning the floor. The tempera- 
ture of the water for shower baths 
is controlled by a regulator. Floors 
throughout this part of the building 
are finished in granolithic. 
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The extended plan gives all class- 
rooms a S.S.E. aspect and most of 
them occupy two structural bays. 
Windows stretch the full width be- 
tween stanchions; they have inward 
opening hoppers immediately over 
the sills. The two upper sections are 
center-pivoted and counterbalanced 
and may be opened by hand. The 
pivoted sections are checked at the 
horizontal and the whole glass area 
above the hoppers can be opened to 
the fullest extent. The sills, finished 
in black tiles, are 4 feet from the 
floor, cutting off the view below eye 
level when children are sitting; but 
many advocate a maximum glass 
area, for the sake of psychological 
effect no less than of lightness. Ques- 
tions of heating cost usually inter- 
vene to limit this, however. 


One of the most striking features 
of this school is the way in which 
color and internal surface finish have 
been studied. No discordant note 
disturbs at any point the pervading 
blue and buff color scheme. The 
main corridor has a buff dado fin- 
ished with an enamel spraying proc- 
ess on a rough cement ground, giv- 
ing a well-textured, easily cleaned 
surface. Doors to classrooms are 
flush, ply-faced, with a glass panel, 
and are painted a delicate sky blue. 
Floors in corridors and classrooms 
are covered with light green lino- 
leum; the dado to classrooms is of a 
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The library in the Burlington School is planned with projecting bookcases 
forming quiet reading bays; the walls are paneled to the ceiling and all 
the woodwork is in untreated Australian walnut with gold painted V-joints. 


rougher linoleum with a black metal 
strip covering the joint with the plas 
ter. Walls generally are finished in 
lime plaster, ivory distempered, but 
the laboratories have fair face brick 
walls, painted. 

, 


The simple plan has led to the 
elimination of dusty corners and 
pockets and cleaning costs in this 
school are relatively low. Blackboards 
and painted flush cupboard doors 
have been carefully arranged to give 
unified interiors to the classrooms. 
The light blue door opens in some 
instances with striking effect against 
a bright orange cupboard. The fur- 
niture, which is movable throughout, 
also blends with the general scheme. 
Wooden desks are finished in black 
cellulose paint and are supported on 
vellow tubular frames; the chairs are 
similarly treated with seats and backs 
formed from a single piece of bent 
ply; they can be stacked in a mini- 
mum space. 

The circulation space is kept free 
of as much solid interruption as pos- 
sible. A feature of the pupils’ stair- 
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case is the continuous window run 
ning from ground to top floors, the 
edges of the landings being set back 
6 inches from the glass. Balustrades 
to stairs are open and of metal, with 
polished nickel-plated handrails and 
painted supports. All internal doors, 
dividing lobbies and corridor with 
their flanking partitions, are 
pletely glazed in wired glass set in 
painted metal frames. External doors 
are similar in treatment. 

The assembly hall has a 20 
stage and a gallery; seating is un- 
fixed and the chairs are of tubular 
steel and are easily stackable. Long 
windows stretch from ceiling to floor 
and, on the west side, open onto a 
balcony overlooking the playground. 
Beneath it the dining room opens 
with double doors onto a covered 
veranda where the midday meal may 
be served in the summer. The gym- 
nasium also has double doors open- 
ing onto a drill terrace. 

The library is planned with pro- 
jecting bookcases forming quiet read- 
ing bays; the walls are paneled to 


com 


foot 


the ceiling and all woodwork in this 
room is in untreated Australian wal- 
nut, with gold painted V-joints. Over 
the laboratories a roof garden with 
a small y, attractively 
paved with special insulation tiles, 


conservatory, 


provides an open air resting place 
accessible to the top floor classrooms. 
There is a caretaker’s cottage adjoin- 
ing the main kitchen. 

Heating is by low pressure hot 
water with gravity fed automatic 
thermostatically controlled coke-fired 
boilers. 

The school cost, at a time when 
building prices were relatively low, 
“epproxim itely £45,000 exclusive of 
furniture and movable equipment. 

The Burlington School is fairly 
exceptional at the moment. That 
there are, however, designers in Eng- 
land capable and desirous of pro- 
ducing schools as advanced in con- 
ception as the best Continental ex- 


amples, was emphatically proved 
recently by the huge entry for a 
Modern Schools’ Competition pro- 


moted by a London newspaper. The 
winning designers tended to follow 
French and Austrian precedent; re- 
enforced concrete was the most pop- 
ular medium. 
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Chalk Dust 


| Som questions will I ask myself each 
morning before I presume to pass upon 
the problems that have bewildered many 
a man greater than I: 
Can I recognize a china egg? 
Why is a waste basket? 
Can I use both ends of a pencil? 
Can I take the rubber from my backbone 
to make a chin protector? 


Conventional Reflections 


Wisdom and culture, gab erudite; 
Panels, chock full of contention; 
Thousands of papers, heavy and light, 
Born at the Cleveland convention. 


Essays with merit, papers of bunk 
Crooned in a scholarly way; 
Sparkling nuggets, buried in junk, 
Speakers with nothing to say. 


College professors, bowed with degrees 
Principal, bookman and dean, 
Phi Beta Kappas, lean Ph.D.’s 


Schoolmasters sandwiched between. 


Movies and mop pails, floor wax and rings, 
Sweepers, diplomas and globes. 

Thousands of samples of thousands of things 
Catalogs, radios, robes. 


Shiny new school desks, polished and trim, 
Streamlined to fit girls and boys 

Banquets and fellowship, vigor and vim, 
Public relations and noise. 


Home again! Smoky, sleepy and wise, 
Filled to the fullest extent. 

Eyes that have seen Pedagogue’s Paradise; 
Money, gosh darn it, all spent! 


B’ A picker-upper, O Ichabod, and not 
a layer-downer. While the _layer- 
downer leaves his desk messy with unfin- 
ished tasks and the trivialia of a tedious and 
tasteless day, the picker-upper loses no dig- 
nity by picking up the papers that litter the 
school lawn or the trash that clutters his 
curriculum. Pick ye up, therefore, that 
frightened little candidate as she faces the 
ordeal that may make or mar her future 
contribution to society; pick up that defiant 
youngster who has been battered by a cock- 





eyed world or the parent who comes in all 
humility to confess failure and inadequacy. 
For what point education if it lies not in 
the picking up of mankind? 

. oe 


HAT have I done today? Gossiped 

with a book man, frittered away 
an hour trying to pacify an irate parent, 
wasted time exhorting a few misunder- 
standing kids, argued with a board mem- 
ber about some ancient sanitary facilities, 
bawled out a janitor, got eyestrain over a 
balky budget, checked plans for a school 
building program that will be smashed by 
the taxpayers’ league. 

More than that? Yes, Mister, it may be 
that you have learned a little bit about the 
newer books that are helping to remodel 
education or that you have brought a tiny 
bit of courage and hope to a_ well-nigh 
broken-hearted mother. You have, perhaps, 
pointed some youngster toward a career 
that will carry him to happiness. 

Today, you made the world a safer and 
more healthful place in which to live. To- 
day, you solved the world’s most pressing 
economic problem of how to make a dollar 
buy an honest dollar’s worth of value. To- 
day, you carried forward a generation of 
boys and girls who will live abundantly 
after you are dust. 

Is it possible that in the heat and burden 
of the day you have mislaid your sense of 
values? Have you forgotten that the re- 
ward of your work comes not in the piling 
up of devalued ducats but in unique and 
golden opportunities of service to man? 


HEN the convention orators have 

told us in their inimitable way what 
is wrong with American education, when 
the writers for educational periodicals have 
enunciated their newest methodology, then 
let us listen to the still small voice of the 
classroom teacher: 

“What we need is more leadership. What 
we want is more supervision. What we 
hope for is more understanding.” 

Simple words, nothing startling, nothing 
new. But therein lies a challenge to every 
educational leader in the land. 





a 
am. 
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EDMUND E. DAY 


President, Cornell University 


OLD, indeed, would be the 

man who undertook to speak 
authoritatively these days for Amer- 
ican youth; and for a man past 50 
to speak at all for American youth 
may appear to be plainly presump- 
tuous. Nevertheless, that is what I 
propose to do. 

It has to be admitted at the outset 
that, with reason, youth might have 
a sharply critical attitude toward the 
legacy of our times. From the per- 
spective of the late 1930's, there is 
a bitter, almost ridiculous irony about 
the idea that the Great War was 
fought “to end all wars” or “to make 
the world safe for democracy.” Youth 
knows that whoever claims to have 
won that war, civilization certainly 
lost it. The current deterioration 
of international morality and the con- 
stant threat of further wars are both 
appallingly evident. Within our own 
country the national economy after 
several years of treatment remains 
sadly confused. A mounting public 
debt poses to youth the problem of 
later repayment. The burden of 
caring for the unemployed, the des- 
titute, the sick, the aged and infirm, 
not to mention the veterans of for- 
eign wars, assumes larger and larger 
proportions. Meanwhile, the natural 
resources upon which the national 
economy is based are not what they 
used to be with free land gone, 
forest land largely denuded, millions 
of tons of top soil washed to the sea 
and mineral deposits substantially re- 


duced. 
Not Critical of Predecessors 


No, youth would be within its 
rights if it commented rather caus- 
tically upon the job that has been 
done by its predecessors. Upon the 
whole, the attitude which youth has 
taken with regard to these matters is 
extraordinarily free of resentment. 
Happily, youth concentrates its atten- 
tion on the future, not on the past. 

My reporting of the views of 
American youth will be confined to 
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or American Youth 


four matters: the schools, employ- 
ment, democracy and world peace. 
These are large subjects and all | 
can hope to do is to give in barest 
outline some of the views which I 
believe American youth to be enter- 
taining. 

The attitude of youth toward the 
schools has been profoundly affected 
by the fact that the secondary school 
as well as the elementary has be- 
come well nigh inescapable. Time 
was when those who did not like for- 
mal education could avoid it after a 
limited sentence in the elementary 
grades; there was always some kind 
of a job to which to escape. That 
time seems to have passed with little 
if any prospect of its return. It now 
looks as if, up to age 18, or possibly 
19 or 20, young people in America 
will be compelled to go to some kind 
of school. The high school can no 
longer be thought of as a school for 
the more academically disposed mi- 
nority of young Americans; it has 
become a school for all young Ameri- 
cans of whatever disposition. 

The attitude of youth toward the 
schools is widely variant, of course, 
and reflects a great diversity of 
youthful interests, attitudes and as- 
pirations. It is safe to say, however, 
that by the time they are well along 
in their teens the great bulk of our 
young people wish to have school 
programs exhibit clear and _ fairly 
direct bearing upon the life interests 
of the learners. What are some of the 
primary roles these young people ex- 
pect shortly to be playing? Obvi- 
ously they wish to become workers 
or producers; the great bulk of 
them wish to become home and 
family builders; less uniformly and 
less fervently, they wish to be ef- 
fective citizens. Here are approach- 
ing responsibilities for which they 
would like to prepare. They are not 
inclined to accept the doctrine that 
no specific preparation is in order, 
that the only suitable course of train- 
ing is indirect and is solely concerned 


with the cultivation of intellectual 
and moral virtues. 

No thoughtful person is going to 
question the importance of these in- 
tellectual and moral virtues. No one 
is suggesting that society try to dis- 
pense with these virtues. On the con- 
trary, everyone wants a more ample 
supply of them and the only serious 
question is how to get it. 

One answer is to return to the 
traditional academic disciplines; the 
other is to reorganize the curriculum 
with specific reference to the evolving 
life interests of the learners. It is 
reasonably clear that youth leans to 
the latter view of the matter. This is 
thought to indicate a softening of 
the intellectual and moral fiber of 
youth. Frankly this is not a fair 
interpretation. We much realize that 
the secondary school is dealing with 
a new kind of school population, and 
that young Americans of secondary 
school age are facing a new kind of 
world. It would be surprising, in- 
deed, if under these circumstances, 
no change of school program were 
in order. 


Expects Vocational Changes 


Youth, then, is somewhat critical 
of the American school of today and 
is looking, rather confidently, for 
changes for the better. Without seek- 
ing any softening of the school pro- 
gram, youth expects the American 
school of the future to cope more 
successfully with vocational training 
and adjustment, with preparation for 
home and family life and with train- 
ing for effective citizenship in a truly 
democratic America. 

One further idea about education 
gains wider and wider circulation 
among our young people. It is held 
that individuals of exceptional prom- 
ise should not be kept from realizing 
their promise through lack of finan- 
cial means. In the opinion of youth, 
there is inexcusable social, as well as 
individual, wastage in our failure to 
provide means by which gifted young 
Americans can obtain full develop- 
ment. Some system of wise selection 
and subsequent financial aid should 
be devised and supported. Where are 
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those who will seriously question the 
soundness of this proposal? 

It is when dealing with the prob- 
lem of employment that American 
youth is most likely to show traces 
of resentment over the present situa- 
tion. To young people, the full-time 
job is final and convincing evidence 
that at adulthood has _ been 
achieved independence _ estab- 


last 
and 
The psychological value to 
youth of satisfactory employment is 
incalculable. Normal home and fam- 


lished. 


ily living only so becomes possible. 
Self respect only so can be achieved. 

The recent employment experience 
of youth has been frightfully discour- 
aging. About one-third of all young 
people available for work are unem- 
ployed. The number of those in the 
United States between the ages of 
16 and 24 years are wholly 
unemployed is estimated at four and 
a third millions. Nearly six millions 
are either completely or only partly 
employed. Only a small proportion, 
13 per cent, of the youth who have 
no work are not actively seeking 


who 


work. Surveys have shown that more 
than half of these young people 
out of work have failed to find 
employment after periods of effort 
running over two and a half years. 


Youth Is Stoic 


American youth has thus far met 
the problem of unemployment stoi- 
cally, but it is too much to expect that 
it will continue to do so indefinitely. 
It is high time that we all recognize 
that no society can long endure that 
leaves its young men in idleness. 
Measures should be promptly devised 
for dealing more constructively with 
this whole problem. Capital and 
labor, the schools and government 
should join forces in closing the pres- 
ent gap between the school and job. 
Possible extensions of the idea of the 
civilian conservation corps should be 
explored. Local communities should 
deal more earnestly and imaginative- 
ly with the possibilities of local com- 
munity work programs. If undertak- 
ings along these lines cost money, 
let it not be forgotten that mainte- 
nance for the aged is no more indis- 
pensable than employment for the 
youthful. 

Given employment, does 
American youth expect of its future? 
In the first place, it does not look 


what 
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for opportunities to accumulate large 
means; it recognizes that the day 
of the great American fortune has 
passed, probably never to return. 
But, as an offset, a measurable in- 
crease in security is looked for; in 
fact is demanded. At times it would 
appear as if American youth had 
grown prematurely old in its insist- 
upon guarantees of securities 
rather than upon chances for adven- 
ture. 

Presumably this attitude springs 
from fear that the chances of success- 
ful adventure have ceased to be rea- 
sonable. For the time being, Ameri- 
can youth is disillusioned. For it 
the glamor of life is in eclipse. But 
the spirit of adventure that always 
lies latent in youth will return to 
life. The world remains an interest- 
ing place. Science and _ technology 
continue to perform miracles and 
thrilling careers of invention and 
discovery remain open. Service to 
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one’s times still carries its rich re- 
wards. The opportunities for social 
participation are expanding. Increas- 
ing leisure time lies at our disposal. 
If youth can come to see adequate 
meaning in life, if it can develop its 
inner resources and not attach too 
much importance to the material 
implements of daily living, it can 
come to view its prospects with Fe- 
newed satisfaction. 

Young Americans regard democ- 
racy with an attitude, not of skep- 
ticism but of frank questioning. 
They can see, as can all of us, that 
democracy is in a measure of distress, 
and they are led to wonder how seri- 
ous the complications will turn out 
to be. Their ideas of just what 
democracy means are somewhat 
vague and remote from their own 
day-to-day living. They are likely 
to think of democracy as a bookish 
ideal of government rather than as 
a concrete system of close human re- 
lationships. They wonder whether 
democracy can maintain a satisfac- 
tory level of economic efficiency, 
whether it can solve the problem of 
unemployment. They hope they will 
not have to choose between freedom 
and a decent job. They are impressed 
with the fact that great inequalities 
of human circumstance continue to 
challenge the concept of social jus- 
tice that lies at the heart of democ- 
racy. On every hand they observe 





a distressing lack of social unity or 
of any consolidated social purpose. 

As to the causes that provoke wars, 
American youth is plainly cynical. It 
is convinced that interests, not prin- 
ciples, ordinarily prevail, and that 
popular support for any war can be 
obtained provided those in power 


instruments of propaganda. 
Cynical About War 


American youth is all for peace; 
yet it does not appear to be for “peace 
at any price.” Our young men would 
be quick to arm if a foreign invasion 
were threatened or if the territorial 
integrity of the continental United 
States were endangered. But they are 
not now disposed to go abroad in 
defense of democracy. American 
youth knows that the inevitable cen- 
tralizations and usurpations of gov- 
ernmental authority in the prosecu- 
tion of a great war are likely to 
mean the end of democratic institu- 
tions for the warring nations. Ameri- 
can youth recognizes the terrible 
dilemma faced by the European de- 
mocracies: not to fight may mean 
the loss of democracy through hu- 
miliation and final subjugation; to 
fight may mean the loss of democ- 
racy through political transforma- 
tions deemed necessary “to win the 
war. Youth on this side of the water 
is thankful that America does not 
face this dilemma. 

American youth expects another 
European war and expects the Unit- 
ed States sooner or later to be drawn 
into it, but its attitude toward this 
prospect is not one of willing sacrifice 
but of fatalistic submission. Unhap- 
pily, as American youth views the 
present world, there is little left that 
is really worth fighting for. A young 
Danish contributor, Per Sorensen, 
puts it this way in the columns of the 
February Atlantic Monthly: “The 
Gospel of Progress is gone; left is the 
Gospel of Work.” 

Undoubtedly, it is the absence 
of enthusiasm, the lack of passionate 
devotion to any cause at all that more 
sharply than anything else character- 
izes American youth of this genera- 
tion. 

Youth has its part to play in social 
planning, and let not its failure to 
speak be taken as a sign of either 
indifference or complacency. 
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National Aid Is Imperative 


FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT 


O ISSUE confronting — the 

friends of public education in 
the United States today is more im 
portant and none is attracting more 
attention than that of federal aid for 
public schools. Although the policy 
of granting continuing federal sub 
sidies to the states has been vigor- 
ously fought during the last two 
decades, the policy of federal aid in 
the form of land endowments and 
vast monetary grants is practically 
as old as our republic. 

The farsighted leaders who di- 
rected the destiny of our republic 
during the period of its infancy saw 
clearly the impossibility of establish- 
ing, much less of perpetuating, a 
democracy without a system of uni- 
versal education. Nevertheless, it 
must be admitted with shame that 
public education in the United States 
has never been universal, never been 
democratic, never universally free. 

In 1935, 2,740,000 of our children 
and youth were entirely without 
schools and another 2,745,000 were 
attending school in temporary and 
totally unfit structures. Hundreds of 
thousands of children who do attend 
school are taught by teachers notori- 
ously underpaid and, consequently, 
untrained, ignorant and totally in- 
capable of performing their tasks. In 
1934, nearly one-half of all the teach- 
ers in one room schools and more 
than one-third of those in two room 
schools received annual salaries of 
less than $500 and an annual wage 
of $200 or less was not uncommon. 
Cut school budgets, shortened school 
terms, thousands of closed schools, 
tens of thousands of unpaid teachers, 
millions of children denied any edu- 
cational opportunity whatever, these 
are the facts and conditions that con- 
stitute the appalling indictment of 
American education not only in 
years of economic depression but in 
years of prosperity. 

Every congress that has assembled 
since the World War has been con- 
fronted with one or more bills de- 
signed to create a system of federal 
subventions for equalizing educa- 
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tional opportunities. The widely 
discussed Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher 
3ill, first introduced into congress in 
1936, if passed will provide annual 
subventions to be distributed among 
our states and territories amounting 
to $72,000,000 the first year and in- 
creasing until the maximum to be 
distributed annually will amount to 
$202,000,000. 

Of the many disastrous outcomes 
of our nation-wide inequalities in 
wealth and in educational opportuni- 
ties, none is more menacing to our 
democracy than the high degree of 
widely prevailing illiteracy. In 1930 
more than 4 per cent of our adult 
population was illiterate, but in Eng- 
land the illiteracy figure is only 
slightly more than .3 of 1 per cent; 
in Germany, .03 of 1 per cent; in 
Norway, .001 of 1 per cent. The 
United States far outranks each of 
these nations in wealth, but in not 
one of these or in many other Euro- 
pean states can be found a single 
instance paralleling the situation ex- 
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assumed by state and national au- 
thorities in European countries and 
in the United States. 

The earliest schools for the masses 
in England were established and 
supported by church, philanthropic 
and other voluntary organizations. 
These schools are still known as vol- 
untary schools, whereas schools estab- 
lished by county councils and other 
local education authorities are known 
as council or provided schools. The 
first national grant for elementary 
schools was made in 1833 to aid in 
erecting voluntary school buildings. 
National grants are now given for 
council schools and for church 
schools, not only for buildings and 
other capital outlays but for salaries, 
pensions, scholarships and all other 
current expenses. 

In England all educational in- 
stitutions, except elementary schools, 
are classed as institutions of higher 
education. All public grant-aided 
elementary schools are free schools. 
Institutions of higher education com- 





In showing the need for federal aid to education in 
this country, Professor Swift summarizes some of 
the significant features of the English and French 
systems of national aid to every level of education 





isting in Chicago in the years 1931 
and 1932 when, month after month, 
teachers received no salaries. Dayton, 
Ohio, closed all its schools for three 
weeks in November 1938 owing to 
lack of funds and reopened them 
with the announcement that schools 
would close again “when and if 
funds ran out.” 

No one factor is more responsible 
for the humiliating contrast in edu- 
cational provisions and literacy be- 
tween the United States and Euro- 
pean nations than the difference in 
the degree of financial, administra- 
tive and supervisory responsibility 


monly charge tuition fees although 
some grant-aided secondary schools 
are entirely free and every grant- 
aided secondary school must provide 
free tuition for at least one-fourth 
of its pupils. 

No less than nine national minis- 
tries and departments share the re- 
sponsibility for administering and 
apportioning national grants for edu- 
cation in England and Wales but 
90 per cent of all grants are admin- 
istered by the national board of edu- 
cation, which is essentially a min- 
istry of education. The board of edu- 


cation has almost unlimited control 
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over the grants it apportions. It 
makes and can change at will the 
regulations covering grants, the 
methods and bases of apportionment 
and the requirements for participat- 
ing in grants. At the present time, 
the board reimburses local authori- 
ties for 50 per cent of their expendi- 
ture for all forms of higher educa- 
tion. Grants for elementary educa- 
tion are apportioned on the basis 
of a somewhat complicated formula. 
In the year 1935-36 national grants 
provided 56 per cent of the funds 
expended on public elementary 
schools and 52 per cent of the re- 
ceipts for grant-aided secondary 
schools. 

Probably no single factor is more 
important in equalizing the quality 
of instruction and, consequently, 
educational opportunities than a sat- 
isfactory salary schedule. If such a 
schedule is nation-wide in its appli- 
cation, its equalizing influence will 
be nation-wide also. In England and 
Wales, all teachers in public ele- 
mentary grant-aided schools are paid 
according to one of three national 
salary scales, based on differences in 
costs of living. National salary scales 
have been formulated also for teach- 
ers employed in secondary schools 
and in technical and art schools. Al- 
though these scales are not obliga- 
tory, they have been widely adopted 
in these countries. 


In Contrast to England 


Up to May 1, 1937, only 28 of our 
states had provided for state-wide 
teachers’ pension systems. In New 
Jersey, which pays the highest retire- 
ment allowances of any state in the 
Union, annual pensions varied from 
$5103 to $83. Contrast this situation 
with the situation in England where 
all teachers in grant-aided educa- 
tional institutions are beneficiaries of 
national pension systems. 

The French system of education 
is one of the most highly centralized 
and one of the most completely na- 
tionalized systems in existence. This 
is especially significant since the pres- 
ent system evolved from what was 
once a decentralized system. In 1889 
the state abolished local taxes for 
elementary schools, established in 
their place an equivalent national tax 
and assumed the responsibility for 
paying the salaries of all teachers and 


other officials serving public ele- 
mentary schools. 

As it is today, the state pays the 
salaries of all teachers and other 
officials serving elementary schools, 
secondary schools, universities and 
all other public educational insti- 
tutions. Teachers and all other 
educational officers are paid accord- 
ing to national salary scales. Conse- 
quently, thousands of children living 
in remote rural districts are taught 
by teachers as well trained and re- 
ceiving salaries as high as teachers 
employed in the largest cities. 


Encourage Child Bearing 


The salary systems prevailing in 
England and in the United States 
penalize teachers having children. In 
France, teachers and all other state 
employes receive, in addition to their 
salaries, an annual allowance for 
every dependent child. Again, in 
marked contrast to English and 
American practices, France encour- 
ages married women not only to con- 
tinue in public service but to bear 
children. Every expectant mother in 
the employ of the state is granted 
maternity leave with full salary two 
months before and two months after 
confinement. 

Then, also, numerous other ma- 
ternity aids are provided, includ- 
ing allowances to cover all expenses 
in connection with confinement and, 
following the birth of a child, a milk 
bonus for all mothers and a special 
milk bonus for mothers who nurse 
their offspring. 

The health and physical well-being 
of the teacher are a matter of deep 
concern to the state. During an ordi- 
nary illness, a teacher is entitled to 
a three months’ leave of absence with 
full pay. Teachers suffering from 
tuberculosis or mental disorders may 
be granted sick leave with full salary 
for three years followed by a two 
years’ leave with half salary. 

Ever since 1853, France has main- 
tained a national system of pensions 
for the benefit of all state employes. 
The present system is both com- 
pulsory and contributory. Benefi- 
ciaries must contribute 6 per cent of 
their annual salaries. Costs and 
claims that cannot be paid from the 
contributions of employes are met 
by annual state appropriations. Pen- 
sions are based on the length of serv- 


ice and range from one-half to three- 
fifths of the average annual salary 
received during the last three years 
of service. 

In addition to grants for current 
expenses, the national government 
makes grants for school buildings. 
The amount of the grant is based 
upon the wealth of the community 
to which it is paid and the rate of 
the local tax levied for school build- 
ing projects. 

At least two decades have passed 
since the term, “the educational cri- 
sis,” began occupying a prominent 
place on the pages of journals of 
education in the United States. A 
study of the history of school condi- 
tions in the United States will show 
that the so-called crisis or crises have 
merely been sharp upward trends in 
a pathologic school situation that has 
been with us throughout our entire 
national history. Thanks to the vision 
and social sensitivity of our present 
national administration, the federal 
government during the year 1933-34 
for the first time in the history of 
public education advanced funds di- 
rectly to individual schools or to 
teachers. The total emergency funds 
allotted to educational purposes in 
the year 1933-34 amounted to $159,- 
232,782. 


Shall It Be Permanent? 


The policies inaugurated in 1934 
were continued throughout the bien- 
nium 1935-37. The question con- 
fronting the citizens of the United 
States today is whether these emer- 
gency policies shall be given perma- 
nency and stability by embodying 
them in a system of continuing na- 
tional aid. Shall this be done or 
shall selfish vested interests be 
allowed to defeat these necessary 
measures and, by defeating them, 
perpetuate illiteracy, social and edu- 
cational injustice, and thus dissemi- 
nate seeds of ignorance and social 
dissension throughout our body 
politic? 

Also, shall our system of public 
education, the only sure foundation 
of our democracy, be undermined by 
its enemies? Shall the proposals for 
a system of national school aid be 
defeated by the organized efforts of 
selfish vested minorities, or shall edu- 
cation be made truly free, universal 
and equal? 
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Selecting a new school bus is 
just about as important as se- 
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High Schools or Peasantry? 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


T IS no overstatement to Say that 

the ideal of making a good high 
school accessible to every child able 
to make good use of it has been 
adopted by the American people. 
This admirable aim is as yet far 
short of realization. It is obstructed 
by many obstacles in and 
sparsely populated rural corners, as 
well as in the suburban “vicinages” 
of large and small cities in many 
places. 

In small rural school districts un- 
able to maintain high schools of 
their own, the qualified resident pu- 
pils usually must travel considerable 
a public high 


remote 


distances to reach 
school and its demands for nonresi- 
dent tuition fees must somehow be 
met. 
Several 
district to pay these fees and some 


states require the home 
statutes also require the home dis- 
trict either to supply transportation, 
to reimburse the parents for it or to 
pay for the room and board of the 
pupils near the designated high 
school within a specified maximum 
cost. These provisions are excellent 
but are by no means universally in 
existence where needed; often they 
fall short of solving the problems 
involved. 

A surer method of guaranteeing 
that funds will be available to reim- 
burse the districts that receive non- 
resident pupils is afforded by pro- 
viding that these fees shall be paid 
in whole or in part by a larger taxing 
unit, such as the county school dis- 
trict or the state itself. Only a few 
states as yet have made the state 
fully responsible for these charges 
but there is a commendable tend- 
ency in that direction. The grow- 
ing extension of state financial aid 
to all local school districts tends to 
simplify the matter somewhat. 

In addition to the mere matter of 
the physical accessibility of some 
high school to every qualified pro- 
spective pupil, there is also the im- 
portant matter of the nature and 
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quality of the school to which ac- 
cess is made possible. Many hun- 
dreds of our rural and village high 
schools are so small in enrollment 
and meager in facilities that the of- 
fering of varied curriculums may be 
said to be impossible or, at least, se- 
verely limited. In many cases the 
meagerness of the staff and equip- 


ment makes the quality of any of 


their offerings open to serious ques- 
tion. 

This is not to gainsay that the high 
school having as few as 200 pupils, or 
even less, under exceptional circum- 
stances can perform a valuable serv- 
ice and fill an indispensable place. 





If rural and small village 
boys and girls are denied 
the varied educational of- 
ferings of the large urban 
high school, it will follow 
that there will be a widen- 
ing gap between rural and 
urban culture in America 





The time has come to shout from 
the housetops, however, that large 
numbers of rural youth stand in 
great need of types of secondary 
school instruction, including a real- 
istic introduction to vocational edu- 
cation for nonagricultural pursuits, 
which cannot well be made available 
in the small rural high school and 
which are not readily accessible in 
any institution within their reach. 
Well-known trends in_ population, 
based on the relatively high pro- 
lificacy of rural families and upon 
the declining demand for manpower 
in agriculture, clearly foretell that 
considerable numbers of youth now 
growing up on farms and in villages 
will inevitably migrate citvward in 
the future. This has implications for 


rural education that ought not to be 
ignored. 

Moreover, the need for nonagri- 
cultural vocational education is only 
one part of the picture, and to many 
thoughtful persons it seems the 
smaller part, although of itself it is 
of great importance. Varied offer- 
ings in the arts, including music in 
its numerous forms, as well as ex- 
tensive library facilities, imstruction 
in many kinds of physical education 
and in recreational and social par- 
ticipation and leadership, now avail- 
able as a matter of course in urban 
high schools, cannot be provided on 
a comparable scale in the small vil- 
lage or rural high school. All these 
things are coming swiftly to be 
widely diffused in a common Ameri- 
can culture. If rural boys and girls 
are to be denied them, we shall have 
a widening of the gap between city 
and country and a trend toward the 
reduction of the American farmer to 
peasantry, with his sons and daugh 
ters drifting cityward to become an 
exploited substratum. 

An example of the limitations on 
educational opportunity now avail 
able to rural youth in a state that is 
relatively progressive educationally 
appears in Kentucky. It will be re- 
membered that this state enacted an 
excellent modern school code in 1934, 
facilitating long steps forward in the 
consolidation of rural schools and in 
the provision of high school facilities 
for rural children of both races. Al- 
though the new code and some of 
its subsequent amendments repre- 
sent great advances, yet a lawsuit re- 
cently arising in Caldwell County 
serves to point out that rural chil- 
dren, even when residing not far 
from a modern city high school, may 
be required to attend a rural school 
not only less conveniently located 
but admittedly inferior as an edu- 
cational institution. 

In Caldwell County, a high school 
is maintained by the independent 
school district of the city of Prince- 
ton. There is a similar independent 
high school district in the county for 
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the town of Fredonia, and a third 
just across the county line at Dawson 
Springs in Hopkins County. The 
county board of education, having 
no jurisdiction over the independent 
districts just named, maintains four 
small rural high schools in the 
county, at Cobb, Flatrock, Friend- 
ship and Farmersville (good Ameri- 
can rural place names! ). 

In 1936 the state board of educa- 
tion made a survey of the county and 
recommended that these four high 
schools be abandoned and that the 
county board should contract with 
the independent districts of Prince- 
ton and Dawson Springs for the at- 
tendance of all rural pupils of high 
school grade at these high schools. 


Court Is Powerless 


The recommendation has not been 
followed and the county board re- 
fuses to provide for the attendance 
of any pupils under its jurisdiction 
who would prefer to go to either of 
the city high schools, even if they 
reside much nearer thereto than to 
any rural high school. The parents 
of several pupils so situated peti- 
tioned the courts to compel the 
county board to allow the pupils to 
attend the high schools most con- 
venient to their homes. The court of 
appeals felt unauthorized to grant 
the petition, pointing out that a 
statute of 1938 requires all county 
boards of education to provide high 
school service for all resident chil- 
dren of high school grade, either by 
maintaining high schools or by trans- 
porting the pupils to suitable schools 
in independent districts or in other 
counties. 

At the present time the Caldwell 
County board is complying with this 
statute by maintaining rural high 
schools and the court is powerless 
to compel it to do otherwise.’ 

The result is that a small and re- 
mote rural high school is the only 
school open to free attendance by 
pupils who live nearer to larger and 
presumably better schools in near-by 
municipalities. The situation cried 
aloud for intergovernmental cooper- 
ation between the local school au- 
thorities concerned. 

Seven years ago the state of West 
Virginia took the bold step of abol- 





*Stallins et al. v. Caldwell County Board of 
Education, (Ky.), 120 S.W. (2d) 656 (1938). 
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ishing all independent school dis- 
tricts and making the entire county 
a single district, including the cities 
therein, with the whole under the 
immediate supervision of the county 
superintendent and the control of the 
county board of education. This is 
the full-fledged county unit, which 
exists also in Maryland and Louisi- 
ana, and, in some instances, else- 
where. 

Whether this is the ultimate solu- 
tion of problems such as those just 
noted in Kentucky or whether the 
situation can be improved by en- 
couraging or requiring interdistrict 
agreements cannot be hastily said, 
but one can assert that the problem 
of making good and convenient high 
schools accessible to all rural pupils 
is one that merits redoubled study 
by state legislatures and state educa- 
tion departments as well as by local 
school authorities, both urban and 
rural. The Kentucky situation is 
typical of a great many similar stale- 
mates that exist in nearly every other 
state. 

Another example has reached the 
supreme court of Utah, wherein high 
school pupils residing in the immedi- 
ate environ of the city of Logan are 
refused admission to the city high 
school except upon the payment of 
substantial tuition fees by their par- 
ents. The court is powerless to 
afford relief because the county 
school district provides rural high 
schools that are open to such pupils 
free of charge, and under the present 
statutes neither the county nor the 
city is under any obligation to do 
anything further.? The situation is 
not affected by the fact that the 
parents concerned in this case all 
conduct businesses in the city of Lo- 
gan and are substantial taxpayers to 
the municipality and its school dis- 
trict. This dilemma of suburban 
residents can be duplicated, after a 
famous phrase, “in a hundred cities 
and a thousand towns.” 

Thus it appears that providing a 
good high school for free attendance 
by every qualified pupil in the land 
is not merely a matter of consolida- 
tion of rural schools or of merger of 
rural districts, but it involves a great 
deal of inventive pioneering toward 
the building of new cooperative re- 


*Logan City School District v. Kowallis, 
(Utah), 77 Pac. (2d) 348 (1938). 


lationships between urban and rural 
school districts. In these efforts the 
mediation of the state educational 
authorities can no doubt supply im- 
pertant contributions. The whole 
nexus is an interesting phase of the 
increasing need of intergovernmental 
cooperation, both horizontal and 
vertical. 

It is well to notice, too, that plac- 
ing the control of city schools under 
the municipal corporation and abol- 
ishing the urban school district, 
warmly advocated by a minority of 
theorists, would be no answer to the 
difficulty here faced. In fact, it might 
be said to tend toward sharpening 
the cleavage between city and rural 
schools, for city governments are dis- 
tinctly less amenable to state super- 
vision than are public school districts. 





A Clear Mandate 


The extension of education can 
come only through the efforts of 
educators themselves. For educators 
to rely on politicians in this crisis is 
to admit incompetence and to invite 
defeat. Many times in the past 
school officials have presented an 
extended program of secondary edu- 
cation to committees of the legisla- 
ture under unfavorable and often 
definitely hostile conditions. The re- 
sults have been uniformly the same 
“report received and filed.” There 
was no clear mandate from the peo- 
ple that a program of extension was 
needed. Until such a mandate is 
registered from the people that a 
program of extension is needed, little 
or nothing can be expected from 
legislatures. 

As a group educators have ignored 
and distrusted their constituency. If 
American educators believe in de- 
mocracy, if they believe in extended 
secondary school system, if they be- 
lieve that education can be a vital 
force in the improvement of society, 
then they must be consistent with 
their faith. They must present to 
the people the reasons for the exten- 
sion which is needed, the philosophy 
behind it, the method of financing it, 
and through the conviction which 
their program carries bring that pro- 
gram to success——From Issues of 
Secondary Education, Department of 
Secondary School Principals, N.E.A. 
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Gang Showers f 










HAT school system twenty 
years would have ap- 
proved gang showers for girls? 
Experiments in gang or group 
showers for girls in the Cleveland 
public schools cover a ten year pe- 
The first attempt to 
open shower room began in 1927 in 


ago 


riod. use an 
a junior high school. This building 
had just completed a new physical 
education unit, including one gym- 
nasium for both boys and girls and 
two locker rooms. The boys were 
provided with shower facilities while 


the girls had none. Several girls in 


the building inquired why they 
could not use the boys’ showers. 
After much discussion by school 


finally decided 
that the boys’ shower room should 
be available to girls at certain pe- 


riods during the week. Thus, the 


authorities, it was 


first gang program for girls was in- 
augurated. From its inception 
showers were provided for all girls 
on a voluntary basis. 

During the first 100 
girls made use of the rather unusual 
opportunity. However, at the end 


year only 


of two and one-half school years, 
gang showers were used by 450 girls. 
The latter number represented the 
following percentages by grades of 
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the total enrollment: 7B, 71 per cent; 
7A, 79 per cent; 8B, 71 per cent; 8A, 
46 per cent; 9B, 50 per cent; 9A, 44 
per cent. 

During this entire experimental 
period only two parents were sufh- 
ciently interested in the innovation 
of gang showers for girls to make 
complaints to authorities. 
Since the program was voluntary the 
parents who protested were content 
to have girls other than their own 
take showers. 

With the new building program 
well under way it at once became ap- 
parent that definite policy 
should be taken with regard to the 
type of showers to be built for girls. 
With the apparent 
gang shower in one school during a 


school 


some 


success of the 


period of four years, it was agreed 
that all new buildings should be so 
equipped. It also was agreed that 
each new building having a gang 
shower should be equipped with at 
least two or three individual showers. 

A few of the reasons why gang 
showers were popular in a new 
building program are as follows: 

1. Building cost is reduced. 

2. Supervision of showers is easier 
than in an old style locker 


with individual showers. 


room 





or Girls 


HARRIET V. 
FITCHPATRICK 


Left: Entrance to girls’ 
showers. Below: One of 
the most satisfactory types 
of gang showers for girls. 
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3. A minimum amount of time is 
necessary for taking showers. 

4. With central control of water, 
health hazards are reduced. 

Thus in a new building program 
it does not mean that all individual 
showers are relegated to the scrap 
heap but rather that a modern locker 
contains one open shower 
room and a minimum number of in- 
dividual showers. Women teachers 
of physical education are most en- 
thusiastic in expressing their opin- 


room 
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ions regarding the gang shower. 
Little urging is needed in getting 
girls to take showers; many girls are 
now taking showers following intra- 
mural programs. 

At the present time in the Cleve- 
land public schools, there are nine 
junior and senior high schools 
equipped with open shower rooms 
for girls. Of these schools, four were 
built in new buildings while five 
schools have remodeled their locker 
rooms. Cost of remodeling is entire- 
ly dependent upon the amount of 
work to be done and the type of 
shower construction. 

During a ten year experimentation 
period the most satisfactory type of 
open shower was found to be the 
long, narrow room having shower 


heads on either side of the wall. 
These are set approximately 5 feet 
high, so that the arc of water will 
fall shoulder high or below. This 
is most important since girls do not 
like to get their hair wet. The water 
is operated by central control and is 
graduated from warm to cool. 

It is important that the cold water 
be slightly tempered. This was not 
done in a few of the older buildings 
and complaints were received that 
the water was too cold. All present 
mixers have the cold water tempered. 
The needle-point spray for gang 
showers has not proved satisfactory 
because it does not produce a sufh- 
cient flow of water. An antiseptic 
foot bath solution is placed at the 
exit of the shower room. 





Points on Toilet 


ce HE work of cleaning toilet 


rooms is not one specific job. 


It consists of a number of jobs re- 
quiring different frequencies of per- 
formance.” 

This statement from “A Manual 
on the Construction and Care of 
School Buildings,” issued by C. A. 
Howard, superintendent of public 
instruction, Salem, Ore., leads to a 
discussion of what these specific jobs 
are. 

According to Troy D. Walker, 
high school principal at Baker, Ore., 
and D. A. Emerson and Dr. V. D. 
Bain of the state department of edu- 
cation, they are: “sweeping, mop- 
ping, flushing, or scrubbing of floors; 
the cleaning of bowls, seats, urinals 
and the floor in front of urinals; the 
cleaning of lavatories, sinks and mir- 
rors; the cleaning of woodwork, par- 
titions, walls and ceilings; the clean- 
ing of chains, handles and door 
knobs; attention to the flow of water 
in bowls and from faucets and the 
drains from bowls, urinals and lava- 
tories; attention to the ventilating 
apparatus; the supplying of toilet 
rooms with paper, towels and liquid 
soap, and the supervision of toilet 
rooms. The cleaning jobs usually in- 
clude disinfection as well as the 
cleaning itself.” 

Some of the foregoing jobs should 
be performed as frequently as sev- 
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eral times a day under certain con- 
ditions, the Oregon manual states. 

“Toilet rooms should be well ven- 
tilated by a separate system that may 
be operated when the building ven- 
tilating system is not in use. This is 
important also because toilet room 
air should not be mixed with class- 
room air for recirculation. An ex- 
haust system will be best, since it cre- 
ates a partial vacuum so that when 
toilet room doors are opened air 
rushes in instead of out. A plenum 
system is unsatisfactory for toilet 
room ventilation because the extra 
pressure forces air into the corridors 
when the doors are opened. 

“Timed flushing toilets should not 
be used. Toilets should be flushed 
immediately after they are used. 
Timed flushing of urinals may be 
advisable since it is difficult to habitu- 
ate boys to the practice of flushing 
urinals after use. 

“The water used for cleaning toilet 
rooms and fixtures should be treated 
with a strong solution of cleanser. A 
strong solution will not harm tiled 
floors and slate or porcelain fixtures. 
A disinfectant that is a real germi- 
cide, such as formaldehyde, phenol 
or some other coal tar product, may 
be added to the water that is used 
for cleaning. The only way to kill 
germs is to bring the disinfectant 
into contact with them. Only disin- 





fectants with definitely proved germ- 
icidal qualities should be employed. 
The strength of disinfectants is meas- 
ured in terms of their phenol co- 
efficient.” 

Deodorants, sometimes wrongly 
designated as disinfectants, often are 
worse than useless, in the opinion of 
the Oregon committee. Germs are 
not killed by odors. The odors are 
often disagreeable in the toilet room 
and sometimes permeate into the 
corridors. The purpose of a deodor- 
ant is to cover up rather than to 
remedy a bad condition resulting 
from an unclean toilet room. De- 
odorants should, therefore, be taboo. 
Even disinfectants that have the least 
odor should be chosen, provided they 
are as good as the others. 

If there is a floor drain, basement 
toilet rooms may be flushed with 
hot water. This method should not 
be used in rooms containing much 
woodwork because steam will in- 
jure it. There should be sufficient 
radiation to dry the toilet room after 
it has been flushed. 

“Mopping, with an 
scrubbing, is probably the best means 
of cleaning toilet room floors,” says 
the Oregon manual. “Small spaces 
should be mopped and dried before 
proceeding to other spaces in order 
to avoid tracking in case the room 
is in use while it is being cleaned. 

“A strong cleansing solution should 
be used also for cleaning toilet bowls, 
urinals, lavatories and sinks. Toilet 
bowls and sometimes urinals are dif- 
ficult to clean because of shoulders 
over the grooves from which the 
water flows into them. Dangerous 
bacterial cultures, which also produce 
permanent odors, will accumulate in 
such places if they are not cleaned. 

“The bowls should be flushed, af- 
ter which a strong solution of hot 
cleanser and disinfectant should be 
poured into them. This should be al- 
lowed to stand for a few minutes 
and then all parts of the bowl and 
seat, including the grooves, should 
be washed. Better cleaning will re- 
sult from the use of a hand mop 
cloth. A more agreeable but less ef- 
fective means is the use of a hopper 
brush. One that is curved at the 
brush end will be best, if the janitor 
is to reach beneath the shoulder, be- 
cause the ordinary straight hopper 
brush will not reach such places.” 
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FOR LARGE SCHOOLS 
AND SMALL SCHOOLS 


Two of the many models are illustrated 
here. All provide enough volume so that 
everyone may hear clearly... all offer 
features that assure splendid perform- 
ance... and all are priced moderately! 


There’s no doubt about it—modern educators 
are taking advantage of the teaching aid offered 
by radio and Victor Records in ever-increasing 
numbers. Because they find that this modern 
manner of teaching is highly effective. 
With an RCA Victrola in your school, both 
shy tOP” radio and recorded lessons may be given 
pick up xhe radi through the same instrument. Tone is remark- 
ale COP Dials RC iis \ ably clear—and volume is sufficient so that all 
cy: The \ in the classroom or auditorium may hear dis- 
tinctly every word or note of music. 
Remember—there’s an RCA Victrola for 
schools of every size—at a price to meet even 
the most modest budget. Remember, too, that 
only with an RCA Victrola do you get an in- 
strument backed by the only company that 
makes and does everything in radio and sound. 
And value! —just look at all the features the 
two RCA Victrolas illustrated offer. . . They're 
typical of the entire series of instruments. Visit 
your RCA Victor dealer today—and hear them! 
Or send the coupon for complete information. 


“~ to the Magic Key of RCA every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., 
T., on the NBC Blue Network. Modern schools stay 
eH. with RCA tubes in their sound equipment. 
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RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
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the new 1939 RCA Victrolas. 
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A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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From 50 to 1000 Square Miles 





Twelve buses transport 415 pupils from outside the district to Aitkin, Minn. 


HIS is the story of the phe- 
nomenal growth in the public 
schools at Aitkin, Minn., during the 
last eight years, in which a school 
bus transportation service expanded 
a small consolidated school district 
of 50 square miles to an area twenty 
times that size, or 1000 square miles! 
Eight years ago a survey disclosed 
that only a small percentage of eighth 
grade boys and girls in the county 
was attending high school. This 
was a challenge! 

When more was learned of the 
financial condition of many of the 
families of the county and the ap- 
parent lack of interest, it was appar- 
ent that a program of school advertis- 
ing was necessary if the boys and 
girls were to be brought into the sec- 
ondary schools. In recognition of 
this need, a joint program was devel- 
oped and presented to members of 
the Aitkin board of education. Be- 
cause of the progressive and intelli- 
gent views of this group, the follow- 
ing program was adopted: 

1. The publication of a handbook 
that presented the philosophy of the 
school, the value of high school at- 
tendance, information regarding 
classes offered and method of regis- 
tration, and general information of 
interest to pupils already in attend- 
ance. These handbooks were sent 
free to every eighth grade graduate. 

2. An invitational rural school 
track meet, which included all the 
rural schools of the county, was held. 
The Aitkin schools gave awards for 
high scoring track teams, first and 
second place winners of the kitten- 


ball tournament, and for the two 
schools that brought the largest dele- 
gation the greatest distance. 

3. Groups from the music and 
dramatic departments presented pro- 
grams in a large number of rural 
schools. Adult and pupil speakers 
were furnished for their programs 
and in every case an effort was made 
to encourage attendance at some high 
school. 

This program to develop interest 
in high school was carried on during 
the spring of 1931. In the fall of 
1932, there was an increase in regis- 
tration of more than 100 over pre- 
vious years. As a result of a con- 
tinuous program, in 1938 there were 
415 nonresident pupils as compared 
to 116 in 1930. 

The first year of this unusual 
growth, the duties of the dean of 
girls and dean of boys were in- 
creased. These additional young peo- 
ple had to be taken care of in the 
homes of the city. This was a difficult 
problem. But transportation was 
the only solution. In 1932 a survey 
was made through the cooperation of 
the state department of education 
and the local superintendents. 

This survey revealed that the clos- 
ing of the smaller schools and the 
transportation of pupils would effect 
a saving of $50,000 a year in the 
county. So much opposition devel- 
oped, most of it from rural school 
board members, that it was decided 
not to press the matter. One of the 
chief objections presented was that 
it would be impractical to transport 
pupils from 25 to 30 miles per day. 


L. C. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Schools 
Aitkin, Minn. 


The plans called for the transporta- 
tion of rural pupils to and from their 
own homes. There were four main 
centers of population from which 
pupils came. The members of the 
school boards, as well as forward- 
looking individuals in these commu- 
nities, were contacted and urged to 
make plans for large buses to trans- 
port the pupils in their communities 
to the Aitkin High School. Oppor- 
tunities to pick up other high school 
pupils along the highway were 
pointed out. 

The first year only one community 
responded, Palisade. A Palisade man 
purchased a large 45 passenger bus. 
The Palisade board of education paid 
for the transportation of the pupils 
in its own district. The driver picked 
up additional passengers along the 
route until the bus was filled. The 
bus came from a community 22 miles 
from Aitkin, a round trip of 44 miles. 
The next year one of the districts to 
the north, Swatara, a distance of 65 
miles, round trip, joined in the plan. 
The same year another private route 
was established to the south, a round 
trip distance of 32 miles. The fol- 
lowing year, the Malmo route of 52 
miles was established, as well as a 
second route to Palisade, 44 miles. 

At the present time 12 buses trans- 
port 415 high school pupils to the 
Aitkin High School from outside the 
school district. 

The federal pupil aid and the Min- 
nesota high school pupil aid have 
been the means of bringing about a 
greater equalization of educational 
opportunity in the state than ever be- 
fore. At the last session of the leg- 
islature a bill was passed for an 
appropriation which made possible 
the payment of part of the costs of 
transporting nonresident boys and 
girls to high school, provided the lo- 
cal rural school district was willing 
to pay a part of this cost. According 
to the regulations issued, the rural 
board could not receive back from 
the state more than two-thirds of the 
amount spent for this purpose. 
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WIDESPREAD HEAT 





You want economy—and here it is! Vulcan’s radial- 
fin cook top cuts top cooking costs amazingly. 

It reduces the number of ranges required to do a 
given job. It reduces top replacements. Most important 
of all, it absorbs 68% more heat than ordinary tops. 

That heat it conveys, through ducts formed by 
fins, to the farthest edges of the range—conveys it 


steadily — evenly — usefully. The results are easier 






VULCAN Radial-Fin RANGE 


PATENTS PENDING 


a 2A! 


WHERE MOST OF 
SCHOOL COOKING 
IS DONE 





FOR ANY SIZE KITCHEN 





cooking—faster cooking —cheaper cooking. 

Only Vulcan brings you these modern advantages, 
for the radial-fin design is an exclusive feature. 

Only Vulcan, therefore, can satisfy your modern 
need for high cooking efficiency at low operating 
and maintenance cost. 

Ask us to send you Booklet 34, which explains more 


fully what the radial-fin cook top will do for you. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


18 East 41st Street, New York 
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The School Cafeteria 


Learning From the Lunchroom 


EVELYN SMITH 


Home Economics Department 
University of Illinois 


HIS is the day of integration 
and correlation of subject matter 
in educational thought. We have 
come to realize that a child’s interest 
can best be harnessed by the presen- 
tation of life situations. Surely there 
is no need to cite examples of the 
types of subject matter correlations 
that may be accomplished through 
the lunchroom. However, 
there are other educational oppor- 
tunities of a nonacademic nature 
that the lunchroom may stress. 
One obvious educational oppor- 
tunity offered by the school lunch 
is that of improving food habits and 
food standards. Just as poor school 
lunches can develop a taste for the 
undesirable, they can likewise create 
a distaste for wholesome, necessary 
foods. It is the task of the school 
lunchroom manager to use salesman- 
ship on the that children 
should eat for their own good. In- 
teresting plate combinations will help 
to do this, especially if they are care- 
fully priced. Children love bargains 
and a low-priced combination elim- 
inates to a certain extent the “selec- 
tion problem.” 


Growth Foods Are Costly 


school 


foods 


Many of the foods that growing 
children need will show little profit 
but that fact should not cause great 
concern. “Resale” foods are still be- 
ing sold school lunchroom 
counters and the explanation is al- 
ways: “That is what the children 
want.” This statement is really a 
confession of the lack of endeavor 
in stimulating better food habits. 

Often prepared foods are sold be- 
cause they are believed to be more 
profitable. Usually this is not true. 
Actually these foods are served 
merely because they require less 
thought and labor. The use of foods 
of this type is often evidence of an 
inefficient, uninter- 
ested manager and of a budget that 
is poorly proportioned between mate- 
rials and labor. 

Another bad habit for which 
poorly managed school lunchrooms 


over 


overworked or 
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must assume a large share of the 
blame is the “eat and run” habit. 
The noise, unattractiveness, rush and 
lack of supervision often found in 
the lunchroom contribute to the 
formation of this practice, which is 
typical of the American adult. If 
proper space and time are provided, 
hurried eating can be discouraged 
just as poor food selection can be. 

An important task of the school 
lunch project is to put the social side 
of school life on a higher plane by 
taking advantage of its opportunity 
to develop friendly, courteous and 
well-mannered social contacts. One 
of the best ways of stimulating in- 
terest in this matter is through the 
right kind of supervision. This 
should be the lunchroom manager’s 
responsibility but she may enlist 
well-informed teachers and capable 
pupils to assist her. There are many 
opportunities in which the lunch- 
room manager can cooperate in 
planning social activities of the 
school in which food is involved. 
The manager should not be so 
pressed for time or for money that 
she cannot assist in furthering social 
programs for the school. 

It is one of the lunchroom man- 
ager’s duties to make a bid for par- 
ent interest and cooperation in nu- 
trition teaching. She should stress 
the importance of having the school 
lunch program presented before the 
parent-teacher association. At least 
once a year the school lunchroom 
should have an “open house” for 


parents. 
Technical education is an_ ex- 
tremely valuable project offered 


through the school lunchroom. Un- 
til recent years education has tended 
to stigmatize manual pursuits but 
the school lunch project is helping 
in breaking down this unfortunate 
attitude by training young people for 
domestic service. The supply of this 
type of worker is limited and the 


school lunchroom can give valuable 
technical training in this field. 

The school lunch project also pro- 
vides a means of giving work to 
needy pupils. Self-respect is devel- 
oped in a young person when he 
earns what he receives. Many pupils 
who are needy and are not receiving 
adequate food at home are willing 
and eager to work and may learn 
many lessons in ethics and in em- 
ploye-employer relationships that will 
be of value in later life. Although 
pupil helpers may be less efficient 
and more expensive than other work- 
ers, this obligation should not be 
ignored. 


Board Responsibilities 


Boards of education have certain 
responsibilities in making the school 
lunchroom project an_ educational 
service unit. The first consideration 
is the matter of time allowed for the 
lunch period. It is essential in plan- 
ning the school schedule that sufh- 
cient time be allotted for the lunch 
hour. If too many pupils are assigned 
to half-hour lunch periods, most of 


that time will be spent in line. 
The time allowed should be in 
proportion to the space and the 


number to be fed, keeping in mind 
that each pupil should be allowed 
twenty minutes for eating. Often 
an overcrowded and undesirable con- 
dition could be relieved by properly 
scheduling and distributing the 
lunch periods. 

The next consideration should be 
that of the physical plant. In build- 
ing a new high school the lunchroom 
should be considered as an integral 
part of the whole school plan and 
the space should not be allotted af- 
ter all other units are placed. The 
space should be adequate, well-venti- 
lated, properly lighted, attractively 
appointed and as soundproof as pos- 
sible. The total floor space should be 
divided so that the dining room is 
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TRADE US YOURM™ PEELINGS 
FOR A HOBART POTATO AND 
"> VEGETABLE PEELER! 
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HOBART PEELERS Save More and Serve 
You BETTER and LONGER Three-way savings 


easily pay for a Ho- 
bart Potato Peeler in a short time. Note Saving No. 2. Small potatoes 
which cannot be peeled economically by hand, or in some mechanical 
peelers, can be peeled just “skin deep” on a HOBART Machine. 
The humps in Hobart’s revolving disc, and ribs on the side, keep 
little potatoes, as well as large ones, moving. There’s no grinding 


away. All Hobart Peelers are quiet in operation .. . have longer 














A MODEL TO FIT 
ANY SIZE KITCHEN 


Model 6008 for the small kitchen 
(8 Ibs.) and Model 6015 (1 peck) 
are made in both Bench and Pedes- 
tal types. Model 6025 will peel 25 
Ibs. of potatoes in a single filling. 
Model 6030 (30 to 40 Ibs.) is a 
heavy duty machine for use in 


lasting abrasive fused into the metal . . . take up less space (close- 


coupled gear drive) . . . have enclosed, drip-proof motors. 


large kitchens. 


THE HOBART MFG. CO., 1003 Penn Ave., Troy, Ohio 


FOOD SERVICE MACHINES Pe epee en ocala 


Mixers and General Purpose Kitchen Machines. [_] Information on Kitchen Machines checked. 


Potato Peelers [ Dishwashers and Glasswashers 


Kitchen Slicers [J Food Cutters [J Air Whips 
(Cream Whippers) 











Name 





KITCHENAID Household Mixers Address 





KITCHENAID Coffee Mills for the Home 





| City and State 
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large enough and there is still ade- 
quate space left for the necessary 
service rooms, thus making possible 
proper sanitation and high food 
standards of preparation and serving. 

Allowance should be made for the 
normal growth that is sure to be 
necessary. Needless to say, a suitable 
outlay for equipment is necessary 
and this selection should be made 
only after careful consideration and 
upon definite specifications. Mistakes 
in floor plans, routing and equip- 
ment selection can decrease the efh- 
ciency of any plant and also can 
increase the cost of operation. 

When plans are drawn up, con- 
sult the experienced and well-trained 
manager who is to work with the 
equipment and do not leave its selec- 
tion to an engineer or to a purchas- 
ing agent who could not possibly 
know all the working problems of a 
kitchen and serving room unit. Ob- 
viously, the judgment of experts in 
each field is needed. 


Not a Revenue Unit 


An inadequate plant may be the 
result of a misconceived financial 
program. The original expenditure 
for equipping the lunchroom should 
be considered as part of the building 
expense, for the school lunchroom 
should be considered as a service unit 
and not as a revenue unit. Whether 
or not future replacements and addi- 
tions should be purchased from 
lunchroom receipts depends entirely 
upon whether or not the lunchroom 
is able to finance all its educational 
obligations. 

Obviously, no manager can meet 
her obligations to the educational 
system if she is handicapped by a 
rigid budget. Where many hundreds 
of dollars are being spent daily, a 
school system must have a definite 
and efficient business management 
back of it. However, this should be 
to handle the details of management 
and not to determine the funda- 
mental educational policies. 

Lunchroom managers should have 
their eyes on the “service balance” as 
well as on the financial balance. They 
may be proud of a 38 to 45 per cent 
food cost and they may be criticized 
if it runs as high as 65 per cent. This 
high percentage is often necessary if 
the right foods are to be sold to the 
children at prices they can pay. Obvi- 
ously, food cost percentage will vary 


in different schools and _ localities. 
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However, a high food cost may not 
be indicative of inefficiency but of 
greater service. 

It is difficult to set up a hard and 
fast rule for the ratio between indi- 
vidual expenditures and the whole 


food expense. The following is a 
suggested ratio, based on a study of 
52 schools, by Mary deGarmo Bryan 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity: 40 per cent, milk and ice 
cream; 14 per cent, fruit and vege- 
tables; 10 to 12 per cent, meat, fish, 
eggs and cheese; 11 per cent, bread 
and cake; 3 per cent, sugars and 
candies, and 2 per cent, coffee and 
tea. 

Obviously, more studies of this 
type are needed. A well set up cost 
accounting system can contribute to 
this study. For instance, an account- 
ing that revealed an expenditure of 
60 per cent of the food budget for 
“resale” or so-called prepared foods 
would condemn the management of 
any cafeteria. 

An 8 or 10 per cent profit may 
help finance other activities in the 
school but it likewise may show a 
deficit on the side of educational 
service. Surely, in many communi- 
ties the school lunch is a cause so 
worthy that, rather than its subsi- 
dizing activities, it should be sub- 
sidized, if necessary. 

Often an undue amount of profit 
is made to support a top-heavy cen- 
tral organization consisting of too 
many supervisors and too few well- 
trained managers. It should be re- 
membered that it is the intelligent 
planning of each day’s menu, the 
careful supervision of its preparation 
and serving and the dynamic and en- 
thusiastic interest of the individual 
manager that will make a successful 
unit. A certain amount of central 
supervision is necessary, but its 
amount will be diminished in pro- 
portion to the intelligent selection of 
the individual manager. 

There is little doubt that a home 
economist trained in institution man- 
agement can best handle the lunch- 
room job. It is essential that the 
lunchroom manager have the same 
status as a teacher and that she be 
obligated to the school as well as to 
a central business office. All home 
economists, however, are not ade- 
quately trained to cope with the 
school lunch problem. Colleges are 
attempting to give their students a 
basic training in home economics as 





well as specific training in their ma- 
jor field. The school lunch project 
requires a_ specialist, and specific 
courses in institution management 
are given to prepare for the science 
of school feeding. In checking cre- 
dentials, it is important to learn if 
the applicant has majored in foods 
or in clothing and if she has had 
such courses as quantity cookery and 
institution management. This should 
assure selection of the right manager. 

In many schools the home eco- 
nomics teacher has the responsibili- 


ties of the lunchroom. Such an 
arrangement is excellent if the 


teacher-manager is adequately pre- 
pared and if her schedule permits 
good work in both activities. 


Bid for College Women 


Institution management courses in 
colleges annually are turning out 
hundreds of eager, alert and enthusi- 
astic young women who are being 
quickly snapped up by hospitals, in- 
dustry and commercial concerns. 
The schools should make a bid for 
these young women. While there 
are many experienced managers now 
in the schools who are not home 
economists and who are doing splen- 
did work, this type of manager is 
scarce and will become more difficult 
to find in the future. 

A few cities, Detroit, for example, 
have realized the need for lunch- 
room managers who have been spe- 
cifically trained for school lunch- 
room work and have inaugurated a 
training or apprenticeship course for 
future managers. The students that 
are being graduated from colleges 
realize that they need practical ex- 
perience and are willing to give an 
additional year in lunchroom train- 
ing, even at a great sacrifice. 

These so-called apprentices should 
be carefully selected from the foods 
and institution management majors 
and should be given a well-rounded 
experience in all phases of manage- 
ment and in the various types of 
schools. This training will give them 
technical knowledge, practical ex- 
perience and a fine vision and un- 
derstanding of the problem as a 
whole. 

The American Home Economics 
Association and the American Di- 
etetic Association have been working 
on this problem for several years and 
are about to announce an approved 
plan for such training. 
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B he new Heywood SDK 20 is a mod- 
ern. streamlined, practical school unit. 
Both the desk and chair are combined 
in a single, all-steel, tubular frame 
which is available in either enamel or 
chromium plated finish. No pro- 
truding corners, no dust crevices ... 
no rivets. bolts. or screws to work 
loose because the SDK 20 is a com- 
pletely WELDED unit. The SDK 20 
is posture perfect and it permits flex- 
ible seating arrangements. May we 
tell you about it in detail? 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 


School Furniture 
GARDNER MASS. 
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ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 


Merewrochrome. AWé D 


(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 
is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and 
bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 
serious cases, consult a physician. 


HYNSON,WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


(Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 
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Where Kitchen Is Classroom 


le 


HE Thomas A. Edison Voca- 
tional School, Elizabeth, N. J., 
uses its cafeteria for pupil instruction “age ae 
as well as for school feeding. The Boller Loom 


kitchen thus becomes more impor- 
tant in scale than in the nonvoca- 






tional school. 
In this school kitchen pupils are 
instructed in preparing the food that 


FENTR 


is served in the adjoining cafeteria. 





This accounts for the location and 
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number of ranges and sinks shown 
in the Section AA at the right. 
Looking at the larger ground floor 
plan, we note the good location of 
boys’ and girls’ toilet rooms in rela- 
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tion to the cafeteria. This facilitates CAFETERIA 
handwashing before the lunch pe- 
riod. 

Lockers located along the corridor Above: Plan of kitchen at the Thomas A. Edison Vocational School, Eliza- 
adjoining the cafeteria permit the beth, N. J., where pupils are instructed in food preparation and service. 
storage of books during the lunch This laboratory in practical feeding is well equipped. The arrangement 
period, of kitchen equipment is workable, as will be seen by referring to the key on 

The home economics classrooms, the plan below. Below: First floor plan of the Elizabeth school. Pupil toilets 
which include a tearoom, also are lo are well located in reference to cafeteria; so is the home economics tearoom. 


cated conveniently near the cafeteria. 
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WHY SHOULDN'T 
YOUR SEATING 


No. 101. Tem- 
pered Masonite top, 
seat and back. 


@ To-day 


it is net uncommon 


efficient heating plants... 


erence to seating, too? 


pered Masonite, is abreast of 


times. Tempered Masonite will 


is truly modern seating. 





\ 


schools to have sound-proof, acousti- 
cal walls ... ideal air conditions . . . 
germ-proof 


washrooms. Why not extend this pref- 


Modern Royal seating, featuring tem- 


split, peel or develop rough edges. 
More durable than wood, it’s less ex- 


pensive to replace. Yes, Royal seating 


1132 So. Michigan Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
New York Los Angeles Toronto 























for 


the 


not 


No. 36-N. Folding Chair with 
shaped Masonite seat. Metal 
parts finished in taupe baked 
enamel, 





No. 35. Movable Chair Desk. 
Birch top, deep saddle seat. 
Metal parts finished in taupe 
oven baked enamel. Four sizes. 


@ Write for the Royal School Furniture 
Catalog today. See for yourself how 
much better you can do with Royal 


seating. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. COMPANY 





“Metal Furniture Since ’97” 
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H, PYRA-SEAL 


PYRA-SEAL has lots of “give”. That’s why 
PYRA-SEAL treated floors can “take it’’. 
Here’s a floor seal so elastic that it gets 
into the smallest floor pores . . . and stays 
there. Gives a hard, lustrous finish that 
conquers dirt and wear. Improves the ap- 
pearance of any floor. Pays for itself by 
reducing maintenance costs. Don’t be 
satisfied with anything less than what 
PYRA-SEAL can give you. 


PYRA-SEAL Scores Highest in Protection, 
Safety and Beauty 
PYRA-SEAL treated floors are as tough as they 
are beautiful. This better floor seal resists acids, 
alkalis, alcohol and ink. Hot or cold water can- 
not hurt it. Permits lightning-fast play with slip- 
proof safety. No wonder Coaches and School 
Boards are insisting on PYRA-SEAL protection. 
your floor 


_SEAL protect - 
i Let PR Write today for complete 
inv . 


log. 
formation and free catalog i 






IPTO | 
{1 











and recommended by 
the Maple Flooring 
Mfrs. Assn., National 
Oak Flooring Mfrs. 
Assn.,and a by 
leading Architects. 


o* 


a ANNIVERSARY 
A quarter-century 
devoted to per- 
fecting floor 






eee finishes. 
VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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Inadequate Toilets 


There is much food for thought in 
an investigation conducted a_ few 
months ago among 24 small city school 
districts in Illinois by L. R. Grimm, 
research director, Illinois Education 
Association. “To what extent does cost 
level influence the educational offering 
and environment of elementary school 
children in small city districts?” was 
the question involved. 

Score sheets made for the purpose of 
investigating school sites and buildings 
were used by the director of research. 
On the building score sheet were: (1) 
material and construction; (2) architec 
ture; (3) heating; (4) ventilating; (5) 
natural lighting; (6) artificial lighting; 
(7) height; (8) decoration and bal 
ance; (9) water supply and distribu- 
tion; (10) sanitation and cleanliness: 
(11) type, number, location and condi- 
tion of toilets; (12) fire protection; 
(13) general upkeep and condition; 
(14) location on site with reference to 
position and orientation; (15) possible 
expansion of building and flexibility in 
use; (16) basement; (17) stairways: 
(18) corridors and halls, and (19) mis 
cellaneous items, covering  janitor’s 
room, health room, playroom, bathing 
facilities, central library, auditorium, 
gymnasium and special rooms. 

Items most heavily discounted in the 
scoring were: toilets, ventilating, both 
natural and artificial lighting, provision 
for special rooms, stairways and water 
supply. 

A tew lines from the report dealing 
with the subject of toilets deserve 
especially careful reading: “On_ this 
matter of scoring toilets the low level 
schools especially show need of im- 
provement. In one of the low level 
cities there was only one-half enough 
toilets, the washrooms were foul and 
unventilated and were without towels. 
A second city had only two-thirds of 
the number of toilets needed and pro- 
vided paper towels torn into pieces as 
an economy measure. A third had 
only one-third enough toilets, located 
in a building at some distance from the 
two school buildings, which were lo- 
cated on a joint site. A fourth had foul 
outdoor toilets; only one-half enough 
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in number, with no towels and no 
washing facilities. A fifth had outdoor 
toilets in what appeared to be a sub- 
stantial brick building, but no provision 
was made for heat, towels, washing 


facilities or paper.” 


Ready With First Aid 


There are always emergencies. How 
are we equipped to meet them? The 
following list of items is suggested for 
first aid supplies. 

ounces of tincture of iodine (34% 
per cent) in a rubber stoppered bottle 
or | dozen iodine ampules. (If evap- 
oration from bottle is possible, con- 
centration will take place.) 

1 ounce tube of borated vaseline. 

2 ounce tube of tannic acid jelly 
(ointment for burns). 

4 ounce boric acid solution (4 per 
cent). 

Splinter forceps. 

Scissors (small, blunt pointed). 

Tourniquet (never applied continu- 
ously longer than twenty minutes). 

Two triangular bleached muslin 
bandages (sling). 

Three each of | and 2 inch rolled 
bandages. 

1 dozen | inch sterilized compresses 
on adhesive. 

2 ounces of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia. 

Three 4 ounce packages of sterilized 
absorbent cotton. 

One 10 yard roll of 1 inch adhesive 
plaster. 

Light thin board splints of assorted 
sizes (fractures). 

Wooden applicators wound with cot- 
ton. 

Wooden tongue depressors. 


Towel Supplement 


Sull another voice is raised on the 
subject of paper towels and toilet tis- 
sues. C. A. Sapper, secretary of the 
school district of Erie, Pa., adds his 
experience to that which was expressed 
on this page in January and February. 





{\ | TA 
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“We consumed 1099 cases of paper 
towels in 1937-38,” he states. “These 
cost us $2173.93, net, delivered to our 
warehouse. Our daily average attend- 
ance was 17,431, making an average 
pupil cost of $0.1247.” 

It is interesting to note the specifica- 
tions set up by this school system for 
both single fold paper towels and toilet 
paper. 

SincLe Fotp Paper Towe.s 

Weight of stock: Not less than 32 
pounds basic weight. (480 sheets 24 by 
36 inches.) 

Size of towel: To be approximately 
1114 by 10% inches. 

Packing: 150 towels in each package, 
25 packages (3750 towels) in a case. 

Ouality: Must be of good quality, 
reasonably soft and absorbent. To be 
manufactured from clean, fresh stock 
containing ground wood, sulphite, sul- 
phate, or a combination of any or 
either. In no case shall the towel con- 
tain more than 50 per cent ground 
wood. 

TorLet PAPER 

Size of sheet: Not less than 4% by 
41, inches, 2000 sheets per roll, 50 rolls 
per case, manufactured from good 
quality 10 pound stock, core of roll to 
be solid piece of cardboard. The tissue 
shall be perforated every 414 inches 
and shall be such that when applying 
a tensile pull to the center of each 
sheet, every sheet shall be separated in 


tact at its perforated edge. 


Icy Sidewalks 


March is here but still there are icy 
sidewalks. No need to take chances 
when a few fine ashes will do the 
trick efficiently. It’s a wise custodian 
who starts early in the fall to save 
against emergency. Remember, the 
ashes must be fine. There is simply 
no excuse for throwing clinkers on the 
walks. If there is no screen handy, it 
should be simple enough to spread the 
ashes out thinly on the floor of the 
boiler room or any other suitable place 
for that matter. Taking an ordinary 
rake, eliminate the heavy clinkers and 
save only that material which passes 
through the rake. 
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WHEN THE JOB CALLS FOR SOUND EQUIPMENT 


v v v 





Be sure to specify 
HOLTZER-CABOT! 


HOLTZER-CABOT Sound Distribution Systems em- 
body the latest developments in electrified sound 
distribution. They are engineered and manufactured 
in Holtzer-Cabot’s own plant with all the care and 
thoroughness that has made the name Holtzer-Cabot 
synonomous with QUALITY for over sixty-three 
years! Available in types for every educational 
building. 
PRINTED An Innovation in 
ILLUSTRATED Architect’s Specifications 
‘ully illustrated technical specifications Suitable for 
SPECIFICATIONS.  taccutives’ aie.” Yours—tor the asking? "ROM 
@ Program Clock and Bell Systems 
F R E E ! @ Fire Alarm Systems + Telephone Systems 


@ Laboratory Panels and Bench Outlets 
@ Radio and Sound Distribution 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Executive Offices and Factory 125 Amory Street Boston, Mass. 
Branches in all principal cities 


Hundreds of Vocational Leaders 
Saw This Display at St. Louis! 


IF YOU MISSED IT— 
THEN GET THESE FACTS 


This display of Delta tools at the last A. V. A. 
Convention aroused unusual interest because of the 
marked trend toward the adoption of light power tools 
for vocational education shops all over the country. 
These tools offer many advantages to the School Shop: 













1. Low First Cost—Despite their accuracy, sturdy 
construction, and many special features, a shop of 
Delta tools can be installed at a fraction of the cost 
of heavier machines. 

2. Low Maintenance Cost—The extensive use of 
sealed-for-life ball bearings, the low cost of replace- 
ment parts and the lower power requirements on 
Delta toois make for low maintenance and operating 
costs. 


3. Greater Flexibility—Delta tools are compact and 
self-contained. They can be easily arranged to meei 
the individual requirements of every shop. 


Sete 
4. Adequate Guards—Delta tools have been carefully INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
designed to provide the utmost in safety. 672 EAST VIENNA AVENUE, 
1 : ‘ , ’ DELTA MFG. Co., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
5. Greater Efficiency—Delta tools incorporate many 
new and exclusive features not found in other tools. 





Please send me the full story of Delta light power tools for schools—and 


Vocational education instructors are praising the skill the new 1939 Delta Catalog. 
and ingenuity of Delta engineers who have pioneered pone 
the development of light power tools. Scheel 
Today—Delta light power tools are meeting the needs of hun- Address 
dreds of schools and colleges all over the world. For the complete i ‘ 
story in full detail—together with description and prices on the ae — 








full Delta line—send the coupon at right. 
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“EITHER or EYETHER?” Which 


do youuse? This controversy still rages. 
Although the theory has been refuted 
that ‘“‘eyether’”’ came into the language by 
way of George I of the House of Hanover, 
many still believe that when he came to 
the British throne, he pronounced words 
in which diphthongs occurred in the 
German manner—by sounding the sec- 
ond vowel. Aping the king, the court 
adopted his ‘“‘eyether’’—hence, its place 
in the King’s English today. 
—_ 

UNLIKE the earliest poetry of most 
countries, the oldest poems of China are 
lyric, not epic. An anthology, full of 
lovely lyrics with which every pupil 
should be familiar, is My PoEetry Book 
(grades 1—12) illustrated by Willy Pogany. 


—_——" 

A SURVEY indicates that visitors 
to the New York World’s Fair will spend 
at least $500,000,000. 

_ 
REARMAMENT ..... Ail territo- 
rial conquests are not made by wars. 
“In March, 1938, German armies motored 
into Austria and flew into Austria with- 
out any fighting. They took possession 
of the country and made it a part of 
Germany.” This excerpt from FOREIGN 
LANDS AND PEOPLEs illustrates the up- 
to-date content of THE J. RUSSELL 
SmitH SINGLE-CycLE PLUS Geoara- 
PHIES in which the maps are consistently 
revised to show new political alignments. 


i al 
COMPLETE REVOLUTION of 
the bookkeeping-accounting cycle is 
achieved in a 1-year course in BOOKKEEP- 
ING FOR PERSONAL AND BusINEss USE, 
a new text by Kirk, Alleman, and Klein. 

oo 
CCC camps have taught 65,000 illit- 
erates to read and write. 

al 
BEWARE the ides of March. For 
many, this month signifies spring—time 
to doff winter clothes and freeze in the 
March gales. For Latin students, it recalls 
the soothsayer’s warning to Caesar. The 
study of Latin becomes live and natural 
as it was in the Roman days in THE 
WINSTON LATIN SERIES—THE Roap To 
LATIN and SECOND YEAR LATIN. 


The JOHN C. AE, AWke), | COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ +——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA DALLAS 
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News in Review 


Discourages Long Bus Trips 


Cooperation of school bus operators 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in its efforts to discourage the use 
of school buses in long distance charter 
transportation is urged by Carl W. 
Stocks, editor of Bus Transportation. 

In its fifty-second annual report the 
1.C.C. calls attention to the current 
practice of using school buses for the 
purpose of transporting pupils on trips 
of considerable distances and into sec- 
tions of the country and under traffic 
conditions with which the drivers are 
not familiar. The commission observes 
that while such buses may be safe for 
transporting school children a few miles 
from their homes, school buses are not 
equipped for long over the road opera- 
tions. The I.C.C. regards the transpor- 
tation of school children on such trips 
as a subject justifying and demanding 
the closest cooperation between state 
regulatory bodies, the local school au- 
thorities and the I.C.C. 


BUILDINGS 


Exposition High School 

If the New York World’s Fair is 
repeated in 1940, pupils attending the 
new Forest Hills High School in 
Queens, New York, will be able to see 








the midway of the fair grounds from 
their classroom windows, for the new 
structure will be constructed on a 10 
acre plot near the fair grounds. When 
the fair closes and a park is placed on 
the grounds, the Forest Hills school is 
expected to reap the benefits of the 
playground provided by the park facili- 
ties. 

The new $3,225,000 structure 
designed by Eric Kebbon, recently ap- 
pointed architect for the New York 
board of education. The building de- 
sign is a modified Georgian style, with 
sides of red brick, a gray slate roof and 
a limestone trim. It is intended to 
relieve the overcrowding in Newtown, 
Grover Cleveland and Jamaica high 
schools. Its doors will be opened in 
September 1940. 


was 


Of Community Design 


New York City this year will open 
22 new public schools, five of which 
are in the high school division, climax- 
ing a five year building program. While 
the completion of these schools will not 
completely eliminate overcrowding, a 
sizable dent will be made. Altogether, 
54 schools are now under construction 
in New York, some of which are in the 


blueprint stage. Most of them will be 
completed by 1940. 

Gone forever, school officials say, is 
the factory-like school structure. Each 
new school is designed to harmonize 
with the community and to have indi- 
viduality and dignity. Besides the 
artistic exterior of the new buildings, 
provision is being made for ample park 
and playground facilities. 


LEGISLATION 


Rural Reactionaries 


Public hearings in Albany and 
throughout New York State are being 
held on the proposal for modernizing 
rural school facilities advanced by the 
board of regents, because of opposition 
that has developed in rural areas. Fea- 
tures of the plan seemed to spell the 
doom of “the little red schoolhouse” 
through compulsory consolidation. 

The plans for consolidation, which 
were submitted to the legislature by the 
board of regents, are an outgrowth of 
the recent inquiry into education in 
New York State. 

The board of regents is explaining 
the plan to the public, contending that 
it does not mean the compulsory clos- 
ing of smaller school districts. It has 








announced the appointment of a tem- 
porary state commission for the estab- 
lishment districts in which 
each county is guaranteed local repre- 


of school 


sentation. Provision is also made for 
appeal to the board if the voters of 
any school district are not satisfied with 
the districting plans of the local com- 
mittee or of the state commission. The 
regents thus emphasize that the bill 
retains the established principle of 
popular vote in local school affairs. 





HEALTH 


Halt Deafness in Childhood 

The number of deaf adults could be 
reduced 50 per cent if the ears of school 
children in the primary grades were 
periodically examined and treated. 

This is the opinion of Drs. S. J. 
Crowe and John W. Baylor of Johns 
Hopkins University school of medicine. 

The most common type of middle 
ear deafness in adults begins during 
childhood. Often it progresses so grad- 
ually and insidiously that it may not 
become evident until it is too late to 
correct the primary trouble and to re- 
store the hearing. 

The Baltimore otologists suggest that 
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Maycomber Vocational School 
(Toledo, Ohio) likes the 


COMMODORE’S light 





Wakefield COMMODORES light the library, cafeterias and academic 
classrooms. Lighting vlanned by Gil Southern, Electrical Engineer, 
Toledo Board of Education. 


© 





... selected by test 


When specifications were being drawn up for Toledo’s new 
Maycomber Vocational School, Gil Southern, Electrical Engineer, 
Toledo Board of Education, made ‘“‘test’’ classroom installations 
of various lighting units. On the basis of these tests, he chose 
the Wakefield COMMODORE for lighting the library, cafeterias 
and academic classrooms in the new school. 

Now, after using this lighting, the school faculty calls it ‘‘very 
satisfactory.’’ 

More light . . . and better light 

The Commodore gives 86% of the light ’ 
from the bare bulb, according to Elec- D 
trical Testing Laboratories . . . more light | 
than most indirect units. And it is soft, 


glareless light that helps both pupils and Ae To RY 
teachers see better. LIGHT YOUR 
Low Maintenance Costs OFFICE. 


Thanks to its 18-ounce shade, molded 
from Plaskon, the Commodore is easier 
and safer to handle and clean; breakage 
is less; and factors of safety in other parts 
of the fixture are greater. Users tell us 
that the Commodore’s cheery light and 
clean-cut design also encourage cleanli- 
ness and respect for school property. 
FREE: an interesting booklet, 

* “Recommendations for 


School Lighting.’”’ Presents many im- 
portant facts; gives “‘before’”’ and 


Requires 
only a floor 
plug. Takes 
only a jifiy. 
No obligation 





“‘after”’ case histories on better school 
lighting; suggests how to secure good 
Write ... 
SEE the Commodore before you decide 
on lighting for new schools or old 


mt WAKEFIELD "t 


light. 


739 NATWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 
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Doing a good job of maintenance without upset- 
ting that delicate budget balance is oftentimes a 
tough proposition— 

WE CAN HELP YOU CUT 
COSTS AND ACTUALLY DO 
A BETTER JOB OF MAINTE- 
NANCE. 


Write for an interview now— 
There is no cost or obligation 


MIDLAND 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 


DUBUQUE 
IOWA 
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16 mm. sound 
motion picture projector with ample capacity for 
average school auditorium, now only $410. 


The new Filmosound *‘ Master,”’ 


| tenga cost and initial performance 
are not alone your guides to sound- 
film projector selection. Seek also for 
ability to continue to give “new ma- 
chine” results for years, for depend- 
ability, and for low maintenance cost. 


You'll find the greatest measure of 
these all-important characteristics in 
Bell & Howell projectors. For building 
long-lived motion picture equipment 
is a Bell & Howell tradition. The stand- 
ards of design and manufacture devel- 
oped here in making Hollywood’s 
preferred studio equipment are the 
standards each B & H school projector 
must meet. 


There are Bell & Howell projectors 
for every school need, from inexpen- 
sive classroom equipment to audi- 
torium arc models. 


It costs little if any more originally, 
and less eventually, to give your school 
Bell & Howell quality projection. May 
we send you details now? Use the con- 
venient coupon. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
London. Established 1907. 


FREE Sound Film Catalog 


Pee eee SS SS See eee ee 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
Please send details about: 

( )Sound film projectors ) { () Classroom 

( ) Silent film projectors § for (©) Auditorium 
() We now have a sound film projector, 
re (make), and request your 
catalog of 1000 sound films for school use. 









PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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| children in the primary grades be ex- 


| death. 


amined at least once a year with a 
nasopharyngoscope. Those with hyper- 
plastic lymphoid tissue in and around 
the orifice of the eustachian tubes 
should be treated with radiation to 
ensure normal functioning of the tubes. 


Undulant Fever Outbreak 


Antiquated plumbing and a defec- 
tive sterilizer are blamed by Michigan 
state health department investigators 
for a mysterious outbreak of undulant 
fever on the Michigan State College 
campus at Lansing. There have been 
some 50 cases of the disease and one 
Authorities found that contam- 
inated water from the basement labora- 
tory of Dr. I. F. Huddleson, world 


| authority on undulant or Malta fever, 





had been transmitted through faulty 


plumbing to the water supply of the 
entire bacteriology building. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 


Lists 2800 Sound Films 


Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago, has recently 
issued a Filmosound Library Book list- 
ing more than 2800 reels of sound 
films offered for rental or sale by that 
company. There is also much material 
on the method of booking and servicing 
film prints, on the varied application 
of listed films to subject matter fields 
and criteria for the strict appraisal of 
all offerings. A copy of the book is sent 
free to every owner of a 16 mm. sound 
projector registered in the files. 








CURRENT FILMS IN REVIEW 





Tue River: U. S. Government Docu- 
mentary Film. Soon to be released 
for school use on 16 mm. sound film. 

Rating: 1. Age level: Secondary school 

and upward 


2. Quality of photography: 
Excellent 

3. Selection of scenes: Excel- 
lent 


4. Sound track: Narration ex- 
cellent in both content and 
delivery; musical _ back- 
ground most effective 

This is a documentary film _pro- 
duced for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture by Pare Lorentz, who also 
produced “The Plow That Broke the 
Plains.” The tragic biography of the 
Mississippi River unfolds in sequences 


of brilliant photography. Opening 
scenes stress the origins of the river 
and its tributaries. It is a story of 


heedless exploitation of the great val- 
ley, of wasteful development unguided 
by foresight of ultimate results. 

After the serious situation is pre- 
sented, there is a change of tempo. If 
man has taken the valley apart, he 
also may put it back together again. 
Regional planning is proposed as one 
attack upon a problem of this magni- 
tude. The efforts of the T.V.A. are 
to this end. 

The film may be used to great ad- 
vantage in either social studies or 
science classes. It develops a better un- 
derstanding of the problems of con- 
servation for intelligent use, proper 
cropping methods, transportation devel- 
opments, flood control, long-range plan- 
ning and the relationship of people to 
the soil. The film is relatively free 
from propaganda. 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL REsOoURCES: 
1 reel, 16 mm. sound on film. For 
sale. Distributed by Erpi Classroom 
Films, Inc., 35-11 Thirty-Fifth Ave- 
nue, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Rating: 1. Age level: Useful at all 
levels 

2. Quality of photography: 
Good 


3. Selection of scenes: Fair 
4. Spoken commentary: Good 

Scenes of forest fires, means used to 
control and prevent these menaces, uses 
of some of the wood that might have 
been destroyed in fires and the re- 
planting of forest lands open this film. 

Erosion is next presented, showing 
sketchily how running water gullies 
unprotected, cultivated land. Perhaps 
the best sequence is that which deals 
with the use of dams to prevent floods 
and control erosion. Plowing the West 
as a cause of dust storms follows, with 
some scenes that show the results of 
dust storms. 

The film then takes up oil con- 
servation and ends with a sequence 
dealing with stream pollution by in- 
dustrial waste and sewage. 

This film attempts to “cover the 
earth.” Though all the scenes are defi- 
nitely related to conservation, no phase 
of it is developed adequately to give a 
sense of comprehension. It may be 
used as an introduction to the study 
of conservation or as a suggestive re- 
view at the end of such study.—Re- 
viewed by H. Emmett Brown and 
N. Extprep BincHaM, teachers of sct- 
ence, Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, also F. T. How- 
ARD, student in advanced school, Teach- 
ers College. 
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Current Film Guide 


Harold Turney, chairman of the de- 
partment of drama, Los Angeles City 
College, is editing a motion pictu-e 
magazine, Film Guide, for evaluation 
of selected current films by motion pic- 
ture study groups. The publication will 
appear regularly except during July and 
August. Each issue will deal with a 
film selected by an advisory council of 
educational and civic leaders and sub- 
scribers to the publication. 


New Film Catalog 

“Free Films for Schools” is a new 
publication on educational motion pic- 
tures issued by the De Vry Corporation, 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. It 
lists alphabetically 1400 free films from 
more than 300 sources. Cross references 
under 60 headings show at a glance 
what films are available for school 
projects. Physical data on each film 
are recorded. The book also gives ad- 
dresses of sponsors or distributors of 
each film; a small charge is made for it. 


RADIO 








For the School Board 


On March 15 the U. S. Office of 
Education will sponsor a special broad- 
cast dedicated to American school 
board members. This broadcast will be 
heard over the N.B.C. Blue network at 
9:30 p.m. (E.S.T.). Its purpose is to 
promote closer cooperation between the 
127,000 school boards in the United 
States and the communities that they 
serve. 

The program is a part of the dra- 
matic series, “Wings for the Martins,” 
which is sponsored jointly by the UV. S. 
Office of Education, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and the 
National Broadcasting Company. The 
Martins are a typical family that lives 
in the next block, beset by the everyday 
problems of living. The program is 
designed to show some of modern edu- 
cation’s answers to personal and social 
problems. 

This dramatization, which is di- 
rected at school boards, is entitled, 


“What’s the School Board For?” 
Affiliation With N. Y. C. Schools 


As the result of an agreement be- 
tween the New York City board of 
education and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, the Thursday programs 
in the “American School of the Air” 
series originate in the auditoriums of 
different New York City high schools 
each week, with a group of pupils par- 
ticipating in the forum discussions that 
follow the dramatized portions of the 
broadcast. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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From an editorial in the January, 1939, issue of The Nation's Schools. 


AND we believe school authorities, too, will agree that “the 
practice of hygiene is as essential as the teaching of hygiene.” 
Certainly greater attention is being given today to school wash- 
rooms—both in the planning of new schools and in the mod- 


ernization of existing schools. 


More and more schools are finding that pupils ‘practice what 
you teach” when Ivory Soap Dispensers are available. Yes, these 
modern, attractive dispensers make the task of washing faces and 
hands pleasanter, more sanitary than is possible with old-style 
facilities. 

You'll be agreeably surprised to learn how little it costs to install 


and maintain Ivory Dispensers in your school washrooms. A 





postcard or letter will bring you 
full details. 


IVORY SOAP 
DISPENSER 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Industrial Sales Department NS 
Gwynne Bldg. — Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FENCE 


MADE FROM 


FOR RUST RESISTANCE 
CLEAR THROUGH 


When you buy protection for school 
grounds, athletic fields or other insti- 
tutions insist on the most modern 
Chain Link Fence. CONTINENTAL 
has sturdier posts, bracings and fit- 
tings... and a fabric made of KONIK 
STEEL containing copper, nickel and 
chromium for rust resistance clear 
through. Write for manual about 
property protection. 
CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
KOKOMO. 'NDIANA 
Plants at Kok Indi 














On the Air During March 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 
All programs are listed in Eastern Standard Time. Watch listings for your local 


outlets. 


Daily 


12:30-1:15 p.m.—National Farm and Home 
Hour (NBC Blue).! 


Sunday 


10:30-11:00 a.m.—Music and American Youth, 
programs given by public school children 
from cities all over the country (NBC Red). 

12:30-1:00 p. m.—University of Chicago Round 
Table (NBC Red). 


1:00-2:00 p.m.—Great Plays, masterpieces of 
the drama (NBC Blue). 
March 5—Patience. 
March 12—Camille. 
March 19—Cyrano De Bergerac. 
March 26—Peter Pan. 
2:00-2:30 p.m.—Americans All, Immigrants 


All, sponsored by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Dramatization of the contributions 
which the successive waves of immigrants 
have brought to the United States, written 
by Gilbert Seldes (CBS). 

3:00-5:00 p.m.—New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, John Barbirolli, conduct- 
ing (CBS). 

4:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours, dramatic 

series sponsored by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute (NBC Red). 

7:00-7:30 p.m.—The Peoples’ Platform, dinner 
guests of Prof. Lyman Bryson of Columbia 
University from all walks of life talk over 
current questions (CBS). 

8:00-9:00 p.m.—This Is New York (CBS). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—Headlines and Bylines. Com- 
ments on world affairs by H. V. Kaltenborn, 
Ralph Edwards (CBS). 


Monday 
Adventure in Reading (NBC 


1 


tw 


:00-2:30 p.m. 
Blue). 

2:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“Frontiers of Democracy,’’ vocational guid- 
ance. A _ series of programs based on the 
report of the National Resources Committee 
dealing with trends in industry and popula- 


tion (CBS). 
3:00-3:45 p.m.—Rochester Civic Orchestra 
(NBC Blue). 

5:45-6:00 p.m.—‘‘New Horizons,’’ sponsored 


by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (CBS). 

6:00-6:15 p.m.—Science in the News (NBC 
Red). 


7:45-8:00 p.m.—Science on the March (NBC 


Blue). 
10:30-11:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum 
(NBC Blue). 
Tuesday 


12:45-1:15 p.m.—Music Makers, conducted by 
Dr. Joseph E. Maddy. Elementary, 12 :45- 
1:00 p.m.; advanced, 1:00-1:15 p.m. (NBC 
Red). 

:30-1:45 p.m.—General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 
2:00-2:30 p.m.—Science Everywhere. Junior 
science. Elementary, 2:00-2:15 p.m.; ad- 
vanced, 2:15-2:30 p.m. (NBC Blue). 
:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“Music and Its Friendly Arts.’’ Columbia's 
Symphony Orchestra and noted commentators 
in a musical series correlating music with the 
dance, poetry and prose, drama, opera and 
architecture (CBS). 


Wednesday 


:00-2:30 p.m.—Your Health, sponsored by the 
American Medical Association (NBC Blue).? 


COMMUNITY HEALTH 


— 


Ld 


nw 


March 8—Water, Waste and Sanitation. 

March 15—Guarding Fresh Foods. 

March 22—-Auditing the Health Record. 

March 29—-Animal Diseases Transmitted to 
Man. 


2:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
‘“‘New Horizons,”’ science and geography. Roy 
Chapman Andrews, director, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and other noted 
explorers in talks and dramatizations of sci- 
entific and geographic expeditions (CBS). 
7:00-4:15 p.m.—Of Men and Books, review 
comments by Prof. John T. Frederick, 
Northwestern University. 


a 


2:15-5:30 p.m.—So You Want to Be—Possible 
careers for high school pupils (CBS). 


5:45-6:00 p.m.—Exploring Space, sponsored 
by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (CBS). 

2:00-6:15 p.m.—Our American Schools, drama- 
tizations tracing growth and development of 
the nation’s school system, Belmont Farley, 
narrator (NBC Red). 


6:30-6:45 p.m.—Music Is My Hobby 
Red). 

:30-10:00 p.m.—Wings for the Martins. What 
modern education has to say on the prob- 
lems of children and youth in “finding their 
wings.” Sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers (NBC Blue). 


a 


an 


(NBC 


= 


Thursday 


2:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“This Living World’ (CBS). 

:00-6:15 p.m.—Operalogue broadcasts of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, designed to aid 
radio audiences in enjoying opera broad- 
easts (NBC Red). 

:30-9:15 p.m.—Eastman School of Music Or- 
chestra under the direction of Dr. Howard 
Hanson and Paul White will be heard on 
March 9, 23 and 30, April 6, 20 and 27 
(NBC Blue). 

:30-10:30 p.m.—America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, George V. Denny Jr., moderator 
(NBC Blue). 

10:00-10:30 p.m.—Columbia Workshop, experi- 
ments in drama (CBS). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—Americans at Work, inter- 
views with workers in representative jobs, 
CBS adult education series. 


Friday 


an 


oo 


2 


2:00-3:00 p.m.—Walter Damrosch Music Appre- 
ciation Hour (NBC Blue). 

2:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“Tales From Far and Near,” literature. Nar- 
ration and dramatization of modern children’s 
stories, with guest authors (CBS). 

10:45-11:00 p.m.—American Viewpoints pro- 
gram (CBS). 


Saturday 


10:30-10:45 a.m.—Florence Hale's talks, di- 
rected to parents, explaining methods of 
classroom procedure so that education may 
continue at home as well as in school (NBC 
Red). 

10:45-11:00 a.m. 
Blue). 


11:00-12:00 noon—Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. New York Philharmonic Children’s 
Concert alternates on third Saturday of each 
month (CBS). 

11:00-11:30 a.m.—No School Today, a new 
safety program for children (NBC Red). 

11:30 a.m.-12:00 noon—Milestones in the His- 
tory of Music, Eastman School of Music 
program (NBC Red). 

12:00 noon-12:25 p.m.—American Education 
Forum. Conducted by Dr. Grayson Kefauver, 
professor of education, Stanford University 
(NBC Blue). 

12:00-12:30 p.m.—NBC Music Guild (NBC 
Red). 


The Child Grows Up (NBC 


1:15-5:00 p.m. Opera (NBC 
Red). 

5:00-5:30 p.m.—‘‘What Price America,” U. S. 
Department of Interior program presenting 
the fight to regain natural resources in dram- 
atized form (CBS). 

7:30-7:45 p.m.—Lives of Great Men, Dr. Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs (NBC Red). 

8:30-9:00 p.m.—Original Plays (NBC Red). 

10:00-11:30 p.m.—NBC Symphony Orchestra 
under direction of Arturo Toscanini (NBC 
Blue). 


Metropolitan 


1Except Sunday. 

*Owing to program conflicts, there will be 
no Chicago broadcast of the network program. 
Instead, a recording of the program will be 
broadcast over Station WENR at 8 p.m. each 
Wednesday. 
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LEONARD 
Thermostatic 
V A L V if S DA-LITE MODEL C FOR LARGE CLASSROOMS AND ASSEMBLY 
HALLS 
For School Showers 
backboard which has brackets for hanging against a wall or from the 


, —" 
Series R and T Valves are especially adapted to ceiling or from Da-Lite super tripods. Available with Da-Lite Glass-Beaded 


school showers for replacements as well as new surface or Da-Lite Mat White surface. 8 sizes from 6’ by 8’ to 12’ by 12’ 
inclusive. 





This popular model is mounted on a heavy duty metal spring roller and a 


installations as they are small enough to be easily 
installed on showers already piped. They are full 


thermostatic. Bulletins sent on request. Get FULL VALUE 


LEONARD VALVE COMPANY . . . 
1360 ELMWOOD AVE., CRANSTON, R. |. from Visual Teaching Material! 





When you buy or rent film slides, motion pictures or glass 





— slides, you try to select only pictures of high photographic 
quality—illustrations that will explain the lesson clearly. 
Whether you rent or buy this material you are paying for 
Plus Functional quality. But are the students getting what you pay for? They 

Arithmetic are, only if the projection equipment is up to date and if the 
screens are in good condition and have the right surface for 
the projection requirements. 


Magy SCREENS 


related functional (Reg. U. S. Pat Off.) 
arithmetic, handwrit- 
ing, and vocabulary 


| we Show Pictures at Their Best 


2. That explores the field of business, offers guid- 
ance, and develops all the social values of this rich 
| 


Junior Business 


Our Business Life 


By Lloyd L. Jones 





A Junior Business | 
Text 





Da-Lite Screens are available with three types of surfaces— 
white, silver and glass-beaded. For average projection require- 
> That pe the student ag Rd oon ments in schools, Da-Lite recommends the glass-beaded sur- 
SUOCES GRE DRAINS HORSES Chas GSS Eee Nee Eee face. 30 years of experience in making screens for all pro- 
early youth to old age. rae: ee 

jection conditions have shown Da-Lite that the glass-beaded 


subject. 


4. That is on the eighth and ninth grade vocabulary surface is the most efficient for average requirements. It 
level, and holds the student's interest. reflects the maximum of light yet there is no sparkling or 
5. That makes future commercial studies more glare. Da-Lite Screens are available in many types of mount- 
meaningful, more effective, more valuable. ings including the new Electrol, electrically operated hanging 
6. That is supplemented by a teacher’s methods screen. Write for latest catalog and name of nearest supplier! 


book, an optional workbook program, and modern 


ests that are impressive. 
pecans : DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY Dept. 3TNS, 2723 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, Toronto, London, Sydney 
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(Continued from page 81) 

The Thursday feature is entitled 
“This Living World” and consists of 
dramatizations of current events and 
their backgrounds. C.B.S. each week 
installs a complete broadcasting unit in 
the high school selected and contributes 
the services of performers and technical 
staff. 

This afhliation between the nation’s 
largest school system and this ten year 
old educational program was hailed by 
Mayor LaGuardia and John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. commissioner of education. 


Bismarck Schools Present— 


“Sod Shanties and Saddles” is the 
title of a new series of historical radio 
sketches being sponsored by the schools 
of Bismarck, N. D., in which a cast of 
high school pupils present fifteen min- 
ute scripts that have been written by 
teachers in the Bismarck school system. 
The weekly programs depict pioneer 
days in North Dakota and enact in 
dramatic form the story of ten settle- 
ments that played an important part in 
the development of North Dakota. The 
programs are under the direction of 
Myron H. Anderson, school radio di- 
rector. 

This is the third year the Bismarck 
schools have been on the air. Their 
first series, known as “Our Bismarck 


Schools,” dealt with various phases of 
modern education. Last year “Stories 
Out of North Dakota’s Past” drama- 
tized various episodes in the growth of 
the state. 


To Exhibit Recordings 


The third American exhibition of 
recordings of educational radio pro- 
grams will be held at Ohio State Uni- 
versity May | to 3 as a part of the tenth 
Institute for Education by Radio. 

Entries close March 15 and must 
have been programs broadcast since 
March 15, 1938, according to I. Keith 
Tyler, institute secretary, who is a 
member of the staff of Ohio State’s 
bureau of educational research. 

Programs are classified into two 
groups: (1) for networks, national or- 
ganizations and clear channel stations 
and (2) for local and regional stations 
and organizations. 

The competition is open to programs 
for general use and for school use. In 
the former classification are the follow- 
ing: (1) lecture, talk, speech; (2) dem- 
onstration or participation program; 
(3) dialogue, round table conversation, 
interview, debate, question and answer, 
and (4) all forms of dramatization. 
School use programs fall into three 
groups: (1) primary children; (2) ele- 
mentary children, and (3) junior and 
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CLASS PROJECT 


from Kindergarten 


through High School 


To Vitalize Instruction 
Stimulate Interest 
Aid Memory 


Promote Competition 


Visual expression pro- 
motes clearer thinking on 
the part of the student. 
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LESSONS 





senior high school pupils. First awards 
and honorable mentions will be given 
in the seven classes of the two major 
groups as listed. 


ABC’s of Radio 


The National Association of Broad- 
casters has issued a new booklet, “The 
A B C of Radio,” so that the average 
listener may know his ABC’s about 
the American system of radio. The 
purpose of the booklet is explained thus 
by Neville Miller, president of the 
association, in the foreword: “Radio 
broadcasting in its brief seventeen 
years has grown to become something 
more than a piece of precision ma- 
chinery, something more than a hand- 
some piece of furniture. Radio has be- 
come an intimate member of our fam- 
ilv. We should know more about it. 
That is the purpose of this booklet.” 
High School Radio Contest 

Kentucky high schools have been 
invited to participate in the second an- 
nual radio play contest sponsored by 
the University of Kentucky High 
School at Lexington. Dramatic groups 
of participating high schools will go to 
Lexington at weekly intervals and will 
broadcast a fifteen minute play of their 
own choice over a local radio station. 
The groups will be coached in radio 
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blackboards 
service by using chalks that are free from 
gritty or hard particles. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC 


ANTI-DUST 
CHALK CRAYON 


They also insure freedom from dust, an important safe- 
guard for both teacher and pupil. 


Binney & Smith white, yellow and colored black- 
board chalks provide perfect means for every type of 


Other Gold Medal Products include Crayola Colored 
Wax Crayon, Perma Pressed Crayon, Artista Water Col- 
ors and Tempera Colors, Frescol, Clayola Modeling 
Material, Shaw Finger Paint. 


Gold Medal Products Lead On Merit 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41_EAST 42nd_ST. 


7 


during constant 


Use Gold Medal 


4 CRAYON 


AND 


NEW YORK 
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technic by the university’s radio staff 
before going on the air. Judges will 
consist of staff members of the uni- 
versity who will hear the groups in 
their own homes and will not see the 
participants. 


Substitute Radio for Classroom 


A Se ger to appropriate $50,000 for 
the study of a plan to substitute radio 
instruction hs classroom instruction of 
children in the five lower grades of ele- 
mentary schools has been introduced 
into the Utah state senate. Sponsors of 
the bill believe radio education would 
reduce teaching costs, protect children 
from hazards of travel and from ex- 
posure to disease and would provide 
uniformity of instruction. 





MEETINGS 





N.A.P.S.B.O. Regional Meet 


A regional meeting of the 
Association of Public School 
Officials held recently in 
Tenn., brought an attendance of be- 
tween 60 and 65 from that state as well 
as Mississippi, Alabama, Missouri and 
Arkansas. The purpose of the meeting, 
according to H. C. Roberts, president, 


National 
Jusiness 


Memphis, 


school ad- 
that 


promote _ better 
throughout 


was to 


ministration section. 


March 22-24—South Carolina Education 
Association, Columbia. 

March 22-24—Mississippi 
ciation, Jackson. 

March 23-25—Alabama Education Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 

March 23-25 —Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, Atlania. 

March 31-April 


Education Asso- 


1—Representative Assem- 


bly, Michigan Education Association, 
Lansing. 
April 3-6—American Association for 


Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation (N.E.A.) San Francisco. 


Nashville. 

April 8—California Teachers Association, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

April 10-14—Association for Childhood Ed- 
ucation, Atlanta, Ga. 

April 12-14—National Catholic Educational 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

April 12-15—Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville. 

April 15—Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 
tion, Boston. 

May 1-3—Institute for Education by Radio, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

July 2-6—National Education Association, 
San Francisco. 

July 8-21—Conference on Elementary Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley. 

August 6-11—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Oct. 16-20—National Association of Public 
Schoo! Business Officials, Cincinnati. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, New York City. 





| 


April 6-8—Tennessee Education Association, | 





Among those participating in the 


program were: 
and business manager, 





Jones, secretary 
Memphis city 


schools; R. W. Hibbert, director of 
supplies and equipment, St. Louis board 
of education; John W. Lewis, assistant 
superintendent in charge of business, 
Baltimore; H. S. Mitchell, business 
manager, Dearborn, Mich.; Ernest C. 
Ball, superintendent of schools, Mem- 
phis; John Cate, school business man- 
ager, Glendale, Calif., and R. S. Shafer, 
public school business manager at Cin- 
cinnati. 


Elementary Conference 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the N.E.A. and the 
school of education of the University 
of California at Berkeley are cooperat- 
ing in conducting the third annuat 
Conference on Elementary Education 
to be held at Berkeley from July 8 to 21. 
The conference will be under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. George C. Kyte, 
supervising principal of the University 
Elementary School. 


For Pan American Education 

The Lima Conference paused during 
its recent deliberations to pass a resolu- 
tion on behalf of the eighth biennial 
congress of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, which will 
meet in Rio de Janeiro August 6 to 11. 
It recommended that the conference be 
a to the attention of educators 





Tennant Maintenance System for School Floors 





A Unique Systematic Program \ 
for Your Wood Floors 


No Scrubbing—No Resanding—No Oiling—No 
* Varnishing. 


The Tennant System is used throughout the country in industry, 
in public buildings, as well as in schools and colleges—wherever 
floors receive heavy traffic. The Tennant System will give you a 
unified maintenance plan for the care of all school floors. Our 
experienced representatives will gladly demonstrate the Tennant 
System on your floors. 


G. H. TENNANT CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Public Schools, 


Your school floors can look like ballroom floors 
without excessive cost. 


3. Your daily sweeping is made fast and dustless. 


1803 Marshall St., N. E. 
MINNESOTA 


No. Carolina. ~ 








4, Users say each year their floors improve—their 


Hendersonville, costs decrease. ( 
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in the American states and that the 
delegates be encouraged to visit educa- 
tional institutions in other countries en 
route to the conference. 

The Rotterdam will sail from New 
York on July 5 and from New Orleans 
on July 10 to take North American 


America. Clark University is offering 
two geography courses: one of South 
America and the other of Carribean 
America. Indiana University will offer 
a course in comparative education un- 
der the direction of Dean Henry Lester 
Smith of the school of education. 


educators to the conference. 


It has been announced that three 
college extension courses, offering 
credit, will be offered on board the 


Rotterdam 










as it is en route to South 


NCE you compare the Liqua-San soap sys- 
tem with the system you now use, you'll 
see immediately why an ever-increasing 
number of schools are switching to Liqua-San. 
Here briefly, are the features of the Liqua-San 
system that find favor wherever it is used. 


CUTS WASHROOM SOAP COSTS AS MUCH AS 67% 


Liqua-San “C”—40% concentrated—is all soap, 
with no wasteful fillers. Thus, it can be diluted 
with 3 or 4 parts water and still give more hand- 
washings per gallon than any other soap. 

The amazingly economical Sana-Lather Dis- 
penser turns out soap in foam form—90% air, 
9°% water, and only 1% soap. Yet even this 
small amount speedily rolls off the dirt. 


CLEANS WITH GENTLE, SOOTHING ACTION 


Teachers and pupils like the Liqua-San system 
because it makes handwashing a simple matter 
Liqua-San cleans quickly and rinses thoroughly 
And because it contains a generous amount of 
olive oil, it leaves the skin unchapped. 

We invite you to test this efficient and eco- 
nomical soap system in your school. Write for 
complete details today. There’s no obligation. 


he WUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES he 


Southern Institute 


The Southern Institute of Education 












will meet in New Orleans at the Mc- 
Main High School auditorium, March 
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10 to 11. Speakers who will appear 
on the two day program include Dr. 
William F. Russell and Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, both of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Dr. Lynn A. 
Emerson, professor of industrial educa- 
tion, Cornell University. The institute 
is sponsored by five local educational 
agencies. 


Eastern Arts Conference 

More than 2000 supervisors, directors 
and teachers of art are expected to 
attend the thirtieth annual convention 
of the Eastern Arts Association at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City, 
April 19 to 22. 

Exhibits of school art work will be 
on display, as well as professional art 
school exhibits and displays of mate- 
rials and equipment. 


RESEARCH 


Social Science Experiments 

School children exhibit striking dif- 
ferences in behavior under conditions 
of democracy and autocratic dictator- 
ship, measurements in social science ex- 
periments at the University of Iowa 
child psychology laboratories have 
revealed. 

Under conditions of autocratic dic- 
tatorship, children were less coopera- 
tive, less matter-of-fact, more hostile to 
one another and more submissive to 
their superiors than were children un- 
der democratic conditions. 

These findings are reported in the 
Harvard Educational Review by Dr. 
Kurt Lewin, visiting lecturer at the 
Harvard graduate school of education 
and professor of child psychology, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Upon transfer from an autocratic to 
a democratic social condition, a child’s 
behavior changes markedly, becoming 
far less dominating and more friendly 
and objective. 

In the experiments cited by Doctor 
Lewin, two small “clubs” of boys and 
girls, about 10 years of age, equal in 
intelligence and leadership qualities, 
were put to work making masks. The 
democratic group settled all policies by 
cooperative discussion, was assisted by 
general explanations from the leader, 
allowed the individuals freedom to 
work with whomever they pleased and 
had a leader who attempted to be a 
group member in spirit and discussion. 
In the autocratic group, the leader de- 
termined all policy, dictated technics 
one step at a time, determined the work 
groups and division of labor and criti- 
cized and praised the activities without 
giving reasons. 

“There have been few experiences 
for me as impressive as seeing the ex- 
pression in children’s faces change dur- 
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ing the first day of ‘autocracy,” Doctor 
Lewin said. “The friendly, open and 
cooperative group, full of life, became 
within a short half hour a_ rather 
apathetic looking gathering without 
initiative. 

“The change from autocracy to 
democracy seemed to take more time 
than from democracy to autocracy. 
Autocracy is imposed upon the individ- 
ual. Democracy, he has to learn.” 


ADMINISTRATION 


Query on Book Rate 

A questionnaire upon the effect of 
the reduced postal rate on books has 
been sent a large number of school 
superintendents and libraries by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, look- 
ing toward the continuance of the 1 
cent per pound rate after June 30, when 
the trial period will expire. At the 
President Roosevelt, Com- 
missioner Studebaker has undertaken a 
study of the effect of the executive or- 
der that went into effect last November. 
The data supplied should aid in meas- 
uring the savings in the book budget 
through carriage charges. 
Economies effected in the latter item 
usually mean more money for the pur- 
chase of books. 
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lessened 


Informing the School Board 


A plan for keeping school board 
members informed relative to the teach- 
ing personnel has been started by Supt. 
W. J. Edgar at Stanley, Iowa, according 
to the bulletin of the Iowa state depart- 
ment of education. On a _ mimeo- 
graphed form Superintendent Edgar 
14 items of 
garding the teacher, 
points as summer 
number of years’ 
college training, 
salary received. 

There is ample space provided at 
the bottom of the report for the super- 
intendent’s rating on the teacher with 
reference to scholarship, discipline, 
cooperation and skill in teaching; 
for recommendations of the superin- 
tendent. A separate report is prepared 
for each teacher in sufficient quantity 
to supply each board member with 
individual copies. 


information re- 
including such 

school attendance, 
experience, years of 
kind of certificate and 


assembles 


also 


Confirmation Controversy 


Five candidates, two and 
three men, have been selected by the 
New York City board of school super- 
intendents to fill five vacancies in the 
superintendent division. These posi- 
tions, carrying tenure, pay $10,000 an- 
nually. 

Before the five 
cially approved, 


women 


candidates are ofh- 
they will be voted 
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upon by the board of education. They 
also will be called before the board’s 
instructional affairs committee. If the 
board wishes, it can reject the names. 
This is the first time in the history 
of the school system that so large 
number of assistant superintendents 
has been chosen at one time. Because 
these positions are considered of major 
importance in the system, the method 
of selecting the candidates has caused a 
prolonged controversy. Members of the 
board of education objected to being 


“rubber stamps” to the choice of the 
board of superintendents and demanded 
a voice in the selection. 

The board of superintendents then 
formulated eligibility requirements, in 
cluding, for the first time, a personal 
inspection of the candidate’s record by 
a committee of assistant superintend- 
ents. This sifting process has been go- 
ing on since last fall, and the original 
list of 75 applicants has been growing 
gradually smaller. 

As a concession to the board of edu- 
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cation, its members were invited to 
attend the interview phase of the exam- 
ination. During February the remain- 
ing candidates were called to board of 
education headquarters and there, in 
the presence of members of the two 
boards, underwent a series of interview 
tests, oral tests and personal supervisory 
examinations. 

All of the nominees are elementary 
or junior high school principals. Those 
nominated are: Minnie Obermeier, 
principal of the Andrew S. Draper 
Junior High School; A. Eugenie Chin- 
nock, principal of the Harriet Beecher 
Stowe Junior High School; Rufus M. 
Hartill, principal of Public School 5; 
C. Frederick Pertsch, principal of John 
M. Harrigan Junior High School; 
Thomas H. Hughes, principal of Cres- 
cent Junior High School. 


Schools Big Election Issue 


As the mayoralty primaries draw 
near in Chicago, the school issue con- 
tinues to be the most hotly debated sub- 
ject of the campaign, with candidates 
in both the Democratic and Republican 
camps charging the Chicago system is 
suffering from control through city hall 
politics. 

Last month local citizens were sur- 
prised when Prof. James Weber Linn 
of the University of Chicago, chairman 
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of the education committee in the Illi- 
nois house of representatives, in a radio 
talk announced he would support 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly for reelection. 
Professor Linn has been one of the 
severest critics of the Chicago school 
system under Mayor Kelly’s adminis- 
tration. 

A few days later the mayor an- 
nounced appointment of seven promi- 
nent Chicagoans to a citizens’ advisory 
committee to exercise supervision over 
appointments to the Chicago board of 
education. The plan was suggested to 
the mayor by Professor Linn. The 
mayor announced that the committee 
“will exercise constant surveillance 
over the schools, including budgetary 
supervision, curricular planning and 
development of building and legislative 
recommendations.” 
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Sight-Saving Courses 

The National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness is cooperating with 
five colleges and universities in offer- 
ing at their 1939 summer sessions 
courses for the preparation of teachers 
and supervisors of sight-saving classes. 

1. Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, June 19 to July 28. Olive S. Peck, 


supervisor, Braille and _ sight-saving 
classes, Cleveland board of education, 
director. 

2. State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
N. Y., June 26 to August 4 (dates 
tentative). Agnes Reuter, department 
of special education, Buffalo public 
schools, director. 

3. State Teachers College, Milwau- 
kee, June 26 to August 4. Marguerite 
L. Kastrup, supervisor of Braille and 
sight-saving classes for northern Ohio, 
Cleveland, director. 

4. University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, June 26 to August 4. 
Frances Blend, principal of sight-saving 
classes, Los Angeles city schools. 

5. Wayne University, Detroit, June 
26 to August 4 (elementary and ad- 
vanced courses). Director of the ele- 
mentary course: Mrs. Gladys Dunlop 
Matlock, Detroit. Director of the ad- 
vanced course: Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way, associate director, National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 
Music Clinics 

A series of orchestra and band “clin- 
ics” for South Carolina high schools 
will be conducted in twelve state cen- 
ters during March with Lee M. Lock- 
hart, authority on school music, in 
charge. The sponsors of the clinics are 
the University of South Carolina ex- 
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tension division, the state department 
of education, the state education asso- 
ciation and the South Carolina Public 
School Music Teachers. In each in- 
stance the program will consist of dem- 
onstrations, using local high school mu- 
sic organizations, and lectures on the 
importance of piano instruction in pub- 
lic schools, the administration of piano 
classes, economical administration of 
the music program, instruments of the 
orchestra, vitalizing the music program 
and how to organize and teach a be- 
ginning band. 


Dramatizing Poetry 


The old method of teaching poetry 
“by rote” is being replaced by a new 
participation method, poetry-drama, first 
introduced through the radio. 

With New York City high schools 
putting on an intensive drive for better 
speech, study and appreciation of 
poetry have gained new impetus. At 
least half a dozen of the high schools 
are pioneering in the 
method of teaching. 

Instead of unfeelingly memorizing 
the poem, pupils in these six schools 
dramatize the selection and participate 
in its enactment. 

“Poetry is returning to the almost 
forgotten art of counterpoint reading at 
which the ancient Greeks excelled,” 
says Sinclair Wilson, principal of Stuy- 
vesant High School, New York. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


poetry-drama 








Superintendents 


Dr. Puitip H. Fark resigned the 
presidency of Central State Teachers 
College, Stevens Point, Wis., to be- 
come superintendent of schools at Mad- 
ison, Wis., on January 30. Doctor Falk, 
who became president of the Stevens 
Point school last July, succeeding Prest- 
DENT Frank S. Hyer, retired, has suc- 
ceeded R. W. Barpwe.t at Madison. 
Mr. Bardwell left the Madison schools 
to join the staff of a school textbook 
publisher. 

Tracy E. Dare has been named 
superintendent of schools at St. Joseph, 
Mo., for a two year term, beginning 
March 15. He succeeds I. E. Srurs- 
MAN, who resigned to become super- 
intendent at San Antonio, Tex. GrorcE 
BLACKWELL, principal of Roosevelt Jun- 
ior High School, St. Joseph, was named 
secretary and business manager to suc- 
ceed Mr. Dale. 

Cuarces H. Ptace, formerly super- 
intendent of schools, Otoe County, Ne- 
braska, has been named superintendent 
of schools at Union Center, Neb., to 
succeed H. W. Munson, who has as- 
sumed his new duties as superintendent 
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of schools, Gage County, Nebraska. 
Before his election as Otoe County 
superintendent, Mr. Place was principal 
of the Nebraska City Junior High 
School, Nebraska City. 

Joe R. Humpurey of Olney, Tex., 
was elected superintendent of schools 
at Temple, Tex., recently for a two 
year period. 

J. Epwarp Smirtn, former superin- 
tendent of schools in District 2, Berne, 
Albany County, New York, has been 
elected superintendent of District 1, 
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Sidney, Delaware County, New York. 

Henry Ko ka, for the last ten years 
principal of the high school at Oxford, 
Wis., has been named to succeed L. W. 
AMBORN as superintendent of schools, 
Muscoda, Wis. 

AncELA M. CyLkowskI, principal of 
the McCormick Elementary School, 
Chicago, was named a district super- 
intendent of schools in Chicago recently 
succeeding JoHN A. Bartky, who was 
chosen president of the Chicago Teach- 
ers College last year. 
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Jerr E. Samrorp, superintendent of 
schools, Shelby County, Texas, for four 
years, has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Hempstead, Tex. He 
succeeds JacK DevINEY. 

Freperick R. Dar ine, superintend- 
ent at Dunkirk, N. Y., for twenty-three 
years, has resigned. His forty-four year 
career as an educator will come to an 
end on July 31, when his resignation 
becomes effective. 

Harry C. Smiru, superintendent of 
schools, Sandusky, Ohio, was given 
another year’s contract for the 1939 
school year recently. 

Monroe BALL, superintendent of the 
Mendenhall Consolidated School Sys- 
tem, Mendenhall, Miss., has resigned 
to enter the race for county superin- 
tendent of education in Simpson 
County, Mississippi, this summer. His 
successor is Owen L. Garrett, super- 
intendent at Harrisville, Miss. 

Rees H. Hucues was recently re- 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Parsons, Kan., for another two year 
term. He has been superintendent at 
Parsons for eighteen years. 

Grant D. Morse has been reelected 
superintendent of schools at Saugerties, 
N. Y. He has been head of the school 
system at Saugerties since 1927. 

L. H. Petir has been rehired for a 
term of two years as administrative 


head of the school system at Chanute, 
Kan. 


County Superintendents 


Vircit B. Morrett has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Ashland 
County, Ohio, effective August 1. He 
will succeed O. H. Marret, superin- 
tendent for more than sixteen years. 

C. L. Harkins, superintendent of 
schools, Yuma County, Arizona, was 
recently appointed a member of the 
Arizona state board of education. 

NaTHAN L. Honeycutt was elected 
superintendent of schools, Morgan 
County, Tennessee, succeeding Louis 
R. Scuusert, who resigned to become 
assistant commissioner in the Tennessee 
state department of education. 


State Departments 

Wa ter F. Downey, headmaster of 
English High School, Boston, was 
sworn in as Massachusetts state com- 
missioner of education in late January. 
His appointment to this post was con- 
firmed by the executive council a short 
time after JAaMEes G. REARDON was re- 
moved from the office. 

Jessie PARKER, new state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Iowa, 
has as assistants in the department, 
J. P. Srreet, deputy superintendent; 


W. A. WinTERsTEIN, statistician; Pavt 
B. Norris, supervisor of rural schools, 
and Russet: E. Jonas, supervisor of 
public junior colleges. 

Mrs. INEz JoHNsON LEWIs was sworn 
into office as superintendent of public 
instruction in Colorado for the fourth 
time in January. Mrs. Lewis was first 


elected to her office in 1930. 
Deaths 


Dr. THomas Stone Marcu, superin- 
tendent of schools at Greensburg, Pa., 
died January 13 at the age of 71 years. 
He formerly was state inspector of 
schools in the department of education. 

Siras H. Brown, 63, who would 
have been retired in June as supervis- 
ing principal of schools at Womelsdorf, 
Pa., collapsed at the entrance of the 
Womelsdorf High School. His death, 
which followed shortly, was attributed 
to heart attack. 

Rosert J. BincHam, 48, superintend- 
ent of schools, Rio Hondo, Tex., died 
suddenly of a heart attack. 

Patrick H. KeEnnepy, principal of 
Lincoln School, Simpson, Pa., died fol- 
lowing a two weeks’ illness. 

GeorcE E. Ganiarb, superintendent 
of schools, Mount Pleasant, Mich., died 
recently. 

Georce M. Snoperass, president of 
La Crosse State Teachers College, La 
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Crosse, Wis., for eleven years, died re- 
cently of pneumonia at the age of 59 
years. 

Frank W. JACKSON, superintendent 
of schools for Ossipee, Efingham, Tam- 
worth, Madison, Freedom and Wake- 
field, N. H., recently died of heart 
disease. He was 64 years of age. 

Homer T. BaGENnstose, principal of 
the Mahanoy City High School, Ma- 
hanoy City, Pa., died recently at the 


age of 63 years. 


Principals 

JAMES FLoyp Kirk, a teacher in the 
Cloverdale Junior High School, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has become principal of 
the Catoma Junior High School, Mont- 
gomery, succeeding T. C. Carton, 
who has joined the faculty of the Sid- 
ney Lanier High School, Montgomery. 

L. E. Lerpotp, a teacher at West 
High School, Minneapolis, has been 
appointed 
School, Minneapolis. 


Adams 
CuL- 
BERT has been advanced to the prin- 
cipalship of Sanford High School, Min- 
neapolis. 

Frank G. Bruner, principal of En 


principal of the 
Epwin C. 


glewood High School, Chicago, will 
retire this month under the compulsory 
retirement law. 

BENTON MaNn.Ley, who will be ofh 
cially named principal of the new Will 
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Rogers High School at Tulsa, Okla., 
upon its completion, will be succeeded 
at Horace Mann High School, his 
present principalship, by O. C. Grices, 
principal of Whittier School, Tulsa. 

Ratpw F. Evans, principal of the 
Niantic Community High School, De- 
catur, Ill., has been granted a leave of 
absence for graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Ricuarp §S. Pottack, a member of 
the faculty of the Moorestown High 
School, Moorestown, N. J., was recently 
named supervising principal of the 
Lower Camden County Regional High 
School, Camden, N. J. 

GRANVILLE Knox, principal of the 
high school at Bertram, Tex., has re- 
signed. 

E. Francis Bowpitcn, assistant dean 
of freshmen at Harvard University, has 
been appointed headmaster of Park 
School, Indianapolis. He will succeed 
C. O. Pace, who has resigned to be- 
come headmaster of Detroit University 
School at Grosse Pointe, Mich., on July 
1. Mr. Bowditch is 26 years old. 

Harotp M. Ecssree has resigned as 
principal at Earlville, N. Y., effective 
at the end of the school year, to accept 
the principalship of Mexico Academy 


and Central School, Mexico, N. Y. 
This school represents a consolidation 
of 31 districts with the old Mexico 





Academy and has a total enrollment of 
nearly 1000 with 55 teachers. Mr. Els- 
bree will succeed CHARLES SMITH, who 
goes to Syracuse University to complete 
study for the doctor’s degree. Vick 
PrinicipAL ALLAN P. BrapLey was ad- 
vanced to the principalship at Earlville 
succeeding Mr. Elsbree. 

Burt P. JoHNson, principal of the 
Goldsboro High School, Goldsboro, 
N. C., since 1934, has accepted a posi- 
tion as principal of the high school at 
Port Jervis, N. Y. Mr. Johnson began 
his work at Port Jervis on February 18. 

WituiAM P. von Levert, principal 
at Lincoln Junior High School, Minne- 
apolis, has been named principal of 
Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis. 
Named principal at Lincoln was Harry 
A. GARRISON, 

Lemvuet F. Games, assistant prin- 
cipal of Maury High School, Norfolk, 
Va., since 1926, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the new junior-senior high 
school now under construction at Nor- 
folk. 

Wattace Brey, former principal at 
Washington and Schwenksville, Pa., 
was appointed principal of the new 
Tredyffrin-Easttown Junior High 
School, Westchester, Pa., recently. 

Lawrence B. Whuire, director of 
adult and continuous education at Al- 
hambra High School, Alhambra, Calif., 
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mometer and regulator operate 


that even very small “runs” are practical. Second, the Speed- | : from the same thermal system. 
liner's ability to print one to five colors—to reproduce typing. | Write for Bulletin No. 229. 
writing or drawing—to give over 200 clear, clean copies— | *- THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 2754 


provides a versatility essential to educational work. | Greenview Avenue, CHICAGO—231 E. 46th 
re ; ° Street, NEW YORK — Offices in 45 Cities. 
The Speedliner, illustrated, is priced at $49.50 complete with See your phone book. 
supplies. Welded metal cabinet to match is start * 
$18.00. OtherInstant Copy Duplicators are priced DUPLICATORS || jB jnvnnnnnsheeeeeezs”” 


from $11.95. WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. _____——— =" 


fesn Manujactuning «= POWERS 


of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 


i ieeenmens CITI IIIT TTT rrr 


800 N. CLARK CHICAGO, ILL. 











A Wew PIANO CASTER 


NEW! movasie Helps move that piano easily, 


BACK, CORRECT quickly, without damaging floors! 
POSTURE CHAIR 












Movable back allows 
for full diaphram Ce 
breathing. No more a 

cramped organs. 















‘ 
1» No. 9006x2 
PROMOTE BETTER HEALTH! a Silo titi 
END ACHING BACK FATIQUE ball bearing caster with 
The movable back panel of this chair helps 2" diameter double wheels. 
Write us for com- one to sit erect at all times by comfortably s 
plete information conforming with your every back move- mee re teen 
- “a nen a ment. Built of strong tubular steel with ing bearings. 
page sneak. solid maple seat and heavy rubber feet. A small investment in Bassick Casters for school pianos 
Easily folded with no pinch or tear hazards. will save hundreds of dollars in damage to floors. Write 





for information and prices. 


ai bh sa og The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Casters and Floor Protection Equipment 
re ot VUE | 
rT 0 RCOR | THE BASSICK COMPANY + BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 

| 

| 


Canadian Factory: STEWART-WARNER-ALEMITE CORPORATION 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. . GREEN BAY . WISCONSIN 


OF CANADA, LTD., BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
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has been appointed principal of the 
Mark Keppel High School at Alham- 
bra. 

Henry E. Gattoway, supervising 
principal of Poland Central School, Po 
land, N. Y., has been engaged to take 
over the principalship of the Morris 
ville-Eaton Central School District, 
Morrisville, N. Y. 

JosepH C. THompson, principal of 
the evening school of Crane Technical 
High School, Chicago, was appointed 
principal of the evening school opened 
at Washburne Trade School on January 
30. The school will be the first com- 
plete evening vocational school in Chi- 
cago, the courses including millinery, 
sewing, household economics, electricity, 
printing, plumbing, paper hanging and 
photo engraving. 

We LuinctTon Hopckins, principal of 
Van Sickle Junior High School, and 
ArtHurR P. Irvine, principal of Buck- 
ingham Junior High School, both of 
Springfield, Mass., have announced 
their retirements. Mr. Irving will re- 
tire at the end of the present school 
year while Mr. Hodgkins will remain 
until Feb. 1, 1940. 

Lioyp Swick, elementary 
teacher at Akron, Ind., has succeeded 
RussELt Stour as principal of the Jef- 
ferson Township High School, north 
of Goshen, Ind. Mr. Stout has gone to 


sche ne | 


—A school kid is— 





the high school at Mishawaka, Ind., as 
social science instructor. 

Cecit W. Futter has been appointed 
supervising principal of the Seaford 
School, Freeport, N. Y. 

CLARENCE E. Beck has accepted the 
principalship of the high school at 
Oolitic, Ind., succeeding Frep ANDER 
SON, now principal of the high school 
at Merkelville, Ind. 

Dr. CHARLES BUFFLINGTON FAGER 
Jr., principal of William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg, Pa., having arrived 
at the age of retirement, will close a 
half century of public school work with 
the end of the present term on June 16. 


In the Colleges 

Dean Georce H. Cuase of the grad- 
uate school of arts and sciences, Har- 
vard University, has been appointed 
dean of the university, a new position 
tantamount to deputy president. He 
will assist PresipeENT JaMes B. ConaNT 
in exercising a general superintendence 
over all the concerns of the university, 
will take the president’s place as chair- 
man of various committees and will 
represent him at conferences within 
the university. 

Rev. Evatp B. Lawson was inducted 
February 6 as the fourth president of 
Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. 

Dr. Joseph H. Epce was inaugu- 





rated as president of Dakota Wesleyan 
University, Mitchell, S. D., on Febru- 
ary 1. 

Dr. J. Ruskin Howe, professor of 
theology at Bonebrake Seminary, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has been appointed president 
of Otterbein College at Westerville, 
Ohio, succeeding Dr. Wacter G. Cuip- 
PINGER. He will assume his new duties 
next fall. 

PresipeNT Georce Norwin of the 
University of Colorado has announced 
his decision to retire at the end of the 
present academic year. In a poll of 
student opinion, conducted by Silver 
and Gold, campus newspaper, 56 per 
cent of the students favor the choice of 
a successor from the university faculty. 

Dr. Guy Wimmer of Bloomington, 
Ill., has been elected president of Shurt- 
leff College, 121 year old Baptist col- 
lege at Alton, Ill., succeeding Dr. Paur 
LaMont THompson, who resigned last 
June to accept the presidency of Kala- 
mazoo College at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dr. Dante A. Prescott, professor 
of education at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed professor of education at the 
University of Chicago. His appoint- 
ment to the Chicago faculty is said to 
emphasize the shift in interest of the 
department of education from studies 
of technic to the process of learning. 





simple 


THERMOSTATIC SHOWER MIXING 
VALVES AND CONTROLLERS 


in design and construction, 
assuring uninterrupted performance. 


pensive to maintain. So they MASTIPAVED 
the floor! Water-proof, rot-proof, almost- 
wear-out-proof, tough, yet resilient... self- 
healing if cut or scratched ... saving 10% to 
25% in janitor’s time, MASTIPAVE is the 
ideal school floor. Send for free booklet. 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


D 

E 

P 

E 

“tenderfoot’! ; 

no tenderrioot ! » 

ate A 

ps HIGH SCHOOL of Yakima, Wash- B 
ington, wanted a floor that would 

“stand the gaff“... that would be easy to L 

clean...that would be low in first cost, inex- E 


Plate 5106—Lawler Type “BC” concealed thermostatic 
individual mixing valve with concealed type screw-driver 
slot combination stop and check valves and four-arm 
metal handle volume control valve—all polished chrome 





The Low-Cost 
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New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


MASTIPAVE 


BD ronstife 
FLOOR COVERING eo 


plate. 











LAWLER AUTOMATIC CONTROLS, INC. | 
453 North MacQuesten Parkway | 
Mount Vernon, New York | 
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Your School Deserves 
What KEWAUNEE Furniture Gives! 


With increased enrollment, larger classes and heavier teaching 
duties, schools that install Kewaunee Furniture find both 
students and 


instructors doing 
better work. With this finer fur- 
niture you get— 


Every convenience 
Every helpful feature 


Design that makes class work 
easier— 





Class management easier for 
the instructor 


Domestic Science Table 


No. BL-76 
No wonder better schools every- 
where are turning to Kewaunee 
for the most satisfactory and eco- 


nomical solution of their Furni- 
ture problems. 





Biology Table No. C-307 Write today for the Kewaunee 
Blue Book of Vocational and Lab- 
oratory Furniture. No charge to 


buyers. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye XPERTS. 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mar. 
228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Karcite Sink 
No. 8-600 





Eastern Branch: 220 E. 


12nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 


1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





Pianos Move Easily On 


DARNELL 


Double Ball-Bearing 


CASTERS 


‘sion-made cast- 

These precision-me 
a Ye all the handi- 

5 of moving pianos an 
Gomeging floors. A Patent- 
ed Double Ball-Bearing Swiv- 
el assures easy rolling. Rub- 
ber treads provide protec- 
tion for any type of — 
192 Page Caster an 
Wheel Manual is Yours for 
the asking. 


DARNELL CORP. Ltd., 
, i ta. 
Note two rows of Bali Bearings. The T-N, Ste 
upper row carries the load weight, 
the lower one takes up all lateral 
thrust. 


FLOOR PROTECTION 


| 
. | 
each, Calif. 


St., Chicago, il. 


int 
36 No. Clinton stow York, 4 Ys 


24 E. 22nd St., 
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ALE- 


The Solution 
to all LOCKER 
LOCK PROBLEMS 


Combination Padlocks... Built-in 


Combination Locker Locks... 
Key-operated Locks YALE can 
supply exactly the right models 
for your needs, whether for new 
installations or replacements. 


@ We invite you to take advantage 

of the experience of our locker lock 

experts. For any information you 

desire regarding lock protection, 
write to 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 





MEDART Telescopic GYM SEATS 


| - 
4 “ 
See 7 eh ppPT Ee 
: if FS j 
4 a Shing 
e Mise Ld. bak 


Let ‘Medart? Help You 
Plan the Seating For 
Your New or Old Gym 





Safe to use and safe to operate. 
. . » Employs the modern tele- 
scopic principle of operation. 

- Occupies minimum floor 
area when “nested” thus free- 
ing valuable floor space for class use. 


. . - Easily 
installed in existing buildings as well as in new gym- 


nasiums. . . . One hundred per cent ‘Medart’ built 


by the oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Appara- 
tus, Basketball Backstops, Lockers, Lockerobes, 
Playground Apparatus, and Pool Equipment. 


Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


3532 DEKALB ST. 
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DEMocRACY AND THE CurricuLuM. The 
Life and Program of the American 
School. Third Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society. By Harold Rugg 
and Others. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1939. Pp. xivt 
536. $2.75. 

An arresting, thought-provoking 
book that builds up logically to a cli- 
max from a broad cultural base. The 
chief difficulty is that only a_ small 
segment of the teaching profession has 
sufficient background to read it under- 
standingly. 

BACKGROUND TO MopbeERN SCIENCE. 
Edited by Joseph Needham and Wal- 
ter Pagel. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1938. Pp. xii +243. $2. 
Symposium consisting of ten lectures 

at Cambridge and arranged by the His- 

tory of Science Committee. Adapted 
for college level. 

Aputt Epucation. By F. W. Reeves, 
T. Fansler and C. O. Houle. Pub- 
lication of The Regents’ Inquiry. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1938. Pp. xvit171. $2. 

The problem of providing more in- 









We (Lest TOovAy 


MUST BE 49€22€2 TOMORROW eee 


telligently and coherently for the con- 

tinued education of the adult is treated 

clearly and rationally in this special 
area publication of the New York State 
survey. 

THe Basque Prostem. As Seen by 
Cardinal Goma and President 
Aguirre. By Dr. De Azpilikoeta. 
New York: The Basque Archives, 
1938. Pp. 189. 

An attempt to clear up many mis- 
understandings of the Basques as they 
have been presented through propa- 
ganda growing out of the Spanish civil 
war. 

RicHarD HALLIBURTON’s First Rook oF 
Marvets: The Occident. School Ed1- 
tion. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1938. Pp. 314. $0.84. 

Excellent illustration makes this pro- 
duction a valuable addition to the 
school library. 

RicHArD HALLIBURTON’s SECOND Book 
oF Marvets: The Orient. School Ed1- 
tion. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1938. Pp. 316. $0.84. 
Architectural and scenic features of 

the orient are effectively illustrated and 


“Easy to transport” Pro- 


with speaker 28 Ibs. 


address requirements. 


2 “Speaker locks to ampli- 


fier for portable public 
” 


“Holmes Electric Turntable 





Recommended for 


simply treated. 

school libraries. 

EpiroriAL TREATMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
THE AMERICAN Press. By Charles R. 
Foster Jr. Harvard Bulletins in Edu- 
cation, No. 21. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1938. Pp. xiiit303. 
$2. (Paper Cover). 

The reflection of popular attitudes 
toward public education as screened 
through the daily press. Shows edi- 
torial emphasis on extrinsic and human 
interest factors to the neglect of the cen- 
tral purpose—instruction. 

THe Book oF OriciInaAL PLays AND 
How to Give THem. By Horace ]. 
Gardner and Bonneviere Arnaud. 
Philadelphia: ]. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1938. Pp. 414. $2.50. 

An answer to the elementary and 
secondary school teachers’ demand for 
more and better plays adapted to differ- 
ent age groups. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF PUBLICA 
TIONS OF THE NATIONAL COLLECTIONS. 
New York: The British Library of 
Information, 1938. Pp. x+81. $0.35 
(Paper Cover). 

In an attempt to make nation®l art 
and the museum collections more read- 
ily available to schools and to the 
public, this annotated and _ illustrated 
catalog has been prepared especially for 
the use of educational institutions. 


9 pertinent points 


in the words of noted Educators 


:READY TO CARRY 











I HIS slogan has kept The American 
Crayon Company ahead during 104 years of faith- 
ful service. Our chemists and industrial engineers, 


in charge of the formulas and 


processes, are skilled to the highest point of effi- 


ciency. Manufacturing ability based on long expe- 


rience, study and research has 


FAITHFUL chalks and “Tuned Palet”’ 
terials to be bywords for quality. Yet we are 
constantly alert for improvements, modernity and 
up-to-date-ness of ideas. Hence, no matter when 


or where you buy OLD FAITHFUL Products 


you can know that you are purchasing materials 
which up to that moment are THE BEST TO BE 
FOUND ANYWHERE. 


i AE ie a Ss 


THE AMERICAN fi en \e ree \)/ 


SANDUSKY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1706 HAYES AVENUE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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manufacturing 


color ma- 


BOR Be 


quickly operates with speaker 
and amplifier combination.” 
“Microphone operates  per- 
fectly with turntable, speaker 
and amplifier combination.” 
“Simple switch” regulates 
from silent to sound on film 
speeds. 

“Without lamp = adjustment 
lamphouse accommodates 500- 
750 or 1000 watt lamps.” 
“The only projector equipped 
with B. & L. condensers” — 
finest that money can buy. 


33 “2 handy combination 
©? unit for sound pictures.” 
The two units lock together 
for sound or silent projection. 
“Amplifier instantly detached” 
for use in projecting silent 
films only. 


OLD 


Write for technical details to 
check features with a profes- 
sional operator. 


Holmes Projector Company 


1814 Orchard Street, Chicago 


DALLAS 
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Be Sure of Quality 


kelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 








SUPERINTENDENT 
CAMPTON of Minne- 
sota wrote us recently 
“When the Beaver Bay 
School was built they 
bought your shades and 
now one has disappeared. 
They are as good now as 
when put up about twelve 
years ago.” 











DRESS UP! 


You can dress up windows with 
Forse Greytone Duo-Roll shades at 
small cost—few or many—and they 
are “tops” for class-rooms. Forse 
also makes every size and type of 
shades for labs, gyms and audito- 
rium darkening. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Ask us for estimates, samples, in- 


formation. Catalog of useful in- 
formation upon request. 


& 


Specify 
SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 


To Insure a Quality Product 
Finest for the New School 
Best for Replacements 


' 
SOUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 
SQ! AND ROSS ST. PITTSBURGH. PA. FO RSE Cotportalion 


1400 SHERIDAN ST. ANDERSON, IND. 




















in Boston 
The Hotel henmore 


with 
on Commonwealth Ave. at Kenmore Square 
is awaiting your visit to this real economy 


historical old city. 






400 delightful rooms, each with 
private bath, and of course 


all the dining rooms are Turner & Harrison 
AIR CONDITIONED P. 
CHS 


We make special group rates to 
parties of 10 or more. 


Smoother 

on any grade of paper 
Easier Writing 
Write for our special 2 and 3 day ll for beginners especially 
Expense Tour folder—we will gladly send Longer Lasting and 
you a colorful historical map of Boston. cost no more. 


* 


* 


TURNER & HARRISON 
STEEL PEN MFG. CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


L. E. WITNEY, Managing Director 
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Critica, Issues IN EpucaTIONAL Ap- 
MINISTRATION. Volume 1. Edited by 
William C. Reavis. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
Pp. viiit 192. Lithoprinted. $2. (Pa- 
per Cover). 

Proceedings of the seventh annual 
conference for administrative officers of 
public and private schools. 

MarRIHUANA. America’s New Drug 
Problem. By Robert P. Walton. 
Philadelphia: ]. B. Lippincott Com 
pany, 1938. Pp. ix+223. $3. 

The unusual dangers of marihuana 
to American life are presented in an 
extensive collection of information on 
this subject. Should be of particular 
interest to teachers. 

VocATIONAL GUIDANCE IN CATHOLK 
SeconpDARY ScHoo.s. A Study of De 
velopment and Present Status. By 
Sister M. Teresa Gertrude Murray. 
Contributions to Education, No. 754. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, 1938. Pp. viiit 163. $1.60. 
Survey of background, attitude and 

extent, with a diagnosis of reasons for 

current status. 

Finpinc Wispom. Chronicles of a 
School of Today. By Gertrude Hart 
man. Illustrated. New York: The 
John Day Company, 1938. Pp. xviii 
+147. $3. 






CLASSIF in 


ws 


listings show what each outlet can supply. 


An enlarged editorial section provides data on all non-theatrical uses of motion pic- 
tures ... particularly in the educational field. 





DAVENPORT, IOWA CHICAGO 
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The most comprehensive film selection list ever published. This New Directory is 
EASY to use. Just consult the Subject-Source Index, where, under the proper sub- 
ject heading, you will find a list of sources that have desired films available. Source 


This edition of the Directory is the result of thousands of requests 
for a continuation of this VICTOR service to I6mm users. FOR 
YOUR COPY, send 50¢ with your address to the DIRECTORY 
EDITOR, VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP., DAVENPORT, IA. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES WEW YORK 


The vivid story of the Avery Coonley 
progressive school on its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, with a wealth of explana- 
tory illustration. 

Aupitory AIDs IN THE CLassroom. Pre- 
pared by John V. L. Hogan and 
R. M. Wilmotte for the Committee 
on Scientific Aids to Learning. New 
York: The Committee, 1938. Pp. 66. 
Free on Request. 

Report for administrators on the cost 
of providing auditory aids by broadcast- 
ing, by wire lines and by records. 


Just Off the Press 


OrFiciAL RECREATIONAL GAMES AND 
Sports Guipe. Badminton, Track 
and Field. Edited by Bertie Ham- 
mond and Alice C. Schriver. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1938. Pp. 92. $0.25 (Paper Cover). 

OrFiciAL INDIVIDUAL Sports GuUuIDE. 
Archery-Tennis-Riding-Golf. Edited 
by Margaret Fitch Newport. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1938. Pp. 95. $0.25 (Paper Cover). 

Suortscript: The Art of Rapid Writ- 
ting. By A. Maerz. New York City: 
H. L. Lindquist Publications, 1938. 
Pp. 61. $2.97. 

MATHEMATICAL ADVENTURES. By 
Fletcher Durell. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., 1938. Pp. 157. $2. 


50¢ Per 
Copy 












MEET ME IN 
SWEETS" 


“Our 1939 catalog of Door 
Closers is there, Section 
16/26. Or we'll gladly send 
a separate catalog if you 
like.“’— Elsie N. 


LCN 


Tue New Day For THE INDIANs. A 
Survey of the Working of the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934. Pre- 
pared by Jay B. Nash, Oliver LaFarge 
and W. Carson Ryan. New York 
City: Academy Press, (December) 
1938. Pp. 47. $0.10 (Paper Cover). 

By Way oF Intropuction. A Book 
List For Young People. Compiled by 
a Joint Committee of the American 
Library Association and the National 
Education Association. Jean Carolyn 
Roos, Chairman. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1938. Pp. 130. 
$0.65 (Paper Cover). 

Activity Book For ScHooL LipRaries. 
By Lucile F. Fargo. Chicago: Amer 
ican Library Association, 1938. Pp. 
xit208. $2.50. 

TEACHER EpucaTION CURRICULUMS. 
State Teachers Colleges of Pennsyl- 
vania Bulletin 153. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: Department of Public 
Instruction, 1938. Lester K. Ade, 
Superintendent. Pp. 54. (Paper 
Cover.) 

THe MacMiLtan Hanpsook oF ENc- 
tisH. By John M. Kterzek. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939. Pp. xii +430. $1.25. 

OrrictaL Aquatic Gute. Official 
Rules for Intramural, Interscholastic, 
Intercollegiate and Telegraphic 
Swimming Meets. Edited by Fran- 














DESIGNER... 
SPARE THAT DOOR / 


“An LCN Concealed 
Closer Will Control it 
and Won't Deface it”’ 


“Though we make the finest 
exposed type door closers you 
eversaw,werecommend using 
only concealed closers on en- 
trance or other doors where 
appearance counts. We can 
show you 10 types of LCN 
concealed control. See them 
NOW, before your next con- 
struction job. No obligation.’ 








Copyright 1939 Norton Lasier Co. 
466 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


Concealed and Surface 


DOOR CLOSERS 


in 86 Types and Sizes 
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ces A. Greenwood. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1938. Pp. 
71. $0.25 (Paper Cover). 


IT’S SAID THAT— 








Continental Car-Na-Var now puts 
color into floors at the same time that 
it fills, seals and waxes them. A color 
chart is available from the manufac- 
turer, CONTINENTAL Car-Na-Var Cor- 
PORATION, Brazil, Ind... . / A new speed 
governor (the Pierce zone control) 
manufactured by the Pierce GovERNOR 
Company, Anderson, Ind., controls the 
speed of the car to which it is attached 
without cutting down the power of the 
engine. Air conditioning equip- 
ment, for the many uses from a single 
room to an entire building, is pre- 
sented in the new 16 page catalog just 
issued by Carrier Corporation, Syra- 


cuse, N. Y. 


The Western Exvectric Company, 
195 Broadway, New York, inaugurates 
a new high standard of quality for low 
cost loud-speakers with the introduc- 
tion of loud-speaking telephones, 750A 
and 751A, which are especially recom- 
mended for music reproduction systems 
and radio monitoring. . . . Seven quali- 
fications to be considered in the pur- 


chase of flush valves are discussed in 
the attractive booklet, “Flush Valve 
Facts,” just published by the Stoan 
VatvE Company, 4300 West Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


Two new and improved sanding ma- 
chines, the Speed-O-Lite and the Dust- 
less Disc Sander, which are well 
adapted to school use, have been an- 
nounced by Lincotn-ScHLUETER FLoor 
Macuinery Company, Inc., 228 West 
Grand Avenue (Dept. A), Chicago. 
... The Soutn Beno LatHe Works, 
South Bend, Ind., has published a 32 
page catalog, with more than 150 
illustrations, describing the new model 
9 inch workshop precision lathe. .. . 
A slow self-closing measuring combina- 
tion fixture has been developed by the 
SPEAKMAN Company, Wilmington, Del., 
to provide an efficient and economical 
means of water control for lavatories. 

A new unit ventilator that protects 
health by providing carefully cleansed 
air is one of the schoolroom air con- 
ditioning products described in the 
TraNE Company's (La Crosse, Wis.) 
Bulletin $340... . z An automatic pilot 
light will be standard equipment on 
all Model 138 Filmosound projectors 
manufactured by Bett anp Howe t, 
1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, ef- 
fective with January production. 


The Friexrock Company, which has 
just opened a new research laboratory 
and testing ground at Twenty-Third 
and Manning Streets, Philadelphia, is 
offering a new nonslip wax equally 
applicable to hard or soft floor surfaces. 


The new metal chassis folding tables, 
with wood, linoleum or masonite tops, 
marketed by Howe Fotpinc Furnt- 
TURE, INc., | Park Avenue, New York, 
are sanitary, steady and practically in- 
destructible. . . . Important contribu- 
tions to the field of chromium furni- 
ture are reflected in the 1939 catalog 
recently released by the Royat Metav 
MaANvuFAcTURING Company, 1138 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Along with its new models, Unt- 
VERSAL SouND Systems, INc., Philadel- 
phia, is now manufacturing under 
licenses from ExectricaAL REsEARCH 
Propucts, INc., United States patents 
of AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH CoMPANY and WEsTERN ELEc- 
TRIC ComPANY, INc., for use in connec- 
tion with the exhibition of motion pic- 
tures only... . The Goopyear Tire & 
Russper Company, Akron, Ohio, cele- 
brated the hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of vulcanization by 
Charles Goodyear and the fortieth an- 
niversary of the company with a home- 
coming party February 20 to 23. 











INTHE KNOW 


WHEN 2x 
BUY CHAIRS 









IDEAL NOW OFFERS YOU 
AN UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
ON PUBLIC SEATING 


UNIVERSAL 
TYPE B 


ROLL-A-WAY 


ONE ROW or A FULL STAND 


at your option! 










The importance of proper auditorium seating today is fully appreci- 
ated. Don’t think for a minute, however, that simply “‘buying chairs’”’ 
constitutes a correct seating installation. 

Men with years of experience in public seating study all the angles 
of your specific requirements when you consult Ideal. These men who 
know give you the benefit of their broad knowledge. Application of 


what you learn will prevent many possible future headaches. 
Ideal is long established and recognized as an authority on public seating. Instal- 
lations have been made from coast to coast. To see them is to have a fuller 
appreciation of their modern design, correct posture, complete comfort and inbred 
quality. 

Whether you are planning a new auditorium or reseating your present one, 
you should arm yourself now with all the detailed information available by writing 
for the Ideal catalog. It’s free for the asking. 


Shown is an Ideal tablet arm chair in both positions. 
DEALERS: Write for details on desirable open territory. 


IDEAL SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“Built to Excel—Not Just to Compete” 
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@ Universal Type B Gymnasium Stands are especially de- 
signed for installations where it is desirable to use a single 
row of seats without opening the entire stand. 

Roll-A-Way Type B Stands are sturdy—easy to operate 
—kind to your floors. Like our Fold-A-Way type, each 
row of seats, each row of foot-boards, is directly supported 
by steel uprights, continuous to the floor, with each upright 
diagonally and X braced. Wide face, composition rollers 
support the weight, assuring easy, silent operation. 


Write today for full details and descriptive folder. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
Champaign, Illinois 
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Side Glances— 


Ix THE country, it’s 
spring cleaning. In the city, it’s redec- 
orating. In school buildings, it’s sum- 
mer renovation. Anything you call it, 
it’s a headache. 

For school superintendents, business 
managers and custodians we are com- 
pounding a prescription for this peren- 
nial migraine. It comes in tablet form 
and can be taken, as needed, until the 
symptoms disappear. In a series of 
experimental cases on which our rem- 
edy is being tested, relief comes 
promptly. Furrows leave the anguished 
brow and the anxiety state that uni- 
versally accompanies this summer 
The 


new therapy will be released for gen- 


seizure disappears miraculously. 


eral school use late in April. We refer 
to the Summer Renovation Portfolio, a 
feature of the May issue. 


Four years ago a 


certain school inaugurated a system of 
“statement” or “paragraph grades” in 
place of the old numerical or symbol 
type of achievement mark. The new 
plan is a time-consuming process al- 
though technics have been worked out 
The 


gains seem to offset the extra effort 


to reduce the labor somewhat. 
involved. 

The pupils find the adjustment to 
the new type of grades fairly difficult, 
but the school decided against com- 
promise and made a clean break with 
tradition. As freshmen the pupils have 
the system carefully explained to them 
and after the first grades are out indi- 
vidual conferences help them to adjust 
themselves to it. 

How the plan works and examples 
of paragraph grades will be given next 
month by Edwina B. Hogadone, coun- 
selor at the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute. All those princi- 
pals and superintendents who write 
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this magazine for suggestions about an 
improved system of marks will want 
to weigh this plan. 


\4 HAT a contrast 


between such schools as the one de- 
scribed on page 51 and some of the 
schools of our youth, village or prairie 
schools with just a teacher, a bell, a box 
of chalk, coal and water buckets, and 
an engraving of George Washington. 
How we have progressed! Or have 
we? All too many children are going 
to school today in the same building 
or the same type of building their 
grandparents attended. 

Many districts of negligible wealth 
stand in grave need of buildings they 
cannot afford to buy. The state shares 
their costs of operation; with equal 
justice it can share their costs of build- 
ing. Or so contends Lee M. Thurston, 
professor of education, University of 
Pittsburgh, in an article on state aid 
for school construction, scheduled for 
May publication. 


Tue administrator or 
teacher who elects to spend his sum- 
mer holidays at a college or university 
need not be surprised to recognize, 
strolling under the campus elms, his 
own school custodian in Sunday clothes. 

For he who once was only a school 
janitor is now of necessity a trained 
engineer, else how could he operate 
all the delicately adjusted equipment 
of the modern school plant! Tempera- 
ture, ventilation and lighting controls, 
radio, telephone and projection instal- 
lations, these are a few of the newer 
types of equipment that the custodian- 
engineer must keep at operating efh- 
ciency. 

To enable him to master this re- 
sponsible job, summer courses for cus- 
todians are being given on various 
campuses. Lester B. Robertson of 
Guernsey, Wyo., will sound the call for 
custodians’ summer schools in May. 


Sci YOLS that are plan- 
ning to install new kitchen and lunch 
room equipment will find the help they 
desire in a description of the cafeteria 
at the new high school, Norwalk, 
Conn., to appear in the May issue. 
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Just Another Fire 


HE town of Bellefonte, Pa., was proud of its four 

story brick school with the boiler plant located 
within the building envelope. Early one February 
morning the unexpected happened. There was an 
unexpected fire in the boiler room. Fires are always 
unexpected! Smoke filled the ventilating system and 
quickly filled the classrooms. Only an efficient emer- 
gency technic permitted 900 coatless and hatless pupils 
to gain the safety of the out-of-doors. Soon the struc- 
ture was a smoldering mass of ruins. 

The school authorities deserve commendation for 
their training of the children to respond to an 
emergency. To this regular drill, a large number of 
these pupils probably owe their lives. The major fault, 
however, lay in the planning of the structure by per- 
mitting a boiler room to be built within the school. 
Here the board of education, the final local judge in 
these matters, was distinctly at fault. 

There are many people, including laymen, archi- 
tects, engineers and schoolmen, who still believe that 
boiler room placement within a building is a perfectly 
safe procedure. The experience and cautious admoni- 
tions of the underwriters are blithely ignored. While 
some states have enacted mandatory statutes that pre- 
vent inside placement, the great majority of states 
are still extremely careless about this problem, permit- 
ting local authorities a wide choice. 


One frequently hears the argument advanced by 
so-called “practical” board of education members and 
by architects who are forced to work within narrow 
budget limits, that the inside placement of low pres- 
sure boilers represents no hazard. They can prove it 
mathematically! The danger of explosions is low 
with this type of heating plant, but the danger of fire 
in coal bunkers or in the boiler room or through some 
boiler defect is great. Scarcely a month passes without 
a report of fire from this source. 

Child life is too valuable to be exposed needlessly 
to the dangers of fire originating within a building. 
Economy should never be carried to the point where 
it is necessary to ignore fundamental structural safety. 
Much more careful attention should be paid by su- 
perintendents to these hazards. If the executive feels 
that the board of education is prone to brush aside these 
sensible warnings and recommendations, all means 


should be used to obtain competent outside educa- 
tional advice either from the state education authority 
or from university specialists. The weight of expert 
opinion may be needed to offset the shortsighted econ- 
omy urges of a board of education. 

In general, public school buildings should not be 
more than two stories high and should be designed 
on either a two or three hour fire-resistant basis. All 
heating plants and coal bunkers should be located 
outside of the building shell. Ventilating systems 
should never be permitted to use stair wells as air 
returns. All plans should be open without dead-end 
corridors. Automatic sprinkling systems should be in- 
stalled in at least all boiler rooms, laboratories, shops, 
auditoriums, libraries, studios, homemaking rooms and 
storage rooms. Fire drills should be carried on until 
the children are mechanically perfect in their execu- 
tion. Only through the building of all possible safety 
devices into our schools can the unnecessary danger to 
child life be avoided. 


Tolerance 


EMOCRACY is based upon respect for person- 

ality, recognition of the fact that there is always 
more than one solution to a problem, fair play, an 
ability to differ with one’s friends and neighbors and 
yet retain a belief in their honesty, sympathy and 
charity for the weak and the underdog and a clear-cut 
recognition of the rights of our fellows as well as an 
understanding of our own. Democracy is imbued with 
the belief that improvement in all is possible, provided 
opportunity is present. 

Conversely, democracy does not thrive on neurotic 
emphasis on the “better than thou” concept, or upon 
hate, the creation of class, race or religious distinctions, 
or conscienceless individualism. 

Democracy means the acceptance of a nice balance 
between unrestrained individualism and stultifying so- 
cialization, a harmonious relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the group. In terms of ethics it is probably 
best exemplified by the golden rule and in immediate 
practice by an attitude of reasonableness or tolerance. 

All institutions and individuals must assume respon- 
sibility for the development of democratic tolerance. 
Home, community, church, state and economic organ- 








ization cannot avoid this obligation. The home fre- 
quently falls short in its democratic teaching because 
of the reflex of economic fear, narrow sectarianism and 
social provincialism. The practice of our technological 
processes in so-called individual enterprise too fre- 
quently results in creating a feeling of insecurity and 
an overpowering fear, which are personffied in their 
reactions to management, to the machine as the sym- 
bol of power and to the individuals in competition. 
Sectarian persuasions, with strong belief in their pre- 
sumptive superiority over other sectarian expression, 
tend to create intolerant attitudes toward the beliefs 
of others. Social competition, conditions and living and 
economic competition result in a feeling of fear that 
translates itself easily into racial hate. Differences in 
cultural patterns and racial beliefs raise a feeling of 
distrust for those who believe and live differently. 

These problems of conflict are not so difficult in 
homogeneous cultures but the United States represents 
an unusual social laboratory in which the diverse cul- 
tures of the entire globe are gradually being merged 
into what ultimately will be an integrated American 
culture. This process has always been difficult even 
on a small scale. Upon the scale operating in this 
country it presents unusual difficulties. 

In a homogenous democratic culture the public 
school is engaged in the process of social reproduction 
and the progressive improvement of the culture. In the 
United States, in addition to these demands, the public 
school also has acted since its inception as the har- 
monizer of cultural conflict, the common ground on 
which all races, beliefs and economic points of view 
may meet to learn the lessons of democracy and the 
great value of tolerance. 

The American school is conceptually an impartial, 
nonpartisan, nonsectarian, classless agency through 
which all of the children of all of the people may re- 
ceive instruction in democratic values and processes. 
It is a common meeting place for the harmonization 
of those cultural differences which otherwise create 
social conflict and group cleavage. Upon the whole 
the public school has done this part of its work well 
in the past. It is difficult to conceive of how the tre- 
mendous and diverse migrations of the last century 
could have been oriented and integrated as well as they 
have without the help of this institution. It is one of 
the outstanding contributions of the public school, but 
it is seldom given even scant recognition. 

There have always been small areas of intolerance 
in this country. They develop sporadically, flourish for 
a time and then die. These waves of intolerance have 
created difficulties for many minority groups including 
the Negro, the Indian, the Oriental, the Mexican, the 
Jew and certain minority religious expressions. How- 
ever, the fundamental tolerance developed in the peo- 
ple to a large extent through the harmonizing influ- 


ence of public education has created a deep reservoir 
of tolerance that laughs at these phobias and cultural 
neuroses. 

The impact of totalitarian philosophies upon this 
country is again creating islands of intolerance. The 
myth of racial superiority, psychopathic nationalism, 
the revival of the “motherland feeling” among senti- 
mentalists of the first generation and the general en- 
couragement of nondemocratic ideas are undoubtedly 
making headway. The wisdom of enacting legal pro- 
hibitions against this sort of propaganda is doubtful. 
Democracy demands free expression of opinion for all. 
It cannot afford to be afraid of ideas. Many people 
also believe that uniformed marching bands and awe- 
inspiring secrecy are merely a reflex of the adult urge 
to play Indian. If these propagandas are brought into 
the open, the American sense of balance will assert 
itself and its innate humor will laugh them into 
nothingness as it did the white-sheeted Klan. 

There is some evidence that areas of intolerance are 
beginning to express themselves in the public schools. 
Here there is absolutely no place for such expressions. 
The public school must be constantly aware of its har- 
monizing responsibility and must practice even more 
zealously its attempt to instill the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy in the children under its care. 
This need is particularly essential in the secondary 
school where certain evidence of class cleavage is most 
disturbing. While the school cannot accomplish single- 
handed what the home, community, church and school 
should do together, it can provide an area in which 
intolerance of any sort will not be permitted to 
operate. Teachers, principals and _ superintendents 
should give increasing thought to this problem and 
see that all curricular areas recognize and teach the 
fundamental value of tolerance as part of the demo- 


cratic way of life. 


Men Needed 


HE public school teaching personnel is approxi- 
mately 85 per cent female and 15 per cent male. 
The women logically dominate the elementary school. 
There is a general belief that they do much better in 
directing the educational efforts of early childhood 
than do the men. The same reasoning does not hold 
true for the secondary school. Yet it is now possible 
for a boy or girl to spend six years in a high school 
without being exposed to more than three or four men 
teachers and then for one or two semesters only. One of 
the definite needs in the selection and training of per- 
sonnel is to obtain a sufficiently large proportion of men 
teachers so that secondary school faculties will be at 
least equally divided on a sex basis. 
Phi Delta Kappa, a professional education fraternity, 
is therefore to be congratulated upon its leadership in 
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preparing a worth while monograph entitled “Teach- 
ing as a Man’s Job” for distribution not only in col- 
leges and universities but also in secondary schools 
at a time when major vocational choices are being 
made. If given proper consideration by guidance 
officials and teachers, this publication should be of 
value in stimulating the recruiting of capable men as 
teachers. The public schools certainly need them. 


State Employe Taxation 
Ro several years we have been advocating the 


payment of income taxes to the federal government 
by all state employes, including teachers, built upon 
the general thesis that it is dangerous to provide tax 
exemptions for any group in a democratic state. Many 
commendations were received from all sections of the 
country, to say nothing of a few condemnations. 

The general tenor of objections ran somewhat as 
follows: The teachers are already poorly paid. The 
fact of exemption from federal income tax has already 
been discounted in setting salaries. The removal of 
this exemption would merely mean that teachers would 
gradually obtain a sufficient increase in salary to more 
than overcome the disutility of paying income tax. 

Even if this assumption of the objectors is valid, and 
it might well be over a sufficiently long period of time, 
the argument for the payment of federal income taxes 
by teachers is still sound. There should be no tax 
exemptions. Democracy can afford no favored groups! 

On May 23, 1938, the United States Supreme Court 
broke with older precedents and published the opinion 
that certain state highway, interstate bridge and port 
employes are subject to the federal income tax. The 
attorney general’s office has notified the Treasury that 
all state and municipal employes appear to be subject 
to this form of taxation under the decision in the 
New York case. The Treasury Department has as yet 
made no ruling governing its procedure. 

If the Treasury attempted to collect income taxes 
from all state and municipal employes under current 
conditions, such employes would be subject to the 
payment of income taxes on all salaries earned since 
1926 or at least since 1935. Such a ruling would be 
manifestly unfair and would work grave hardships 
upon the individuals involved. 

To avoid this possibility, it is essential that the Con- 
gress pass special legislation in which this retroactive 
feature would be eliminated by statutory means. If 
the Congress does not pass such limiting legislation 
and the Treasury acts, all state and municipal em- 
ployes are bound to suffer. 

It, therefore, seems desirable in the interests of fair- 
ness that this problem be brought vigorously to the 
attention of the Congress. President Roosevelt has al- 
ready made a specific recommendation covering the 
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same point. Pressures are being brought upon con- 
gressmen and senators by interested state and muni- 
cipal pressure groups to avoid such legislation. 

Congressional failure to act does not relieve state 
and municipal employes from liability. Upon the 
basis of the 1938 Supreme Court opinion, the Treasury 
can rule that state and municipal employes shall pay 
income taxes. Under these circumstances, the Treas- 
ury could not prevent them from being made retro- 
active to 1926. 

It seems desirable, therefore, that the teaching pro- 
fession consider its position thoughtfully and realize 
the need for clarifying congressional opinion upon 
this subject. At the present writing a bill has already 
been passed by the house and has been reported favor- 
ably by the senate committee to which it was assigned. 


Convention Echoes 


HE Cleveland meeting of the American Associa- 

tion of School administrators was a success from 
many points of view. Attendance was unusually good, 
the program was well-balanced and the topics were 
timely. President Sexson’s plans offered good oppor- 
tunity for group participation in the program. Speakers 
were generally well chosen and program balance in 
presenting different points of view was noticeable. The 
only serious weakness was the apparent inability of 
general session speakers to recognize time limits in the 
presentation of their papers. The chairmen of these 
meetings were too easy. As a result, general sessions 
lagged and ran overtime to the great discouragement 
of the audience. A rigid time limit for general session 
speakers seems essential to the further improvement of 
these meetings. 


Allergic to Spelling 


NEIGHBOR with a daughter in a very progres- 
sive school told us this one. She wrote home 
every week and the parents found her letters interesting 
but comparatively free from any concept of the simple 
rules of sentence structure and grammatical relations 
and completely devoid of any knowledge of spelling. 
The father wrote the headmistress and_ tactfully 
pointed out the need for correction of these weaknesses. 
The replies were beautifully expressed and soul-satis- 
fying, excellent samples of home-school relationships, 
but no improvement was noted. Finally, somewhat in 
despair, he wrote to his daughter dwelling gently but 
firmly upon the need for correction. 
The reply came. Said daughter, “Sorry, dad, but I 
must be allergic to spelling!” 


Aw Lott 
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REQUENTLY the school plant 

hinders and delays the develop- 
ment of the educational program be- 
cause of inadequate and _ inflexible 
Adapting — the 
school plant of the average com- 
munity to meet the needs of even 
educational 


facilities. existing 


the conservative 


pro- 
gram of today is a_ considerable 
problem. Present school sites may 


This was the basis 
upon which Rock- 
ford planned its 
future school 
building program. 
A survey of the 
physical expansion 
and population 
growth of the city 
indicated trends. 


be inadequate, providing no room 
for expansion, or buildings may be 
improperly located as a result of a 
change in type of city development, 
such as the expansion of a commer- 
cial or industrial district into a resi- 
dential area. Planning for the future 
plant involves a careful study of the 
trends in education, population, com- 
mercial and industrial development 


Long Range 






SELMER H. BERG 


and city planning. Only a compre- 
hensive study will identify and for- 
mulate properly all the essential fac- 
tors for an adequate long range 
school building program. 

Ten years ago, such a study of 
school plant needs was developed in 
Rockford, IIl., under the direction of 
the superintendent of schools, Dr. 
Frank A. Jensen.’ Local personnel 
from the educational staff and the 
community assisted in making the 
study under outside specialist direc- 
tion.” The program was described as 
“a community project to secure ade- 
quate public school accommodations 
for the children” of the city. 

The findings of the report are or- 
ganized under the following topics: 
the city of Rockford, the school pop- 
ulation, the educational policies, the 
present school plant, the ultimate 
school plant and finance. 


‘Now superintendent of the La Salle-Peru 
Township High School and Junior College, La 
Salle, Ill. 

*Published by the board of education as the 
Rockford School Plant Program, 1930. 











Left: The traffic prob- 
lem on a busy street near 
the senior high school. 
To reach it 3200 pupils 
must pass through the 
downtown district daily. 
Right: A rear view of 
the present senior high 
school, showing the en- 
vironment of factories, 
coal yards, railroad 
tracks and total absence 
of outdoor playgrounds. 
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chool Planning 


Superintendent of Schools 
Rockford, III. 


As a background, there is pre- 
sented a comprehensive description 
of the general character of the peo- 
ple and activities of the city. Indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises are 
analyzed with respect to type, em- 
ployment, future growth and _loca- 
tion. 

The transportation facilities, to- 
gether with the future commercial 
and industrial development, provide 
the basis for future zoning plans. 
Social conditions with the activities 
of the many agencies in this field 
are presented in relationship to the 
educational problem. The physical 
expansion and population growth of 
the city reveal significant trends for 
the future school building program. 

School population as a factor in 
determining future building needs 
is traced in relationship to general 
population public school 
holding power, nonpublic school 
growth and gradual extension of 
educational opportunities. The type 
of educational program and of or- 
ganization adopted by the commu- 


growth, 
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The campaign to author- 
ize a bond issue and to 
accept a federal grant 
was strengthened by the 
long range plan and by 
educational publicity 
supplied by the board of 
education of which this 
pamphlet is an example. 


nity becomes the basic determinant 
in developing the future plant. 

The existing school plant appraisal 
sets forth “(1) the character of the 
physical plant; (2) the location of 
the present plant; (3) present use of 
buildings, and (4) possible future 
demands.” Instructional and me- 
chanical efficiency, condition of con- 
struction, flexibility, safety and 





evaluation of sites for size, location 
and suitability constitute the major 
criteria in formulating recommenda- 
tions for the future use of the present 
plant. Some buildings and sites are 
recommended to be abandoned; 
others, to be retained and enlarged. 

The ultimate or future school plant 
program emerges from the study in 
1930, as the outgrowth of the several 
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PLATE 
PROPOSED GREATER ROCKFORD 
scHooL OIsTRICT 
— \£6tno— 


foaTion OMTTED rac 
Pacreses owTmcT 


“(1) 
educational policies; (2) the extent 
of community responsibility; (3) the 


conditioning factors, namely, 


physical condition of the present 
plant; (4) the adaptability of the 
present plant to educational require- 
ments; (5) the adopted spacing 
standards; (6) the location of sites 
with relation to transportation, in 
dustrial and commercial areas, main 
thoroughfares with respect to noise 
and hazard, parks, cemeteries and 
(7) possible 
nexations and adjacent communities; 
(8) rate of growth; (9) finance.” 


natural barriers: an- 


The elementary, junior and senior 
high school districts are mapped out 
in a master plan showing desirable 
locations of sites and buildings in 








keeping with the development of the 
city. The financial requirements of 
the plan and sources of revenue are 
estimated for a ten year period. 

Purchase of two senior high school 
sites of 15 and 18 acres, respectively, 
located in residential areas in almost 
opposite sides of the city, constituted 
the first action under the long range 
school plant program. Erection of 
an elementary school on a 7 acre site 
in a new residential development 
followed immediately. The depres- 
sion postponed and somewhat 
changed the school plant program, 
but by 1935-36, three elementary 
schools located in districts declining 
in school population, because of a 
shift in residential development and 
the extension of a commercial area, 
had been abandoned. With the help 
of W.P.A., rehabilitation and remod- 
eling became the principal activity 
for a period. 

The reenactment of the federal 
emergency administration of public 
works (P.W.A.), in June 1938, pre- 
sented the opportunity of relieving a 
seriously congested secondary school 
building condition. To qualify for a 
P.W.A. grant required prompt ac- 
tion. For a completely changed 
school administration in office barely 
one year, the task of formulating a 
sound building program in a few 


weeks’ time would have been impos- 
sible had there not been available a 
comprehensive plan prepared nearly 
ten years previously. A recheck of 
that plan revealed that, even though 
a great depression had intervened 
bringing significant changes, the 
skeleton outline was still basically 
sound. 

On the basis of the previously for- 
mulated long range school plant pro- 
gram now reevaluated, a $3,250,000 


building program, including two 


senior high schools, a junior high 
school and an elementary school ad- 
dition, was approved by P.W.A. for 
a 45 per cent grant of $1,472,727 and 
endorsed by the citizens in a refer- 
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The master plan for the school plant program, developed in 1930, showing desirable locations of ‘sites and buildings. 
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endum authorizing a $1,800,000 bond 
issue. 

The program of 1938 continues the 
development of a school plant pro- 


gram outlined in 1930. The benefits 
of this plan to the present program 
have been numerous. Upon recheck- 
ing the master plan, it was found that 
the residential, industrial and com- 
mercial developments, though great- 
ly retarded, have followed the general 
course predicted. While the popu- 
lation growth has fallen far short of 
the estimate, the outward spread of 
the residential sections has continued. 
The validity of the general educa- 
tional program set up for the com- 
munity seemed to be well substanti- 
ated by current educational trends. 
With these basic controlling factors 
remaining constant, at least as to 
general direction, the present pro- 
gram had a matured foundation on 
which to build. 


The sites purchased at an earlier 
date proved reasonably adequate and 
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properly located. With 15 to 18 acres 
in each, ample space is available for 
physical education and athletic activi- 
ties. Located in residential areas near 
city limits, the schools will be afford- 
ed a desirable environment contrasted 
with the congestion and trafhe haz- 
ards of a downtown commercial- 
industrial section. Early acquisition 
of sites is the only sure way of obtain- 
ing adequate space for modern school 
needs and under normal conditions, 
the purchase well in advance of con- 
templated construction is also good 
economy. Eliminating the selection 
of sites as an issue during a referen- 
dum is highly desirable because it 
easily can become a bitter partisan 
affair detrimental to a favorable out- 
come. 

The financial condition of the dis- 
trict was prepared for action by 
having pursued a systematic plan of 
buying needed sites years in advance, 
abandoning obsolete school proper- 
ties, reconditioning only schools to 
be retained permanently, retiring 
previous bonded indebtedness con- 
sistently and avoiding sporadic proj- 
ects, adhering to a planned program. 

The campaign to authorize the 
bond issue was materially strength- 
ened because the proposed program 
followed a matured plan which had 
now been reappraised and confirmed. 
It was identified with different ad- 
ministrations and several groups 
which added confidence to the pro- 
posal. Thus, while the time for pre- 
senting the program to the public 
was exceedingly short, the plan had 
been considered for eight full years. 


Left: A view of one of the new high school sites of 15 and 18 acres in a 
residential section near the city limits. 








Above: One of the new buildings. 


From the development and partial 
fulfillment of this particular school 
plant program, certain benefits of 
long range planning are clearly dem- 
onstrated. 

1. The comprehensive study re- 
quired for building an adequate long 
range school plant program develops 
a valuable knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the community’s needs. By 
using local personnel to assist in the 
study, the benefits are extended 
greatly and continuous evaluation 
becomes more likely. 

2. Building and following a plan 
ensure greater continuity of policy. 
The fundamentals of the carefully 
developed program stand as a guide 
to the changing administrative per- 
sonnel. Closer correlations of physi- 
cal plant and instructional program 
will be achieved. 

3. There are economy and efh- 
ciency in administering current 
school plant problems as (a) adjust- 
ing the existing plant, (b) obtaining 
proper sites and (c) constructing 
new buildings under a long term 
plan. Each step is justified in terms 
of the whole program. 

4. Adequate finances are more 
likely to be available when expendi- 
tures are budgeted for definite pur- 
poses over longer periods of time. 
Hastily considered expenditures are 
less likely to occur. 

5. Wise planning will promote 
public confidence and support. Ac- 
tions are not taken hastily or acci- 
dentally but according to plans 
previously scrutinized and evaluated 


by the public. 
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All Values Are Not Vocational 


— magazine, adept at 
measuring public opinion on 
many questions of current interest, 
issued a report in February 1939 on 
what the public thinks about a col- 
lege education. 

Fortune's question was: “Which 
do you think has a better chance of 
earning a living today, a high school 
graduate who has had four years of 
experience or a man just out of 
college?” 

The public’s answers to Fortune's 
question were these: 


Classification Per Cent 


High school graduate 34.4 
College graduate 33.4 


Depends on man and/or experi- 
ence 
Experienced man better at first, 


14.8 


college man better later 9.7 
College man gets break regard- 

less of merit 2.8 
Don’t know 49 


While Fortune is to be commended 
upon the timeliness of its survey and 
upon the probable accuracy of the 
report of opinions, it is to be de- 
plored that the editors appear to join 
the “blind spot appraisers” of educa- 
tors. Both the editorial comment and 
the nature of the question fail to 
answer the fundamental question in 
the headline, “What Price College?” 
The editorial fits into the classifica- 
tion described by a certain well- 
known college president when he 
said: “Most people use statistics like 
a drunk uses a lamp post, for sup- 
port rather than for illumination.” 


Pay Check Is Poor Criterion 


The first fallacy of Fortune’s posi- 
tion is the assumption that the values 
of a college education are measured 
by the size of the pay check of the 
college graduate. The editorial says, 
for example, in referring to John R. 
Tunis’ survey of the Harvard class 
of 1911: “What he found was a com- 
posite portrait of mediocrity and fail- 
ure. Counterbalancing the illustrious 
and successful members of the class 
were such examples as a filling sta- 
tion attendant, a bum who had not 
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slept in a bed for five years, a grad- 
uate who reported that he was ‘an 
utter failure, morally, mentally and 
financially.’ ” 

Should the picture be otherwise? 
There is no magic in a college educa- 
tion or in any other kind of educa- 
tion which will make a success out of 
the inferior. The marvel is that 
among those who go through college 
the proportion who are in the ex- 
tremities of material failure is so 
small. Fortune seems to scorn the 
“less than $5000” average income of 
the group, even though exceptionally 
high ratings figured in producing 
this average. What other group 
would have a better one? 


A Shattered Illusion 


Fortune says: “By inference these 
findings shattered the great Amer- 
ican illusion, now nearly two genera- 
tions old, that a college education 
was open-sesame to happiness and 
success, worth every sacrifice a parent 
could make to obtain for a child.” 

If Fortune can help break the illu- 
sion, well and good! Such childish 
faith should be broken to make room 
for realistic appraisal. 

But Fortune naively puts too great 
faith in the significance of the report 
that “executives, who do most of the 
hiring, give the high school pupil 
the best chance by an unqualified 
vote of 41.6 per cent, against 28.6 per 
cent for the college graduate.” There 
is no real significance in this poll. 
Most of the jobs available are on the 
level of men whose educational 
achievement is not beyond high 
school. Employers are frequently fear- 
ful of hiring too well trained a man 
for an ordinary type of job. They 
do not like the prospect of turnover 
or personal dissatisfaction. Whether 
or not the college man can do the 
job as well as another is not their 
concern. 

The basic point that Fortune over- 
looks entirely is the fact that the 


appraisal of the values of college 
education has changed with the 
changes in the economic era. The 
childlike faith in the open-sesame, 
according to Fortune, is _ being 
broken. All educators hope so. The 
strictly vocational and materialistic 
measure has too frequently mini- 
mized the importance of the other 
values which do not submit to this 
kind of yardstick. There is no reason 
for assuming that Mr. Tunis’ collegi- 
ate filling station attendant did not 
profit from his Harvard education. 

The vocational importance of col- 
lege work always will be of sig- 
nificance to parents and to students. 
It may even be the primary consid- 
eration, but a surprisingly large per- 
centage of college students, and par- 
ents too, are coming to an under- 
standing that there are other values 
in collegiate education that help a 
student in his adjustment to life that 
are as important as the vocational 
values. 


What Better Than College? 


The real factor in answering the 
question “What Price College?” in 
the present era is: “What better ac- 
tivity than collegiate can a youth 
who has aptitude for college work 
follow in the years between gradua- 
tion from high school and the age 
of employability?” The answer 
Fortune would find in an analysis of 
the increase in college enrollments, 
particularly in urban centers. 

By precipitating a discussion of the 
point, Fortune’s survey may be a 
contribution to the development of 
the concept that, while schools assist 
in the growth of an_ individual, 
schools are not responsible complete- 
ly for the individual’s achievement 
or lack of it. It is high time that we 
look for the elements that make for 
success or for failure in the commu- 
nity as a whole, not in any part of it. 
College student bodies and college 
graduates largely reflect the Amer- 
ican community of citizens and the 
college shall have done its part if it 
assists in removing the extremities of 
maladjustment. 
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Applying Science to Failures 


URING the last few years the 
public has become more criti- 
cal of the results obtained from 
expenditures for education. The 
schools, like other institutions, are 
judged by the character of their prod- 
ucts. The nature of the curriculum 
has become a focal point of interest. 
The question of pupil failure has 
been partly responsible for a critical 
attitude on the part of the public. 
Last year the administration of the 
Graveraet High School of Mar- 
quette, Mich., decided upon a scien- 
tific study of unsatisfactory pupil ac- 
complishment. The school officers 
suspected that many analyses of pupil 
failures by teachers were altogether 
subjective. They interested the teach- 
ers in diagnosing their pupil failures 
during special periods, in verifying 
their analyses of failures and in pre- 
scribing appropriate remedial proce- 
dures. Scientific analyses appeal to 
the progressive teacher, since pupil 
failures reflect on the ability of the 
teacher as well as on the school 
system. 

The basic assumption was that 
teachers are equipped to make only 
gross analyses of learning difficulties 
and that they then proceed to apply 
remedial measures upon such bases, 
whereas learning is an exceedingly 
complex process which involves re- 
fined diagnostic treatment. 

The teachers reported all cases of 
subject failure at the middle of each 
of the six marking periods. The 
principal interviewed failing pupils 
during study hall periods and had 
at his command the pupil’s scholastic 
achievement record, intelligence test 
scores, personal data and health rec- 
ord. A vocational guidance report 
was prepared by the coordinator for 
“vocational” pupils who in the junior 
and senior years serve as apprentices 
during the afternoons in various in- 
dustrial and business occupations. 

When a pupil continued to fail 
after the principal had made all the 
adjustments possible in the school 
and at home, the teachers concerned 
were requested to analyze the failing 
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pupil, to reteach, test and reteach 
until they were positive that there 
was no method that would produce 
pupil accomplishment. The high 
school faculty was encouraged by 
the administration to become more 
concerned with the philosophy of 
education, the basic concepts of the 
purpose of education, the nature of 
teacher contribution to the curricu- 
lum and to the accomplishment of 
pupils. Faculty meetings were held 





Convinced that teacher 
diagnoses of pupil failures 
were haphazard, the ad- 
ministrative staff of this 
Michigan high school ap- 
plied scientific treatment 
to remedial measures with 
resulting pupil progress 





at regular intervals to discuss the 
nature of learning, the methods by 
which pupils actually learn, the dif- 
ferent kinds of learning, teaching 
technics and good study habits. In 
an endeavor to learn the real nature 
of the causes contributing to unsatis- 
factory pupil accomplishment, the 
teachers were assigned pupils for 
special study. 

The following is a list of reasons 
most frequently reported on the fail- 
ure cards: (1) lack of interest; (2) 
incomplete work or work carelessly 
done; (3) poor attitude; (4) lack of 
preparation and effort; (5) absence 
and failure to make up work missed; 
(6) no grasp of subject matter; (7) 
failure to concentrate; (8) failure to 
write a satisfactory examination; (9) 
apathetic; (10) shyness and fear of 
reciting; (11) day dreaming in class; 
(12) ignorance of how to study. 


HENNING J. ANDERSON 
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These analyses are not listed in 
the order of their frequency; they 
reveal, however, that the causes of 
failure were chiefly subjective opin- 
ions and did not reach to the heart 
of the problem. They were not the 
product of scientific inquiry based 
upon the application of diagnostic 
tests. 

Obviously, there were certain 
“causes” peculiar to the various sub- 
ject fields. English teachers found 
that pupils could not read, failed to 
concentrate on sentence content, were 
unable to appreciate sentence struc- 
ture and could not spell. Mathe- 
matics instructors reported that pu- 
pils were unable to analyze and 
solve problems and to reason, that 
they had no mastery of fundamental 
definitions in geometry and that they 
were careless in performing funda- 
mental operations. Foreign language 
teachers said that failing pupils 
lacked a foundation in English, that 
they had no language sense and that 
they could not pronounce words cor- 
rectly. Science instructors reported 
an inability of pupils to follow direc- 
tions, to analyze problems, to under- 
stand the principles demonstrated by 
laboratory work and to acquire a sci- 
entific attitude. A typing teacher 
complained that several of his pupils 
could not follow directions, lacked 
finger dexterity, were victims of 
muscle paralysis and lacked coordi- 
nation between eye and fingers. 

In only a few cases were these 
teachers positive that their statements 
were true, having verified them by a 
testing program and by remedial 
teaching. Neither were they aware 
that the school authorities and the 
public were vitally interested in the 
real nature of the pupil difficulty. 

Faculty members were assigned 
certain pupils by the principal. The 
teachers were furnished the failure 
reports and all other descriptive data 
for these pupils. Thus, they had at 
their command the identity of the 
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pupils involved, the subjects taken, 
the nature of the learning difficulty 
as listed by the teacher, even though 
subjective, and a summary and classi- 
fication by the office. The teacher 
then attempted to discover the real 


nature of the trouble by giving each 
pupil one or more diagnostic tests, 
by reteaching, retesting and reteach- 
ing. Subsequently, the teachers’ sub- 
jective diagnoses were studied in the 
light of the information obtained by 





Art Gallery in Small School 





HREE years ago the little city 

of Springville, Utah, (popula- 
tion 4000) found itself with a collec- 
tion of paintings worth $150,000, 
the property of the high school, but 
with no place to display them save 
in the halls and classrooms of the 
school building. Today this com- 
munity has an art gallery, built at 
a cost of $110,000, with the assistance 
of W.P.A. 

The collection was started by John 
Hafen, a Utah artist of national 
repute, and Dr. George L. Smart, a 
teacher, who sought to stimulate art 
interest in the school through dona- 
tion of pictures. The first collection 
of 16 pictures was unveiled formally 
in 1907. The permanent collection 
now includes some 150 oil paintings 
and an undetermined number of 
etchings, monotypes, water colors 
and pastel sketches. Each spring 
these pictures are stored away to 
make way for an exhibition of works 
in an annual salon from which are 
purchased three pictures to be added 
to the high school art collection. 


Actual ownership of the building 
is vested with the Nebo School Dis- 
trict, while its administration is en- 
trusted to an art board. The build- 
ing contains five large galleries, a 
Little Theater, lecture rooms and 
lounge rooms. The exterior wails are 
of reenforced concrete, representing 
crude plaster finish; the roof is of 
red tile and the upper galleries have 
skylights the length of the rooms. 
Interior display walls are paneled 
with bordered green burlap and a 
concealed angle lighting system illu- 
minates the paintings. The floors are 
of red tile, shaped and burned on the 
project. 

The basement contains packing 
and storage rooms while the first 
floor contains a band room, two dis- 
play rooms, office, classroom, lobby, 
music room, instrument room, mas- 
ter room and a hall where a part of 
the sculptors’ exhibit is placed. The 
second floor has three display rooms, 
a dramatic art auditorium and a 
kitchen. harmonize with 
the Spanish building. 


Grounds 


the foregoing procedure. Then ap- 
propriate follow-up measures, lead- 
ing to refined teacher-judgment, 
were employed. Remedial measures 
were taken and the pupil was tested 
again and the results were noted. 
Most of this work was done dur- 
ing a teacher’s free period or in spe- 
cial sections after school. Some 
remedial work was done in class as 
a special group and in connection 
with the regular class work. In ninth 
grade English an instructor con- 
ducted two units of work based upon 
the ninth grade Minnesota state test. 
Five methods were used for theme 
writing under teacher supervision. 
Case studies were made. The algebra 
teacher used the diagnostic tests and 
remedial drills given in first course 


algebra by Walter W. Hart. A 
French teacher gave four twenty 


minute workout periods, two oral 
and two written, each week for a 
period of six weeks, with each pupil 
taking a test for his particular weak- 
ness. Similarly, pupils in other 
classes reported for special instruction 
and a testing program and were 
encouraged to diagnose their own 
difficulties. 

It was concluded from these 
studies that in many cases teachers 
cannot analyze learning difficulties 
in a satisfactory manner without the 
use of a testing program and without 
individual research. The teachers be- 
came more professionally minded 
and critical of teaching and learning 
methods, more cognizant of the psy- 
chology of learning and of its appli- 
cation to individual high school sub- 
jects. The pupils who received spe- 
cial work improved in mastery of the 
subject; 80 per cent of them were 
able to earn a passing mark at the 
close of the school year. Obviously, 
diagnostic tests and remedial work 
cannot make a superior language 
student of a pupil who does not 
possess the ability to succeed in that 
subject. But, the teacher’s attention 
was focused on the fact that there 
are “dull” pupils who are capable of 
achieving important goals of educa- 
tion and who should not be dropped 
from certain courses merely because 
they are not brilliant performers. 

Lastly, teachers should have time 
and materials to carry on scientific 
diagnosis; only then can remedial 
work and progress go hand in hand. 
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Rational Bases for Federal Aid 


PAUL R. MORT 
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TUDY No. 5 of the Advisory 

Committee on Education points 
out three major inadequacies of the 
present system of school support in 
the United States, develops patterns 
of federal support aimed to correct 
these deficiencies, indicates various 
methods of approaching the desired 
results, together with their implica- 
tions, and shows how these plans 
provide a guide for appraising fed- 
eral aid bills.’ 

Do the facts in the known prin- 
ciples of school finance provide any 
rational basis for federal aid short 
of complete equalization of the bur- 
den of a defensible foundation pro- 
gram? This is one of the questions 
that in one way or another consumed 
a great deal of time of those mem- 
bers of the staff of the Advisory 
Committee on Education who dealt 
with the problems of principles and 
methods of distributing federal aid 
for education. 

The question was never raised in 
exactly this way. It was raised 
rather by proposals to give consid- 
erable aid to the poorest half of the 
states or to the poorest third. These 
types of situations give the key to the 
answers either proposed or assumed. 

Such a pattern was discovered 
which, it is believed, is thoroughly 
defensible. It provides for the as- 
suring of a given foundation pro- 
gram in all states without making 
such demands upon those states re- 
quired to expand their programs that 
they would be forced to withdraw 
support from their able communities. 

It would require only slightly 
more than half as much federal aid 
as equalization. It would give aid in 
proportion to financial need to all 
but 11 states and the District of 
Columbia. No plan was discovered 
by which aid could be given to a 


"Mort, Paul R., and Lawler, Eugene S.: 
Principles and Methods of Distributing Federal 
Aid for Education. Study No. 5 of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1939. 
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Established facts and prin- 
ciples of school finance 
provide a rational basis for 
federal aid to education 
and would require less aid 
than would equalization 





smaller number of states without in- 
volving these states in commitments 
that would retard the general de- 
velopment of their educational pro- 
grams. 

Our answers, then, to the question 
raised at the beginning of this section 
are that the facts and principles do 
provide a rational basis for federal 
aid to education which would re- 
quire, in the long run, less aid than 
equalization would require. Any 
plan that grants aid in proportion to 
financial need* to all but ten or a 
dozen of the ablest states would fit 
into this general pattern. We shall 
refer to this pattern as plan 1. 

Equalization requires almost twice 
as much as the foregoing plan. What 
does it add? In practice the equal- 
ization pattern requires that aid be 
granted to all but the two or three 
ablest states and that this aid be 
distributed in proportion to financial 
need. It utilizes a lower rate of 
state and local contribution to the 
foundation program. ‘To all states 
receiving aid under plan 1 it gives 
additional aid in proportion to their 
taxpaying ability and, in addition, 
provides aid to all but the two or 
three ablest states which receive no 
aid under plan 1. 

It provides to the poorest states 
funds that they would not be able 
to obtain from any revision of their 





"Financial need refers to any index of the 
amount of federal aid required to supplement 
the state and local contributions, defined in 
terms of taxpaying ability, in providing the 
funds for a defined foundation program. 


tax laws. This would hold also for 
the least able states not receiving aid 
under plan 1, which would get back 
more than they pay under plan 2. It 
provides to the ablest states part of 
the funds that they could receive 
from a revision of their own tax laws. 
Its net effect, therefore, is further 
to improve the basic financial health 
of the states that would receive aid 
under plan 1 and of a few borderline 
states that do not receive aid under 
plan 1, and to bring some measure 
of the fruits of tax reform to the 
other states receiving aid under the 
equalization plan. Any plan, regard- 
less of the total amount of money 
involved, that grants aid in propor- 
tion to financial need to all but the 
two or three ablest states is directed 
toward the equalization objectives. 

Is there any need to provide sub- 
stantial aid for all the states? Most 
of the federal aid laws that have been 
before congress have evidently as- 
sumed that the answer to this ques- 
tion is “yes.” Back of this assump- 
tion was undoubtedly the political 
difficulty assumed to be a barrier to 
granting federal aid only to the 
poorer states. But over and beyond 
this there is a justification in princi- 
ple. Aid granted to all states assumes 
a pattern that would eventually cost 
more than the billion required by the 
equalization plan, plan 2. The dis- 
tribution device would call simply 
for a reduction of the state and local 
contribution, or in the case of flat 
grants, for its entire elimination. 
Additional aid (over plan 2) granted 
under such a plan would therefore 
go to all states in proportion to their 
taxpaying ability. The only excep- 
tion would be in terms of the aid 
granted to the two or three of the 
ablest states that receive no aid under 
plan 2. They would not begin to 
receive aid in proportion to their 
ability until the rate of local contri- 
bution became less than that required 
exactly to support the foundation 
program in the state. 

Apart from these exceptions, then, 
we may think of aid granted beyond 
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Are English Teachers Cloistered? 


HE most important thing for 

English teachers to do as part of 
their preparation is to get a job or 
jobs in some entirely different field 
for a year or more, Dr. Malcolm 
MacLean, director of General Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota, told 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

“English teachers more than most 
should have an experience of life out- 
side their jobs, because it is their task 
to interpret all the many aspects of 
human life as seen through the eyes 
of writers. English teachers spend 
twelve years in school, transfer im- 
mediately to college or university, go 
from that into graduate school and 
thence directly into teaching. In con- 


sequence, an abnormally large pro- 
portion of their lives is devoted to 
vicarious experiences instead of real. 

“Many of them form the bad habit 
of herding primarily with other 
English teachers. At faculty meet- 
ings, because there are so many of 
them and because they speak with 
some facility, they often dominate 
other faculties. The breaking of this 
habit means the smashing of the 
clique spirit and the continuous drive 
to come to know, to work with and 
to understand teachers in other fields, 
as well as men and women in other 
occupations. Teachers should main- 
tain an attitude of experimentation 
and should learn new ways to evalu- 
ate their teaching.” 





that required by equalization as 
money collected by the federal gov- 
ernment as an agent of the states and 
distributed back to the states. As 
such, it adds nothing to what might 
be collected in the states themselves 
by a good system of taxation.” The 
only advantage is that which arises 
from the central collection of taxes. 
Among the advantages claimed for 
such central collection of taxes are 
that it would take all states along 
together on tax reform. 

At first these points may seem to 
have little bearing on education. We 
see the educational significance, how- 
ever, when we realize that with per- 
haps the exception of one state, 
Delaware, local initiative, supported 
by the general property tax, is being 
supported by a tax relatively over- 
burdened as compared with other 
potential taxes. If this is the case, the 
true operation of local initiative is 
being handicapped in these states by 
the financial structure itself apart 
from any other factors of control, or- 
ganization and leadership which may 
be operative. 

The need for correcting this fea- 
ture of our financial structure is quite 
as important for education as equal- 
ization. Equalization, after all, is a 
static principle. In itself it does not 

‘It is claimed by some tax experts that tax 


reform never can be as effective if left to state 
administration. 
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make adequate provision for the 
continued adaptation of the program 
to changing needs. For this dynamic 
aspect our system depends in no 
small degree upon local initiative. 
If local initiative is inadequately 
financed, our educational programs 
will suffer. The question is whether 
or not the central collection of taxes 
over and beyond that required for 
equalization will greatly expedite the 
tax reform necessary to the health of 
public education. Needed tax reform 
is therefore a crucial question in edu- 
cation. 

Any plan, regardless of the total 
amount of money involved, which 
grants aid to all of the states either 
on a flat grant basis or with some 
relation to financial need is directed 
toward the attainments of the ob- 
jectives of plan 1 and plan 2 and, in 
addition, toward needed tax reform. 
We shall refer to the flat grant basis 
as plan 3 and to any plan which 
grants aid to states with some rela- 
tion to financial need as a plan inter- 
mediate between plan 2 and plan 3. 

Study No. 5 of the Advisory 
Committee on Education proposes as 
a defensible foundation program a 
program that would cost $48 per 
weighted census unit. This is equiv- 
alent to $60 per weighted elementary 
pupil unit (based on attendance). To 
establish such a foundation program 
without placing more handicaps on 


local initiative than it now carries 
would require $576,000,000 of aid. 
This provides a basis for determining 
the adequacy of any federal aid bill 
following the pattern of plan 1. For 
example, a federal aid bill distribut- 
ing $100,000,000 according to plan 1 
would go 17.4 per cent of the dis- 
tance required. 

Plan 2 adds to the objective of plan 
1 that of the equitable distribution 
of the burden of supporting the de- 
fensible foundation program. This 
plan would require $1,179,000,000, 
approximately half of which ($576,- 
000,000) would go toward assuring 
the defensible foundation program 
and the other half toward the further 
equalization of the burden involved 
in plan 2. A bill designed after the 
pattern of plan 2 and _ providing 
$100,000,000 would thus go 8.5 per 
cent of the distance required to meet 
the objectives recognized by this 
plan. Obviously it would only go 
half as far in meeting the objectives 
of plan 1 as the same amount of 
money distributed under plan 1. 

Plan 3, which recognizes in addi- 
tion to the objectives of plans 1 and 
2 the tax reform objective, would 
require on a flat grant basis $1,978,- 
000,000. A federal aid bill providing 
for the distribution of $100,000,000 
on a flat grant basis would thus go 
only 5.1 per cent of the distance 
required to meet all three objectives. 
Thirty per cent of the amount would 
go to assuring the foundation pro- 
gram, thirty per cent for further 
equalization of the burden of that 
program and 40 per cent for tax re- 
form. 

Plans giving aid to all states but 
taking differences in ability into ac- 
count fall between plans 1 or 2 and 
plan 3. For example, a bill designed 
after the pattern of plan 2 but carry- 
ing a minimum guarantee to the 
ablest states of one-fifth the average 
grant per pupil would require $1,- 
340,000,000. A federal aid bill pro- 
viding for the distribution — of 
$100,000,000 on this basis would go 
about 7 per cent toward meeting the 
objectives of plan 2 and about 1.5 
per cent toward the tax reform ob- 
jectives of plan 3. Of the $100,000,- 
000, 44 per cent would go toward 
assuring the foundation program, 44 
per cent toward further equalization 
and 12 per cent toward tax reform. 
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Making the Yearbook tata 








Pay Its Way 


ANY small high schools have 

discontinued the publication 
of an annual or yearbook because pre- 
vious efforts have resulted in the red. 
There is, however, a method for 
financing and publishing a yearbook 
that has the advantage of assuring all 
funds needed before committing the 
school to contracts for engraving and 
printing. 

Few schoolmen question the value 
of an annual publication to the pupil 
as a worth while record of events, or 
to the school itself, as a desirable 
means of publicity. The new technic 
available for making good action pic- 
tures indoors, as well as on the play- 
ing field, is understood by ardent 
camera fans in every school. Under 
the leadership of the science teacher 
or camera club adviser, pictures of 
school activities may be obtained that 
a few years ago were prohibitive to 
all except the larger school. This 
has come about because of the gen- 
eral use of the speed flash gun and 
the modern portable flood lights that 
allow picture making under many 
conditions. 

Recent practice also shows that the 
publication of the modern annual 
furnishes valuable experience for a 
much larger group of pupils than 
was formerly the case. The coopera- 
tion of English, science and commer- 
cial departments in the small high 
school provides a type of experience 
and correlation of activities that can 
be had in no other way. In making 
preliminary plans, representatives of 
these three departments should ad- 
vise with the faculty representative 
in charge of the project. At this 
meeting a plan of action for the work 
of each of the departments should 
be evolved. 

Contrary to former practice, the 
modern school annual should be 
built around the pictures used. It 
takes its clue from the highly success- 
ful picture magazines, such as Life, 
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Modern school an- 
nuals capitalize 
upon the camera 
fad in obtaining 
informal pictures 
of school activities, 
such as these pho- 
tographs illustrate. 


Pictures such as 
the one above, de- 
picting drill work 
in rapid dictation, 
help to explain the 
work of the school 
to the community. 


Too many group 
pictures may be 
avoided if organ- 
izations, such as 
the dramatic club, 
at right, are photo- 
graphed in action. 
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and uses the printed word to explain 
the picture rather than pictures to 
illustrate the book. There is a vast 
difference. Formerly, long articles, 
including such things as class his 
tories, athletics and scholastic achieve- 
ment, were written by pupils. Today 
the picture must tell the story. The 
written article should reiterate and 
amplify the story found in the pic- 
ture and should, of course, be written 
only after the picture has been ac- 
cepted as suitable for the activity in 
question. 

Opportunity for creative writing 
has not been destroyed. On the con- 
trary, more skill is required to write 
a good terse and readable legend 
than was the case when the story 
was the all important thing in the 
minds of the editors. If there is any 
question in the minds of the faculty 
sponsors about the new attitude, ask 
them merely to consider how many 
pupils ever reread the articles after 
graduation. They do look at the 
pictures and often wish that some 
cherished event might have been re- 
corded through photography. 

Recent trends also indicate that the 
old snapshot page and most of the 
group photographs have been elim- 
inated from the modern school an- 
nual. Instead, photographs are made 
in sequences of related events or ac- 
tivities. For example, pictures of 
activities in the commercial depart- 
ment show the chief activities of that 
department with pupils typewriting, 
taking dictation or operating the 
mimeograph and the adding ma- 
chine. These pictures should display 
good head sizes and should be ar- 
ranged on a special page for each 
department, with accompanying ex- 
planatory stories. 

The using many more 
photographs and halftones may be 
met partially by having the staff 
members mount a number of related 
photographs on a single sheet of 
cardboard with narrow division lines 
between the pictures. The engrav- 
ings made from the composite can 
later be cut along the division lines 
according to some general plan. The 
point is that the engraver’s charge for 
a 6 by 8 inch composite panel of four 
photographs is much less than the 
charge for four 3 by 4 inch halftones. 

It is of first importance that the 
camera club or photographers on the 
staff plan a schedule as early in the 
school year as possible, arranging for 


cost of 
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Each activity rep- 
resented in the 
pictorial yearbook 
pays for its own 
halftone. One 
money making 
venture was a 
waffle supper in 
which the boys 
did the cooking. 


all activities that are to be photo- 
graphed and a time schedule for 


them. The modern annual uses 
candid photographs. Stilted poses 


are avoided as well as pictures of 
pupils and faculty that are made 
deliberately embarrassing to the in- 
dividual. If individual portraits are 
desired, the pupil photographers are 
able to take them with modern 
equipment at a set focus and with a 
suitable background and lighting. 

Experience indicates that it will be 
well to take many more photographs 
of the varied events of the year than 
will be used in the final selection. 
Such a plan makes it possible to dis- 
card all “fuzzy” pictures that will 
not reproduce well. If 100 pictures 
are to appear in the book, it is well 
to plan on taking 300 or 400 photo- 
graphs with duplicates to allow for a 
lack of skill in photography. 

A good schedule should also pro- 
vide for seasonal activities that can- 
not be retaken in the event of failure 
to obtain good pictures. When it is 
necessary to call pupils from class- 
rooms for photographing individuals 
or groups, pupil assistants should ob- 
tain the approval of a time from the 
teachers in charge of classrooms. 
This prevents the school schedule 
from being imposed upon. These 
assistants also will be valuable in 
helping to escort the pupils quietly 
to the room where the floodlights 
have been set up if the pictures are 
to be taken indoors. A little prelim- 
inary planning will save much time 
in arranging groups and in avoiding 
confusion. 

Too many group photographs may 
be avoided and the value of the an- 








nual enhanced as a record of actual 
events if the dramatic club is photo- 
graphed in an action picture, such as 
building a stage set or taking part in 
a scene. Since the entire cast of a 
school play usually cannot be taken 
in a natural bit of action, it is best to 
make several “shots” showing the 
actors in the high spots of the play. 
A composite can then be made of 
these pictures. 

The same procedure will apply to 
other school activities. Classroom 
pictures, experiments in the labora- 
tory, pupils at work in the shop, 
pupils entering the building and 
games all lend themselves to this 
technic. When a game is to be played 
with a rival team, show the pupils 
with their luggage as they leave 
school and as they board the bus or 
train. Then show them getting last 
minute instructions from the coach; 
show the toss-up between the cap- 
tains, the goal line being crossed or 
a clean tackle being made. Finally, 
show the reception that the home 
town crowd accords the victors. 
Such a sequence gives pictures a 
sense of reality. 

All photographic finishing should 
be done in the school by the pupils 
themselves. Prints should be made 
on glossy paper only. If a 9 by 12 
cm. camera or a larger one is used, 
only a few enlargements need be 
made. In our own school the pupils 
in the general shop made a highly 
satisfactory enlarger from plans to be 
found in the December 1937 issue of 
American Photography. 

A cardinal principle for advisers 
of small school yearbooks to follow 
is not to let contracts for halftones, 
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printing and binding until all of the 
needed funds are clearly available. 

First of all, each activity repre- 
sented pictorially in the yearbook 
should pay its own way, that is, each 
group sponsoring an activity should 
raise its own funds to pay for the 


cost of the halftone used. In most 
cases this will not exceed $4 if the 
composite plan of photographs is 
followed. Activity fees may come 
out of the club treasury and may be 
obtained from dues, assessments or 
from the hundred and one ways that 
groups have for raising money. The 
effort expended by the various activ- 
ities in raising money for halftones 
not only prevents a direct drain upon 
the parents’ pocketbook, but it also 
creates real cooperation and evokes 
worth while interest in the book. 
Our pupils have put on penny car- 
nivals, given waffle suppers where 
the boys did the cooking, staged one 
act plays, sponsored school dances, 
held candy sales and sold insignia. 
A meeting of all activity officers 
and sponsors should, of course, be 
called and the plan carefully ex- 
plained as a preliminary to obtaining 
their unqualified support. Without 
their support the plan will fail, since 
the publication of an annual is a high 
type of cooperative effort, of which 
there are all too few at present. At 
the outset the sponsor should make 
it clear that the annual is not a fac- 
ulty annual, that it is for the pupils. 
After obtaining the approval of all 
groups in the school, a careful esti- 
mate of all needed expenses for half- 
tones, printing and binding should 
be made. It may be necessary to 
make a special assessment upon the 
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The work of the 
commercial de- 
partment is effec- 
tively portrayed to 
the community in 
this informal pic- 
ture of the type- 
writing classes. 
The commercial 
work may be 
shown in a de- 
partment series. 


treasuries of the senior and junior 
classes, depending upon whether the 
book is to be published once a year 
or every other year. Such an assess- 
ment is entirely justifiable if indi- 
vidual pictures of seniors and juniors 
are used in the opening section of 
the book. Experience shows that in 
no case need this be more than $1 
per pupil, since the pupil photog- 
raphers will make the portraits and 
may even furnish one unmounted 
portrait to the pupil without addi- 
tional charge. 

The second step in assuring sufh- 
cient funds is to hold an advance 
sale of subscriptions on either the 
advance payment or the installment 
plan. While the cost for a single 
subscription will be determined in 
part by the number of pages in the 
book and in part by the amount of 
paid advertising to be obtained later, 
in no case need the small school an- 
nual subscription be more than $1 
per book. The activity fee plan has 
obviated the need for that. 

The Milford Township High 
School at Milford, Ill, found that 
there need be no subscription charge 
at all. A copy was furnished free 
to each high school pupil. In or- 
der to be on the safe side, however, 
it is a good policy to tell the student 
body that if there is a reasonable 
balance in the annual treasury after 
all bills have been met the balance 
will be divided among the class 
treasuries. 

The third step in financing the 
yearbook is that of obtaining pledges 
from the businessmen of the town. 
As is the case in obtaining subscrip- 
tions, pupils should be chosen as 


advertising sales managers upon the 
basis of their evident ability in a busi- 
ness way. Preliminary meetings 
should be held to determine the plan 
to be followed and to meet expected 
sales resistance. It is here that the 
commercial department can function 
effectively in training the amateur 
salesmen and saleswomen. Their 
task is to convince the business men 
in the community that, aside from 
the direct advertising value to be 
found in an annual, a modern activ- 
ity yearbook also reflects much of the 
spirit of the community itself. 

Two types of advertisements may 
be obtained: space or complimentary 
line advertisements. A combination 
of the two plans should not be used. 
If the first type of advertising is 
solicited, make up a dummy book 
showing the usual display advertise- 
ment that each merchant uses in the 
local daily paper. It is up to the 
advertising manager to convince local 
businessmen that advertising in such 
a medium has a real money value. 
As a starter, determine the circula- 
tion of the local paper and make a 
fair comparison with your own 
school publication. 

The money derived from advertis- 
ing and from the sale of the books 
will cover the cost of printing and 
binding unless the program that is 
undertaken is too ambitious. In our 
own school a fourth source of income 
has been used, that of selling copies 
of the photographs of athletic teams 
and other school groups or events to 
the pupils. Such a source of income 
should probably be used only to de- 
fray the cost of photographs and 
chemicals. An apparent objection to 
the sale of photographs is that they 
cannot be sold until the annuals have 
been delivered to the purchasers. To 
sell such pictures beforehand would 
spoil much of the pictorial value of 
the book. On the other hand, the 
average school will have its pupil 
photographers take many more pic- 
tures than can be used. Good re- 
jected photographs can well be sold. 

It is best for the school with an 
enrollment of less than 200 pupils to 
publish a yearbook once every other 
year, such a book being the joint 
work of the junior and senior classes. 
Such a school also will do well to 
limit the book to 70 pages and not 
to spend more than $270 for half- 
tones and in excess of $3.50 per page 
for printing and binding. 
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Chalk Dust 








OWADAYS when government grants 

have stopped falling like manna in 
the wilderness, some of us who are tired 
of elections and specifications and blue 
prints need a real vacation. Acres of dia- 
monds! We don’t need to go far. Just slip 
over to that fifth grade where the teacher is 
doing a real job of her teaching. It is so 
easy to forget why schools are built, why 
beautiful offices are planned, why elaborate 
piles of stone are erected. That little teacher 
is the answer, that fifth grade is the com- 
plete justification. 


Should Mother chance to visit school 
Somewhat complainttully, 

The teacher talks I.Q.’s and norms 
And deep psychiatry. 


When Dad, with anger in his eyes 
Calls on the sweet school marm, 
She looks at him with mild surprise 
And registers her charm. 


If, pacified, the folks depart 
With mutual admirations; 

The learned scholars praise the art 
\s public school relations. 


ENATOR WHOOSIZ (Lectures: $250 

to service clubs; $50 to ladies’ auxiliaries; 

free to constituents) flails his arms and 

beats his chest and says it is high time for 

the schools to take a little interest in educa- 

tion for character. “There ought to be a 
law,” says he. 

There ought to be a law to compel the 

senator to go back to school for ten minutes 


a year just to see what’s going on! 
ee °@ 
pene as certainly as the school year tot- 


ters to its weary close, comes summer 
school. And just as certainly as summer 
school, comes the decision that must be 
faced by the teachers of the nation: to go 
or not to go. The college professors, who 
have taught the more naive and trusting un- 
dergraduates for the past year, gather their 
wits for the annual six weeks’ battle that is 
coming. Ponderous pedagogical jokes are 
refurbished, long winded discussions are air 


cooled. The learned professors know, from 
sad experience, that their courses in meth- 
ods will have to be a little more streamlined 
and their dissertations on psychology, a little 
less vague. The horde of skeptics, the “in- 
service” practitioners, is coming back. 

May the flight of teachers to summer 
school never grow less! May the ambitious 
novice and her supervisor, the scared but 
brave little lady from Jamestown and the 
athletic coach from Rye Neck (yea, and 
sometimes even the learned superintendent) 
sit down together in harmony and de- 
mocracy at the summer fountain of wisdom 
and drink deeply. For of such is democracy 
in American education. What though the 
fountain may run dry in those first humid 
days of August? Except ye become students, 
ye cannot enter the fellowship of scholars. 


e® 63 
ILLIAM McANDREW believed in 


being a “specific praiser” and not 
a mere flatterer or general dealer in honeyed 
words. He was wont to give a monthly 
verbal bouquet to the teacher or administra- 
tor who had performed some particularly 
meritorious service. 

Andy Mac would rejoice this month in 
giving his award to that teacher of a rural 
school in Rhode Island. She has earned the 
county prize awarded by the Garden Club 
to “that housewife, gardener or other per- 
son” who has made most progress during 
the past year in beautifying his (her) place 
of residence or business. 

Unfortunately, the name of the teacher 
has slipped away. Nevertheless, to the un- 
known teacher and her pretty schoolhouse, 
let us award the monthly bouquet. 


ND when the sum of life is totaled for 
me, as it must be for all men, let it 
be said of me: He was a school teacher. 
But he taught children instead of school. 
He taught children because, in some dim 
way, he felt he was giving his bit of service 
to the world, that he was carrying forward, 
however inadequately, the ideals of de- 
mocracy of which his fathers dreamed. He 
felt that teaching children brought him a 
little nearer to God. 


a 
~~ 
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1939 COMMENCEMENTS 
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A Time for Youth to Prove Itself 


hy THE simpler cultures, when the 
boys had completed the types of training required by 
the tribe and had achieved a specified standard of skill 
in hunting, fishing, fighting and in the tribal lore, they 
were put to certain tests of courage, strength and endur- 
ance. Upon the satisfactory completion of these tests 
they became adult members of the group. In our own 
times this original initiation ceremony of youth into 
full community membership is symbolized by the 
school commencement, the beginning of adult life. 
In the earlier days in this country when schooling 
was simple and brief, the commencement period was 
placed at the so-called common school level. Later, as 
secondary schools and advanced institutions of learning 
grew and developed, greater emphasis was placed upon 
the terminal exercises in these institutions. Today, the 
terminal ceremony of the elementary school has fallen 
practically into insignificance and in terms of numbers 
the secondary school commencements throughout the 
country vie in importance and even in publicity with 
the colorful closing exercises on college campuses. 


D ciaicadciiniaaie is the ritual 
symbolizing the fact that the institution’s work has 
been completed and that youth’s participation in the 
real world is starting. It is an important event for the 
boys and girls as well as for the parents. To the youth it 
offers an opportunity to prove to the world their readi- 
ness to take their normal place and responsibilities in 
life; to the parents, an opportunity to see the work of 
their children as symbolized by this terminal appear- 
ance. Commencement time should have great inter- 
pretative significance. 

In the smaller communities much more is practically 
possible in the way of commencement significance than 
is usually true in large centers of population. Fre- 
quently, the better part of a week is given over to these 
exercises, thus providing means for successfully diversi- 
hed programs and appeals. 


i are two major types of com- 
mencements: the conventional program and the activity 
program. Regardless of type, the program should be 
dignified without becoming pompous, stilted or tire- 
some. Whatever schools attempt must be accomplished 
within one and one-half hours or else they run the 
risk of failure through audience overexposure. 
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The typical commencement program includes an 
invocation; stilted salutatory and valedictory speeches 
by pupils, selected on the basis of mechanical scholar- 
ship rather than because of their ability to express 
themselves; an official commencement speaker who 
usually preaches to either children, parents or both 
on some topic utterly unrelated to the central issue, 
and the official institutional blessing and distribution 
of diplomas by either principal or superintendent. The 
exhortatory commencement speaker is probably the 
conventionalized medicine man of ancient times. He is 
generally not as effective as was the witch doctor, who 
was aided by an awe-inspiring makeup. 

The activity type of commencement program, now 
rapidly growing in favor, is functional in character 
and indicates a return to the original theory of “com- 
mencement” as a time for youth to prove itself. The 
participants are the graduates themselves and the theme 
they present is frequently an excellent symbolization 
of the meaning of the educational process. It may take 
the form of a pageant, a series of tableaux, vignettes 
of everyday school activity, a ritualization of themselves 
to the adult world before them or straight dramatiza- 
tion of youth problems or achievements. When care- 
fully staged and well timed, these amateur presentations 
have all the freshness, vitality and appeal that make 
youth so interesting to people over 40. Their interpre- 
tation of the school and of its work and value is im- 
measurably more effective than the well-paid, well-fed, 
if not always well-polished “big-name” speaker. 

Either type of program may be supplemented by 
attractive exhibitions of school work, so carefully 
staged that they have a drawing power of their own, 
postprogram meetings between teachers and parents 
and other social activities. The school building should 
be made as attractive to the eye as possible and its 
facilities available to and understandable by visitors. 


() NE word of caution! If you work 


in a community that is accustomed to the conventional 
type of program and likes it, try to improve it without 
changing its basic character too quickly. If you desire 
to move from the old and accepted to the new, do it 
by gradual steps. It may require five years to move 
completely from one plan to another. Do not allow 
your desire for the new to overcome your time sense. 
If you do, there may be many regrets. Traditions 
must be changed slowly. 
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Honor Where H 


A THE beginning of the second 
semester of every school year, 
seniors and administrators begin to 
think about the forthcoming com- 
mencement exercises. For many pu- 
pils it will be the only commence- 
ment exercises in which they will 
ever participate; for some it will be 
the only occasion in their entire lives 
in which they will be guests of honor 
at a public gathering. 

Let the high school principal or 
superintendent, then, consider the 
importance of the occasion when he 
arranges a program that will mark 
the last honor that the high school 
has to confer upon its pupils. Let 
him provide for pupil participation 
other than the receiving of a piece 
of parchment that will prove the 
recipient a graduate. In some com- 
munities the entire program is con- 
ducted by the graduating class. Per- 
haps this is too much responsibility, 
but certainly one or more valedictory 
addresses would be well received. This 
arrangement not only would give 
deserving graduates an opportunity 
to exhibit their abilities but would 
furnish ambitious members of suc- 
ceeding graduating classes with one 
additional goal and honor for which 
to strive. 

In every graduating class a few 
outstanding members have accom- 
plished things during their high 
school careers for which they can 
be justly proud. Since commence- 
ment night is the time for awarding 
honors, it is fitting that the achieve- 
ments of honor pupils be made pub- 
lic and the individual pupil cited in 
some manner for his achievement. 
If recognition is not given on this 
occasion, it probably never will be 
given and his pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in having excelled will have 
been stifled. Likewise, underclassmen 
will be deprived of one motive for 
attaining excellence in their chosen 
fields. Let these citations be not only 
for superior achievements in scholar- 
ship but for any other line of school 
work in which pupils participate. 
That will include athletics, attend- 
ance, debate and citizenship. 
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People of all ages respect pomp 
and splendor in the conferring of 
honors. The cap and gown, which 
is symbolic of educational gradua- 
tion exercises everywhere, is a means 
of satisfying this innate desire for 
“dressing up,” so why not use it in 
the high school commencement exer- 
Commercial advertisers who 
wish to depict a graduate invariably 
offer a picture in which the subject 
is clad in cap and gown. Its use 
will often add a touch of color that 


cises? 





The caps and gowns add dignity. 


cannot be realized in any other way. 
For this one occasion of the year let 
every member of the faculty appear 
in the garb of his alma mater, prop- 
erly indicating the degrees he holds. 
The spectacle of this assembled 
group of principals in a commence- 
ment exercise will be one that every 
member will proudly remember. 

In some localities it is customary 
for members of the graduating class 
to participate in some of the menial 
parts of the program, serving as ush- 
ers, distributing literature and play- 
ing in the orchestra. Work of this 
kind, on the night when he is guest 
of honor, detracts from the dignity 
that he is rightfully expected to ex- 
hibit. Underclassmen should _per- 
form these tasks and every possible 


onor Is Due 


PAUL K. CHURCHILL 


Principal, High School, Bremen, Ind. 


means should be used to make the 
graduate happy and bright on his 
graduation day. Let him glory in 
the honors that are his. 

It has become a well-established 
custom in many schools to engage 
the services of some outstanding 
speaker to address the members of 
the graduation class on commence- 
ment night. Often, however, this 
speaker is placed in the position of 
becoming the main attraction, where- 
as the original intention was to use 
him as a tool to pay homage and 
respect to the guests of honor. Per- 
haps the most important thing to 
consider in selecting a speaker for 
this occasion is not the subject on 
which he will speak, but the amount 
of time he will use. In order that 
the graduates need not be required 
to share the limelight, let the speaker 
limit his remarks so as to require a 
maximum of thirty minutes for de- 
livery. In many cases this time could 
well be reduced to fifteen minutes. 

Advancing tax rates have caused 
school officials to seek ways and 
means of curtailing expenses. In 
many places one method of accom- 
plishing this end has been to estab- 
lish an admission charge for attend- 
ance at the annual commencement 
day exercises. It would seem that this 
method of economy might defeat the 
purpose of the exercises, since it is 
certain to decrease the attendance. 
In some cases it might be impossible 
to present a free program, but every 
effort should be exhausted to remove 
all restrictions on attendance. 

Get the entire community there 
to see this final honor of the sec- 
ondary school bestowed upon _ its 
youth. It will give them a healthier 
outlook on life and more confidence 
in their abilities to assume their re- 
spective places in society. Let their 
achievements be recognized by pre- 
senting a well-planned commence- 
ment day program. Let this day be 
made a vital part of the lives of high 
school graduates. 
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Selecting a Theme 


Ro fifteen years Or more com- 
mencement exercises at Winfield 
High School, Winfield, Kan., have 
built around the five honor 

The graduating 
150 to 


been 

pupils. 
Huctuated from 
with an 


classes have 
180 in 
about 


SIZe, 
165. 
From this group five honor pupils 


average size ol 


are selected on the bases of scholar- 


ship. citizenship, activity participa- 
wvion and general service to the school. 
First, the entire class is ranked 


scholastically and the upper third of 
Then the pu- 
pils of the class, using the bases de- 


the class determined. 


scribed, select the first 25 pupils. This 
list of 25 is given considerable pub- 
licity and it is considered by the pu- 
pils of the class and by their parents 
to achieve this rating. 
the faculty members cast 
first selecting 10 and 


a real honor t 
Next, 


ries of ballots, 


a Se- 


then the five who are the honor pu- 
All faculty members are entitled 
using a weighted ballot. A 
first-year faculty member 
one vote each for five pupils; faculty 


pils. 
to vote, 
may cast 
who have been in the 
school two years Cast two votes each, 
maximum of four 
These five 


members 


and so on to a 
votes each for five pupils. 
pupils are selected immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the thirtieth week 
Together with the princi- 
pal, they set up the commencement 
program. 
Usually a 


the program is 


of school. 


theme is selected and 
built this 


For a number of years the 


around 
theme. 
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cardinal objectives were used with a 
commencement program given over 
to each objective. The eighth objec- 
tive proposed by L. W. Brooks of 
Wichita, Kan., while he was presi- 
dent of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals, is international un- 
derstanding. That has been used sev- 
eral times as the theme of the com- 
mencement program. 

One of the honor pupils presides 
at the commencement exercises. Usu- 
ally there is one in the group who 
is sufficiently musical to furnish a 
special number and the other three 
prepare papers which they read. Al- 
most always one of the group selected 

a leader in the forensic activities 
of the school, and when any of the 
honor graduates are particularly in- 
certain fields of study 
opportunity to use 


terested in 
they given 
that field as the basis for the paper 
Last year one of the honor 


are 


presented. 
pupils was an art major and used as 
her theme, “Art, the Universal Inter- 
preter.” 

In this community of 10,000 people 
the commencement exercises are held 
in Stewart Gymnasium, which seats 
approximately 3000. We are never 
able to accommodate all those who 
to attend. The auditorium is 
equipped with loud-speakers. 

Almost every year when the com- 
mencement 
authorities and 


wish 


season approaches the 
school members of 
the board of wonder if 
their commencement program is the 
one that should be followed. Speak- 
ers of national reputation are deliv- 


education 


ering commencement addresses in 
neighboring cities and great good is 
being done for those school systems 


through the information given the 
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patrons by these social, educational 
and economic leaders. 

After our commencement exercises 
are finished and the great numbers of 
parents and patrons show the real 
enthusiasm they have for these high 
school people, we feel that no outside 
speaker could furnish the effective 
liaison between the public schools 
and the patrons that this pupil com- 
mencement does. When these people 
hear discussed as they did last spring 
the question “Youth Looks at Democ- 
racy” and listen to the following par- 
agraphs from a high school senior, 
they have the feeling that after all 
the Winfield public schools are a 
good place for their children to be: 

“Can a democracy exist in a social 
order as complex as ours today? Can 
we go on running our own govern- 
ment which offers to its citizens the 
freedom of religion, speech and as- 
sembly, the right to elect its own 
officers, the right of a trial by jury 
and many other privileges we have 
taken for granted and which exist 
in few countries today? Are our 
interests so varied and our problems 
so complex that for their solution we 
must have a dictator to rule with an 
iron hand, leaving us no choice but 
to do as we are told? I feel that I 
express the opinion of the youth of 
America when I say, I want a hand 
in my government.” 

The practice has been continued 
here long enough that nothing short 
of a community revolution would 
cause a change. There might be a 
change in the honor pupil selection, 
but it is the feeling that commence- 
ment exercises arranged and carried 
out by the pupils are a permanent 
part of the Winfield educational pro- 
gram. Always the public schools re- 
ceive unusually fine support from the 
local newspapers. One of them has 
for a number of years obtained the 
papers presented by the honor pu- 
pils and has published them in full. 
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One Program for 


INE things have been done in 

the direction of improved com- 
mencements. The three high schools 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., produced some 
time ago a combined program which 
had many unusual features. 

In organizing this combined pro- 
gram committees were appointed in 
the fall and the various details car- 
ried through the year in the three 
schools separately. It represented the 
services, thinking and assistance of 
practically all departments. 

The scene was an athletic field, 
equipped to seat 16,000 with chairs 
and bleachers. This, in itself, was a 
great undertaking. A large stage in 
the foreground of three levels was 
built by the men and boys in the 
shops. The background, a beautiful 
outdoor scene, was painted in the art 
departments. This backdrop had 
three portals in the rear from which 
the members, 


board of education 
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MERLE J. ABBETT 


Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


principals of the schools and gradu- 
ates entered. They marched to a 
suitable place in the fore of the audi- 
ence where they were seated. There 
were 1000 in all. The three orches- 
tras, bands and choral groups were 
also stationed in front of the im- 
mense stage. There were 1500 in 
these three groups and all were led 
by the regular directors in charge. 
The theme supported the fact of 
the tercentenary year in secondary 
education. The program was a his- 
toric pageant in episodes. The entire 
field was equipped with a public ad- 
dress system which operated with en- 
tire satisfaction even to the farthest 
removed auditor. The leading char- 
acters who spoke and led in each epi- 





Three 


sode were carefully directed to the 
point of excellent dramatic presenta- 
tion. The entry was one long to be 
remembered as well as the presenta- 
tion of diplomas as the pupils passed 
over the stage into real life. . 

It was an undertaking of huge 
proportion but with the interest and 
help of everyone it was not difficult 
and was a beautiful and lasting serv- 
ice that. reflected the many interests 
of the school and gave each senior an 
opportunity to belong. 

More recently the programs have 
been impressive masques and short 
dramatic efforts. These generally pre- 
cede and lead up to an address by 
an outside speaker. For the class of 
1938 the masque was entitled “The 
Inalienable Dignity.” This was built 
in part around the ideas voiced by 
Thomas Mann, brilliant German 
writer, in his book “The Coming 
Victory of Democracy.” 
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Ro years team play has been 
stressed in the gymnasiums and 
on the athletic fields at Reading 
Senior High School, Reading, Pa.; 
for only a comparatively short time, 
however, has cooperation been em- 
phasized in such traditional activities 
as commencement. 

A decade ago, In most schools, 
commencement was a formal affair 
planned by the principal of the 
school and imposed upon the grad- 
uating class, the members of which 
passively endured the ordeal and 
breathed a sigh of relief when it was 
But conditions are rapidly 
In many quarters today, 


ended. 
changing. 
the school staff and the members of 
the senior class work together to 
produce in commencement an affair 
that will be for the faculty and the 
class a significant educational experi- 
ence and for the community a worth 
while event. 

In 1930, the Reading Senior High 
School decided to vitalize its com- 
mencement. The school’s immediate 
objectives were to produce a pageant 
that would provide tor every member 


of a large graduating class an oppor- 
tunity to participate in some worth 
while activity and that would make 





All Pupils Play 


the commencement program a 
school-wide product. The outcome 
was “Fair Learning’s Gifts,” the first 
of a series of graduation pageants 
that the school has since produced. 
With the passing of the years, the 
objectives set down for the first 
pageant were expanded to include 
the selection of the theme by the 
class; the writing of the pageant as 
a cooperative project in senior Eng- 
lish; the selection of participants by 
a joint committee of faculty and 
class; the designing and making of 
all costumes, property and scenery in 
the school, and the active participa- 
tion of the class in rehearsing and 
presenting the pageant. These ob- 
jectives are evident in the following 
procedures which marked the prep- 
presentation of the 
recent graduation 


aration and 
school’s most 
pageant. 

To make its contribution to a 
nation-wide celebration, the class of 


Smiling into the camera is the pageant writing class at Reading Senior High 
School. By the end of the first semester the manuscript is complete, the 
realization of a worth while project in cooperative English composition. 
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WILLIAM L. FINK 


1938, as early as June 1937, decided 
to use as the theme of its commence- 
ment, “We, the People,” and to 
present a portrayal of significant 
events in our physical, mental and 
cultural growth during 150 years of 
American life under the federal con- 
stitution. 

In September 1937, classes in 
senior English and United States 
history started to gather material in 
the school library, the city library, 
the public museum and art gallery, 
the Berks County Historical Society 
and institutions outside the city. 
Here was real cooperation within the 
school and with community agencies. 

Then a senior English class di- 
vided itself into the following smaller 
groups, each responsible for the de- 
velopment of some phase of the 
finished product: an executive com- 
mittee, a music committee, an activ- 
ities committee and a committee to 
develop each episode. 

A teacher of English directed, but 
the pupil groups planned, wrote and 
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Director of Pageants 
Reading, Pa. 


criticized the written product and 
rewrote it. Occasionally, other fac- 
ulty members, the director of the 
pageant, the director of activities, a 
teacher of music, the person in gen- 
eral charge of costumes, were called 
in for consultation. By the end of 
the first semester, the manuscript 
was complete, the realization of a 
worth while project in cooperative 
English composition. 

A pageant committee composed of 
a representative from each of 21 
senior homerooms and of certain fac- 
ulty members now began to function. 
From questionnaires recording each 
pupil’s characteristics, activities and 
interests, the committee selected the 
persons for various activities and held 
“tryouts” to determine each pupil’s 
fitness to engage in the activity for 
which he had expressed a first or 
second choice. 

Finally, every member of the grad- 
uating class was scheduled for chorus, 
orchestra, tableaux, dancing or a 
speaking part, or to act as usher, cus- 
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todian of properties and costumes or 
stage hand. Nearly 700 seniors were 
assigned duties of their own choos- 
ing in capacities where they could 
function most effectively. 

Early in May, preparations for the 
pageant were in full swing. During 
their regular class periods, members 
of the orchestra were rehearsing in- 
strumental numbers to be used in the 
pageant, choral groups were prac- 
ticing songs, art classes were design- 
ing and painting scenery and pupils 
in the dramatic workshop were busy 

making costumes and properties. In 
their gymnasium classes, groups of 
seniors were evolving dances, drills 
and pantomime. The pageant was 
motivating the regular work of the 
school. 

Nor must the shops be overlooked. 
In the print shop, the program book- 
let was taking form; boys in the 
electric shop were developing a new 
public address system that would 





carry the spoken words distinctly to 
every corner of the auditorium; the 
workers in wood shops were con- 
structing scenery; those in the metal 
shops, properties. 

In June, about a week before the 
first presentation of the pageant, 
seniors were called from their reg- 
ular classes to engage in rehearsals 
designed to coordinate the various 
activities into complete episodes. 
These rehearsals, held in the school 
auditorium, did not interfere with 
the work of the pupils of the tenth 
and eleventh grades. The regular 
work for seniors was already com- 
pleted, though seniors were still re- 
porting to class to be available for 
rehearsal. After two complete dress 
rehearsals, the pageant was ready for 
presentation. 

“We, the People” opened with 
traditional introduction during which 
the pageant chorus sang “God of 
Our Fathers” and the class president 
delivered the invocation. Then there 
followed a prologue in which a sym- 
bolic figure, representing the typical 
American, appeared before a screen 
bearing the great seal of the United 
States while a reader presented the 
Preamble to the U. S. Constitution. 


‘HtTY 4 
SoLeRigeey” 


: 
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Left: Scene in the dramatic workshop at Reading High. It is early May 
and costumes are being designed and made. Above: Pupils in the art classes 
have designed the scenery and now they are busy painting it and setting it up. 
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The pageant proper consisted of 
three episodes depicting, in turn, 
national unity, strength and achieve- 
ment. 
according to a definite pattern, which 


Each episode was developed 


provided for a series of tableaux dis- 
played in arches at the rear of the 
stage depicting historical events that 
led up to the main event featured 
in the episode; the presentation of a 
problem, economic, political or so- 
cial; the dramatic action of the epi- 
sode, which showed a_ well-known 
historical solution of the problem 
and, finally, an activity depicting an 
outcome of that solution. 

In the first episode, for instance, 
the tableaux represented the con- 
quering of physical frontiers; the 
landing of Columbus, the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, life on the Mississippi, 
and the opening of the far West. An 
economic problem was presented in 
the brief dramatization of Shays’ 
Rebellion and a solution to the prob- 
lem, the framing of the constitution 
in Philadelphia in 1787. The epi- 
sode closed with festivities held on 
Dec. 12, 1787, in celebration of Penn- 
sylvania’s ratification of the federal 
plan. 

The principal action of the second 
episode was Webster’s reply to Hayne 
in the senate of the United States in 
1830; and of the third, the activities 
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Ready to go into their paddle 
dance, one of the hit numbers in 
“Thunder Mountain,” a success- 
ful and colorful Indian pageant. 


of Major Gorgas and Dr. Walter 
Reed in conquering disease in the 
tropics. The epilogue featured Pan- 
American progress and good will. 

One of the most impressive mo- 
ments of the production was the 
activity of the second episode, when 
more than 200 members of the class 
depicted in rhythmic pantomime the 
epic of Western Progress, during 
which exploring, logging, trapping, 
railroading, homesteading and min- 
ing were portrayed effectively. 

Each division of the pageant pro- 
vided opportunities for instrumental 
and choral music, tableaux, drama, 
dancing and pantomime: the activ- 
ities in which the seniors had orig- 
inally expressed an interest. 

“We, the People” was produced on 
five successive evenings to audiences 
numbering more than 10,000 persons. 
On three of these evenings, seniors 
had as their guests their families and 
friends, for whose comfort and con- 
venience reserved seat tickets were 
provided free of charge. On two 
evenings, tickets were sold for a 
nominal sum to make attendance 
possible for persons who might re- 


ceive no invitations from. seniors. 
The money thus received, together 
with a grant from the board of edu- 
cation, defrayed the expenses of the 
graduation exercises. 

On the final evening, when parents 
were present, important scholarship 
awards were announced by the prin- 
cipal of the school, and the president 
of the board of education presented 
a diploma to the president of the 
The members of the 
class received their diplomas in their 
homerooms at the close of the pro- 
gram. 

Each evening, members of the staff 
and members of the graduating class 
worked together applying make-up, 
getting groups to and from the stage, 
setting up scenery and taking care of 
properties, large and small. Every 
member of a faculty of 100 persons 
contributed his services in a way in 
which he was best fitted to serve. 

Graduation for this community 
has become a significant event. Pa- 
trons inquire early concerning the 
theme of the current graduation 
pageant. They are truly interested 
in the product of their schools. School 
and city newspapers willingly play 
their part in preparing the public for 
the event. For a week in June, the 
people of a city unite to produce a 
cooperative commencement. 


senior class. 
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Differentiate 


HAT graduation standards 

shall be attained? Principal 
Smith looked up from the sheet of 
ranks he had given in the United 
States history class which he taught 
because he wished to be in close con- 
tact with teaching problems and 
pupils. As far as ability was con- 
cerned, this group was heterogeneous, 
giving a cross-section of the school. 

At the head of Principal Smith’s 
list was Edith Withers, with a 98 
per cent. She was an extraordinary 
pupil, and the probable valedictorian 
of her class. However, at the bottom 
of the same list, with a 43 per cent, 
was Stacy Jones. Stacy was an excel- 
lent athlete, and his coach would 
now worry. Principal Smith reflect- 
ed that Stacy was just not book- 
bright, although he was a good steady 
lad who had never been sent to the 
office for disciplination. To that boy, 
outside readings were ordeals. Mr. 
Smith also remembered that Stacy 
got 70's, the passing rank, every se- 
mester in English; and he also had 
an opinion that those 70’s were teach- 
er gifts to the unfortunate. 

As he scanned his rank list again, 
he saw that the five leading pupils 
were the natural honor pupils of the 
and the bottom five were 
those whose records were spotty and 
who probably would need five years 
to meet the graduation requirements. 
Smith sighed in despondence at the 
idea that his superior teaching had 
not inspired these problem cases to 
greater effort. Perhaps his motiva- 
tion had been weak, perhaps his drill 
not repetitious enough, perhaps his 
subject matter was not wisely chosen 
for this group. He rehashed the edu- 
cational platitudes that he wished on 
his teachers when they presented to 
him the same difficulties he was now 
experiencing. 

To flunk or not to flunk! Smith 
prided himself upon maintaining a 
progressive school and having a cur- 
riculum adapted to 50 per cent of the 
pupils. But in this case, he reflected, 
no course of study involving reading 
and books could be passed by those 
lower five pupils. He reached into 
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his files and drew out their perma- 
nent records. Yes, Stacy had a low 
I. Q., and his reading ability was 
below par, that of an average eighth 
year person, according to the norms 
of that particular test. Interested now, 
he drew up a list of the top five pu- 
pils and the lowest five. Beside each 
name he placed the grades they had 
earned in his history class, then the 
I. Q.’s and then the reading abilities. 
The results looked something like 
this: 


Top List of Pupils 











History Reading 
Name Score 1.0. Grade 
E. W. 98 120 ~— All these col- 
D. S. 98 121 lege fresh- 
B. P. 97 112 men or bet- 
K. L. 96 112 ter. 
M. B. 95 110 

Lowest Five Pupils Listed 

History Reading 
Name Score 1.0. Grade 
A. D. 60 90 9.2 
G. M. 52 81 9.1 
P. W. 5] 78 9.3 
M. A. 48 73 8.5 
S. j. 43 71 8.1 


And these were all seniors! Prin- 
cipal Smith chewed his pencil as he 
ruminated. “It’s not fair to expect 
the same results from Stacy as from 
Edith. The school is too small for 
segregated divisions doing different 
work. An achievement quotient 
might be the answer.” 

As Smith was not sure in his own 
mind as to the reliability of achieve- 
ment quotients, he hesitated. Their 
use would lead to some embarrassing 
questions from parents and pupils. 
He had once talked to two friendly 
pupils about such a_ procedure. 
(Smith had learned through experi- 
ence to try reactions upon one or two 
typical pupils before he attempted 
something new.) These pupils, both 
bright, had voiced a horror of a poor 
pupil receiving the same (apparent) 
rank as they. That method was out. 
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He had thought of eliminating 
rankings altogether. Then he remem- 
bered a faculty meeting several years 
before when he had broached such a 
plan. Teachers were unanimous in 
declaring that grades or ranks were 
an important motivating force and 
that they had been intrenched too 
long to be thrown out. Besides, there 
were the difficulties of scholastic eli- 
gibility rules and college demands to 
be considered. 

Coming back to Stacy, Principal 
Smith guessed he had better inform 
the boy of the sad news now that 
he would need another year to meet 
the graduation requirements. Still he 
hesitated. Stacy would probably not 
come back another year. If he did 
graduate, the best he would do would 
be to get a blind alley job about town. 
Why not graduate him? Well, it 
would lower the standards of the 
school. “Hm, that’s out, but why 
not give him a special diploma?” 
The thought lightened his weary 
groping, and he hunted for a half an 
hour for that magazine in which he 
had?retd something about differen- 
tiated .diplomas. 

Finding it, he studied it intently; 
not much help there, but the article 
proved that the plan had been used 
successfully in other schools. As he 
muddled on the matter, he gradually 
drew up the plan, with arguments 
for and against it. On such an im- 
portant matter, he had to inform the 
local school board and make sure of 
its approval. That procedure meant 
logical reasoning. When he had fin- 
ished, he had this list of advantages 
in favor of the differentiated type of 
diploma: 

1. They encourage the pupil to re- 
main in school until four years have 
passed, for he is sure of some official 
document. 

2. They maintain the standard of 
the school, for teachers will not feel 
compelled to give 70’s from sympathy 

(Continued on next page) 
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Defining Commencement Trends 


VIERLING KERSEY 


Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HE modernization of the Amer- 

ican program of secondary edu- 
cation is no more clearly observable 
than in the improvement of the com- 
mencement program from the orig- 
inal, formal, inflexible, standard com- 
mencement procedure to the present 
informal, graduate-centered com- 
mencement program. 

Commencement is no longer an 
activity that merely takes place at a 
stated occasion and is over in a few 
hours. Commencement with the ex- 
periences it involves for the benefit 
of the youth concerned is a long- 
term relationship. In plans now un- 
der way in the city of Los Angeles 
for the distinct modernization of 
high school commencement activi- 
ties, certain specific phases of respon- 
sibility are given consideration. The 
trends are inclusive of the following: 

1. Commencement consciousness 
should prevail throughout the entire 
final semester of the senior year. 

2. Since commencement implies 
readiness to carry on, it is essential 
that the graduate be prepared with 
a program of planned activities as 
the result of a semester of intensive 
guidance for immediate life or future 
school relationships following grad 
uation. 

3. Commencement implies the at- 
tainment of maturity and the devel- 
opment of various abilities and 
knowledges other than those de- 
signed for attainment in the cur- 
riculum pursuits of the pupils. It 
is now an implied requirement that 
graduation from high school signi- 
fies that the pupil knows how to 
typewrite, for what future study or 
employment opportunities, much 
less life participation, opens wide 
except for those who know how to 
typewrite! Graduation implies that 
pupils are able to plan a constructive 
recreation program. Likewise, high 
school graduation might well imply 
that the graduate knows how to 
swim, how to apply for a job and 
how to enter community life. 

4. Commencement is a period dur- 
ing which there is about to take 
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place a transition between school life 
of attention, care, direction and guid- 
ance, and future life, which is less 
protected and less guarded by others 
than the graduate. The commence- 
ment season, therefore, involves ex- 
periences and lessons of a clinching 
nature in relationship to the capacity 
of the graduate to meet the next step. 

5. Commencement exercises, with 
such a point of view as this prevail- 
ing, must be simple, must be grad- 
uate centered, must give the graduate 
every opportunity to indicate a readi- 
ness to meet a new stewardship and 
must indicate to those asseinbled to 
honor the occasion that the graduate 
is worthy of a continuance of faith, 
further guidance and _ attention. 


Commencement exercises should 
be brief and should be balanced as 
between music and spoken nuuubers. 
The originality, spontaneity and cre- 
ative talents of graduates should be 
presented. Wholesome, tolerant and 
considerate leadership must con- 
stantly surround the individual grad- 
uate as well as the group of gradu- 
ates during final days of the senior 
year. Community participation in 
the commencement season should be 
evidenced by a readiness to receive, 
to encourage and to cooperate with 
the graduates. Spoken presentations 
on the program may well take a 
variety of forms, such as a panel 
discussion, an original oration, a 
dramatization, the exemplifications 
of a school experience or any of 
many other possible and desirable 
presentations. 

Thus we shall find that graduation 
and its characteristics will be a good 
measure of the characteristics of the 
school’s basic educational program. 
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or the desire to rid the school of a 
poor pupil. 

3. They seem fairer to pupils of 
varying book ability. 

4. Pupils who receive a limited cer- 
tificate can, if they wish, attend for 
a fifth year and obtain credits and 
standards necessary for a standard 
diploma. 

5. These two types of diplomas 
state more accurately the accomplish- 
ments of a pupil in school. 

Principal Smith pondered the dis- 
advantages. The only one he could 
think of was the lowering of the aca- 
demic standard for the poorer pupil. 
Still, he could and would raise it for 
the others. More credits would be 
required of the brighter ones for their 
diplomas. As time went on, the peo- 
ple of his community would realize 
that one needed the standard diplo- 
ma in order to enter most institutions 
of higher learning. 

Yes, it seemed like a good idea. 
Smith then outlined the requisites for 
each diploma. 

The requirements of a Limited 
Certificate of Graduation shall be: 


(1) regular attendance for four 
years; (2) the carrying of four sub- 
jects each year in an approved pro- 
gram, and (3) satisfactory evidence 
of effort as determined by objective 
reading ability and book-intelligence 
tests. This diploma will certify just 
these points and state that the pupil 
has completed only a part of the full 
requirements of the course. Also to 
be included with the certificate shall 
be a certificate of school credits in 
which the pupil has done atisfac- 
tory work. Thus, this diploma will 
be worth only its face value. 

The requirements of a Standard 
Certificate of Graduation shall be the 
satisfactory completion of 18 units of 
work, in an approved program, of 
which four must be in English and 
one in mathematics. 

When the school board accepted 
Principal Smith’s innovation, al- 
though not certain in his own mind 
as to its ultimate outcome, he said 
to himself and to others: “At least 
we are trying to do something to 
make the school better adapted to 
the average pupil.” 
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Staging a Good Show 


HAT will make a good 

show? When thousands of 
parents and friends, many of whom 
are having their only direct contact 
with the school, get together on a 
warm May night in a building filled 
to the last seat, what can the school 
do to hold their interest 
them away pleased? 


and send 


These are questions that the prin- 
cipal of the Senior High School, 
Springfield, Mo., asks of the head of 
the speech and dramatics department 
when the preparation for commence- 
ment exercises is getting under way. 
He means just that. 

This type of program does not 
result in a meaningless presentation; 
pupils gain some information and 
share it with their parents in an 
entertaining and somewhat 
tacular way, resulting in an effec- 
tive dramatic production. The 
dramatics department usually builds 
the commencement around outstand- 
ing personalities of the class, good 
orators and beautiful girls. The tab- 
leau demonstrations hold the inter- 
est of the audience as the teacher 


spec- 
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holds the attention of the class by 
blackboard activity. 

Because the graduating class num- 
bers more than 500, it is necessary 
to rent the Shrine Mosque audi- 
torium, which seats 5000. The. size 
of the room makes it necessary for 
all speakers to use an amplifier. To 
some extent that has determined the 
nature of the commencement pro- 
grams for the last fourteen years. The 
pupils’ increased interest in world 
affairs has also determiried the sub- 
ject matter of the speakers. 

But first let us investigate some of 
the activities preceding the actual 
presentation of the program. The 
principal believes the commencement 
exercises to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to give time and thought to 
them early in the year. In January 
the committee is announced. This 


includes half a dozen faculty mem- 
bers and at least as many pupil mem- 
bers. The chairman is often one of 
the newer additions to the faculty, 
thus bringing new ideas and active 
leadership, as she or he will have 
pride in doing a first-class piece of 
work. Three members have re- 
mained on the commencement com- 
mittee for several years: the head of 
the speech and dramatics depart- 
ment, the head of the art department, 
and a member of the English depart- 
ment for composition. 

The chairman assigns members to 
various subcommittees. These will 
be indicated in relation to the 1938 
commencement. The committee is 
responsible for the choice of speakers 
and musical numbers, the plan of the 
program and all the details until the 
program becomes history. 

Speeches are usually from five to 
eight minutes in length and speakers 
are chosen from the highest tenth of 
the class, preference being given to 
those who speak well. A date for 
tryouts is announced and all in that 
tenth who wish and who are not 








exempt because of other honors ap- 
pear before the subcommittee and 
read a short selection of their own 
choosing. The class president is al- 
Ways on the program as the last 
speaker, combining his talk with the 
acceptance of diplomas. Musical 
numbers are usually chosen after con- 
sultation with the school music de- 
partment. 

Money needed for special purposes 
is provided by the rental of the 
school’s caps and gowns to seniors. 

Each speaker is allowed to select 
his faculty adviser for assistance in 
the preparation of his speech and for 
early oral work. The head of the 
speech and dramatics department as- 
sumes responsibility the last week for 
general effectiveness and for polish- 
ing speeches and tableaux. 


Classroom Activities Shown 


In 1931 the theme was “The Stu- 
dent at Work.” It was written by 
four girls, presented by three readers 
and accompanied by tableaux. Fol- 
lowing the first reader, these tableaux 
were presented, being spotlighted 
successively: “Getting Out the School 
Magazine” by the English depart- 
ment; “A Meeting of the Student 
Council” by the history department, 
and “Mathematics in Practice” by 
that department. 

Following the second reader, two 
tableaux were presented: “The Stu- 
dent’s Debt to the Languages” and 
“Adjustment to a Scientific Age.” 
Four tableaux were used after the 
third reader. These included “In- 
terpretative Dances,” “Learning Aids 
to Business,” “Making a Home” and 
“A Cross-Section of Industrial Arts.” 

In 1934 the theme was “Youth and 
the Future,” embodying these 
speeches: “Friends in Government,” 
“Family Life Today,” “The Outlook 
for Industry,” “The Responsibility 
for the Welfare of Society,” “The 
Problems of Leisure Time” and “Ed- 
ucation, the Solution.” 

In 1935 three speakers only were 
used. They discussed “Secondary 
Education of the United States,” 
“The History of Secondary Educa- 
tion in Springfield” and “The School 
of the Future.” During each of these 
talks the stage was dark and the 
replica of an early school building, 
constructed by the industrial arts de- 
partment, was shown, lighted from 
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the interior. As the high school was 
built in sections, the replica of that 
building was lighted a section at a 
time. The last building, the school 
of the future, was spotlighted. 

“The Report on Social Studies” 
was the basis of the talks in 1936. A 
panel discussion on this topic was 
used: “The Distribution of Wealth 
and Income in Relation to Economic 
Progress.” A chairman presided, in- 
troducing the four subjects discussed : 
“America’s Capacity to Produce,” 
“America’s Capacity to Consume,” 
“The Formation of Capital,” “In- 
come and Economic Progress.” In 
looking back over the commence- 
ments, this program was felt to be 
least successful. Although charts to 
illustrate the talks were thrown on 
the screen, using colors in the graphs, 
the subjects proved difficult for the 
pupils to put into such a form that 
the audience followed with interest. 

The Horace Mann centennial was 
featured in 1937. A statue of Horace 
Mann, a boy costumed in brown 
cambric covered with dark brown 
grease paint, was used at the begin- 
ning and end of the exercises. In the 
first part the pupils, grouped as in a 
campus scene, were at the base of the 
statue. Later the seniors were all 
grouped at the base, some standing, 
some kneeling, raising their diplomas 
in a pledge to carry on the ideals 
presented by Horace Mann. 

In preparation for the 1938 pro- 
gram, the chairman appointed a 
committee on dramatics and speak- 
ers, a committee on artistic arrange- 
ment and a committee on source 
material, programs, ushers and 
music. Members were also assigned 
to such responsibilities as furniture, 
make-up and carpentry construction. 
The chairman of source material 
prepared a bibliography of a dozen 
available biographies of personalities 
in the constitution and of some 60 
volumes pertaining to the constitu- 
tion. 

A Howard Chandler Christie 
painting became the pattern for the 
statue, the Spirit of the Constitution, 
used in the opening and closing por- 
tions of the exercises. A wooden base 
consisting of steps made in sections 
was constructed in the industrial de- 
partment. 

“The Spirit of the Constitution,” a 
fair-haired girl, wore a white robe, 


silver in her hair and held a torch. 
Her robe was touched with silver, 
and blue lights were thrown on the 
figure in the first scene. At either 
side in scout uniform stood a stand- 
ard bearer holding a large flag. 

At the close of the president’s 
speech, all seniors were grouped at 
the foot of the statue, the steps form- 
ing different levels upon which some 
stood while others knelt on the floor. 
At the last a pledge of allegiance to 
the flag was recited in unison while 
each pupil raised his rolled diploma 
to “The Spirit of the Constitution.” 
It made an effective picture and such 
a closing that we feel we shall con- 
tinue to use the idea. It proved a 
thrill for the audience, an excellent 
public relations gesture and, we be- 
lieve, created a needed spirit of 
patriotism. It might be added here 
that patriotic groups have been given 
special invitations to the program. 

The intermediate tableau, that of 
“The Constitutional Convention,” 
was patterned after a picture. Dur- 
ing the talk, “Personalities of the 
Constitution,” each man was spot- 
lighted as he was named. Variety 
was added to this program by the 
use of costumes rented from a local 
dealer and the gray caps and gowns 
of the seniors. Timing of situations 
to produce the most effective result is 
important. 


Technic of Diploma Giving 


These are some points in giving 
each of the 500 pupils his own di- 
ploma on the stage as his name is 
called. At a rehearsal pupils are 
seated in rows, 16 to a row in two 
sections. They write their names on 
a page numbered left section or 
right, as the case may be, row 1, and 
numbered from 1 to 16. A captain 
is appointed for each row to check 
the row for correct seating and ab- 
sentees. Diplomas are filed in racks 
made to accommodate 16 diplomas 
to a row and are placed in the order 
in which the pupils are seated; e.g. 
row 1, left section on bottom, since 
this section will receive its diplomas 
last. Row 2 right section is next. 
Rows pass by diploma racks from 
alternate sections, working from the 
back, beginning with the right sec- 
tion, if there are an equal number of 
rows in each section. The last one 
on the stage is the class president. 
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Negro Pupils Plan Programs 


HE Industrial High School is 
the only four year high school 
for Negroes in the Birmingham sys- 
tem. Until 1937, when another sec- 
ondary school was established, it was 
the largest high school in the world 
for Negroes. In the thirty-nine years 
of its existence, it has not yet had a 
stereotyped commencement program. 
An effort has been made to present 
programs that are democratic to the 
extent that any pupil who has a 
worth-while contribution to make 
may participate. In the class of 1904, 
for example, there were 15 graduates. 
Of this number nine took part in the 
commencement program. 

All programs are placed in the 
hands of the pupils. They select 
the theme and, with the guidance of 
a teacher, prepare the program. The 
president of the class acts as master 
of ceremonies. After the pupils have 
rendered their part of the program, 
he introduces the superintendent of 
schools and any other school official 
who may be present. 

The school is located in an indus- 
trial center, with 20 per cent of its 
work being done in the field of in- 
dustrial education, yet it was neces- 
sary to sell this industrial policy to 
the public. This was done through 
the commencement programs. The 
commencement exercises for June 
1926 had as a theme “Character Edu- 
cation Through Work.” The grad- 
uates, through demonstrations, cre- 
ated actual shop situations before the 
audience, and this helped to convince 
the public of the fact that work has 
a place in education. 

If one phase of school work could 
be successfully sold through these ex- 
ercises, then it follows logically that 
the public could be made to appreci- 
ate other phases through the same 
medium. 

Keen opposition was felt when 
Negro history was made a part of 
the curriculum, but through programs 
based on the history of the Negro 
in America and his contributions to 
the fields of literature, music, art and 
science, the people of Birmingham 
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The public is sold on the 
modern school curriculum 
and on the needs of the 
school community through 
the annual pupil-planned 
commencements at this 
Birmingham high school 





were made to appreciate the pattern 
the Negro has woven into the fabric 
that is America. The pupils in the 
class of June 1935 wrote a pageant, 
“The Spirit of the Negro,” in which 
the entire class of 235 students par- 
ticipated. 

The singing of the Negro spirituals 
by our pupils has brought national 
fame and the pupils have given 
coast-to-coast broadcasts of this typi- 
cal American music. It is to be ex- 
pected, then, that music has played 
a large part in building commence- 
ment programs. For June 1934,. the 
theme was “Some Achievements of 
the American Negro”; a whole sec- 
tion of the program was devoted to 
Negro music. Various types of mu- 
sic, including the “St. Louis Blues,” 
were sung by the class, and a critical 
analysis was given of each type. 

No extracurricular activity appeals 
to pupils more than dramatics. The 
attention of the community has been 
focused on drama by including on 
the programs one act plays. Among 
the plays given are “Finger of God” 
by Wilde and “Ambition” by Kava- 
naugh. In order to show the phases 
of dramatics taught in the school, the 
program for January 1932 was made 
up of a pageant, a one act play and, 
believe it or not, a miniature black- 
face minstrel show. 

Commencement programs can 
play a large part in educating the 


public on subjects of vital impor- 
tance. To render this type of service, 
the pupils make surveys and report 
their findings. The program for June 
1933 was typical of the survey type. 
Members of the class made a study 
of the housing conditions in the 24 
blocks surrounding the school. The 
program based on this survey went 
a long way in teaching the people 
the need of better housing. 

The program for the January class 
of 1934 was built from a survey of 
unemployment conditions among 
Negroes. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing program of the survey type was 
the one for January 1936. The pupils 
of the class contacted the 1728 per- 
sons in parts of the United States 
who were members of the school’s 
first 25 graduating classes and on the 
basis of their findings presented an 
interesting project. 

The school, a show place of the 
city, attracts many famous person- 
ages. For May 1938, the theme was 
the story of Industrial High School 
from 1924 to 1938. One graduate 
gave the public a record of the hun- 
dreds of visitors that the school had 
received during the last fourteen 
years. Another feature of the pro- 
gram was a memorial speech for the 
teachers from the school who have 
died in service. 

In a subtle manner, the philosophy 
of the school was presented. Each 
participant related incidents concern- 
ing one element of our school spirit. 
The pupil who talked on a sense of 
humor related many of the jokes 
that he bad heard in the classroom, 
from the auditorium stage and on 
the playground. 

If the favorable comments made 
on the programs by the superintend- 
ent and the board of education, 
if the overflow crowds that fight for 
standing room on commencement 
night and if the interest of the grad- 
uates in the programs are criteria of 
success, then we feel that we have 
found the secret, a secret that lies in 
pupil planning, pupil directing and 
pupil participation: 
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Berkeley Features Pupil Talent 


H. H. GLESSNER 


Principal, Berkeley High School, Berkeley, Calif. 


HE graduation program at 

Berkeley High School, Berkeley, 
Calif., is confined almost exclusively 
to talent within the student body. 
This school, which has an enroll- 
ment of 2700, is the only senior high 
school in Berkeley. A class is grad- 
uated at the end of each semester. 
So large is the attendance at these 
graduating exercises (the number 
passed 6000 last June) that the high 
school auditorium cannot accommo- 
date the crowds. Consequently, the 
programs are held in the men’s gym- 
nasium of the University of Calli- 
fornia. 

About the middle of each semester 
a committee composed of the vice 
principal, the dean of girls, the dean 
of boys, the head of the music de- 
partment of the high school and the 
teacher of public speaking meets to 
discuss the nature of the program. 
Each individual is assigned duties, 
and instructions are ie him on 
carrying out his part of the program. 

For example, the dean of boys is 
assigned the duty of providing door- 
keepers, ushers and taking care of 
the public. He also is given the duty 
of seeing that the graduates are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order for the 
processional. 

To the dean of girls is delegated 
the responsibility of measuring each 
pupil and providing pupils with caps 
and gowns. These caps and gowns 
are owned by the Berkeley High 
School student body. She likewise is 
responsible for preparing the pro- 
gram, seeing that the invitations and 
programs are printed and that the 
invitations are distributed among the 
members of the class. 

The vice principal, who is head 
counselor, directs the secretary of the 
school in listing graduates alphabeti- 
cally and in getting the diplomas 
ready for distribution. 

The public speaking teacher (Ber- 
keley High School prides itself on 
having an outstanding public speak- 
ing department) discusses with the 
members of the graduating class the 
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topic to be discussed by the repre- 
sentatives chosen as the pupil speak- 
ers. These speakers are selected on a 
competitive basis and the selection is 
made by a committee of faculty 
members at a public tryout. 

After these speakers (usually four 
in number) have been selected, the 
topic in question is divided into as 
many parts as there are speakers and 
developed in the class discussions and 
written by the pupils themselves. 
When the individual speeches have 
been written, they are memorized 
and those pupils are trained by the 
public speaking teacher for delivery. 
The president of the senior class, 
who has been elected by the pupils 
themselves, gives an introductory talk 
and serves as chairman of these pu- 
pil speakers. The student body presi- 
dent delivers his farewell address 
during the latter part of the program. 

A guest speaker of the evening, 
whose address usually ranges from 
fifteen to twenty minutes in length, 
is selected on the basis of promi- 
nence in the community, as well as 
ability to deliver a message in an 
interesting manner and one that has 
value for the graduates. The di- 
plomas are then distributed by the 
principal of the school as the mem- 
bers of the class march across the 
stage in alphabetical order. The 
names of the pupils as they present 
themselves for their diplomas are 
announced by the class president. 

The setting for the graduation, the 
men’s gymnasium, is in the form of 
an arena. The graduating class is 
seated on the main floor and the 
audience on the sides arranged for 
them, with the orchestra in front of 
the stage, the A Cappella choir and 
the pupil choruses on the balcony 
directly back of the speaker’s plat- 
form. The art department is respon- 
sible for the hall decorations. The 
program begins at 8 o'clock and usu- 
ally ends at 9:45 o'clock, being timed 
accurately. On the day of gradua- 
tion, a rehearsal is staged and the 
entire program is rehearsed. 





What is commencement without music 


Emphasis on 
L. D. HASKEW 


RADUATION programs at 

the Monroe High School, 
Monroe, Ga., for the last five years 
have evolved out of two convic- 
tions. In the first place, the admin- 
istration has been convinced that 
graduation exercises should render 
a real service to the community. 
The senior classes each year have 
been enthusiastic about the service 
aspect of their programs, and the 
examination of proposed plans in 
the light of their service value has 
improved the quality of the programs 
presented. 

In the second place, it also has 
been thought that graduation pro- 
grams should be of such nature that 
their preparation involves a valuable 
and permanent learning activity on 
the part of pupils preparing the pro- 
gram. Along with this principle, 
the idea of having as many pupils 
as possible participate both in the 
preparation and the staging of the 
program has been developed. 

The methods of presentation have 
ranged from more or less formal 
speech-making through pageantry. 
There has been a decided emphasis 
upon interest-arousing and _ interest- 
holding types of activities, with the 
result that many novel ideas have 
been produced. General procedure 
for preparing the programs is as 
follows: 

Early in the year a committee of 
seniors is appointed to suggest themes 
for the graduation exercises to the 
class as a whole. A faculty member 
then works with this committee to 
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by the school band or orchestra or both! 


Service Value 


Superintendent 
Monroe, Ga. 


develop two or three themes, all of 
these being measured by criteria 
dealing with such things as the serv- 
ice value of the project, the availa- 
bility of material, the provision for 
wide participation and the current 
interest of the topic. 

Some three er four themes are 
selected and are presented in detail 
to the class by the committee. The 
class chooses the theme that it would 
like to use and a committee is ap- 
pointed definitely to work out the 
program. 

The entire class gathers informa- 
tion, raises criticisms and passes final 
judgment upon all proposals. The 
information collected is then worked 
up by the steering committee into a 
presentation. If the class approves 
this presentation, it selects those who 
are to participate in the program, 
usually by designating a special cast- 
ing committee. There are no restric- 
tions, scholastic or otherwise, as to 
participation in the final presenta- 
tion. 

All departments of the school are 
called upon to contribute to the final 
production. The music department 
advises on music, the industrial arts 
department helps with construction, 
the science department may aid with 
such things as movies and radio, the 
dramatic department takes charge 
of the staging. 

Preparation of such a program as 
this is a three months’ project, but 
the results, both in the growth of 
the pupils and in the appreciation of 
the public, will justify this effort. 
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“Demonstrations” at Piney Woods 


Wer agg rg exercises at 
Piney Woods Country Life 
School, Piney Woods, Miss., open 
with the singing of a spiritual by 
the entire student body. This is fol- 
lowed by the chaplain’s invocation. 
Immediately after, the industrial 
demonstrations begin. It is the pu- 
pils who are being graduated. There- 
fore, the program is theirs. 

All classes use the same general 
plan, but the 1937 program will serve 
as an example. The opening demon- 
stration was entitled “Being Attrac- 
tive.” So slight a thing as making a 
“Mother Hubbard” dress from a 
couple of fertilizer sacks is of impor- 
tance to these rural Negroes and was 
effectively done on the platform. As 
the type of garment being made was 
very elementary, it took only a short 
time to finish it. While the graduate 
worked, she explained each step she 
performed, how little the dress would 
cost and how valuable this training 
in using whatever was at hand would 
be to her when she returned to her 
backwoods community. In this way, 
the time passed quickly and no one 
noticed that twenty-five minutes had 
been consumed. 

Next came “Economy in_ the 
Home,” an exhibition of how sugar 
and fertilizer sacks can be utilized 
to make bedspreads and curtains. 

The “Value of a Home Garden” 
was explained in detail by a farm 
boy. The average Southerner, either 
Negro or poor white, eats a mo- 
notonous diet. Often cornbread, 
greens, sweet potatoes and cow peas 
are the staples, yet Dixie soil will 
grow beans, English peas, cabbage, 
Irish potatoes, lettuce and carrots. 
So here a young man who had 
learned the way to do a‘lot with a 
little stood on the stage and showed 
his people how deeply to plant dif- 
ferent seeds. 

The “garden” was a wooden box, 
2 by 3 feet, planted with seeds, young 
plants and mature plants. For the 
demonstration, he had chosen car- 
rots, although he spoke briefly of the 
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other plants. After discussing each 
phase of growth, he called attention 
to a display of home canned fruit 
at the rear of the platform. 

“Culinary Art” consisted of correct 
methods of cooking black-eyed peas, 
of making boiled coffee in a sauce 
pan and of baking fluffy, light corn- 
bread. Since these are the common- 
est articles of food in many homes, 
it is deplorable that so many women 
are ignorant of how to prepare them 
properly. 

This school has won for itself a 
name as the home of lovely woven 
products. The rugs and table run- 
ners are beautiful, useful accessories 
to gracious living and are sold at 
minimum cost. One girl on the 
commencement program demon- 
strated “Weaving Threads.” The 
stage was set with a hand loom on 
which was an 18 by 36 inch rag rug, 
nearly completed. While the grad- 
uate finished the last ten or twelve 
rows, she told how weaving is done 
and gave a short history of the art. 
When the final row was finished, the 
rug was removed from the loom 
and it was explained that this process 
is the exact reverse of the setting up. 

Many people actually believe that 
colored folk cannot think in an 
organized, logical manner. Some 
concede that typing is all right for 
them, as that requires a degree of 
manual dexterity, but that shorthand, 
which requires a bit of mental alert- 
ness, is not so good, and that filing 
on a large scale is definitely beyond 
the Negro. 

The high school valedictorian took 
a business letter in shorthand and 
typed it; then she duplicated it by 
means of a hectograph so that copies 
could be distributed among the spec- 
tators. Her work was neat, speedy 
and accurate. This demonstration 
was concluded with a short filing 
drill. 

All the commencement programs 
are carried out in the same general 
manner, including the junior college 
division. 
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Public Demands an Encore 


HAROLD STEELE 


Superintendent of Schools, Jackson, Mich. 


—— excellent high schools are 
yearly missing ideal opportuni- 
ties for the final development of their 
graduates by clinging to the old- 
fashioned commencement program. 
At the same time they are passing by 
a valuable chance to strengthen 
friendly school and community rela- 
tionships. 

Such schools should be warned, 
however, that changing to a modern 
commencement may lead to a de- 
mand that the number of commence- 
ments to be held each year be dou- 
bled. If the program is truly good, 
this doubles the benefits. Even so, 
commencement costs may possibly be 
lowered. 

At least this has been the experi- 
ence of the public schools at Jackson, 
Mich. For many years the Jackson 
board of education had conducted 
the typical old-style commencement 
program. The best public speaker 
available was hired at a fair price to 
deliver a forty minute address which 
was heralded as the chief feature f 
the program. Everyone concerned 
seemed satisfied. 

However, in June 1934 an experi- 
ment was tried. The usual imported 
speaker was eliminated. In his place 
a new type of program designed and 
executed by the graduates appeared. 
They and their sponsors originated 
this program. They wrote the lines. 
They designed the costumes. They 
painted the scenery. They furnished 
the music. Here was cooperative, 
creative effort of the highest type. 
Every class member had an oppor- 
tunity to contribute something to- 
ward the success of the evening. 

Everyone concerned seemed pleased 
but many were not satisfied. The 
trouble was that, although the large 
auditorium was packed to capacity, 
it would not hold enough people. 
The only solution seemed to be two 
commencements on successive nights, 
instead of one commencement. For 
several years now double commence- 
ments have been held each June and 
in time they will be required at the 
midyear also. 
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With the double program diplomas 
are given out to one half of the 
graduates each night. The same pro- 
gram is repeated but with a different 
cast. In consequence all concerned 
are not only satisfied but keenly en- 
thusiastic. 

Such a program may be con- 
ducted so as to have decided values 
for the pupils, the general public and 
the school system. For the pupils 
supreme opportunities are presented 
to develop individual talent while 
working for the common good. For 
the public it affords an opportunity 
for school visitation. For the school 
it has unusual value as part of a 
public relations program. 

Jackson’s experience indicates that, 
if the new program is to be entirely 
successful, careful attention should 
be given to certain details. The fol- 
lowing are perhaps the most impor- 
tant: 

1. The program should be dra- 
matic, dynamic, spectacular. It should 
have artistic appeal both to the eye 


and to the ear. Color and form and 
rhythm are important. Pageantry 
should play its part. 

2. The program should evolve 
around some central ‘theme, such 
as “Demonstrations of Classroom 
Work,” “The Story of the Public 
Schools,” “The Value of Learning,” 
“The School Looks at the Commu- 
nity,” “The Community Looks at the 
Schools,” “The Road to Freedom,” 
“The History of the Public Schools.” 

3. The program should be short. 
Many short, fast-changing features 
or scenes often take well. It is best 
to have few or no waits between 
acts, with the program ended by 9:30 
p.m. while the audience is still eager 
for more. 

4. Success depends upon having 
highly competent and enthusiastic 
teachers to stimulate, advise and 
guide the graduates in their prepara- 
tion. 

5. Such a program requires time 
and thought and effort. Therefore, 
as soon as One commencement pro- 
gram is ended, plans for the next 
year’s exercises should be begun. 





What Should the 


SSUMING that the diploma is to 
be retained, what should it say 
and how should it say it? 

First, it should offer an unequivo- 
cal judgment as to the extent to 
which the school has achieved its fun- 
damental aims in the case of the pupil 
to whom the diploma is given, irre- 
spective of the details of what the 
pupil has done. These aims have to 
do with at least a twofold outcome, 
the preparation of the pupil to be- 
come an effective citizen and his 
preparation either for entrance into 
a vocation or for further study in an- 
other educational institution. To both 
these matters the diploma should 
give explicit attention. 

Second, it should base the judg- 

ment that it sets forth not on the cer- 


Diploma Say? 


FRANCIS T. SPAULDING 


Harvard Graduate School of Education 
tificate of a clerk that the pupil's 
passing marks add up to some arbi- 
trary total but on the willingness of 
the school’s faculty to stake its pro- 
fessional reputation on the pupil’s 
success in out-of-school life. 

The high school diploma should 
be, in other words, no mere tran- 
script of credits but an open letter of 
recommendation, a letter such as that 
which a straightforward teacher or 
principal will even now write to an 
employer who is wise enough to ask 
for such a letter, or a discriminating 
recommendation of the sort which 
schools jealous of their reputations 
send to college officers who inquire 
about individual pupils.* 





*From “Graduation Without Equivocation,” 
Harvard Teachers’ Record. 
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How a Principal Is Selected 


F  yosi of the development of 
methods in selecting the high 
school principal in the United States 
carries us back to the first high school 
established in the United States, the 
English Classical School of Boston, 
in 1821, which became the English 
High School three years later. Then, 
and for many succeeding years, the 
principal was selected primarily upon 
his qualifications as an academic 
arm-chair student of Greek and 
Latin and as a strong disciplinarian. 
He was more generally of the church- 
leader type. Historically the ances- 
tors of the high school principal 
were scholarly heads of the academy 
or of the Latin school. 

With the development of free high 
schools, state legislatures began in- 
directly to eliminate the arm-chair 
principals by establishing educational 
requirements and qualifications. At 
present these legal requirements de- 
fine professional limits within which 
the delegates of the local community 
are to be guided in selecting and 
employing the principal. 

There are 102 counties in the state 
of Illinois. One or more community 
or township high schools exist in 101 
of these counties. For a state-wide 
sampling, one school in each county, 
organized on the foregoing basis, was 
selected for this study. The secre- 
taries of the boards of education were 
chosen as the representatives of the 
school, as there is no intermediate 
superintendent to recommend the 
election of a high school principal. 

The board of education is respon- 
sible for the selection and employ- 
ment of the principal. The secretary, 
by nature of his office, takes leader- 
ship in this selection. A questionnaire 
was mailed to each secretary of the 
101 schools and the returns amounted 
to 53.46 per cent. The size of the 
schools from the standpoint of pupil 
enrollment varied from 52 to 4042. 

Thirty city superintendents in 
cities ranging from 25,000 to 200,000 
population in the five states (Minne- 
sota, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York) were sent a ques- 
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tionnaire similar to that sent to the 
secretaries of the Illinois high schools. 
These cities of the five states were 
selected to give a wide range of com- 
parative thought on the part of the 
superintendents and of the Illinois 
secretaries. Sixty per cent of the su- 
perintendents returned the ques- 
tionnaire. 

So important is a personal inter- 
view before employing the principal 
that all the secretaries and superin- 
tendents required it. With the letter 
of application as the ambassador, the 
personal interview becomes the good 
will conference through which def- 
inite relations are established leading 
to the actual signing of a work rela- 
tion contract. 

It is considered necessary by both 
the secretaries and the superintend- 


perintendents on items of importance 
in a written application as shown in 
table 1. 

The secretaries of the three largest 
schools and the superintendents pre- 
ferred the blank form of application. 
Secretaries of the larger schools and 
the superintendents are more busi- 
nesslike and systematic in preserving 
school records. The blank form lends 
itself to condensed information for 
filing and brief scanning of qualifica- 
tions. 

An extremely high rank difference 
correlation of .95 was found in the 
sources to be consulted by secretaries 
and superintendents when selecting 
a principal. This correlation repre- 
sents a marked agreement among 
secretaries and superintendents as to 
the sources that they consult. The 


Table 1— Correlation of the Ratings of School Board Secretaries and of City 
Superintendents on Items of Importance in a Written Application for the 
Position of High School Principal 























Points Considered Secy. Supt. D D? 
Experience 1 ] 0 0 
Institutions attended 6 2 4 16 
Academic degrees 3 3 0 0 
Hours of education 2 4 2 4 
Professional affiliations 15 14 1 1 
Major teaching subjects 10 7 3 9 
Attached transcript of credit "5 6 1 1 
Photographs 4 5 I 1 
References V7 10 3 9 
Religion 18 S 10 100 
Fraternal affiliations 9 13 4 16 
Health 11 9 2 4 
Stature 12 12 0 0 
Married or single 16 1] 5 25 
Nationality le 15 2 4 
Salary expected 7 16 1 | 
Present salary 14 17 3 9 
When available 8 18 10 100 

6 X the sum of D? 
Formula used: 1 — ( ~ = mn) 
N (N? — 1) 
N = 18 
The sum of D? = 300 
6 X 300 300 300 

1 - (—— ) =l]— ( ) =l1—- (—) = 1 — .21 = .79, Correlation. 

18 (182 — 1) 3 X 323 969 

3 
ents to have a written application secretaries were divided in their 
with a photograph attached. This opinions concerning the relative 


is required in advance of a personal 
interview. There is a high rank 
difference correlation of .79 between 
the ratings of secretaries and of su- 


value of an all-state rating committee 
in selecting a principal. A _ slight 
percentage were in favor of such a 
committee. The superintendents 
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were unanimously opposed to the 
committee. 

The superintendents, being educa- 
tional experts, are better able to 
judge the principal’s qualifications 
and are continually in touch with 
desirable candidates, while the sec- 
retaries, for the most part, are laymen 
having their interest more or less 
diverted by demands of business and 
professional enterprises, thereby ren- 
dering them less capable in making 
selections of principals. The super- 
intendents probably visualize how 
inefficient an all-state rating com- 
mittee might be, while the secretaries, 
who are of the business realm, rely 
on expert Perhaps the su- 
perintendents foresee paternalism, 


advice. 


politics, graft and domination of 
educational institutions in such a 
committee. 


Table 2 gives data relative to the 
sources consulted by secretaries and 


who are in the school system as 
principals. 

Secretaries from the smallest group 
of schools are equally divided on re- 
quiring a Ph.D. degree for principals. 
It probably is natural for those who 
are removed from colleges and uni- 
versities to place more emphasis on 
degrees as emblems of honor. Pre- 
sumably the smaller school secretaries 
place more competence, honor and 
prestige on the Ph.D. degree for the 
principals than do the larger com- 
munities, which are located closer to 
greater educational institutions. 

Many principals spend too much 
time in activities outside the school. 
By so doing, the school suffers in 
lack of supervision of: (1) the fac- 
ulty, (2) pupil personnel and activ- 
ities, (3) the curriculum and (4) 
general maintenance. 

If the faculty has constant oppor- 
tunity to consult the principal, its 


Table 2 — Correlation of the Ratings of School Board Secretaries and City Super- 


intendents on 





Sources Secy. 





County superintendent’s office 2 
State superintendent’s office 
State accrediting office 
Regional accrediting office 
Teachers’ agency 

College placement bureau 
Personal acquaintances 
Other sources 


6 X the sum of D? 
Formula used: 1 — (- arenes = 
N (N? — 1 


N =8 
The sum of D? £.5 


6X 4.5 27 
i— — ) 1 - ( —- l 05 
8 (82 — 1) 504 
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superintendents when selecting a 
high school principal. 

Ways of compensating an all-state 
rating committee suggested by the 
secretaries are as follows: (1) by ap- 
propriation by the state legislature; 
(2) by charging a placement fee to 
the applicant; (3) by an applicant’s 
membership fee; (4) by the state 
department educational fund; (5) by 
the state, through civil service, and 
(6) by the high school visitors’ office. 

The secretaries and superintend- 
ents both prefer experience to aca- 
demic degrees by a 3 to 1 ratio. As 
the size of the school increases, the 
percentage of the who 
would hire a principal without ex- 
perience decreases. The same situa- 
tion exists with respect to the opin- 
ions concerning the hiring of teachers 


secretaries 
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Sources to Be Consulted in Selecting a High School Principal 





Supt. D D? 
l I ] 
3.5 0.50 0.25 
3.5 0.50 0.25 
6 0 0 
6 l l 
6 1 ] 
Ss 0 0 
2 ] I 


= .95, Correlation 


members have confidence in formu- 
lating plans and procedures and in 
executing them. Situations of control 
and personal advice of pupils are 
constantly arising that demand the 
surveillance of the principal. Present 
day emphasis on curriculum revision 
demands daily observation of aims 
and objectives that are to be obtained. 
Age and everyday usage consume a 


school plant and its component 
parts. The janitorial force and 
maintenance department demand 


daily guidance of the principal. 
The high school administrator who 
is successful finds it wise to care for 
his school first and to proceed with 
other activities second, should time 
permit. However, there are a few 
principals whose schools are bur- 
dened by oversupervision and a 


narrow view of educational admin- 
istrative problems. 

The efficiency, self-reliance and 
initiative of a faculty become stifled 
under an oversupervising principal. 
The present day curriculum requires 
a democratic coordination of admin- 
istration and faculty and pupil con- 
sideration. This cannot be effectively 
accomplished under a despotic ad- 
ministrator. 

It may be seen that the principal 
who strikes a happy medium between 
the demands of his school and out- 
side functions becomes a man of 
affairs in the community. He is the 
administrator who uses these outside 
activities as a fitting influence to ful- 
fill more efficiently his obligations in 
administering the affairs of the 
school. 

The sum of the percentages of 
secretaries in favor of items of pro- 
fessional afhliations, civic activities 
and outside activities bears a ratio 
of 1.2 to the sum of those not in 
favor; for the superintendents the 
ratio is 1.7. Approximately one-half 
of the secretaries preferred a high 
school principal whose activities are 
confined to the community. The 
superintendents were unanimous in 
their opinions that these activities 
should not be confined to the com- 
munity. 

It is not uncommon for secretaries 
and superintendents to be besieged 
by fathers, mothers, city and county 
officials and faculty members of col- 
leges who wish them to employ a 
friend for the principalship. There 
was general agreement among the 
secretaries and superintendents that 
family, political and religious con- 
nections do not have a great bearing 
upon the selection of the principal. 
Probably superintendents considered 
politics as something that cannot be 
avoided, since they did not answer 
the question: “Do you think politics 
plays too great a part in the selection 
of most high school principals?” 

There is some disagreement among 
the secretaries and superintendents 
as to the outstanding good points of 
a principal. The secretaries consider 
disciplinary ability an outstanding 
qualification; the superintendents 
consider administrative and super- 
visory ability important.* 


*Abstract of thesis submitted by Charles E. 
Wingo to Cornell University, 1937. 
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The foyer of the Cranford High School, showing the corridor of the rear wing and display cabinets backed with mirrors. 


Crantords New “High 


N OCTOBER 1935, the com- 
munity of Cranford, N. J., voted 
4 to 1 to accept a federal grant of 
$352,000 and to bond the district for 
$498,000, making a total of $850,000 
to erect a new six year high school. 
Construction was started in the 
spring of 1936, but, because of nu- 
merous delays caused by jurisdic- 
tional disputes between the labor 
unions, Cranford High School was 
not completed until January 1938. 
The building is of Georgian de- 
sign, constructed with limestone cor- 
nices, limestone portico and columns 
in the center. The auditorium and 
gymnasium are situated in opposite 
wings with entrances of similar de- 
sign. It has been planned with a 
flexibility that will permit adaptation 
to a changing educational program. 
Other outstanding features are: (1) 
the vast amount of acoustical treat- 
ment; (2) scientific lighting; (3) its 
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esthetic phases, which add to rather 
than detract from the functional and 
practical aspects, and (4) the com- 
plete utilization of space. It also will 
be noted that the so-called “noise” 
units have been located in the two 
wings of the building. This permits 
these units being used in a func- 
tional manner, the noise of industry 
in no way interfering with the pro- 
gram in the “academic” areas. 

The left wing houses the audi- 
torium, which is 80 by 140 feet. The 
balcony accommodates 300 and the 
main floor, 1000, making a total seat- 
ing capacity of approximately 1300. 
The ceiling is acoustically treated 
and has recessed louver auditorium 
lights. The stage is 35 feet in depth 
and 70 feet in width, with a prosce- 
nium arch 50 feet in width and 18 


feet in height. The general color 
motif is royal blue. 

Directly beneath the stage is the 
music room. This room, measuring 
80 by 45 feet, has a folding wall 
which permits it to serve in the 
double capacity of boys’ and girls’ 
dressing rooms when the auditorium 
is being used for special programs. 
It is acoustically treated throughout. 

The right wing houses the gym- 
nasium, which is 80 by 108 feet. The 
ceiling is acoustically treated and has 
recessed indirect lighting. For day 
classes, the gymnasium is divided by 
a huge folding partition 24 feet in 
height, providing two gymnasiums, 
one for boys and one for girls. Fold- 
ing bleachers provide seating for ap- 
proximately 1500 at games. The girls’ 
locker rooms, shower rooms and 
dressing rooms are located in the rear 
of the gymnasium wing. A cor- 
rective gymnasium is located on the 
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Above: Distinctly Georgian in de- 
sign are the limestone portico, 
columns and cornices, which are 
the main decorative features of 
the Cranford High Shool, Cran- 
ford, N. J. The exterior walls of 
the building, which is planned 
with a flexibility to permit adapta- 
tion to a changing educational 
program, are of brick construc- 
tion. The architects were Poggi 
and Bragdon of Elizabeth, N. J. 
For a description of the land- 
scaping and planting around the 
new structure, turn to page 54. 








second floor above the girls’ locker 
rooms. 


Junior and senior shops are under- 


neath the gymnasium. Two electrical 
pipe trenches extend beneath the 
floors of both shops, permitting a 
maximum of flexibility in the mov- 
ing and placing of machinery and 
equipment. 


The center and the rear wing 


classroom. 








house 47 classrooms. The first floor 
is devoted entirely to science labora- 


tories and classrooms; the second 
floor of the rear wing, to commercial 
work. It was the purpose to get 


away from the conventional type of 
Therefore, to break the 








square monotony, the rear of the 
room is arched with built-in cab- 
inets. Maximum emphasis has been 
placed upon corkboard; map display 
rails extending above both _black- 
boards and corkboards. Movable 
desks are used in the major portion 
of the classrooms. 

Lighting conditions and the elim- 
ination of eyestrain have been care- 
fully studied. The type of shade used 
permits the maximum filtration of 
light. This, together with the indi- 
rect lighting system and heavy watt- 
age, permits ideal lighting. 

Corridors are particularly attrac- 
tive, with acoustical treatment and a 
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By placing the auditorium in the 
left wing and the gymnasium in 
the right wing, the architects have 
isolated all so-called “noise” units 
in two wings of the building. 
Left: The space beneath the audi- 
torium stage is utilized as a com- 
bination music room and dress- 
ing room. Shops and locker rooms 
are below the gymnasium. On the 
third floor plan (which is not 
shown here), the library spans the 
front of the center wing. The cen- 
ter wing of the fourth floor tops 
the roofs of the gymnasium and 
auditorium, thus permitting an 
abundance of sunlight to reach 
the cafeteria on the fourth floor. 
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terra cotta wall tile. Corridor lock- 
ers are recessed and ventilated. 

The library, 80 by 35 feet, is one 
of the attractive features of the build- 
ing. Here an arched effect is used 
at both ends. 

Cafeteria and domestic science 
rooms are located on the top floor. 
This arrangement is based on the 
theory that in order to safeguard the 
health of children and to give them 
an appreciation of the right type of 
living conditions, those areas in 
which food is served should have a 
maximum of sunlight. Also, in plac- 
ing the cafeteria on the top floor, 
food odors do not penetrate other 
areas of the building. The cafeteria 
is acoustically treated throughout. 
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FOURTH FLOOR 


Upper right: The library is one of 
the attractive features of the 
building. Here an arch effect is 
used at both ends of the rectangu- 
lar room. The ceiling is acousti- 
cally treated and indirect lighting 
fixtures permit as nearly an ideal 
lighting condition as is possible. 
The library furniture, as well as 
that used in the classrooms, is of 
pin construction with interlocking 
mortised joints. Right: Lincoln 
type tables are used in the chem- 
istry laboratory. Through specifi- 
cations developed in the superin- 
tendent’s office, a superior grade 
of equipment was purchased. All 
laboratories are on the first floor. 
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Approximately $80,000 was spent 
for equipment. A careful study was 
made and all equipment specifica- 
tions were developed in the superin- 
tendent’s office. A real economy was 
effected in the purchase of a superior 
grade of equipment. It probably cost 
from 15 to 20 per cent more than a 
cheaper, less functional type. All the 
furniture, for example, is of pin con- 
struction with interlocking mortised 
joints. 

A complete air conditioning sys- 
tem, which permits even temperature 
during all seasons, has been installed. 
The building is also equipped for 
radio with a central panel control 
in the principal’s office. Because of 
their functional use, all areas, which 
produce a possible fire hazard, are 
equipped with a sprinkler system. 
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Developing the Site 


HEN the board of education 

of the township of Cranford, 
N. J., embarked upon a school build- 
ing program, it had in mind a school 
plant that would accommodate a 
minimum of 1500 high school pupils 
of the community. 

As there are numerous elemen- 
tary schools in this community, it 
was deemed desirable to place an 
athletic and recreation field apart 
from all the schools, to be used by 
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the entire school population of the 
community. 

Consequently the new Cranford 
High School was placed on a rela- 
tively small plot. The location, be- 
ing comparatively central for all 
purposes, influenced the decision to 
choose a site a block away from a 
main thoroughfare, thus safeguard- 
ing the pupils against the hazards of 
through traffic. With the corner 
location, as shown on the general 








plan of landscape development, the 
school has been made accessible from 
practically all sides. 

The building is two stories high 
in front and four stories high in the 
rear. The plot is comparatively level, 
being slightly lower at the rear than 
at the front. As the building was 
already designed and erected prior 
to the engagement of a landscape 
architect, a solution had to be reached 
under limited flexibility. 

The problem of approaching the 
main portico entrance of a building, 
which is 14 feet above street level 
and only 65 feet away from the 
street, becomes evident at once. A 
straight approach would have been 
expensive and would have created 
undue hardship on the pedestrian. 
In addition, it would have looked 
steep. The problem of circulation 
had to be considered; also, the facts 
that the building did not parallel 
the street upon which it faced and 
that a building in the Georgian style 
of architecture and of such great 
prominence required a suitable fore- 
ground. 

After study it became apparent 
that the children came in equal num- 
bers from the east and west. With 
this and the temptation to cut cor- 
ners in mind, diagonal approaches to 
the main entrance were decided 
upon. 

The American flag plays an im- 
portant role in school life. It should 
at all times command the most prom- 
inent position in relation to the 
building and site development. In 
this instance it seemed ideal to cen- 
ter the flagpole on the main axis 
through the center of the building 
opposite the main entrance and to 
use it as a turning point for all ap- 
proaches to the front of the building. 

Schools require many entrances. 
With the exception of the main en- 
trance, the others may appear sec- 
ondary on the plan. This is not true, 
particularly with respect to side en- 
trances, which are used constantly 
during the school term. Before and 
after school and during recess periods 
the greater portion of the school 
population assembles around the en- 
trance areas. This requires space in 
the nature of a plaza. A solid plaza 
of concrete would mar the fore- 
ground of the attractive building 
and would greatly injure the design 
and scale. Therefore, the plaza was 
given greatest importance opposite 
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the main entrance through the in- 
troduction of flagstone paving and 
adjacent walks leading to secondary 
approaches, reduced to scale in the 
order of their importance. However, 
as the area of the plaza still had to 
remain large, the secondary walks 
were flanked by brick paving in 
herringbone pattern, in keeping with 
the brick facade of the building. 

To summarize the solution of the 
approaches for the front of the build- 
ing, three definite aims have been 
attained: (1) the approaches are 
pleasing and commensurate with the 
building requirements; (2) they are 
wide and numerous enough to ac- 
commodate all pupils, and (3) most 
steps have been eliminated and the 
access to building has been simpli- 
fied. 

Buses are not needed to transport 
children to and from the school. 
However, numerous teachers and 
other employes use automobiles to 
go to and from school. Street park- 
ing is not desirable and so a parking 
area has been provided where it is 
accessible and yet away from cur- 
ricular activities. In addition, it has 
been so designed that the same ap- 
proach to the parking area continues 
to the service court, where deliveries 
are made and coal or oil may be 
discharged. 

As already explained, major play 
activities are conducted on the main 
school field away from this site. But 
that field does not provide for the 
recess and minor recreational re- 
quirements of the school. The re- 
maining portions of the school prop- 
erty have been developed into small 
play areas which may be used for 
general recreational purposes. These 
are convenient to the rear and to 
gymnasium exits and are away from 
street hazards. A convenient bicycle 
court has been placed in an other- 
wise unusable area. A ramp has been 
constructed at the Spruce Street rear 
entrance walk so that pupils may 
park their bicycles, which number 
from 100 to 200, in the racks sta- 
tioned in this area. 

The building being Georgian and 
of good design, it was evident that 
the site should not be overplanted. 
The common practice of buying a 
truckload or two of ornamental ever- 
greens is not a bargain when you 
do not need them. The type of plant- 
ing to be used should be simple, 
merely accentuating the lines of the 
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building in order to bring out the 
greatest value. This is simply illus- 
trated on the front elevation of the 
plan. The types of material used 
cannot be specified for general use 


but should be strictly adaptable to 
the climate and surrounding country 
and should be able to withstand a 
minimum of maintenance and _ pos- 
sible rough usage. 





Dowagiac Community Plan 


HE American community has 

been an important institution in 
the past but its influence has de- 
creased greatly. This is the result of 
improved means of communication 
and transportation, the rapid growth 
of urban centers and centralization 
of government. 

The Dowagiac Community Plan 
of Dowagiac, Mich., aims at the co- 
ordination of the efforts of the agen- 
cies and organizations of the com- 
munity toward the improvement of 
health, happiness and prosperity. A 
Community Council with represen- 
tatives of 55 organizations and an 
executive board of 18 is provided. 
Parallel to and coordinated with the 
Community Council is a Youth 
Council representing 800 young peo- 
ple, or about 75 per cent of the youth 
between the ages of 14 and 23 years 
in the community. 

Paid leadership is essential to the 
success of such a plan. This is made 
possible through the cooperation of 
the state department of public in- 
struction and the board of education. 
The director also is director of voca- 
tional and adult education. There has 
been no other expense except for of- 
fice help, stationery and other minor 
expenses. The University of Mich- 
igan has cooperated with the project 
in various ways. 

Although the plan has been in ac- 
tion only for a short time, the 
following achievements have re- 
sulted: (1) a community school of- 
fering a wide variety of practical 
courses in which more than 10 per 
cent of the adults participated in 
community forums on subjects of 
civic interest; (2) a placement serv- 
ice; (3) hot lunch for all under- 
nourished children; (4) survey of 
volunteer entertainments; (5) com- 
munity calendar; (6) civic orchestra; 
(7) civic chorus; (8) extension of 
library service; (9) survey and rec- 
ommendation of recreation needs 


CARL M. HORN 


Superintendent, Dowagiac, Mich. 


and facilities; (10) charity carnival; 
(11) youth dances weekly; (12) boys’ 
center, with ping pong, billiards, 
handicraft and other recreational 
facilities; (13) girls’ center with sim- 
ilar facilities; (14) obtaining of a 
county health department; (15) local 
child guidance clinic, and (16) 
waitress and maid training course. 

Proposals for the future are: (1) 
industrial board for better relations 
between employers and employes; 
(2) better farming and marketing; 
(3) better roads; (4) resort develop- 
ments; (5) public health program; 
(6) guidance and placement of 
youth; (7) city beautification, and 
(8) a community building. 

The plan is a long term program. 
Its success depends on human inter- 
est, effort and cooperation rather 
than on money. Its major objectives 
are: 

1. Coordination as opposed to 
duplication, competition and disor- 
ganized material. 

2. Discovery and utilization of 
community resources, both human 
and material. 

3. Discovery and utilization of in- 
terests, dreams and aspirations of 
citizens. 

4. Recognition of the importance 
of extraschool influences on the edu- 
cation of the child. 

5. The provision of a_ vehicle 
whereby a study is made of commu- 
nity possibilities and needs, a coor- 
dinated effort is made toward the 
achievement of the plans set up and 
continuing appraisal is made of the 
results. 

This is democracy in action and 
at its best. It already has brought a 
higher degree of happiness and con- 
tentment to our people. Because it 
is so representative of the commu- 
nity, we believe that the Dowagiac 
Community Plan offers the best pos- 
sible solution to the many problems 
facing any community. 
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HAT are the characteristics 

of an effective guidance sys- 
tem for a modern secondary school? 
What technics may be used to iden- 
tify a good guidance program? How 
may guidance be improved? These 
are some of the questions that faced 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards when it sought 
to develop valid criteria for the evalu- 
ation of secondary schools.’ 

Through actual use of its material 
in more than 200 schools, the Coop- 
erative Study has found that two 
things need to be kept constantly in 
mind when evaluating a guidance 
program: (1) the guidance program 
must be evaluated in terms of the 
philosophy and objectives of the 
school and the needs of its pupils and 
community; (2) no one part of a 
school, particularly the guidance pro- 
gram, can be evaluated apart from a 
consideration of the entire school 
situation. 

The guidance program must be 
evaluated in terms of the educational 
philosophy held by the school, the 
specific educational objectives of the 
school, the particular needs of its 
pupils and the needs of the commu- 
nity (local, state, regional, national 
and international), which the school 





*For descriptions of other phases of this 
study, see earlier articles in this series in the 
November, December, January and February 
issues of The Nation's SCHOOLS. 


II. Basic Information Regarding the Pupil 


Appraising Guidance 


serves. Thus, a school whose educa- 
tional philosophy is directed at the 
training of leaders will have a differ- 
ent type of guidance from the school 
whose philosophy is based on the 
preservation of a democratic form of 
government. Or, the guidance pro- 
gram in a school trying solely to de- 
velop the intellectual or mental abil- 
ities of its pupils will differ from the 
program in a school trying to develop 
the emotional, social and cultural 
sides as well. 

The guidance program in a strict- 
ly college preparatory school should 
stress the educational aspect of guid- 
ance and, therefore, might in some 
cases be excused from devoting much 
effort to the vocational aspects of 
guidance. Similarly, a trade school 
might have mostly vocational guid- 
ance and little or no “college en- 
trance” guidance. The typical public 
school will need guidance of various 
sorts and will need a program that 
meets the needs, not of the majority 
groups of pupils only but of all the 
pupils. 

Taking an example from still an- 
other area, the guidance program in 
a school the pupils of which come 
largely from foreign born parents 
usually will need special adaptations 


A. PERMANENT CUMULATIVE RECORD 


2. A Correct Report of the Pupil’s Record 


CHECKLIST 

The permanent cumulative record includes such information as the following: 

(+) 1. Name, sex; date and place of birth (oO) 7. 

(+) 2. Name and location of school or schools at- (+) 8. 
tended 

(~) 3. Academic record for each year, with special (6) 9. 
note of particularly good or poor work 

(+) 4. Health record; serious or protracted illnesses (©) 10. 

(-) 5. Attendance and tardiness record; reasons for € 3 ds. 
excessive absence or tardiness (| » BZ. 

(©) 6. Conduct or citizenship record; explanation of 
unusual behavior 

EVALUATIONS 


(3) y. How well—qualitatively and quantitatively—is such information as the above provided? 


(2) 2. How extensively and effectively is it used for pupil guidance? 


Comments: 


Fig. 1—A sample section from “Evaluative Criteria,” as filled out for a particular school. 


Marked interests and abilities 

Names, dates, and scores on standard psycho- 
logical tests taken 

Names, dates and scores on standard achieve- 
ment tests taken in the past two years 

Personality trait ratings by several teachers 
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along the line of social and cultural 
guidance. The school whose com- 
munity has a strong and effective 
public health program will not need 
as much emphasis on health guid- 
ance in the secondary school as will 
the school whose community gener- 
ally neglects the health problem. 
Many more examples might be 
cited to illustrate the fact that per- 
sons attempting to evaluate a guid- 
ance program, whether the _prin- 
cipal, the counselor, a committee 
of teachers or someone outside the 
school, must understand the particu- 
lar philosophy and objectives of the 
school and the needs of the pupils 
and the community that it seeks to 
serve. Not only must the evaluator 
understand these factors as clearly 
as possible but he must evaluate the 
guidance program in terms of them. 
In a good school, guidance perme- 
ates the whole school and is affected 
by nearly every important aspect of 
the school. This fact must be kept 
constantly in mind by the evaluator. 
Guidance is not limited to the activ- 
ity that emanates from the office of 
the head counselor, if there is one, 
but includes all that activity on the 
part of the school, outside the more 
formal instruction in subject matter 
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fields, that has as its goal the devel- 
opment of the pupil’s personality and 
the better adaptation of the pupil 
to his surroundings in the school and 
in postschool life. The curriculum, 
pupil activities, library, instruction, 
staff, plant, and administration, all 
have real guidance implications. 

The guidance program cannot be 
adequately studied without consider- 
ing the curricular offerings of the 
school. The amount and nature of 
counseling necessary will vary with 
the number and variety of courses 
offered for the pupil’s choice. If the 
curriculum is characterized by a va- 
riety of survey and_ orientation 
courses, certain types of individual 
counseling may be eliminated. 

The pupil activity program has, of 
course, definite guidance implica- 
tions. If there is a good system of 
diagnostic counseling in a school, 
pupils with personality problems may 
often be guided into participation in 
pupil activities in which they may 
find opportunity for self-expression 
and development denied them in the 
classroom. The sponsors of pupil 
activities, because of their more in- 
formal relationship with pupils, are 
sometimes in a position to offer more 
effective help to pupils than are the 
formal counselors. 

The library has guidance implica- 
tions in at least two ways. The li- 
brarian is in a strategic position to 
direct the pupil’s reading so that 
it may contribute most effectively to 
the development of his personality 
and to the making of wise decisions. 
Even more obvious, of course, is the 
importance for the guidance program 
of the library materials that are avail- 
able. Most effective guidance is pos- 
sible in the school which offers its 
teachers a good selection of current 
literature on guidance and which 
offers pupils a variety of material, 
books, magazines, pamphlets, cata- 
logs and visual aids with regard to 
postsecondary educational _ institu- 
tions, vocational opportunities and re- 
quirements and personality problems. 

The method and type of instruc- 
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Fig. 2—Sample 
page from “Edu- 
cational Tempera- 
tures,” as filled out 
for the median 
secondary school. 


40% 


tion found in the school have a direct 
bearing on the guidance program. 
If the instruction is on a narrow sub- 
ject matter basis, with major empha- 
sis on slavish following of a textbook 
and upon memorizing an array of 
facts, little guidance is accomplished. 
But if the instruction is broader, 
showing relationships between sub- 
ject matter fields, requiring the pupil 
to organize much of his own mate- 
rial without the textbook crutch, and 
with emphasis on the development 
of methods of attack and of attitudes 
and appreciations, much of which 
might otherwise devolve upon the 
counselor is taken care of in the in- 
structional program. 

The training, qualifications and 
conditions of service of the entire 
school staff have a great deal to do 
with the effectiveness of the guidance 
program. Whether full-time special- 
ly trained counselors are available to 
coordinate the guidance program or 
not, much guidance from a func- 
tional point of view is done in most 
schools by the classroom staff. 

Even the school plant has its guid- 
ance implications. In one school the 
counselor has a small private office, 
attractively furnished so as to put a 
troubled pupil at ease. In another 
school the counselor has a desk in the 
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suite of administrative offices in such 
a position that attendance clerks, sec- 
retaries and others must pass through 
continually to get to the principal’s 
inner office. It is obvious in which 
situation the pupils will feel free to 
talk over difficult problems. 

In many schools the principal is 
directly responsible for what guid- 
ance there is. This is particularly 
true, of course, in smaller schools. 
Whether or not the administrative 
staff is engaged extensively in guid- 
ance, however, the attitude of the 
administration toward guidance is 
one of the most important factors to 
be considered. Whether teachers are 
given sufficient time to have personal 
contacts with pupils or whether they 
are heavily loaded with teaching, 
whether orientation and survey 
courses are to be included in the cur- 
riculum, whether assemblies have 
guidance value, whether teachers are 
selected on the basis of their under- 
standing of pupil problems as well as 
on subject matter mastery, these and 
many other questions depend to a 
considerable extent upon the attitude 
of the administration toward guid- 
ance. If the principal is thoroughly 
convinced of the place of guidance at 
the heart of the educational program, 
the school will be likely to do a 
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creditable job even under adverse 
conditions. 

It should be clear from the fore- 
going that the Cooperative Study’s 
method of evaluating the guidance 
program in a school must be a func- 
tional one. The methods used must 
be such that they have as high a 
degree of objectivity as possible and 
yet do not presuppose any particular 
type of organization of the guidance 
program. They should consider not 
only the work carried on by the for- 
mal counselor, if there is one, but 
also the effectiveness of all aspects 
of guidance in the school as they 
actually relate to the pupil and his 
needs. 

In an effort to develop a method of 
evaluation that would meet these re- 
quirements, the staff of the Coopera- 
tive Study examined a large number 
of committee reports, research 
studies, monographs and similar ma- 
terial bearing on all phases of the 
school problem, including guidance. 
This material was abstracted and or- 
ganized into a set of criteria to use in 
identifying a good guidance system. 
These tentative criteria were sub- 
mitted to numerous educators for 
study and for suggestions on im- 
provements. 


Criteria Revised Two Times 


After further revision the criteria 
were printed, along with those de- 
veloped for other areas of the school 
program (curriculum, pupil activ- 
ities, library, instruction, outcomes, 
staff, plant and administration), and 
tried out in 200 secondary schools, 
carefully selected so as to be typical 
of varying philosophies and varying 
pupil population problems and typi- 
cal of American schools generally. At 
the end of this year of tryout and 
experimentation, the criteria were 
further revised. 

The present material for use in 
evaluating the guidance program of 
a school consists of one 16 page sec- 
tion of the “Evaluative Criteria,” 
containing check lists and evalua- 
tions on various phases of the guid- 
ance program and one page of “Edu- 
cational Temperatures,” which pro- 
vides a graphic method of portraying 
the evaluations made in the “Evalua- 
tive Criteria.” The material is organ- 
ized as indicated in the following 
outline: 


Articulation between school and lower 
schools that send pupils to it 
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Basic information regarding pupil 
Permanent cumulative record: (1) 
information regarding pupil’s home 
and family, (2) report of pupil’s 
record (Fig. 1), (3) record of 
pupil’s physical and health status, 
(4) record of pupil’s psychological 
and other traits, (5) reports of 
progress 
Other matters of record 
Nature and use of records and re- 
ports 
Operation of the guidance program 
General organization 
School organization and program 
Registration and pupil load 
Problems of the future 
Social and civic relationships 
Personal problems 
Additional means and materials used 
in guidance 
Postschool relationships 
Selection of the postsecondary school 
Adaptation to and success in civic 
and social life 
Obtaining employment 
Results of guidance 
Guidance staff 
Pupils per counselor 
Preparation and qualifications 
Improvement in service 
Supplementary data 
General summary 
General evaluation of the guidance 
service 
One section of the “Evaluative Cri- 
teria,” showing part of the check 
lists and evaluations for the perma- 
nent cumulative record, is repro- 
duced, as filled out for a particular 
school, in figure 1. This is only one 
of five sections devoted to the desir- 
able contents of a permanent cumula- 
tive record. This section has to do 
only with a report of the pupil’s rec- 
ord; other sections outline the desir- 
able information relative to the pu- 
pil’s home and family, physical and 
health status, psychological and 
other traits and reports of progress. 
The use of the plus sign in the 
check list indicates that those items, 
characteristics or functions are pres- 
ent to a satisfactory degree in the 
school that is being evaluated. Use of 
the minus means that those items are 
present to some extent but are not 
entirely satisfactory. Use of the zero 
means that those items are absent 
entirely or, if present, are unsatisfac- 
tory. After the evaluator, whether 
he is the principal, the head coun- 
selor or someone from outside the 
school, has checked each item in the 
check list he makes the indicated 
evaluations, using a five point scale 
ranging from 5, highly satisfactory, 





or practically perfect, to 1, very poor. 
In the case illustrated in figure 1 
the evaluator felt that the informa- 
tion provided on the card was about 
average in quantity and quality, as 
indicated by the 3, but that its ex- 
tensive and effective use for pupil 
guidance was distinctly below aver- 
age, as indicated by the 2. 


“Mercury” Is Indicative 


In order to make easier the inter- 
pretation of the 47 evaluations on 
guidance, they are grouped together 
into eight summary scores and each 
one is portrayed graphically on “edu- 
cational thermometers” as illustrated 
for a particular school in figure 2. 
The height of the “mercury” in each 
thermometer indicates the relative 
height of the score of the school be- 
ing evaluated, while the initialed 
norms on each side of the scale 
make it possible to compare this 
standing with that of other schools 
of the same geographical region, the 
same size, the same type of control 
and the same accreditation status. 

Even more important than this 
comparison of one school with an- 
other, however, is the comparison of 
one thermometer with another for 
the same school. Diagnosis of the 
school’s strong and weak points 
should be the first step toward im- 
provement. The principal of the 
school illustrated in figure 2, for ex- 
ample, can see at a glance that the 
articulation of his school with the 
lower schools, the actual operation of 
its guidance program and its treat- 
ment of postschool relationships are 
definitely below average, while the 
improvement in service of its guid- 
ance staff is decidedly superior. 

It is recognized, of course, that 
the criteria are not perfect, that 
they never will be. It is impossible 
to measure perfectly an area char- 
acterized by so much that is intang- 
ible and personal. Considerable evi- 
dence exists, however, as a result of 
the Cooperative Study’s experimental 
program, to support the belief that 
the present criteria, when used as 
recommended, are moderately ade- 
quate as a measure of achievement 
and are highly stimulating to im- 
provement of the characteristics and 
functions evaluated. 

The Cooperative Study feels that 
this method, if properly used, will 
enable a school to make a satisfactory 
analysis of its guidance organization. 
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UBLIC schools and other non 

profit educational institutions are 
generally exempted from taxation, 
both state and federal, upon their 
property and transactions. This, of 
course, amounts to an old and well- 
established governmental policy, but 
the taxing power is so essential to 
the existence of government that 
exemptions never exist by implica- 
tion but must always have their 
origin in explicit statutes. Most 
courts hold that such statutes are to 
be construed narrowly to exclude all 
cases not falling unmistakably within 
their scope. Thus it happens that 
occasionally even public schools find 
some of their property is taxable or 
some of their activities are subject 
to taxation. 

In recent years many states have 
enacted general retail sales taxes, and 
a few cases indicate that some of the 
legislatures either forgot to provide 
for the exemption of public school 
activities or failed to do so in a way 
that would stand the test of litiga- 
tion. For example, a Kentucky de- 
cision in 1934 held that although 
purchases for the use of public 
schools or other educational or char- 
itable institutions were exempt from 
the Kentucky sales tax, all schools 
must collect and pay the tax “when 
engaged in the activity of merchant 
or seller.” 


Kansas Sales Tax Applies 


A later Kansas decision is 
sweeping, holding that public schools 
are obligated to pay the taxes im- 
posed by the Kansas sales tax act of 
1937, both when purchasing equip- 
ment or supplies for extracurricular 
activities or when buying any ar- 
ticle for subsequent resale, and when 


more 


selling such articles or tickets of ad- 
mission to athletic contests, literary 
musical dramatic 
entertainments, dances, parties, lec- 
ture courses or any other activities 
where admission fees are charged or 
sales are made. 


events, recitals, 
This conclusion was 


‘City of Covington v. State Tax Commission, 
257 Ky. 84, 77 S. W. (2d) 386 (1934). 


Taxes on School Activities 


reached despite an exemption clause 
in the tax act which expressly excepts 
gross receipts from educational ac- 
tivities where the entire amount of 
such receipts is expended for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Fixing its attention chiefly upon 
the sales of confectionery and soda 
pop in connection with some of the 
school events, the court declared such 
transactions must be held taxable. 
After asserting further that expendi- 
tures for school parties, picnics and 





Occasionally even public 
schools find some of their 
property or some of their 
activities subject to taxa- 
tion, since tax exemptions 
do not exist by implica- 
tion but must have their 
origins in explicit statutes 





dances could not be said to be for 
educational purposes within the ex- 
emption, the opinion concludes that 
all school activities, even including 
the publication and sale of school 
newspapers, are generally inextrica- 
bly interwoven in their control and 
financial management so that no dis- 
tinction among them for purposes of 
the tax act is practicable. Obviously 
the last named conclusion is of doubt- 
ful validity. 

One of the judges dissented vigor- 
ously, expressing his belief that the 
exemption of “gross receipts from 
educational activities” should em- 
brace all the transactions in question. 
Said he, “Does the fact that an activ- 
ity is entertaining rob it of its educa- 
tional features?” He added an elo- 


“State Tax Commission v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Holton et al. (Board of Education of 


Parsons et al., Interveners), 146 Kan. 722, 73 


P. (2d) 49, 115 A. L. R. 1401 (1937). 






M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


quent and convincing argument for 
the educational value of school 
dances and of parties conducted by 
such school organizations as_ the 
Hi-Y clubs and the girl reserves. 

The moral of the Kansas tale is 
that when sales taxes or other new 
types of taxes having a possible ap- 
plication to school activities are en- 
acted, care may well be taken to see 
that the draft contains an explicit 
and unequivocal exemption clause 
covering these enterprises, unless the 
legislature positively chooses to adopt 
the policy of taxing them. 

A straw in the wind indicating 
that educational institutions are ex- 
empt from the local sales tax in the 
national metropolis comes in the 
form of a decision upholding the ex- 
emption of New York University 
from the New York City sales tax, 
under a clause which excepts “re- 
ceipts from sales or services by or to 
semipublic institutions,” and defines 
as semipublic “those charitable and 
religious institutions which are sup- 
ported wholly or in part by public 
subscriptions or endowment and are 
not organized or operated for profit.” 
The university is exempt from the 
tax, both on receipts from its sales 
and on the amount of its purchases 
of tangible personal property within 
the city.* 


Rule Football Big Business 


For several years the federal gov- 
ernment has required the proprietors 
of commercial amusement enterprises 
to collect and to pay a tax on their 
sales of admission tickets. Whether 
this tax should apply to state univer- 
sity football games has been litigated 
in several federal courts for some 
four years and has finally been de- 
cided by the U. S. Supreme Court in 
an opinion holding that these athletic 
contests, primarily for exhibition 





*New York University v. Taylor, Comptroller, 
251 App. Div. 444, 296 N. Y. S. 848 (1937), 
afirmed without opinion in 276 N. Y. 
12 N. E. (2d) 606 (1938). 
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No clattering footsteps...no hiding places 


for dirt ...mo expensive maintenance! 


Nairn Sealex Linoleum is quiet and resilient underfoot. It has a 
perfectly smooth surface, easy to keep spotlessly clean. And this 
ideal classroom floor is a real money-saver, too! Installed in old 
or new buildings with no expensive preparation. And Nairn 
Sealex Linoleum gives years of heaviest duty service. There’s 
never any need for costly refinishing! 

Installed by authorized contractors, Nairn Sealex Linoleum is 


guaranteed. Write for free literature now! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


Vol. 23, No. 4, April 1939 


Object lesson in modern kindergarten floors. Clock 
dial and simple figures have been custom-cut from 
Plain Color Linoleums in this specially designed 
Nairn Sealex Floor. 
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purposes, constitute a business sub- 
ject to the tax.* 

This does not deny that the uni- 
versity is an agency of the state or 
that the conduct of athletics is an 
essential part of the state’s educational 
function; it merely holds that when 
such activities are conducted in a 

*Allen v. Regents of University System of 
Georgia, 58 S. Ct. 980 (1938), reversing Page 


v. Same, 93 F. (2d) 887, which affirmed 18 F. 
Supp. 62, conforming to 81 F. (2d) 577, re- 
versing 10 F. Supp. 901. 


manner and on a scale comparable 
to other taxable business enterprises 
the fact that they are operated by a 
state does not make them immune 
from the federal tax. 

The question of taxation of real 
property owned by public school 
districts seldom if ever arises except 
in connection with property not ac- 
tually used as a part of the school 
plant. We are not considering here 
the matter of special local assess- 





So the Public Will Know 


~~. pictures and an anni- 
versary! What a combination 
for directing the interest of the pub- 
lic to its schools! This trio of medi- 
ums was recently employed success- 
fully by the Quarryville School 
District, Quarryville, Pa., in center- 
ing attention upon an annual open 
house program. 

In assembling suggestions for this 
program the discovery was made 
that it was the fortieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Quarryville 
High School. This idea was at once 
adopted and open house day was 
made an anniversary event. 

“Forty Years of Progress,” was the 
appropriate title chosen for a booklet 
designed to arouse public interest. 
With this title there was pictured on 
the cover the development of the 
school building program, traced from 
a small two room building in 1898 
to a large modern structure in 1938. 
The files of the local newspaper fur- 
nished the pictures of the early build- 
ings. 

The next step was the compilation 
of a list of graduates, faculty mem- 
bers and school directors for the di- 
rectory section of the booklet. The 
school files furnished this informa- 
tion, except for the early years. Once 
again the newspaper files supplied 
the missing data, since it was the cus- 
tom of the local newspaper to cover 
each commencement in detail. 

When it was advertised through 
the school that a booklet of this na- 
ture was being distributed, practically 
everyone whose name appeared in it 
was interested in attending the pro- 
gram. The appearance of the book- 
let with all the names of graduates, 
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GEORGE A. SMITH 


Supervising Principal, Quarryville, Pa. 


teachers and directors recalled many 
class associations, as well as teacher 
and director relations. One aged lady 
of the community reported that she 
had attended every commencement 
of the last forty years and had some- 
thing of interest to relate concerning 
most of them. An elderly man, a 
former school director, recalled hav- 
ing presented the diplomas to the 
first graduating class. Practically 
every name recalled for someone as- 
sociations with the school and, in 
consequence, the book had a great 
influence in centering interest in this 
particular open house celebration. 

To catch the attention of each par- 
ent and each child associated with 
the school, one large picture of the 
entire pupil enrollment was arranged 
along with the building pictures on 
the cover of the booklet. 

A spread in the center of the book- 
let was used to depict the major 
activities of the school. A local pho- 
tographer made a number of inex- 
pensive miniature “candid camera 
shots” of activities that had the most 
appeal. From the miniatures, 12 of 
the most representative activity pic- 
tures were enlarged and reproduced. 
This cross-section of the life of the 
school, shown in pictures with short 
catchy captions, acquainted the vis- 
itors with the work of the school. 

The booklet proved so interesting 
that many persons who attended the 
program requested extra copies for 
their friends who were unable to 
attend. Among the 700 parents and 
friends who visited the school there 
was a general expression of appre- 
ciation for the opportunity to in- 
spect it. 


ments for street paving, water mains 
and similar improvements, because 
technically these are not general 
taxes. School plants are often held 
to be subject to them. 

Two recent cases disclose variation 
among the states regarding the tax- 
ability of school property not actually 
used for school purposes. A lot on 
a street corner in Evanston, IIl., was 
purchased by the local township 
school trustees fifty years ago and 
used as a school site until 1925, when 
the school was moved elsewhere. 
Thereafter the trustees entered into 
a 99 year lease granting the use of 
the premises to a private party. By 
1936 the lot contained two valuable 
buildings, housing a theater and a 
retail store, and the lessee was pay- 
ing into the township school funds an 
annual rental of $22,500. The taxing 
authorities assessed both the lease- 
hold and the fee-simple ownership 
of the property, and the latter was 
held to be properly taxable against 
the school district as owner. Said 
the supreme court of Illinois: “The 
property was not devoted to school 
purposes and was subject to tax- 
ation.” 

An opposite conclusion was reached 
in the same year in a somewhat sim- 
ilar case in South Dakota. Here a 
school district acquired a residence 
property in satisfaction of the lia- 
bility of a former treasurer in cus- 
tody of its funds and proceeded to 
rent the property and to add the 
income to the school funds. When 
the county tax authorities sought to 
assess the property, it was held to be 
exempt under a statutory exemption 
of property belonging to “municipal 
corporations,” and the question of 
whether the school district had ac- 
quired it lawfully was not allowed 
to be raised collaterally.® 

Probably exemption of such prop- 
erty when temporarily in the hands 
of a public school district is readily 
justifiable, but whether permanent 
exemption should be granted is a 
question involving far-reaching issues 
of social policy which require us to 
decide whether we shall encourage 
public school corporations to enter 
into competition with the private real 
estate business. 


*People ex rel. Gill, County Collector, v. 
Trustees of Schools et al., (Ill.), 4 N. E. (2d) 
16 (1936). 

*Egan Independent Consolidated School Dis- 
trict No. 1 v. Minnehaha County, (S. D.), 270 
N. W. 527, 108 A. L. R. 572 (1936). 
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INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL BUSES.. 
First Choice for Safe, Low-Cost Transportation 


Every community is interested in the choice of buses 
intended to carry children to and from school. Fathers 
and mothers want the same degree of comfort and 
safety for their children on the road as has been pro- 
vided in the building that houses them during the 
school day. They want costs kept down to the mini- 


mum, but there must be no sacrifice of safety. 


International School Buses meet the most exacting 


requirements. They have powerful, economical 6-cyl- 





inder International engines. Quick-acting hydraulic 
One of the many attractive bus body types available for ae) ‘ : ’ 
International chassis—built by Bender. brakes assure smooth, positive braking in all kinds of 
weather. Full vision; convenient controls; easy steer- 
ing; elimination of rumble; insulation against heat, 
cold, and fumes; comfortable seats; approved seating 
arrangements; and smart styling inside and out are 


features that make these buses the best buy. 


The nearby International dealer or Company-owned 
branch will be happy to go over your bus problems 


with you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 





Careful workmanship, comfort, simplicity of design, and “arch- 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
built” safety are features of this International Bus with Hicks body. 
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Children ride in dependable equipment when they travel in International Buses provide low-cost transportation the year 
International Buses. This body is made by Superior. around. This body, built by Wayne, is one of many types avail- 
able for International chassis. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SCHOOL BUSES 
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uilt for the Band 


JAMES C. HARPER 


Band Director, Lenoir, N. C. 


HE school band has always 
done a good deal of hard work 
which has been nullified by condi- 
tions beyond its control. Both in the 
curricular and the extracurricular 
fields it usually was organized after 
buildings had been completed and 
other school activities were comfort- 
ably established with the result that 
the late-comer took what was left. 
The chief concern was that the 
band must not disturb its school 
neighbors, and little thought or ex- 
pense was devoted to providing 
working conditions that would en- 
sure the greatest return for the labor 
of teacher and pupil. Happily this 
condition is changing and today 
school bands are producing greater 
return for the budget allotted. 


The high school at Lenoir, N. C., 


has recently completed a three story 
fireproof building that provides for 
teaching efficiency and for the com- 
fort of band pupils. Those occurr- 
ences that delay, interrupt and dis- 
turb have been foreseen and much 
thought has been devoted to han- 
dling pupil traffic. 

Acoustics is a major point in school 
instrumental music and every care 
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has been taken to ensure ideal acous- 
tical arrangements. Ceilings in halls, 
practice rooms, library, office and 
even in toilets and locker rooms are 
treated with a good grade of acous- 
tical tile. The tile also is used on 
part of the wall in the band rehearsal 
room. Treatment of the rehearsal 
room ceiling is considered doubly 
important and a more expensive cork 
surface is used there. Partition walls 
between practice rooms and between 
band rehearsal room and library are 
of gypsum as this was considered 
lighter, fireproof and more effective 
acoustically. Ceiling height and the 
proportions of rooms have been con- 
sidered in the light of their acoustical 
properties. 

Light switches and fuse plugs are 
carefully placed where they are un- 
der lock and key or where the 
presence of a teacher prevents tam- 
pering. A two-way communication 
system allows the director in his 
office to tune to a station in any room 
in the building. Thus he may listen 
to practice going on at any point 
and may do actual teaching, explain- 
ing errors and how to correct them. 


Bad playing habits are stopped be- 


This three story building was 
built for the band at Lenoir High 
School, Lenoir, N. C. The cost of 
that part of the building that is 
finished and in use was $40,000. 
Located on a hillside, the front of 
the first floor opens onto street 
level. In the rear the second 
floor opens onto the school yard. 


fore they progress far enough to be- 
come hard problems. 

The librarian on the third floor 
may call the office by buzzer and 
have the communication system 
tuned to her station in order to ask 
some simple question and to get a 
prompt answer. Otherwise she 
would have to run down two flights 
of stairs and then back up the same 
stairways. An outside telephone call 
to the office may often be relayed 
over the microphone and the mes- 
sage delivered without the pupil 
musician so much as having to lay 
down his instrument. 

Air conditioning machinery has 
not yet been installed, but space has 
been provided for it and all the con- 
duits are in the walls so the later 
installation will be a simple matter. 
The same is true of the freight ele- 
vator. The shaft is there and the 
power wiring is in the conduit in the 
walls. Incidentally the walls of the 
building also carry rigid conduits 
containing the proper wiring for 
radio reception, radio broadcasting 
and the class gong system. The cable 
is of a size to carry not only the 
present load but also that of future 
additional units of the plant. 

Lighting is indirect and is ample 
for every pupil need. The heating 
plant is designed for both present 
and future requirements. A mechan- 
ical stoker saves fuel and reduces the 
demands on the janitor’s time. Ven- 
tilation is efficient and special con- 
struction insulates against heat in 
summer and heat escape in winter. 

The band building is laid out so 
that buffer rooms, such as the library 
and class theory room, are placed on 
the side nearest the academic build- 
ing while the band rehearsal room 
and the majority of the practice 
rooms front on the school athletic 
field. This plan scatters the sound 
where it will do no harm since most 
of the practice is done at a time of 
day when the field is not in use. 
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W NO PICTURES- 





Iw that expression lies the key to the value of the B&L Balopticon as a 
teaching tool. Pictures bring a new and more vivid reality to words, 
translating lessons into a language every pupil can understand. Students 
of every age, from kindergarten to post-graduate course, learn with less 
effort and more enjoyment when a B&L Ba/opticon is used to supplement 


lectures and reading. 





Write for B&L Catalog E-11 describing the complete line of Balopticons 
for every teaching need. Address Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 689 St. 
Paul St., Rochester, New York. 


‘ ‘ 
Above, Model B Balopticon for B { \ | | { | ( : £) ME B 
lantern slide projection. 


Below, Model BDT, the same FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH & LOMB 


as model B but with a con- GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION «© © «© © © &© #@ @ @ ees 
venient tilting base. 
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This nearness to the athletic ground 
also holds an advantage at times 
when the band plays for football 
games and other athletic events. 
The building is on a hillside and 
the front door of the first floor opens 
onto level. At the back, the 
second floor opens onto the school 


street 


yard, thus giving ground level exits 
both first and floors. 
Adequate fire escapes provide exits 


from second 
from second and third floor levels. 
While building design reduces dis- 
turbance to academic teaching, the 
distance to the main high school 
plant is short and pupils come and 
go at regular class periods on 
schedule. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating and a band building is best 
tested by A notable improve- 
ment in band precision and in ac- 
curacy of pitch and technic was 
noticed as soon as the building was 
put in Tones are no longer 


blurred by echoes and both teachers 


use. 


use. 


and pupils hear the tones as they are, 
not distorted by faults in the room. 
A manifest pride in the new build- 
ing and a sense of responsibility for 
it have been apparent and the whole 
band has taken a step forward in 
morale and industry. Time is saved 
in freedom of interruption. Band 
work has gained a new dignity in 
the eyes of pupils and of community. 

The cost of the part of the plant 
that is finished and in use is $40,000. 
This could have been reduced some- 
what by planning only for the build- 


ing as it stands at the present time. 
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Central Supply for Small Schools 


J. E. CLETTENBERG 


Superintendent, Palatine, IIl. 


ORMERLY each faculty mem- 

ber of the Palatine Elementary 
School, Palatine, Ill., ordered his own 
classroom supplies, which were 
stored by each teacher in his home- 
room supply closet. Often unused 
school paper accumulated year after 
year while teachers continued to re- 
quest their usual supply of materials. 
Occasionally one teacher would re- 
order a commodity that other teach- 
ers had in excess. 

This individualized system for the 
purchase of school supplies bound 
tax money rigidly and inefficiently. 
Such a loose purchasing policy in 
operation over a long period of time 
hindered the adoption and use of 
newer types of school supplies that 
reflect a progressive educational pro- 
gram. 

At the end of the 1936-37 school 
year the surplus supplies were col- 
lected in a centralized storeroom 
which had been built for that pur- 
pose. The teachers’ supply orders for 
the subsequent school year were re- 
quested and checked against the sup- 
plies on hand. Such a wealth of pa- 
per had been collected that it was 
unnecessary to order any more for 
six months. Even now the needs of 
the school for poster paper of many 
hues may be supplied for two or 


ye 
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The band library provides ample facilities for filing many musical scores. 
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three years to come by unused or- 
ders on hand. 

Until the available paper supply 
was exhausted, a record was main- 
tained of teachers’ needs through 
written requisitions for supplies, in- 
formation that was used later in 
drawing up bids. Just to mention an 
instance of thrift among the 
eral articles, paste was purchased in 
gallon instead of quart jars, thereby 
reducing the cost by one third. More- 
over, when paper was bought savings 
were effected through the purchase 
of paper in large size sheets. It was 
cut down to proper size by means of 
a paper cutter already owned by the 
school. When the year 1936-37 ended, 
the school had saved about $50. 

By 1937-38 the gradual changes in 
the school’s purchase and distribution 
of supplies resulted in a completely 
organized and centralized system. 
The amounts and kinds of paper 
used by different rooms and depart- 
ments for the entire year were a mat- 
ter of record, because written requisi- 
tions for nearly two years had been 
checked against teachers’ yearly or- 
ders. Now the school, calculating its 
yearly supply needs on factual in- 
formation, drew up specifications for 
all supplies and submitted them to 
a number of companies. Purchases 
were made on the basis of price, al- 
though quality was not sacrificed. 


Sev- 


The faculty approved this gradual 
change because the savings were di- 
verted into school equipment form- 
erly believed to be too expensive. 

Because educational practices re- 
quire larger allowances of materials 
and supplies, centralization of school 
purchasing on a yearly basis offers 
the small district the possibility of 
improving its educational service. 
There is no reason why centralized 
purchasing can not be extended be- 
yond the single school unit to em- 
brace adjacent school districts, be- 
cause their combined ability to buy 
in larger quantities will result in 
lower prices to the participating 
schools. In order to allay suspicion 
of misuse of tax funds, each partici- 
pating board may have one member 
on a central purchasing committee. 
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STORAGE COOLERS for main kitchens and 
store rooms. Any size and design, to meet 
your specifications. Controlled refrigera- 
tion supplied by G-E Conditioned- Air 
Cooling Uaits or Spinner Finned Coils. 








of CIRCULATING DRINK- 
iad ING WATER SYSTEMS 
- to fit any size and 
=. om type of installation. 
. Regardless of the 
=m amount of cooled 
—¢—-— ——} = water which must be 
as circulated, there is a 
General Electric 
system that exactly 
fills the need. 




















BOTTLED BEVERAGE COOLERS AND 
STORAGE CHESTS. With and without 


dry storage compartments. 4 models. 


























“REACH-IN REFRIGERATORS with G-E 
Conditioned-Air Cooling Units or 
combination Ice Maker and Cooling 
Unit. Self-contained and ‘‘remote”’ 
refrigerating units. All sizes. 


WATER COOLERS in 
8 different models 
—for bottled water 
and city water 
service. Faucet and 
bubbler types. All 
are equipped with 
Stainless Steel 
Cooling Chamber. 





LOW TEMPERATURE ICE CREAM BULK AND CUBE ICE MAKERS. From 75 


OR FOOD STORAGE CABINETS, all 
sizes and capacities. 





lbs. ice capacity to 1000 Ibs. or over. 





for ever 


®@ General Electric offers a complete line of 
modern refrigeration equipment for your 
school. Installation is individually planned 
by experts to fit into any new or modern- 
ization program, however large or small. 
A survey of your requirements will be made 
without charge or obligation. Investigate 
NOW the opportunities to save money and 
make money with modern electric refriger- 
ation by General Electric! Phone your near- 
est G-E Dealer or write today to General 
Electric Co., Commercial Refrigeration 
Section NS4, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THR-R- 
R-R-IFTY POWER By THE FAMOUS 


GE SCOTCH GIANT 


Y type of installation, 





GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
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Merit Wins Clerical Jobs 


NEW plan of selecting school 

clerks in the school district of 
Erie, Pa., promises to solve many 
problems, according to C. Herman 
superintendent of schools. 
Under this new system 125 appli- 
cants have taken the examinations 
and have reported for interviews be- 
fore a committee of three. 

“We shall soon discover features 
of our plan needing revision,” Mr 
Grose explains, “and it is our thought 
to change it as rapidly as we have 
evidence that it can be improved.” 

Under the heading “Appointment 
of Clerks,” the new regulations state: 

“After July 1, 1938, all clerks em- 
ployed in the administration offices, 
school offices, child study depart- 
ment, dental clinics and delinquent 
tax office shall be appointed from an 
eligibility list prepared as provided 
by the plan of which this rule is a 
part. 


Grose, 


Ranking by Eligibility 

“Appointments shall be made 
from the list upon recommendation 
of the superintendent or secretary 
and approval of the board of school 
directors. Applicants shall be recom- 
mended in the order of their ranking 
from the eligibility list except in the 
case of positions which demand spe- 
cial qualifications not possessed by 
the person next in the order for ap- 
pointment. Complete information 
shall be given to the board of school 
directors in regard to any recommen- 
dation which involves variation from 
the list. The superintendent shall 
recommend candidates for all posi- 
tions under his supervision; the sec- 
retary shall recommend candidates 
for all positions in the business of- 
fice.” 

Rules to be followed in the prepa- 
ration of the eligibility list for the 
first time are: “Annually, in the 
month of July, the superintendent 
shall apply the approved plan for 
the preparation of an eligibility list 
on which shall be included in order 
of their ranking the names of all ap- 
plicants who qualify for appointment 
and comply with the requirements 
of the adopted procedure used to 
rank candidates.” 

By a second method, applicants are 
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ranked on the basis of the following 
schedule of points: 

1. All applicants who meet the 
minimum qualification standards 
shall be given 100 points, which will 
serve as a base to which extra points 
shall be added according to merit. 

2. Five points shall be allowed for 
each complete year of academic edu- 
cation above the secondary level up 
to a maximum of four years. 

3. Five points shall be allowed for 
each year of successful experience up 
to a maximum of three years, pro- 
vided such experience has been 
gained in work of the same kind or 
in a closely related field. 

4. A maximum of 50 points shall 
be allocated to personal qualities as 
evidenced in a personal interview, the 
interview to be conducted by a com- 
mittee of three persons who shall 
record their evaluation on an objec- 
tively determined scale. The ratings 
submitted by the three committee 
members shall be averaged to deter- 
mine the number of points to be 
awarded to the applicant. 

5. A maximum of 15 points shall 
be allocated to personal qualities as 
evidenced by statements made by 
references submitted by the appli- 
cant. References shall be limited to 
former teachers and employers. 

6. One-half, or 100 points, of an ap- 
plicant’s rating above the base shall 
be determined by tests designed to 
reveal specific knowledge of subject 
matter necessary for the efficient per- 
formance of the work to be done. 
The examinations shall include the 
following: English, spelling, writing, 
commercial arithmetic, accuracy in 
checking, shorthand, typewriting and 
general ability. 

The minimum qualifications ac- 
count for 100 points maximum; prep- 
aration is rated 20 points maximum; 
experience, 15 points maximum; in- 
terview, 50 points maximum; refer- 
ences, 15 points maximum, and 
specific knowledge of subject mat- 
ter, 100 points maximum, making a 
total of 300 points maximum. 

Minimum qualification standards 
prerequisite to examination are: (1) 
graduation from a four year second- 


ary school; (2) scholastic rank in the 
upper half of the class; (3) a mini- 
mum of 18 years and a maximum 
age of 35 years; (4) residence in Erie 
for two years immediately preceding 
the time of examination, and (5) the 
status of an unmarried woman. 

Under Article IV, entitled “Ad- 
ministration,” the superintendent of 
schools is required to complete the 
following tasks: 

Prepare copies of the adopted plan 
and distribute them to all persons 
who have applications for clerical 
work on file and to all persons mak- 
ing such application hereafter. 

Devise an application blank to be 
used in obtaining necessary informa- 
tion for ranking applicants. 


Administrative Tasks 


Devise such other forms as are 
needed, including a report from ref- 
erences and a chart for the inter- 
view committee. 

Appoint a committee of three 
members to conduct the interviews. 

Designate a person to select, ad- 
minister and score the examinations 
used to determine specific knowledge 
of subject matter. 

Present the completed eligibility 
list to the board of directors by 
August 1 each year. 

Notify applicants of their stand- 
ing on the eligibility list before 
August 1. 

Conditions of appointment are as 
follows: 

1. All clerks appointed under the 
provisions of this plan shall serve a 
probationary period of three months 
after which they shall be retained in 
service if their work is satisfactory. 

2. All appointments shall be for 
the duration of the current school 
year with reappointment annually 
if recommended by the administra- 
tion head under whom they are em- 
ployed. 

3. The adopted salary schedule 
shall be applied in the determination 
of the initial salary and annual in- 
crements. 

4. Transfers may be made at any 
time if recommended by the admin- 
istrative head. 
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HoBaRT MIXERS OFFER YOU ENDLESS 
OPPORTUNITIES TO IMPROVE and SAVE! 


FOODS.--: 
N MENUS a 
TIME AND EXPENSE 





UALITY OF 
VARIETY ! 
D PREPARING 


IMPROVE THE @ 
puT GREATER 
REDUCE FOO 


ARE YOU GETTING THE MOST out of electric mixing equipment? 
Modern HOBART MIXERS in every size are designed and built for the 
WIDEST range of food preparing tasks. Take the Bench Type Model 
A-200 as an example. In its capacity for beating, whipping, mashing or stir- 
ring, you have “two mixers in one’’—with 20-qt. and 12-qt. Bowls inter- 
changeable—performing smaller jobs or heavier work equally well. And 
in addition, this compact Mixer operates LARGE SIZE Attachments for 
chopping meats, slicing and shredding vegetables and fruits, straining 


soups, extracting fruit juices, grinding coffee . . . and numerous other tasks. 
| hes the eg apa LINE, mont — (or — Model A-200 
ination) to fit your particular needs. Let us tell you “TWO MIXERS 


about its special features and advantages. Use coupon. 


IN ONE!” 








Meat & 
a | 
cheoou Soup Strainer ; Juice 
© Cotenter Vegetable Slicer Extractor 





A MODEL FOR 
ANY SIZE KITCHEN 


Three bench type models, from 
10 to 20-quart capacities; four 
floor type Mixers, from 30-quart 
up to the four-speed, 80-110-quart 
capacity Super Mixer. 


HOBART 1004 Penn Ave., Troy, Ohi 
FOOD SERVICE MACHINES  iieihitodsesaetest st heeetastcren 





WE Mixers and General Purpose Kitchen Machines. 

HB Potato Peelers HB Dishwashers and Glasswashers 
MB Kitchen Slicers [MJ Food Cutters J Air Whips 

HE KITCHENAID Household Mixers (C"¢a™ Whippers) mn 
MB KITCHENAID Coffee Mills for the Home 
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The School Cafeteria 





Choice, Care and Cost of Uniforms 


NIFORMS are the foundation 
U for sensible dress for cafeteria 
The cafeteria worker’s 
outfit should consist of suitable type 


employes. 


of dress, some device to hold the hair 
back and in place and the working 
apron. The pupil worker’s outfit is 
the working apron and the headband. 

Before we go shopping, let us con- 
sider what qualities are desired in the 
material of the uniform. It should be 
washable, of course, because it will 
tubbed. The cloth in 
dresses, coats and aprons must be 


have to be 


durable, for only then can it be de- 
pended upon to give the wear re- 
quired by an economical buyer. 
Durability, appearance and washabil- 
ity, therefore, are the main factors to 
be considered. 

Replies to questions sent to manu- 
facturers of uniforms indicate that 
twill or cotton suiting is perhaps the 
most durable and is the ideal fabric 
for heavy duty. Poplin and broad- 
cloth look well and are better for 
women’s uniforms. 


Garments Should Be Comfortable 


The worker’s dress or coat should 
be selected with regard to comfort. 
Tight clothing either for walking or 
for working is a hindrance. Such 
garments should not take much time 
to put on or off and should have the 
minimum of fastenings and trim- 
mings. These should be not easily 
disarranged or soiled. Usable pockets 
should be a part of every garment. 
The the apron, butcher 
style, cross in the back. This prevents 
their slipping from the shoulders. 

There is nothing in the garment 
trade today that even approximates 
standardization of quality or of sizes. 
To be sure of a satisfactory fit, a gar- 
ment must be tried on before pur- 
chasing and allowance made _ for 


straps of 


shrinkage. 
Uniforms for 
may be 
groups: white and colored. Properly 
uniformed cafeteria workers contrib- 


workers 
two major 


cafeteria 
classified in 
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EDNA GILBERT 


Cafeteria Manager, Rayen School 
Youngstown, Ohio 


ute to 100 per cent sanitation and this 
can be made more effective by the 
adoption of an all-white uniform. 
White garments are more sanitary 
because they may be boiled without 
injury. It is evident from this survey 
that cafeterias are coming more and 
more to all-white garments. It is 
agreed, too, that white is more be- 
coming to women of all ages and 
sizes. 

Consensus of opinion favors sim- 
plicity in styles. Most directors de- 
clare preference for a uniform belted 
at the waist, with short sleeves and a 
small rolled collar. 

An immaculate, well-groomed ap- 
pearance, even with a simple gar- 
ment, goes far toward making the 
wearer pleasing to the eye. Personal 
appearance becomes, therefore, a fac- 
tor in success. 

Laundry costs are dependent upon 
whether or not the work is done by 
an outside laundry or on the prem- 
ises. The prices charged by outside 
laundries are found to be much the 
same in all sections of the country 
studied. 

Few schools rent uniforms and in 
most of these it is an experiment. 

Only four schools give the yearly 
percentage cost for laundering work- 
ers’ uniforms and the range is from 
75 to 1.16 per cent of the total laun- 
dry cost. The reason for lack of this 
information is probably due to the 
fact that all laundry is combined in 
the laundry expense account and it is 
difficult to determine the percentage 
cost for laundering uniforms. 

A study of laundries and laundry 
supply companies indicates that the 
price charged for renting is about 5 
cents more per uniform dress than 
that charged for laundering only. 

It is estimated that two uniform 
dresses are required per year per per- 
son. On each garment the difference 
between the charge for laundering 


only and for rental is about $1.90. 
This represents approximately the 
original cost of the uniform. It is 
recommended, therefore, that the 
cafeteria buy the uniform because the 
institution not only owns the uni- 
form but has one.of its own selection. 

One of the greatest needs for a 
woman in her working life is sensible 
Work as well as health re- 
quires a good, firm, low-heeled shoe 
shaped to the foot. Worn-out slip- 
pers, shoes with run-down heels or 
high-heeled shoes are not appropriate 
for work and will soon undermine 
the health. 


Oxford Is Best Style 


shoes. 


A brown, low-heeled oxford has 
been selected as an appropriate shoe 
for cafeteria workers. 

Although workers’ wearing ap- 
parel ranks high in the cafeteria 
directors’ interest, it is a difficult field 
in which to give specific findings. 
There are, in most cases, no carefully 
formulated or generally accepted 
standards for judging such commodi- 
ties. Manufacture and distribution 
are, to a large extent, local and ir- 
regular and, because styles change, 
tests of specific models are of little 
value to the purchaser in any given 
locality. 

If cafeteria directors would adopt 
a conservative garment with a num- 
ber of models and with small varia- 
tion of material, the manufacturers 
of textiles would be glad to provide 
strong, enduring cloth for the pur- 
pose. The ready-to-wear trade would 
bring out satisfactory uniforms and 
the better houses would gladly carry 
them. 

It is recommended that directors 
keep a record of each year’s supply 
of uniforms as is done of equipment. 
Also it is urged that the laundry ex- 
pense account be divided into “kitch- 
en laundry” and “uniform laundry.” 
In this way, the uniform expense can 
be accurately figured and it will be 
easier to estimate the laundry budget. 
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elLUiiel Gioia: 


VULCAN Radial-Fin RANGE 


PATENTS PENDING 


Yes, save time! Radial fins—an exclusive Vulcan 
feature—form ducts through which heat spreads 
quickly, steadily, evenly, over the entire cooking 


surface of Vulcan’s radial-fin range. 





Yes, save money! The Vulcan cook-top absorbs 
68% more heat than ordinary tops! Fewer ranges 
are required for a given job. Top replacements are 


reduced. Cooking is easier, faster, cheaper. 


In your kitchen the Vulcan radial-fin range will 
eliminate long preheating periods. It will drastically 


reduce wasted time—wasted fuel! 


Remember that only Vulcan has the radial-fin 
cook-top. Get the whole story of the savings that 
this big feature will effect for you. Just ask for 
Booklet 39, “Does the food taste good?” It shows 
you how to make food more healthful and better 
tasting—how to reduce meat shrinkage, speed up 
broiling. More than that, it shows you how to cut 
costs and gives actual case histories to prove it can 


be done. Write for your copy today. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
18 East 41st Street, New York 


BOSTON ® PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE ® CHICAGO ® AURORA, ILL. © NEW ORLEANS ® LOS ANGELES 
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Cafeteria at 


ELVA L. McINTIRE 


Director, High School Cafeteria 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


N° LONGER is the lunchroom 
placed wherever there hap- 
pens to be an unused space. Pro- 
Vision is now made for it in the 
plans of most high schools. With 
direct ventilators from the kitchen 
and with soundproof ceilings, cafe- 
terias may be in any good location. 

The cafeteria of the Fitchburg 
High School, Fitchburg, Mass., is on 
the first floor, with two approaches 
from the main corridor, and an out- 
side entrance for the deliveries. It 
accommodates 750 at tables with 
swinging seats. As the school has an 
enrollment of more than 1200, there 
are two_ recess periods, each of 
twenty-nine minutes. 

All pupils are required to come to 
the cafeteria and to remain during 
the lunch period. They can bring all 
or any part of their lunch, the menu 
being planned as an entire lunch or 
as a supplement. Music is furnished 
either by records or by radio, and 
dancing is enjoyed by all who wish. 

The service is rapid enough so 
that 500 pupils select the food they 
wish, pay the cashiers and are seated 
in less than five minutes. When 
they finish eating, they return trays 
and dishes to long tables, where stu- 
dent workers take them to the dish- 
washing unit. Here dishes are 
washed, rinsed and sterilized, then 
trucked to serving counters. 

Two electric water coolers are lo- 
cated in the cafeteria but more than 
half of the pupils buy milk. Whole 
milk is used in cooking; thus the 
milk and cream make up the largest 
single expense item of food expendi- 
ture. An analysis of the milk is made 
frequently in the city laboratory. 

Each article on the menu is sold 
for 5 cents. The only exception is 
milk, which is sold for eight cents a 
pint. Soup or chowder, potato with 
meat or fish, oven dish, salads, des- 
serts (one always made with eggs 
and milk), sandwiches in transparent 
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Fitchburg 





This first floor cafeteria has two approaches from the main corridor. 


bags, vegetable, canned fruits and 
fresh fruits, in season, are served 
daily. 

The ice cream unit is separate 
from the serving counter, and the 
candy is in a room by itself. Need- 
less to state, this arrangement has 
decreased the sale of candy. Either 
candy or ice cream may be bought 
at any time during the lunch period, 
but no one buys until a substantial 
lunch has been eaten. This is just 
one part of the attempt to train for 
good food habits. 

The commercial department fur- 
nishes the cashiers and does all typ- 
ing. The manual training pupils 
make the menu boards; the printing 
department, the signs. One branch 
of the science department supplies 
plants, and, in the spring and au- 
tumn, flowers for the attractive teach- 
ers’ dining room. There is also 
complete cooperation between the 
cafeteria and the health unit. 

The kitchen has excellent equip- 
ment, with a large gas range, a bake 


oven, a meat slicer, and two double 
sinks. Probably the potato peeler, 
the steam heated double boiler where 
the potatoes are cooked, and the 
mixer, which is used for mashing 
boiled potatoes, all help to make the 
two bushels of potatoes served daily 
a popular part of the luncheon. 

The stainless metal counters, cook- 
ing, serving and steam tables, with 
all other equipment, have a_thor- 
ough cleaning each day. 

At the end of the kitchen is a 
large storeroom with movable steel 
shelves and a six compartment re- 
frigerator. At the other end of the 
kitchen is the director’s office. It has 
a telephone connection with the 
main office and with the departments. 

White jackets are furnished the 
boys who assist in the cafeteria, and 
the girls have white aprons. 

The cafeteria is self-supporting. In 
every way the aim is to make it not 
just a convenient place in which to 
eat but an integral part of an edu- 
cational institution. 
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TRY THIS SIMPLE TEST 
YOURSELF... Place a sample of 


Optex at an acute angle to a win- 
dow. Mark some symbol on it. View 
the sample from the same acute 
angle that the light strikes the board, 
or from one that a child might view it. 
Notice how clear the characters 
stand out on the Optex Blackboard. 






@ This and many other tests prove the superiority of Optex Wire 
Glass Blackboards. Optex Blackboards simplify the problem of 
imparting impressions by making all of the writing easier to see— 
That's why we say—’ They Learn More When They See More.” 


; The velvet-like surface of Optex offers greater contrast to chalk, 
assuring solid, legible marks—eliminates “blind spots” or specular 
(mirror-like) reflections—and permits higher intensities of artificial 
illumination without any danger of eyestrain. 


Optex is inexpensive to buy—economical to install—and costs 
nothing for upkeep. Uniformity of size, thickness and color, greatly 
simplify installation. It may be cut on the job in the same manner 
as any wire glass. 


Optex is available in either black or green—standard lengths are 
60” and any height up to 60”. Lengths up to 120” maximum are ob- 
tainable on special order. Write for descriptive literature and samples. 


0 PT r X WIRE GLASS 


BLACKBOARDS 


Optex Wire Glass Blackboards are manufactured by the Blue 
Ridge Glass Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn., and distributed 
by the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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WHAT OPTEX I[S— 
HOW OPTEX IS MADE 











Optex Wire Glass Blackboards are ingen- 
iously comprised of 3 sheets of glass cast 
simultaneously... 


@ A base of clear glass with imbedded 
wire to reinforce the entire structure. 


@) An interlayer of dead-black or green 
opaque glass. 


and treated to provide a velvety writ- 


@ A thin top surface of clear glass ground 
ing finish and soften the reflected light. 


While in a molten state, during the manufac- 
turing process, these three sheets of glass are 
fused into one homogeneous unit. 


Each piece of genuine Optex is etched in the 
lower left hand corner with the name “Optex.” 
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Why Have a Lunchroom? 


FRANK C. MOORE 


Director of School Lunchrooms 
Cleveland Board of Education 


HE first thing that a_ school 

lunchroom manager should do 
is to make certain that he obtains the 
best food possible for the amount ex- 
pended. In order to select food of 
the best quality, it is necessary to 
know what is wanted and how to 
specify what is wanted so that there 
are criteria for judging values. 

The specification of the right food 
without eliminating competition is a 
difficult job, as food products must 
not only be properly specified but 
inspected and graded, both at the 
source and at the school. Govern- 
ment grading is the salvation of the 
school lunchroom. Those in charge, 
if they are to get the best food at the 
right time and at the right price, 
must learn to specify what they want 
and must be able to inspect and grade 
what they get so that the two are 
comparable. 

The essential for 
lunchrooms is well-cooked 
Food not only must be well cooked, 
but it must be well prepared, prop- 
erly cleaned, properly cooked and 
properly seasoned as well, if it is 


second school 


food. 


going to be acceptable to the cus- 
tomer. If school lunchroom food is 
not of that type, then there should 
not be any school cafeteria. 

In considering the seasoning of 
food and the correct method of cook- 
ing it, cafeteria managers must al- 
ways remember that they are dealing 
with children and, although children 
are different from adults, children 
become adults only through expe- 
rience. Experiences that children 
acquire in the school cafeteria will 
be an important factor in relation to 
their adult life. 

Having purchased the right food 
and cooked it properly, there remains 
the task of serving this food in an 
attractive manner. Attractively served 
food is garnished within limits; 
served in attractive portions, whether 
it is a roast, a salad or a vegetable; 
artistically and naturally displayed in 
clean dishes. If it is hot food, it must 
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be hot, and if it is cold food, it must 
be cold. It must be served in uni- 
form servings so that no partiality is 
shown. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness 
and, certainly, this is true in the 
school cafeteria. Children will never 
learn the value of clean food unless 
they eat clean food served to them 
in the public schools. 

In connection with the serving of 
food, the cleanliness of the people 
who do the serving and the equip- 
ment in the lunchroom are impor- 
tant. Managers must make a special 
effort to see that the help has clean 
uniforms, clean hands, clean faces 





The essentials of a school 
lunchroom are good food, 
good cooking, attractive 
service, cleanliness and 
training in proper food 
habits and balanced meals 





and attractively arranged hair. There 
must be clean tables, clean chairs, a 
good method of taking care of dishes, 
good line regulations and accurate 
accounting of registers. 

The serving of food includes many 
things, any one of which, if not 
properly handled, will spoil all pre- 
vious effort. Service is something 
that can be attained and that does 
not cost money to be good. It is a 
question of organization and admin- 
istration. Good service is possible 
regardless of the place in which it is 
done and good service is a require- 
ment if the lunchrooms have a pur- 
pose in the schools. 

A fourth point concerns proper 
eating. I am not sure just how it can 
be done, but there must be some in- 
spection of eating. If cafeterias are 
going to train pupils in right habits, 
these habits must be a part of their 


everyday life. Habits are not some- 
thing talked about; they are some- 
thing practiced. 

Perhaps a few suggestions will be 
of help to lunchroom managers. 


Charts, posters, printed material, 
movies, the public address system, 
student council discussions, home- 


room discussions, all these possibili- 
ties and many more must be used 
continuously and effectively if the 
cafeteria is to accomplish any results 
in proper eating. 

The lunchroom department must 
become the laboratory of the home 
economics room. All the things dis- 
cussed here must be practiced daily. 
Proper eating is a reason for the 
school lunchroom and if lunchroom 
managers do not accept this as a part 
of their responsibility they are not 
accepting what the school lunchroom 
can do for pupils today. 

The fifth point concerns balanced 
meals. Current diet fads are likely 
to destroy perspective on the proper 
foods. All this propaganda results in 
confusion and in little knowledge of 
what balanced meals should consist. 

The school lunchroom — should 
teach balanced meals through prop- 
erly balanced specials, attractively 
served and advertised. 

A testing kitchen, such as the one 
at West Technical High School in 
Cleveland, is an essential for a large 
school system. Here the cafeteria 
employes learn food combinations; 
learn how to cook the food; learn 
how to apportion it; how to set up 
standard recipes, and how to make it 
possible for all schools in the system 
to benefit by one experiment. 

Tested uniform recipes of specials, 
planned by season, planned in ad- 
vance and reasonable in price, will 
greatly aid in education for balanced 
meals. Discussions and demonstra- 
tions should be held at P.-T.A. meet- 
ings and before school groups to 
emphasize the fact that a balanced 
meal will do much more for the de- 
velopment of the human body than 
all the food products they hear ad- 
vertised these days on the radio. 
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Lessons in Musie 
from the Masters! 


THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST ARTISTS 
ARE ON 
VICTOR RECORDS! 











The Trapp Family Choir, unique Austrian family group which has captured the imagination and critical applause of musical America. They record exclusively for Victor 


\ MONG recent recordings much in demand in suitable for High Schools and Colleges are listed 


schools is the Victor Album “Early Choral in the general catalog of Victor Records. 

Music” sung by the Trapp Family C hoir. Inval- We'll gladly send you absolutely free a copy of 
uable as a living lesson on the sacred and secu- the catalog of Victor Records for Elementary 
lar music of the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries, Schools if you'll send in the coupon below. Note 
this album is typical of the fine music Victor that you can also secure a free copy of Sound 
makes available to educators. Service for Schools. giving you complete infor- 

Working together with prominent educators mation about the new RCA Victor School Sound 
in music and with famous musicians, Victor has Systems. And, if you'll send fifteen cents to cover 
assembled a vast library of records that carry handling and mailing costs, we'll send you the 
education in music from eleme ntary grades up famous Vie tor Rnesed Catalog listing more than 
through college.Contained in the c -atalog of Vie ‘tor 7,500 selections. 


Ree sails for Ele *mentary Schools is a listing of all 
the music you need to afford young ee a 
real bac kground i in music appreciation. Records 











Modern schools stay modern with RCA Radio Tubes in their sound equipment 
Listen to the ‘Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. S.T.,0n the NBC 
Blue Network 
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SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department + RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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In Pike County, Ky. 


It will take only a few minutes to 
talk with Amos Runyan, secretary, 
Pike County board of education, Pike- 
ville, Ky., about summer maintenance. 
He has a project that is well worth 
hearing about—a group of N.Y.A. 
boys who beautify and repair school 
property. 

Go on from there, Mr. Runyan. 

“These young men are furnished 
with a truck, tools and materials with 
which to work and are sent out over 
the county to the various school build- 
ings to check and make renovations 
and repairs that are needed. They are 
paid by the U. S. government under 
the general relief program; therefore 
the item of labor costs the board of 
education nothing.” 


Safer Transportation 


Dale County, Alabama, of which 
Ozark City is the county seat, boasts 
today a fleet of no less than 36 buses. 
Some twelve years ago, it seems, the 
county inaugurated a 
school _consolida- 


program of 
tion, and each of 
the 15 
listed 


schools Tru from 
taken 
the place of two 
to four of the old = Nee pu 
mostly 
“one  roomers.” 
Before the board 
education 
came bus-minded, ‘“urver day 
pupils were trans- Name of substitute 
ported ina variety jumber times 1 





has 


schools, 


of be- 


of vehicles oper- 








drivers, Mr. Lett will tell you. What is 
more, they are being reminded continu- 
ally of the importance of their work 
and the necessity of heeding all safety 
precepts. When they make out their 
monthly reports, for example, they 
must answer various questions regard- 
ing safe driving and care of the buses, 
as contained in the blank reproduced. 
Mr. Lett takes great pride in point- 
ing to the garage, 220 feet long and 
60 feet wide, which houses the entire 
fleet. Here the visitor shown a 
service shop where one full-time me- 
chanic and a part-time assistant are em- 
ployed. Gasoline and oil are transported 
to the buses at each school in a truck 
which is utilized as a service unit. 


is 


Care of the Flag 


Sometimes our flag does not receive 
the attention it merits at the hands of 
school custodians. It should never be 
displayed or stored in any way that 
will permit it to become soiled or dam- 














ated on individual . we 
contracts. The | 
change to a pub 
licly owned fleet 
of buses has re- 
sulted in safer and 
more economical  #as your tz 
operation prep 


nothing of a more 


to say 


direct control of 
drivers, according reas eee 
to P. W. Lett, su ar ven or paid § 
perintendent Seer ee es 
the Dale County 


board 


of 
of educa 
tion, who is in 
charge. 


Great care is ex- 
ercised in selecting 
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aged. When it gets torn, it should be 
mended at once. 

Lester B. Robertson, custodian 
charge of the Guernsey Consolidated 
Schools, Guernsey, Wyo., urges that 
some thought be given to the care of 
the flag. For example, “Often cus- 
todians will carelessly fold it after it is 
taken down at sunset and will lay it 
upon or behind the radiator in the 
vestibule, a convenient place for the 
next morning. This should never be 
done. School flags are made of wool 
bunting, which contains a free natural 
oil called lanolin. Not all of this oil is 
removed during the process of manu- 
facturing, as it tends to make wool 
more waterproof. Repeated heating 
from the radiator, however, causes 
evaporation, leaving the wool dry and 
lifeless.” 

Another thing to remember: “The 
Hag should never be permanently af- 
fixed so that lowering is impossible. 
Always raise it briskly at sunrise and 
lower it slowly at sunset on all school 
days, as well as on national and state 
holidays. During stormy weather an 
older flag can sometimes be displayed. 

“And if it becomes necessary to de- 
stroy the flag after it is worn out, burn 
it as a whole—and privately.” 


in 


Beauty Hints for Mops 


There is a right way and a wrong 
way to clean a yarn mop, as there is 
everything else. It is suggested by a 
school custodian who has learned from 
experience that the water should be 
boiling hot so it will cut the grease 
and dirt. If by chance a steam boiler is 
available, run a small steam line from 
the boiler into a 15 gallon oil drum, 
about 8 inches from the bottom of the 
drum. Next a piece of hail screen 
should be fitted in the drum and put 
on legs to keep it about 6 inches from 
the bottom so that the mops will not 
lie in the dirt. The drum is then filled 
about three-fourths full of water and 
Y% pound of cleaning powder and 
pint of neutral soap are added. The 
mops are then put in, a few at a time, 
and the steam turned on lightly, just 
enough to keep the water boiling. The 
mops should be stirred around several 
times and kept in until clean. When 
ready to come out, one at a time, they 
are put into a wringer scrub bucket 
partly filled with clean water, after 
which they are hung up to dry. 
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PROVED FOR BEST PERFORMANCE-PROVED FOR 
Sem weet £BEPFEe OF DEP ENROABLE SERVICE 


For every school use. APSCO Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners have proved themselves: for quiet, 
fast-cutting, non-wasting performance .. . for 
lasting, year-after-year, dependable service. 
The proof itself is simple: Only APSCO Cut- 
ters give you the correct number of non-clogging, 
hollow ground cutting edges — combined with 
great durability. And these knife-like edges cut 


they never scrape! 





Check school purchasing records. You'll find 
that 85, of every 100, school buyers in America 
specify APSCO — made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of pencil sharpeners. 

Select the pencil sharpener that fits your re- 
quirements. Write TODAY for your FREE copy 
of the folder of APSCO Automatic Pencil Sharp- 


eners for school use. 


SCHOOLS USE MORE APSCO 
PENCIL SHARPENERS THAN 


ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PENCIL SHARPENERS 











AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER DIVISION 


SPENGLER-LOOMIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ARE LIKE 





You can’t judge their quality and 
worth by surface appearances alone. 
Sometimes the best looking diamonds 
have flaws—not visible to the naked 
eye—which detract materially from 
their value and utility. Much the same 
is true with Band Instruments. Out- 
wardly they all look pretty much alike. 
It’s what goes ito them—how they’re 
built—how they'll play—how they’ll 
last—that counts most. You want in- 
struments that you can depend on to 
give lasting satisfaction and the most 
economical service... instruments 
that because of their superior tone and 
playing qualities will be of the great- 
est possible aid to your students and 
help them “get off to a flying start” in 
music. 

That’s why we say—those respon- 
sible for school purchases cannot af- 
ford to overlook the many advantages 
of having students and school Martin- 
equipped. Our reputation among 
leading professionals and the world’s 
outstanding musical organizations 
merits your consideration. 

See your local Martin dealer—or 
write today for new Catalog and let 
us show you why Martins are a better 
buy in every way. A complete range 
of instruments to satisfy every budget. 

The return and maintenance of American 

prosperity depends on the purchase of prod- 


ucts of American factories in preference to 
those imported from other parts of the world, 


MARTIN 
BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


Dept. 420 Elkhart, Indiana 
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News in Review 





Visual Technic in Reading 


The skill and __ scholastic 
standing of a group of 16 Harvard 
University freshmen showed marked 
improvement after eight weeks of spe- 
cial training in the first experimental 
test of a new motion picture technic 


reading 


for training in reading, developed at 
the university graduate school of edu- 
cation. 

The new technic forces the eyes of 
the spectator to follow the movements 
on the screen that a skillful reader’s 
eyes would follow. The movie shows 
successive phrases flashed rapidly across 
and down the screen in such a way that 
the reader’s eyes are involuntarily at- 
tracted to each group of words. 

Under the training, the students as 
a group increased their reading speed 
by 50 per cent, gained in reading accu- 
racy and altered for the better their 
habits of eye movement. That they 
should as a group improve in scholar- 
ship also was considered significant, 
because of the many factors other than 
reading ability that contribute to col- 
lege grades. The experiment will be 
repeated next fall to observe how per- 
manent the results may be. 

Prot. Walter F. Dearborn, director 
of the Harvard Psycho-Educational 
Clinic; Dr. Irving H. Anderson, in- 
structor in education, and James R. 
Brewster, director of the Harvard Film 
Service, who have developed the tech- 
nic, say it can be used by any individual 
or institution possessing an ordinary 
16 mm. projector. 

The Harvard Film Service is now 
ready for distribution of this material 
to high schools and colleges. This 
month films will be ready for training 
children of the third to fifth grades; 
and by fall, for grades six to nine. 

Photographs of eye movements 
showed that the experimental group in- 
creased its reading speed on the aver- 
age from 251 to 382 words a minute 
during the training period, Doctor An- 
derson reported. The number of eye- 
fixations, or stops, per line of reading 
was reduced from 10.8 to 6.5 and the 
average number of regressions, from 
two every three lines to one every two. 
Progress of the experimental group was 
compared with the records made by a 
control group of 16 freshmen with 
similar admission records, which was 
given no special training. Comparison 
of midyear with November grades 
showed that while 10 students in the 
experimental group had made definite 
improvement, only five of the “con- 
trol” group had better records. 


Through photographs of the light- 
ning-like movements of the eyes in 
reading, scientists have found that in 
reading a line of type the eyes do not 
move steadily but make several stops 
of about a quarter-second duration. 
During the instant of each halt, a word 
or phrase comes into distinct focus and 
is comprehended; then the eyes move 
on to the next stop. 

Between a slow and a fast reader, 
psychologists have found, the main dif- 
ference lies in the number of stops per 
line. A slow reader makes many halts, 
ordinarily about eight or ten to the 
average line of type and is also likely 
to go back and reread phrases and sen- 
tences. On the other hand, the skillful 
reader usually makes about five stops 
in a line of average length and difh- 
culty, since at each halt he may take in 
a phrase of two or three words or more. 





SUMMER COURSES 


Stanford Education Conference 


John W. Studebaker, Jesse Newlon, 
Howard Odum, Lewis Terman and 
other outstanding speakers will discuss 
challenges on educational and _ social 
frontiers and newest educational 
thought and practices at the Stanford 
University School of Education con- 
ference on “Educational Frontiers,” 
July 7 to 9, immediately following the 
summer N.E.A. meetings. 





Offers Broadcasting Course 

A new radio broadcasting course, 
designed to acquaint educators with 
the technics of preparing and broad- 
casting educational radio programs, as 
well as to inform them of the details 
of present day broadcasting methods, 
is scheduled for the first term of the 
1939 summer session at the University 
of Kentucky. A practical feature will 
involve actual work in_ educational 
broadcasts. The students will prepare 
the continuities, which will be cast, 
rehearsed and finally broadcast over 
various Kentucky stations. 


Business Education Conference 


“The Pros and Cons of Consumer 
Education” will be the theme of the 
fifth annual Business Education Con- 
ference of the University of Denver, 
June 28 and 29. Topics regarding the 
controversial issues of consumer edu- 
cation will be discussed by leaders in 
the fields of business and of education 
at the opening session on June 28. 
The following morning will be given 
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to visitation and observation at East 
High Summer School and the Progres- 
sive Education Workshop. 

A motor tour of the near-by moun- 
tains will be conducted in the after- 
noon, with a stop on Genessee Moun- 
tain for an all-school picnic. 


Curriculum Workshop 


A curriculum workshop in secondary 
education will be a distinctly new fea- 
ture of the summer session of Syracuse 
University, according to Dr. Harry S. 
Ganders, dean of the school of educa- 
tion. Syracuse is one of the ten in- 
stitutions selected to receive the coop- 
eration of the committee on workshops 
and field service of the Progressive 
Education Association during the 1939 
summer session. 

Approximately 100 students will be 
admitted on an invitational basis for 
study in English, social studies, science, 
home economics, mathematics and 
guidance. Only administrators and 
teachers who are giving leadership in 
curriculum reorganization in their own 
schools and who have a definite prob- 
lem will be invited. 

There will be no formal classes or 
lecture courses. 


Brazilian Study 


Opportunity for study in Brazil this 
summer is being offered by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania as part of its 
summer school program. The courses, 
which will be conducted in English, 
will be open to undergraduate and 
graduate students seeking regular uni- 
versity credit and will center chiefly 
upon problems in comparative educa- 
tion. 

At least three courses in education 
will be given in Rio de Janeiro by Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania faculty mem- 
bers who will accompany the students 
to Brazil. The courses will be flexible, 
however, and will interest teachers and 
administrators seeking first-hand con- 
tacts with the Brazilian education sys- 
tem. 

During the voyage, classes will be 
conducted aboard ship. The Brazilian 
government is making arrangements 
whereby each student may be quartered 
in the home of an English-speaking 
Brazilian. Brazilians who are author- 
ities in various fields also will offer 
special lectures supplementing the reg- 
ular curriculum. 





OCCUPATIONS 





“Know Your Job” Programs 

A fresh approach to the important 
business of selecting a career was re- 
ceived enthusiastically on Saturday, 
March 4, by representatives of 80 “Ca- 
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reer and Self-Appraisal classes” from 
30 Chicago high schools. The pupils, 
along with a number of instructors and 
interested observers from other school 
systems, crowded the large C.B.S. audi- 
ence studio in Chicago to hear the 
first of a new series of “Know Your 
Job” programs. 

A discussion session held after the 
broadcast lasted more than forty-five 
minutes with pupils in the audience 
asking questions on the mail order 
business from J. B. Hattersley, vice 


president in charge of operating, and 
I. R. Andrews, personnel director of 
the mail order division of Sears Roe- 
buck and Company in Chicago. 

The new series is designed to allow 
pupil participation in the weekly 
“Know Your Job” broadcasts, to be 
followed by a discussion period during 
which members of the audience may 
question the experts from various fields 
acting as guests on the program. 

Five programs that began the new 
cycle dealt directly with the mail order 


TWICE 
AS LONG” 





You Get More for your money from Neo-Shine because it has a wax con- 
tent 50% greater than any ordinary non-buffing wax. 

In addition, Neo-Shine’s ingredients—No. 1 Carnauba Wax, our special 
emulsifier, and bleached, bone-dry shellac—are correctly balanced. Thus, 
Neo-Shine’s wax film is sufficiently durable to withstand the hardest wear— 


DENVER . 





a film soft enough to prevent powdering or marring, yet hard enough to 
give a smooth dirt-repelling surface that stays bright. 


That is why one application alone lays a beautifully-lustrous, traffic-resist- 
ing wax film that lasts twice as long. 

You owe it to your school to investigate Neo-Shine. For you can’t buy a 
more lasting or more economical floor wax—at any price. Try it—now! 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Inc 


HUNTINGTON, 


NEO-SHINE 


WATERPROOF - SELF-BUFFING - WAX 








INDIANA . TORONTO 
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YOU EXPECT MORE 
FROM A 











For example, Filmosound 
“Academy,” pictured, offers 
twice the sound volume of similarly 
priced classroom projectors. That’s| 
why it gives you auditorium service, too! | 
The “Academy” projects BOTH | 
sound and silent 16 mm. films. It has 
provision for using BOTH a micro- 
phone and a phonograph turntable. 


You get exclusive features in the| 
“Academy”: “floating-film” protection; 
costly three-sprocket construction to 
eliminate ‘“‘flutter’’; metered lubrica-| 
tion; positive gear drive. These—and 
many more—all to provide easy oper- 
ation, low maintenance cost, and last- 
ing dependability. 

With powerful 750-watt lamp, 1600- 
foot film capacity, the “Academy” costs 
but $298. Complete details on all 
Filmosounds on request. 





Rent Hollywood Hits 


Such grand Universal films as Magnificent 
Obsession, My Man Godfrey, and Show Boat 
have been released on 16 mm. film and 
can now be obtained for school showings 
through the Filmosound Library exclu- 
sively. Write today for new, free catalog 
describing and pricing over 
1000 sound films on all sub- 
jects. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; London. Established 1907. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


a 





| 
§ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ’ 
8 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. NS 4-39 8 
§ Send details on ( ) Filmosound School Pro- 1! 
i jectors. Include ( ) Filmosound Library Cata- 1! 
§ log of 1000 films. a 
1 We now have (number and make)........ : 
é 
paired cecuawokeauied sound projectors. ; 
| 
PU decused cedvieunedkeesenbe tes eeeeriaas | 
| | 
Ea EE Eg SE ee ee ee | 
i | 
Dh... 40d60eeneaddebeectdeescaasdenas 1 
| + 
| 1 
s 5 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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| field. The March 4 program was de- 
| voted to a general over-all view of the 


held. The three programs broadcast 


/ on March 11, March 18 and March 25 


traced a typical order through a mail 


| order house to observe the workers at 
| their various tasks. The April 1 pro- 


gram takes up related work in the 
industry. 


Index Off the Press 


The 1938 volume of the Occupa- 
tional Index, just published by the 
National Occupational Conference, con- 
tains 1751 new references to literature 
on 300 occupations. The index is com- 


| plete with cumulative subject, author 
| and title indexes. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 





Wayne University Adds Courses 
Wayne University, Detroit, has added 
two new courses in visual education 
and radio to its curriculum. One is a 
practical course designed for teachers 
who are interested in both radio ap- 
preciation and performance. The sec- 
ond course presents a general picture 
of the problems of motion picture and 
radio, both from the standpoint of the 


producers and of the consumers. Field 
trips to radio stations and motion pic- 
ture companies in Detroit are part of 
the course. 


Three New Government Films 

Three new government produced 
sound motion pictures are available for 
nontheatrical distribution in both 16 
and 35 mm. sound editions, the United 
States Film Service, a division of the 
National Emergency Council, has an- 
nounced. 

“The River,” “Good Neighbors” and 
“Three Counties Against Syphilis” are 
to be distributed by the Film Service. 

“The River,” a three reel documen- 
tary film dramatizing the Mississippi 
River, has been shown extensively in 
commercial motion picture theaters dur- 
ing the last fifteen months. It won the 
international award as the world’s finest 
documentary film at the 1938 Interna- 
tional Exposition of Cinematographic 
Art. 

“Good Neighbors,” a two reel sub- 
ject produced by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, depicts the launching of 
the “Good Neighbor Fleet” which 
marked the inauguration of east coast 
service to South America. 

“Three Counties Against Syphilis,” 
a two reel film made by the U. S. 





Films for the School Screen 


Health 





Exercise—Development of the muscles; 
strengthening of digestive organs, 
chest and lungs; value of swim- 
ming. | reel. 16 and 35 mm., si- 
lent. For purchase. DeVry Cor- 
poration, 1111 Center Street, Chi 
cago. 

General Personal Hygiene—Standards 
of health promotion, exercise, good 
air, sunshine, sleep, cleanliness, 
footwear, care of teeth, eyes, hair, 
mental health and heredity. Science 
of Life Series. 1 reel. 16 and 35 
mm., silent. For rent or for pur- 
chase. Bray Pictures Corporation, 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, or Films, Inc., Dept. W., 
330 West Forty-Second Street, 
New York City. 

Drinking Health—How nature pro- 
vides for quenching our thirst; the 
great government enterprises es- 
tablished to supply us with pure 
drinking water; the needs and uses 
of water by the human body; the 
dangers of contamination from un- 
clean drinking vessels and how to 
avoid these dangers. 2 reels. 16 
and 35 mm., silent. For rent. Films 
of Commerce Co., Inc., 21 West 
Forty-Sixth Street, New York City. 


Food Makes a Difference—Results of 
proper nutrition for children; how 
laboratory tests are conducted to 
determine the effects of various 
foods; development and growth of 
flesh and bone. 2 reels. 16 mm., 
silent. For rent. Visual Education 
Service, 131 Clarendon Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Body Framework—How the skeleton 
determines shape and size of the 
body; how it protects the vital or- 
gans; details of bone structure and 
composition; changes during 
growth; mending a fractured bone; 
relation of sunlight and cod liver 
oil to bone development and joint 
action. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent. For 
purchase. Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Teaching Films Division, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Heart and Circulation of the Blood— 
Mechanics of the pulmonary and 
systemic systems; delineation of the 
heart action; amplified heart beat 
sounds; microscopic scenes of capil- 
lary action; blood pressure and its 
relation to health; animated draw- 
ings. 1 reel. 16 and 35 mm., sound. 
For sale. Erpi Picture Consultants, 
Inc., 250 West 57th St., New York. 
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Public Health Service, pictorializes a 
three county syphilis control experi- 
ment in the southeastern part of the 
country. While not a clinical subject, 
the film is of primary interest to wel- 
fare, legislative, medical and social serv- 
ice groups. 


Films in Review | 


LIVING JEWELS: | reel, 16 mm. 
sound. Rent, $1.50. Distributed by 
Walter O. Gutlohn, 35 West Forty- 
Fifth Street, New York City; Ideal 
Pictures Corporation, 28 East Eighth 
Street, Chicago; Cinema, Inc., 234 
Clarendon Street, Boston. 

Rating: 

Age level: Of interest to all levels 
from upper elementary. 

Quality of photography: Excellent. 

Selection of scenes: From artistic 
standpoint, excellent; for science con- 
tent, fair. 

Quality of narration: Speech, only 
fair; music, probably harmless. 

The film brings to life organisms 
that pupils seldom have more than an 
opportunity to read about or to ex- 
amine as models. The feeding habits 
and protective adaptations of the flow- 
erlike sea anemone are illustrated by 
remarkable photography. A small fish 
becomes entangled in the many ten- 
tacles and is slowly folded in with 
them. Later the tentacles blossom forth 
again. Sea fans and various forms of 
coral are shown in large clusters. Liv- 
ing individuals within the colonies are 
shown much enlarged. 

The film was originally photo 
graphed and prepared for commercial 
use. It has since been adapted to 
classroom use. The primary purpose 
still seems to be to entertain or to in- 
terest rather than to instruct. The ma- 
terial is not organized to present any 
particular unified concept other than 
the beauty of a variety of sea forms. 
The film may be used for motivation 
purposes on practically any grade level. 
It is probably of most use in high 
school biology classes. 

The photography is of a quality 
rarely excelled. Enlarged views of indi- 
vidual coral organisms and of the in 
ternal activities of organisms are par- 
ticularly effective. The sound track is 
poor for teaching purposes. Many 
teachers will probably prefer to run the 
film silent, furnishing their own com- 
ments.—Reviewed by a committee com- 
prised of H. Emmetr Brown, Rose 
Wy er, N. E_prep Bincuam and F. T. 
Howarp, all of Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University; F. M. Worrett, 
Englewood High School, Englewood, 
N. ]., and Hersert Zim, Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New York City. 
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Mail coupon today 
to investigate the 
Hammond Organ 
for your school. 


DO SCHOOLS LIKE THEIR HAMMONDS? 


Analysis of 40 replies to a questionnaire sent to 
62 public high schools owning Hammond Organs 





How do you use your Hammond Organ? Please check regular uses below and add 
any not listed. 


Accompany choirs Dk 16 1 Py Holiday programs LAMM [YT 
Accompany glee clubs MM es iy =~“ *y Day exercises YM 





Accompany soloists MKT Met «=—-Nealtime music 
Adult education courses/ Memorial programs IH, Pg 
Appreciation programs i. 0 Music for operettas Un 
Assemblies OHO iy ny Music for plays 0, 0 
Augment bands (D6 74 1H, Organ instruction Ut 
Augnent orchestras DMM Myre «=©=S(Organ practice EL OP [PEL 
Basketball games 5 Organ recitals LO OH Pe 
Chapel services Outdoor concerts Dy 
Commencement exercises ry are Rallies OM 
Community meetings tt Sound effects for plays py Qy 
Community singing A Mt (UL Student dances It 
Concerts Dh ta am 2S Student teas ™ 
Faculty gatherings ll Student Union 
Football games / Study of acoustics ea aR 
Gymnasium music l Study of sound nm 

esper services Ma. 





Urchin Araacheast £ Korn ering 4) / 
What is the total number of hours it is used each week? Ape 73 hours 


Who plays your Hammond Organ? phbirichtet Mh 1 TH TTA TAIN 


Wrsvrite 1 A ‘we 
alan mame 








Paul TEL [7H (1, TO POU _» Vz MH 





Are the students interested in learning how to play the instrument? 


Yes ls. Masa (Te COA LTH [én No “4 


Has any provision been made for giving instruction in the playing of the 
Hammond Organ? 


Yes JW DY DK DWU1/ No (W 77H 


Do you charge for instruotion or practice time on your Hammond? 











Yes (*# No DW DW 27. 2K//) 


Do you feel your Hammond Organ has been a worth-while investment for your 
school? 


a / 
Yee DTT ks) 
OE OLD MU 
hef vet / 


























The Hammond Organ 
2975 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly mail me your new school folder together with 
your catalogue and pertinent information. 


ne ea eT ee FY CREM or Pee 


City : sa State 4 
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Officers of schools and playgrounds are 
expected to use every reasonable means 
to insure safety of the children. Conti- 
nental Chain Link fence is the modern 
protection for property and children. It’s 
the only fence made of KONIK steel—for 
greater strength and for rust resistance 
clear through. It has heavier posts, fittings 
and bracings, most modern gates and ac- 
cessories, etc. Write for manual “Planned 
Protection.” 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Las 








CONTINENTAL 
Chain Link 


FENCE 
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On the Air During April 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 
All programs are listed in Eastern Standard Time. Watch listings for your local 


outlets. 


Daily 


12:30-1:15 p.m.—National Farm and Home 
Hour (NBC Blue).! 


Sunday 


10:30-11:00 a.m.—Musie and American Youth, 
programs given by public school children 
from cities all over the country (NBC Red). 

12:30-1:00 p. m.—University of Chicago Round 
Table (NBC Red). 

2:00-2:00 p.m.—Great Plays, 
the drama (NBC Blue). 


masterpieces of 


April 2—The Blue Bird, Maeterlinck. 
April 9%—Justice, Galsworthy. 

April 16—Back to Methuselah, Shaw. 
April 23—Oliver Cromwell, Drinkwater. 
April 30—-White Headed Boy, Robinson. 
May 7—Elizabeth the Queen, Anderson. 


2:00-2:30 p.m.—Americans All, Immigrants 
All, sponsored by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Dramatization of the contributions 
which the suecessive waves ef immigrants 
have brought to the United States, written 
by Gilbert Seldes (CBS). 
2:00-5:00 p.m.—New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, John Barbirolli, conduct- 
ing (CBS). 
7:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours, dramatic 
series sponsored by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute (NBC Red). 
2:00-7:30 p.m.—The Peoples’ Platform, dinner 
guests of Prof. Lyman Bryson of Columbia 
University from all walks of life talk over 
current questions (CBS). 
8:00-9:00 p.m.—This Is New York (CBS). 
10:30-11:00 p.m.—Headlines and Bylines. Com- 
ments on world affairs by H. V. Kaltenborn, 
Ralph Edwards (CBS). 


— 


-_ 


Monday 
2:00-2:30 p.m.—Adventure in Reading (NBC 
Blue). 
2:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“Frontiers of Democracy,’’ vocational guid- 


ance. A series of programs based on the 
report of the National Resources Committee 
dealing with trends in industry and popula- 
tion (CBS). 


3:00-3:45 p.m.—-Rochester Civic Orchestra 
(NBC Blue). 
5:45-6:00 p.m.—‘‘New Horizons,’’ sponsored 


by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (CBS). 

6:00-6:15 p.m.—Science in the News (NBC 
Red). 

7:45-8:00 p.m.—Science on the March (NBC 
Blue). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum 
(NBC Blue). 

Tuesday 


12:45-1:15 p.m.—Music Makers, conducted by 
Dr. Joseph E. Maddy. Elementary, 12 :45- 
1:00 p.m.; advanced, 1:00-1:15 p.m. (NBC 
Red). 
7:30-1:45 p.m.—General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 
7:00-2:30 p.m.—Science Everywhere. Junior 
science. Blementary, 2:00-2:15 p.m.; ad- 
vanced, 2:15-2:30 p.m. (NBC Blue). 
2:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“Music and Its Friendly Arts.”’ Columbia's 
Symphony Orchestra and noted commentators 
in a musical series correlating music with the 
dance, poetry and prose, drama, opera and 
architecture (CBS). 


Wednesday 


7:00-2:30 p.m.—Your Health, sponsored by the 
American Medical Association (NBC Blue).? 


— 


N 


nN 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
April 5—Don’t Believe Everything! 
April 12—Learning to Live. 
April 19—‘‘Accidents Don’t Just Happen 
April 26—-What Is a Doctor? 


2:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
‘“‘New Horizons,”’ science and geography. Roy 
Chapman Andrews, director, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and other noted 
explorers in talks and dramatizations of sci- 
entific and geographic expeditions (CBS). 


4:00-4:15 p.m.—Of Men and Books, review 
comments by Prof. John T. Frederick, 
Northwestern University. 


2:15-5:30 p.m.—So You Want to Be—Possible 
eareers for high school pupils (CBS). 


on 


sponsored 
His- 


7:45-6:00 p.m.—Exploring Space, 
by the American Museum of Natural 
tory (CBS). 


6:00-6:15 p.m.—Our American Schools, drama- 
tizations tracing growth and development of 
the nation’s school system, Belmont Farley, 


narrator (NBC Red). 


:30-10:00 p.m.—Wings for the Martins. What 

modern education has to say on the prob- 
lems of children and youth in “finding their 
wings.”” Sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers (NBC Blue). 


uw 


= 


Thursday 


Ne 


:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“This Living World” (CBS). 


:30-9:15 p.m.—Eastman School of Music Or- 
chestra under the direction of Dr. Howard 
Hanson and Paul White will be heard on 
April 6, 20 and 27 (NBC Blue). 


9:30-10:30 p.m.—America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, George V. Denny Jr., moderator 
(NBC Blue). 


10:00-10:30 p.m.—Columbia Workshop, experi- 
ments in drama (CBS). 


10:30-11:00 p.m.—Americans at Work, inter- 
views with workers in representative jobs. 
CBS adult education series. 


x 


Friday 


nw 


2:00-3:00 p.m.—Walter Damrosch Music Appre- 
ciation Hour (NBC Blue). 


:30-3:00 p.m.—American School of the Air, 
“Tales From Far and Near,” literature. Nar- 
ration and dramatization of modern children’s 
stories, with guest authors (CBS). 


tw 


10:45-11:00 p.m.—American Viewpoints pro- 
gram (CBS). 

Saturday 
10:30-10:45 a.m.—Florence Hale’s talks, di- 


rected to parents, explaining methods of 
classroom procedure so that education may 
continue at home as well as in school (NBC 
Red). 
10:45-11:00 a.m. 
Blue). 
11:00-12:00 noon— Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. New York Philharmonic Children’s 
Concert alternates on third Saturday of each 
month (CBS). 
11:00-11:30 a.m.—No School Today, a new 
safety program for children (NBC Red). 
11:30 a.m.-12:00 noon— 


The Child Grows Up (NBC 


Milestones in the His- 


tory of Music, Eastman School of Music 
program (NBC Red). 
12:00 noon-12:25 p.m.—American Education 


Conducted by Dr. Grayson Kefauver, 
Stanford University 


Forum. 
professor of education, 
(NBC Blue). 


12:00-12:30 p.m. 
Red). 

5:00-5:30 p.m.—‘‘What Price America,” U. S. 
Department of Interior program presenting 
the fight to regain natural resources in dram- 
atized form (CBS). 

2:15-6:30 p.m.—Adventures in Science, spon- 
sored by Science Service, with Watson Davis 
(CBS). 


NBC Music Guild (NBC 


> 


7:30-7:45 p.m.—Lives of Great Men, Dr. Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs (NBC Red). 
10:00-11:30 p.m.—NBC Symphony Orchestra 
under direction of Arturo Toscanini (NBC 
Blue). 
'Except Sunday. 
“Owing to program conflicts, there will be 


no Chicago broadcast of the network program. 
Instead, a recording of the program will be 
broadcast over Station WENR at 8 p.m. each 
Wednesday. 
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LIGHTING EXAM for SCHOOLMEN 














Poke ig” 


1 What is "good school lighting’? An average 2 What is one example of good modern light- 3 Isn’t daylight enough? Daylight is generally 
illumination of 20 footcandles, with the minimum ing? Good lighting for classrooms is provided by sufficient for pupils near windows, but usually 
set at 15, provided without objectionable shadows  ,.veral types of indirect and semi-indirect lighting leaves other children in comparative gloom. Best 
or glare. These recommendations are based on units having a low surface brightness. Above pic- solution is good artificial lighting with automatic 
tests like that shown above, in which a Visibility ture shows a recent installation at Edgewood Junior “electric eye” control (above) developed by G.E. 
Meter is used to determine correct light for easy High School, Ashtabula Township, Ohio, using It turns lights on or off depending on amount of 
reading. 500 watt lamps in 6 indirect ese wa pia, daylight available. Cost per room is surprisingly low. 


5 How can I learn more about school lighting? By writing 
today for your free copy of General Electric’s school lighting 
manual. “The new Knowledge of seeing in the Classroom”. Ad- 
dress Incandescent Lamp Department, Dept. 166-NA-D, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








4 Why is it important to choose lamp bulbs 


with care? Because the amount of light you get 
for current consumed depends entirely on the ef- GENERAI E i EC I RI 
ficiency of the lamp. G-E MAZDA lamps must 


undergo 480 tests and inspections for quality. This 
year they give more light than ever. 

















ROMPT care is important in preventing 
infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 



































used, because treatment is not painful. , 
MERCUROY | | 
Mercwrwchrome, AWED SARUM 
: z r 4 2% SOLUTION 
(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) "yatow ormetecen i ’ 
FL VORESCEm Somme ¥ 
. — ; — i 
is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and : 
° ° ° ° ANTISEPTIC j 
bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared FOR FIRST Alb 
s .  WESTCOTT & DUNNINE 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of BALTIMORE. MO 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 
serious cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 


dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 


HYN SON,WESTCOTT & DU NNING, INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


( Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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MEETINGS 





Exhibitors Name Officers 


J. A. Campbell of the Kewaunee 
Manufacturing Company was chosen 
president and Paul L. Crabtree of 
Caproni Galleries was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Associated Exhibi- 
tors of the N.E.A. Two new directors 
are H. C. Grubbs of Erpi Picture Con- 
sultants, Inc., and Miles C. Holden of 
the Holden Patent Book Cover Com- 
pany. Five thousand delegates to the 
A.AS.A. meeting in Cleveland last 
vogth witnessed the presentation of 
thé #939 American Education Award 
to"Dr. Payson Smith. 


Oberholtzer Heads Rotary Club 


E. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of 
schools, Houston, Tex., was elected 
president, and S. T. Neveln, superin- 
tendent at Austin, Minn., was reelected 
secretary-treasurer for the seventeenth 
time, of the Schoolmasters’ Rotary Club 
at its annual meeting in Cleveland dur- 
ing the A.A.S.A. convention. At an 
overflow gathering, 1000 schoolmen 
heard an address by Walter D. Head 
of Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J., 
who is a candidate for the presidency 
of Rotary International. 


Coming Meetings 


Oct. 25-27 
ciation, Bismarck. 


April 6-8—Tennessee Education Association, 
Nashville. 

April 8—California Teachers Association, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

April 10-14—Association for Childhood Ed- 
ucation, Atlanta, Ga. 

April 12-14—National Catholic Educational 
Association, Washington, D. 

April 12-15—Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville. 

April 13-14—-Michigan Rural Teachers As- 
sociation, Greenville. 

April 15—Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 
tion, Boston. 

May 1-3—Institute for Education by Radio, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

June 15-17—School Administrators’ Con- 
ference, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

June 19-22—-National Conference on Visual 
Education, Chicago. 

July 2-6—National Education Association, 
San Francisco. 

July 3-6—National Convention of Student 
Officers and Advisers, San Francisco. 
July 7-9 
tiers,”’ 
July 8-21—Conference on Elementary Edu- 
eation, University of California, Berkeley. 
July 10-21—-School Executives’ Conference, 

University of California, Berkeley. 
\ugust 6-11—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Oct. 6-7—Colorado Education Association, 
district meeting at Durango. 
Oct. 12-13—Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion, northeast division, Duluth. 

Oct. 12-14—-Utah Education Association. 
Oct. 16-20—National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, Cincinnati. 
Oct. 19-20—-Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion, division meetings at St. Cloud, 
Bemidji, Winona, Mankato, Moorhead. 
Oct. 19-21—-South Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation, district conventions at Sioux 

Falls and Aberdeen. 


Conference on ‘Educational Fron- 
Stanford University, Calif. 





North Dakota Education Asso- 


Oct. 26-27—Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 

Oct. 26-27—Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Lewiston. 

Oct. 26-28—Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, Providence. 

Oct. 26-28—-Montana Education Association, 
district conventions at Miles City, Liv- 
ingston, Missoula, Great Falls and Glas- 
gow. 

Oct. 26-28 
ciation, district 
and Deadwood. 

Oct. 26-28—Colorado Education Association, 
district meetings at Denver, Pueblo and 
Grand Junction. 

Oct. 27-28—Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Baltimore. 

Nov. 1-3—West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Wheeling. 

Nev. 2-3—-Minnesota Education Association, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul divisions, Min- 
neapolis. 

Nov. 2-4—Iowa State Teachers Association, 
Des Moines. 

Nov. 3-4—Arkansas Education Association, 
Little Rock or Hot Springs. 

Nov. 3-4—-Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Topeka, Salina, Hays, Dodge City, 
Wichita and Pittsburg. 

Nov. 15-18—Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis. 

Nov. 16-18—Arizona Education Association, 
Phoenix. 

Nov. 21-24—Virginia 
tion, Richmond. 
Nov. 27-28—New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, house of delegates, Albany. 
Nov. 30-Dec. 1—National Council of Teach- 

ers of English, New York City. 

Dec. 1-2—-Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, San Antonio. 


South Dakota Education Asso- 
conventions at Pierre 


Education Associa- 








Bright. Attractive Colors 
_ strong, brightly-colored scrap 


books will be very popular in the chil 


extremely well. 


ing, spec ity colors and sizes. 





Gaylord Bros.. Ine. 


Established 1896 
Stockton. Calif. 


Originators and Makers of ibrary Supplies and i urniture 


dren's department of your library. Each 
book contains 20 pages of heavy, colored 
kraft paper, and each page is reinloré ed 


with cloth at the hinge. Chev will wear 


The covers are made of a new board and 
come in three colors — red, green and 
blue with silver veining. The inside pages 
are in corresponding colors. Sizes 10x 8 


inches and 12 x 10 inches. When order- 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


9* S 
\ + ) 
= 4 ) KZ Wy 




















Quantities 


3 scrap books. 
6 scrap books. 
12 scrap books. 
36 scrap books 





(Express or Freight Paid) 


Size 12” x 10” 


$.36 ea. 
.34 ea. 
.32 ea. 
.30 ea. 


Size 10” x 8” 


$.29 ea. 
.27 ea. 
-25 ea. 
-23 ea. 
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SPEGIAL OFFER on 
JOHNSONS FLOOR 
POLISHES! 


Sturdy, long-handled, 
8-inch Lamb’s Wool 


APPLIER 
FREE! 


With every 5-gallon can 
you buy of either Johnson's 
No-Buff Floor Finish 

or Johnson's Traffic Wax. 
No limit to customer. 
‘Offer expires July 1,1939.) 

















Designers: William 
C. Bruce & Wil- 
liam George 
Bruce 

Binder: Robert O. 
aw 


Vaterial: PX Cloth 





OOKS, like skyscrapers, have to 

be built to last. That’s why 

the Bruce Publishing Company used 
du Pont PX Cloth in binding this 


volume. 


oe PX Cloth has amazing dura- 
bility. It gives your textbooks as- 
| surance of longer life—in spite of 

the rough handling they’re certain 


- to get. Like “Fabrikoid”* PX Cloth 


FROM YOUR 
is washable, water-proof and resist- JOBBER! 
ant to book-devouring vermin! 


- ; If he cannot 
Your textbooks are probably supply you, MAIL 


showing signs of wear too soon. THIS COUPON 
Then send for samples in “Fabri- 
koid” and PX Cloth. Or ask your 
publisher about this superior, 
longer-service binding material. 








JOHNSON’S NO-BUFF FLOOR FINISH 
—the remarkable new product that 
needs NO RUBBING Of POLISHING — 
shines as it dries. 


JOHNSON’S TRAFFIC WAX (Paste or 
Liquid) the tough, long-wearing pol- 
ishing wax gives floors lasting beauty. 


ORDER 





s 
| 





Both of these products are specially 
made to withstand heavy traffic. 















S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. NS-4, Racine, Wis. 
Please send me name of nearest jobber stocking your Free Applier Deal. 













*“Fabrikoid” is du Pont’s registered trade mark desig- 


M6 a 3 pat OFF agar ; : 
nating its pyroxylin coated and impregnated fabric. 


Ha 








E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. Name abheall 
‘“‘Fabrikoid’’ Division Newburgh, New York Address 
City — 
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INSTRUCTION 





Chef Heads Cookery Class 


A trade class for chefs and cooks is 
included in the courses of the new west 
side trade school opened recently in 
Detroit. Herman Breithaupt, former 
supervising chet of a Great Lakes pas- 
senger boat line, is the instructor. This 
is said to be the first class in commer- 
cial cookery to be organized in the 
Detroit area. 


Young Executives’ Fellowship 

Ten young executives’ 
tor a year’s graduate study at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of 


fellow ships 


Technology are 
being made available by the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation of New York be- 
ginning in June. The _ foundation's 
grant of $32,500 is more than double 
last year’s gift for the same purpose. 
It now opens to nation-wide competi 
tion these fellowships, with stipends up 
to $2750. Large and small corporations 
in many sections already are nominat 
ing candidates among their employes 
for the fellowships. 


Protest New College Closing 
The announcement of the unex 

pected closing of New College, which 

is the experimental undergraduate di 


Anybody who buys typewriters for school work will get the point: 


vision of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has brought a storm of pro- 
test from educators all over the coun- 
try. 

One hundred and fifty educators, 
representing colleges and universities, 
have signed a petition urging Dean 
William F. Russell of Teachers College 
to keep New College from closing next 
fall. In the petition the educators de- 
clared that New College is equipping 
prospective teachers with “much needed 
leadership in professional thinking and 
practice.” 

The petition went on to state that 
“the training of competent, human, 
intimately 
acquainted with children and the con- 
ditions of their everyday life, is perhaps 
the crux of the entire problem of edu- 
cation in this country,” and that New 
College is undertaking this job “with 


socially minded teachers, 


notable facilities and success.” 
Kept From College 


Chiefly because of lack of funds, 47 
Carolina high school 
graduates who have “definite academic 


per cent of South 


promise” never reach college. These 
data are based upon the annual South 
Carolina high school and college fresh- 
man testing program. Findings from 
the testing programs emphasize the 
need for scholarship provisions for out- 
standing high school graduates, Prof. 


W. C. McCall, director of the student 
personnel bureau, said. Freshmen who 
enter the university do not constitute 
“an economically fortunate group,” 
Professor McCall said. 


Scholarships to U.S.C. 

The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia is offering 35 tuition scholarships 
to high school pupils and junior college 
students throughout the country during 
the 1939-40 academic year, President 
Rufus B. von KleinSmid has an- 
nounced. 

The awards of $285 each will go to 
pupils in the highest tenth of their 
class in scholarship from schools having 
more than 200 enrollment. Twenty- 
five awards will be granted to high 
school graduates and 10 to junior col- 
lege applicants for the freshman year. 

Applicants are required to file their 
nominations by April 15, with scholar- 
ships to be awarded on or before June 
1. Only one candidate may be recom- 
mended from each school. 


Youth and Labor Symposium 
Both sides of the labor problem as it 
affects American youth is presented in 
a symposium featured in the March 
issue of Occupations, the vocational 
guidance magazine. Contributors are 
President William Green of the A. F. 
of L., President John L. Lewis of the 
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MORE L C SMITHS 
ARE USED BY 
COURT REPORTERS 
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DA-LITE MODEL B SCREEN’ This spring-operated model is | 


housed in a protective metal case and may be hung against the 


wall or from the ceiling or from a pair of Da-Lite Super Tripods. | 

















12 sizes from 22 in. 30 in. to 63 in. x 84 in. inclusive. From 


$8.00 up 


x 


There Are 28 Standard Sizes 


of 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


HANGING SCREENS 


The Da-Lite line of projection screens offers schools a broad 


selection of surfaces, sizes and mountings to meet every 
projection requirement. Da-Lite Hanging Screens are avail- 
able in 28 standard sizes ranging from 22” x 30” to 20’ x 20’. 
There are square sizes for showing glass slides as well as 
rectangular sizes for showing motion pictures and standard 
single frame film strips. Sizes up to 12’ x 12’ inclusive permit 
a choice of White, Silver or Glass-Beaded surfaces. Sizes larger 


than 12’ x 12’ have either White or Glass-Beaded surfaces. 


Spring- Operated or Electrically Controlled 


Sizes up to 6’ x 8’ are spring-operated. Screens 6’ x 8’ and 
larger may be either spring-operated or electrically controlled. 
The former, known as Model C, are furnished with or with- 
out covers. The latter, known as the Electrol, can be lowered, 
raised or stopped at any position by a remote control, placed 
anywhere in the room. 

Compromises are never necessary when you choose screens 
from the Da-Lite line. Write for latest catalog and name of 


nearest supplier. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 4 TNS, 2723 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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In this elementary-school classroom a careful study was made of 
the amount of light on each pupil’s desk during the bright and 
the dark hours of a day. As a result of the study . . . . 





a the room was “‘light-conditioned,”” and a $34 invest- 
ment (plus installation cost) was made in a General Electric 
light-control unit to turn the classroom lights on or off automatically 
as daylight dims or brightens. Now these pupils. 





<< always have at least 25 foot-candles of light on 
their desks—their eyes are always protected from strain due to 
working under inadequate light. 


General Electric, pes 6A-20] 
Schenectady, N. 


Please send me more information about G-E automatic light con- 


trol (Bulletin GEA-2679). 


Name POE, COAT R AOR Ro BM a yaaeone 


Address 


080-172 


GENERAL { ELECTRIC 
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C.1.0., Leo Wolman of Columbia Uni- 
versity, President George B. Cutten ot 
Colgate University and John J. Collins 
of Fordham University. 


Run Into Oklahoma 


A new teature in county school activi- 
ties will be presented at Purcell, Me- 
Clain County, Okla., this month. Rural 
schools of the county will present a 
historical pageant celebrating the golden 
anniversary of the run of 1889 into old 
Oklahoma. It will be an open-air dram- 
atization of many historical events in 
the development of the state. 


Classroom Radio Handbook 


In the course of a six weeks’ radio 
education seminar held in connection 
with the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation’s Eastern Workshop at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y., 
during the summer of 1938, a commit- 
tee of teachers, all of whom were ex- 
perienced in classroom use of radio 
programs, began preparing a booklet 
that might stimulate wider use of radio 
by teachers and that would at the same 
time lay the foundations for more in- 
telligent classroom radio utilization. 

This booklet, ““How to Use Radio in 
the Classroom,” has just been published 
by the National Association of Broad- 


casters. 


The Foundation for Lasting Satisfaction 
‘ol 





To lower your floor maintenance and 
floor treatment costs consult the Hill- 
yard Maintenance Expert in your lo- 
eality, his advice and recommenda- 
tions are given without obligation. 
Thousands of Schools, Universities 
and Colleges have materially reduced 
their maintenance costs by using Hill- 
yard Methods, Maintenance and Floor 





-- DISTRIBUTORS 


Treatment Products. 


The materials for this introductory 
handbook on the use of radio were 
gathered under the general supervision 
of Norman Woelfel of the Evaluation 
of School Broadcasts, Ohio State Uni 
versity, a research study sponsored by 
the federal radio education committee 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 





RESEARCH 





To Further Teacher Training 

To speed up improvements in teacher 
training throughout the nation, a clear- 
ing house of information regarding 
successful practices and promising ex- 
periments in teacher education will be 
established by the American Council on 
Education, Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, di- 
rector of the council’s commission on 
teacher education, has announced. 

All aspects of programs of teacher 
education will be studied, and attention 
will be given to continued education of 
teachers while on the job. 

Fifteen colleges and fifteen school 
systems will be asked to work with the 
commission and to experiment, collect 
and report evidence. 

The project is financed by a special 
subsidy of $320,000 from the General 
Education Board. 


B \ he Site ; 
r ais? 
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Hillyard Hi-Quality 


Maintenance F r e e 





TRANSPORTATION 


Six Point Bus Program 





A six point program to improve bus 
transportation in Greene County, Ohio, 
has been submitted to city superintend- 
ents by H. C. Aultman, county super- 
intendent. The recommendations are: 
(1) maintenance of the same high 
moral standards for bus drivers as are 
required for the teaching staff; (2) at- 
tendance of bus drivers at group dis- 
cussions on transportation; (3) adop- 
tion of a time schedule for each route; 
(4) knowledge of the fundamentals of 
first aid; (5) maintenance of cordial 
relationships between school officials 
and local trustees and others involved 
in transportation safety, and (6) organ- 
ization of a county association of bus 
drivers. 





FINANCE 


Proposes Experimental School 





A proposal that the New York City 
board of education allocate between 
$25,000 and $50,000 to establish experi- 
mental nursery schools has been made 
by the Public Education Association. 
It was conceded that lack of money 
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and Floor Treatment Products pro- 
duce results that are outstanding in 
Beauty, Durability and Economy. 
Hillyard Products will master any 
tough job. Call or wire the Hillyard 
Sales Co. for a Maintenance Expert, 


consultation FREE. 


HILLYWARD SALES CO. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MoO.... 


The NEW Hillyard 
Catalog is full of 
real Floor Treat- 
ment, Mainte- 
nance and Sani- 
tation informa- 
tion, send for 
your copy 
today. 
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would prevent the organization of nur- 
sery schools on a city-wide basis for 
some time but that introduction of the 
schools in strategic centers might be 
possible. It was further proposed that 
the board of higher education establish 
nursery schools as a part of the teacher 
training program in the city colleges. 
These schools could be used for paren- 
tal education and consultation, child 
guidance, homemaking and other edu- 
cation courses, it was suggested. 


Bond Refunding Saves Interest 


A refunding program of building 
bonds has just been completed by the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion that will save more than $100,000 
of interest over the life period of the 
bond issues, according to Frederick M. 
Hunter, chancellor of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. These 
building bonds have been issued from 
time to time to finance the construc- 
tion of classroom buildings, health 
service buildings, gymnasiums and dor- 
mitories for the six institutions of 
higher learning in Oregon. 


960 Undergraduates Aided 


Nearly 60 per cent of the total en- 
rollment at the University of New 
Hampshire at Durham was given finan- 
cial aid through scholarships, employ- 


ment and loans during the college year 
1937-38. Nine hundred and sixty un- 
dergraduates at the school were aided. 
Greatest aid came through the channel 
of student loans, with some 446 under- 
graduates receiving $54,709.80 from 
university and private loan funds. Uni- 
versity and N.Y.A. employment made 
available more than $63,230 to students. 


Woburn Schools Reopen 


A ruling that the city of Woburn, 
Mass., might spend up to a quarter of 
its expected school appropriation in the 
first three months of the year, anticipat- 
ing adoption of the city budget this 
month, reopened the city’s schools for 
the second time this school year. 

Schools were closed only a part of 
one week during January when the 
school committee announced that it had 
exhausted all funds available until 
adoption of the city budget. Pending 
passage of the budget and appropria- 
tion of the year’s fund, state law lim- 
its expenditures in any month to the 
average monthly expenditure in the last 
three months of the preceding year. 


Seeking a Remedy 

To avoid the recurrence of a period 
of closed schools in Dayton, Ohio, local 
citizens have organized the Montgom- 
ery County Public Advisory Commit- 


tee, which will endeavor to cooperate 
with city and school officials in solving 
the financial difficulties. 


N.Y.C. Adopts Record Budget 


The New York City board of educa- 
tion has adopted a record school budget 
of $160,286,488 for the fiscal year 1939- 
40, an increase of $7,781,024 over that 
of last year. The budget has been sent 
to Mayor La Guardia for approval 
and it will then go to the board of 
estimate for official approval. 

The board of education adopted the 
budget recommended by its finance 
committee, adding only 15 more teach- 
ers at an estimated cost of $25,000. At 
a previous open hearing, many groups 
stressed the need for more instructors 
to teach physically handicapped chil- 
dren. As finally approved, the school 
system will have 214 of these teachers. 





LEGISLATION 


Refuses Nursery School Bill 





The New York State senate has re- 
fused to advance to the order of final 
reading the Todd-Page Bill, granting 
local boards of education permission to 
establish and maintain free nursery 
schools for children between the ages 
of 2 and 4 years. The measure, which 








Srrceamlined...Com portable. . 
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he new Heywood SDK 20 is a mod- 
ern, streamlined, practical school unit. 
Both the desk and chair are combined 
in a single. all-steel, tubular frame 
which is available in either enamel or 


chromium plated finish. No pro- 
truding corners, no dust crevices .. . 
no rivets. bolts. or screws to work 


loose because the SDK 20 is a com- 
pletely WELDED unit. The SDK 20 
is posture perfect and it permits flex- 
ible seating arrangements. May we 
tell you about it in detail? 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 


School Furniture 
GARDNER MASS. 
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had passed the assembly, was opposed 
on the ground that its passage would 
eventually mean an increase in state 


aid to education. Opponents argued 
that no additional expenditures should 
be voted at this time in view of the 
widespread opposition to the $411,000,- 
000 state budget, an all-time high. 


Become Colleges of Education 


A bill just passed by the Oregon leg- 
islature and signed by the governor 
authorizes the change in name for the 
three Oregon normal schools to col- 
leges of education. The Oregon Nor- 
mal School becomes the Oregon Col- 
lege of Education; the Eastern Oregon 
Normal School, the Eastern Oregon 
College of Education, and the Southern 
Oregon Normal School, the Southern 
Oregon College of Education. 

These three elementary teacher train- 
ing centers were originally two year 
institutions, but with the raising of 
certification requirements they will be- 
come three year institutions by 1941. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 








RacHakt QO. Yaw, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, East Cleveland, 
Ohio, since 1929, has been appointed 


acting superintendent, succeeding the 
late WittiaAM H. Kirk. 

H. L. Smirn, superintendent of 
schools at Paducah, Ky., since 1933, 
has been reelected to that position for 
a four year term beginning July 1. 

MINNIE OBERMEIER and A. EUGENIE 
CHINNOCK, principals of New York 
City junior high schools, have been 
appointed assistant superintendents in 
the city school system. Three other 
principals who were made assistant su- 
perintendents at the same time are: 
Rurus M. Hartitt, C. Freperick 
PertscH and Tuomas H. Hucues. 

D. D. Karrow has been appointed 
superintendent at Lake City, Minn., to 
succeed W. A. ANbREws, resigned. 

M. R. Simpson, principal of Blum 
High School, Wapakoneta, Ohio, for 
the last three years, has been elected 
to succeed M. R. MENscHEL as super- 
intendent of Wapakoneta schools. 

Paut M. WInceR was appointed su- 
perintendent and J. C. Perry was ap- 
pointed principal of the high school 
at Sturgis, Mich., recently. Mr. Winger 
had served as the high school principal 
tor five years. 

M. F. Srark has been reelected su- 
perintendent of schools at Hiawatha, 
Kan., for the fifth year. 

Dr. Epwarp H. Futter, superin- 
tendent of schools at Darien, Conn.. 
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was elected president otf the Connecti- 
cut State School Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation recently, succeeding Dr. Earce 
RussELL, superintendent at Windsor, 
Conn. Other officers elected were: Dr. 
Lioyp H. BricHam, West Hartford, 
vice president, and L. H. McCusick, 
Winsted, secretary-treasurer. 

Vernon F. Perrico, principal of 
Sherburn Senior High School, Sher- 
burn, Minn., has been made superin- 
tendent of schools at Pemberton, Minn. 
RupotpH ExNsom is the new prin- 
cipal at Sherburn. 

Paut M. VINCENT, superintendent, 
Stevens Point, N. C., has been given a 
three year contract by the Stevens Point 
board of education. 

C. E. Sr. Jonn, superintendent of 
schools, Arkansas City, Kan., was re- 
elected for another two year term by 
the board of education recently. He 
has served more than twenty years in 
the position. 

Ray STecaL, superintendent, Ponto- 
toc County, Oklahoma, carries a power 
plant along with him in the back of 
his car when he visits the county 
schools. Mr. Stegal has installed the 
latest type of sound motion picture 
equipment for use in the schools and 
shows both entertainment and educa- 
tional films. 

H. L. Gitvespie has been elected su- 


IT SELLS ITSELF 


Let the audience decide its merits on picture and 
sound performance. Let any professional Motion Pic- 
ture Operator decide on its smooth, 
quiet mechanical action—its 
predominance of machined 
parts—its dependable belt- 
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Karcite Sink No. 8-600 


Lincoln Science 
Desk No. D-503 


Kewaunee Furniture is designed to 
give every possible advantage to the 
student and the instructor. It is 
built to provide efficient service over 
a long period of years. Its practical 
compactness brings space-saving 
economy that makes possible larger 
classes, without sacrificing comfort. 
Your schools deserve this finer 
furniture and can easily afford it. 
Write us for prices and details on 
the type of laboratory, vocational, 
home economics or library furniture 
your schools need. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mar. 
228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., 

New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., 
Evanston, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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less drives, ball bear- 
ings, etc., and ease of 
operation, threading, 
changing all lamps, 
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Write for catalog 
today. 
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DEMONSTRATION OFFER 
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perintendent of schools at Holly 
Springs, Miss., for the coming year. 

FraNK W. ALLENSON has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Humble, 
Tex., for the next two years. 

K. W. McFartanp was reelected su- 
perintendent of schools at Coffeyville, 
Kan., for another two years. 

G. W. Hotuincswortu has been re- 
elected superintendent of schools, Ro- 
tan, Tex., for a two year term. 


Principals 


Cuarces E. Leavitt, assistant prin- 
cipal of Grosse Pointe High School, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new John D. 
Pierce Junior High School in the same 
town. CHARLES SALTZER of the Grosse 
Pointe High School faculty succeeds 
Mr. Leavitt. 

A. K. Witson, who has been asso 
ciated with the Monrovia-Arcadia- 
Duarte High School at Monrovia, 
Calif., for twenty-two years as teacher 
and in recent years as vice principal, 
has been named principal of the high 
school to succeed J. WARREN Ayer. He 
will take over his duties July 1. 

Mrs. RutH Kearsy, principal of Lin- 
coln School, Paterson, N. J., has been 
transferred to the principalship of the 
Warren Point School, Warren Point, 
N. J. Ronatp GLass was appointed to 





succeed Mrs. Kearby at the Lincoln 
School. 

J. Bruce Buckver has been reap- 
pointed principal of the Casey Town- 
ship High School at Casey, Ill. 

Dan R. Kovar, principal of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Junior High School, 
Uniontown, Pa., was awarded the 
Ph.D. degree by the University of 
Pittsburgh in February. The subject 
of Doctor Kovar’s dissertation was 
“Student Attitudes Toward the Pro- 
gram of Social Recreation in Certain 
High Schools in Western Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

Davin Bricutsitt, high — school 
teacher, has been appointed vice prin- 
cipal of the Gloucester City High 
School, Gloucester, N. J. 

Vircit E. MiLter, superintendent of 
the Trimble Township rural schools, 
Athens County, Ohio, has returned to 
his home city of Zanesville, Ohio, as 
assistant principal of Hancock Junior 
High School. 

J. Wray Henry, principal of Circle- 
ville High School at Circleville, Ohio, 
was elected chairman of an organiza- 
tion of high school principals of four 
central Ohio counties perfected recently. 
The four county organization is a 
N.E.A. project for the purpose of de- 
veloping discussion groups on_ high 
school administration, assembly _ pro- 


grams, vocational guidance, curriculum 
changes, graduation exercises and vari- 
ous other activities. 

J. W. Tivcer, principal of the Staf- 
ford High School, Stafford, Va., has 
been named principal of the high 
school at Luray, Va., next year. 

J. Letanp ANDERSON, supervising 
principal, Frewsburg, N. Y., will ter- 
minate his services with that school 
system at the end of this school year 
to become supervising principal at 
Franklinville, N. Y. 

FLoyp V. Barrett was reelected for 
the fourth term as principal of the 
union high school district at Halsey, 
Ore., recently. Under Mr. Barrett's 
leadership the high school has met the 
requirements of the Northwest Asso- 
ciation of Higher and _ Secondary 
Schools and was recently selected by 
the state department of public instruc- 
tion as one of 12 schools in the state 
for study and evaluation. 

H. Cray Fisk, principal of John Bur- 
roughs Elementary School, Tulsa, 
Okla., will be named principal of 
Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, 
effective next September. D. M. 
RoBeRTs, present principal at Daniel 
Webster, will be moved to another 
executive position in the Tulsa system. 


W. G. Rosinson has been elected 
principal of the McNairy County Cen- 
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the “Buff Age.” 


cientific Color Selection Ends 
Guesswork in School Decoration 


@ Cooperating with the world’s foremost lighting engineers, The Arco Company has 
developed an entirely new decorative system for schools. Now, for the first time, 
school interiors are functionally painted. Conventional buffs and grays are not picked 
arbitrarily. Scientific principles determine the precise shade and intensity of color best 
suited to each room. The Arco Scientific Color Selection Chart will enable you to 
select the correct colors based upon the exposure, number of windows, the room's 
purpose, and other factors that make for ideal school decoration. 


INCREASE PUPIL ATTENTIVENESS; 
END EYE-FATIGUE; RELIEVE MONOTONY 


East Cleveland's Shaw High, the first school to apply Arcotone Controlled Reflection 
Colors, demonstrates that these “Colors With a Purpose” promote pupil attentive- 
ness, lessen eye-fatigue, and, because of their unusual decorative qualities, arouse 
marked community interest. 


The Areo Company 


CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES 


=Oor With a Py, 





Send today for your Color Chart and detailed information about Arcotone Controlled 
Reflection Colors with their many advantages over the unscientific monotony of 
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tral High School, Selmer, Tenn., for 
a three year period. 

Victor R. Bennett is the new prin 
cipal of the George Washington Ele 
mentary School, Whiie Plains, N. Y. 

Dwicut O. Conner, assistant prin 
cipal of the high school, Parkersburg, 
W. Va., recently was promoted to the 
principalship of the Parkersburg High 
School. 

CHARLES Frier, who has been assist- 
ant principal of the New Lebanon 
School, Hudson, N. Y., for the last 
two years, has been appointed prin 
cipal for the remainder of the term to 
succeed the late Freperick Sr. CLair 
DANFORTH. 


In the Colleges 


Dr. P. Roy BraMMELL, associate pro 
fessor of education at Connecticut State 
College, Storrs, Conn., has been ap 
pointed to succeed Pror. Cuartes B. 
GENTRY as dean of the division of 
teacher training. Professor Gentry will 
continue as director of resident instruc- 
tion and as director of the summer 
session. 

Dr. Donato A. Latirp, for many 
years head of the department of psy- 
chology at Colgate University, has been 
appointed head of a new foundation 
for consumer analysis established by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising agency. 





For a Modern 


CCommencement— = 
Choose MOORE "| 
CAPS ann GOWNS 


MOORE, the originator of the 
High School Cap and Gown, still 
leads in presenting new concep- 
tions of quality and service. 

Newest MOORE contribution 
to American school life is "The 
Story of Caps and Gowns,’ a 
complete handbook on the origin, 
history and correct present-day 
usage of Caps and Gowns. Write 
for your FREE Copy of this in- 
valuable source book. 


ae 


E-R- MOORE 


932 Dakin Street 
Please send me without obligation: 
(J The Story of Caps and Gowns 


Complete information on MOORE'S Superior Cap and Gown Service 
NAME SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 





Dr. Joun A. McGeocn, chairman of 
the department of psychology at Wes- 
leyan University, has been appointed 
head of the department of psychology 
at the University of lowa. He succeeds 
Dean Cart E. SrasHore, who resigned 
as head of the department when he 
was appointed research professor of 
psychology in 1936. 

Dr. Epcar G. GaMmown of Charlotte, 
N. C., has accepted the presidency of 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden- 
Sydney, Va. He will succeed Dr. 
JosepH D. EccLrston on June 1. 


Headmasters 


JoHN F. ScHERESCHEWSKY, present 
senior master of the junior school at 
Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn., will 
take office July 1 as headmaster of the 
academy. 

JoHN Reep, teacher and submaster at 
Concord Senior High School, Concord, 
N. H., since 1928, has been elected 
headmaster of the high school to suc- 
ceed Harotp N. CHAMBERLAIN, whose 
resignation becomes effective July 1. 
Joun Extis Bourne, Latin instructor, 
was named submaster. 


Retirements and Resignations 

Dr. Enpicotr Preasopy, founder of 
Groton School at Groton, Mass., and 
its headmaster for fifty-four years, has 


announced his resignation, to take 
effect in June 1940. Doctor Peabody 
is 81 years of age. PresipENT FRANKLIN 
D. Roosevett and his sons, and the 
sons and grandsons of the late former 
president THeopore Roosrvett, have 
been among the more than 1400 youths 
receiving diplomas from Doctor Pea- 
body’s preparatory school. 

Dr. Davin H. SumsreEIN terminated 
his forty-eight year career as an edu- 
cator on March | when he retired as 
director of the department of curricu- 
lum study and research of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools. 

Dr. Wittiam H. Georce, dean of 
the college of arts and sciences at the 
University of Hawaii, will retire at the 
end of August after 32 years of teach- 
ing. Doctor George will be succeeded 
by Dr. THayne M. Livesay, professor 
of psychology and director of admission 
and director of summer sessions. 

Artuur E. Decker will retire as 
superintendent of schools, Hancock 
County, Illinois, at the end of the 
school year. 

ApriAN HotMes ONDERDONK will re- 
tire at the end of the school year as 
headmaster of St. James School, Ha- 
gerstown, Md., a position he has held 
for thirty-six years. J. BeEnyAMIN Drake 
of the faculty will be Mr. Onderdonk’s 


successor. 
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HE experience gained from planning 
kitchens for America’s finest schools, hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, hospitals, and other in- 
stitutions, is available to you through our 
kitchen planning bureau. In this bureau 
are men who have solved or helped to solve 
some of the most stubborn food service and 
equipment problems. 

Duparquet equipment, made in our own 
factory, plus the experience of this organ-. 
ization, is a combination that means EF- 
FICIENT KITCHENS. Call or write one of our 
three offices. 


Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc. 


SIXTH AVENUE—I8TH TO I9TH STREETS—NEW YORK 


Chicago, Illinois 





Telephone W Atkins 9-5200 


BOSTON: Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse Co. 


49| Atlantic Ave. Phone Hancock 7275 


CHICAGO: Duparquet Range Co. 


225 N. Racine Ave. Phone Seeley 3927 
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No. 10! 


This modern desk has a top, seat and 
back of tempered masonite. It will not 
split, peel, warp or develop rough 
edges . . . actually improves with age. 


ana - 


that's all the endorsement necessary for those 
who have ever purchased ROYAL Seating. 


The ROYAL reputation built in forty-one years of research 
and service has a value that is guarded in every manufac- 


turing operation and material specification. 


ROYAL’S use of Tempered Masonite for form fitting seats 
and back has proved its practicability, economy and special 
qualification for school purposes. Write for Royal Catalog 


which shows Modern School Seating for all school purposes. 





ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
1133 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK—LOS ANGELES 
TORONTO 
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“Metal Furniture since ’97”’ 
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NOW PUT 
INTO YOUR FLOORS WHILE YOU 
L.FILL 2.SEAL 3. WAX 


All in ONE operation! 


If your floors are bleached out or faded or just naturally 
too light .. . give them new life and lustre plus COLOR 
with Car-Na-Var. With Car-Na-Var you can fill, seal, 
wax and stain your floors all at the same time. Four 
jobs done in one single operation with this time and 
money saving 4-purpose floor treatment. 


Car-Na-Var acts as its own filler and sealer... although 
it is readily applied over any seal (meets U. S. Treas. 
Dept. Specs. for “Undercoater A”). Comes with the 
following popular stains: dark oak, light oak, walnut, 
cherry, mahogany, maroon, green and mission. If you 
do not want to change the color of your floor, 
Car-Na-Var “natural” (colorless) is available. 


Floor Maintenance Cut to 2 to 3 Treatments Yearly, 
Reports Eastman School of Music 


Car-Na-Var requires less work . . . lasts longer. For the 
past four years, these school floors of cork and wood 
have been kept bright and lustrous with only 2 to 3 
yearly treatments of Car-Na-Var Natural. Heavy-duty 
Car-Na-Var is the original var- 
nish-gum and wax floor treat- 
ment ... durable as varnish 
and scratch-resisting as wax. 
Applied with a mop, Car-Na-Var 
dries in 30 minutes. Buffing pro- 
duces a fine, varnish- 

like gloss. Non-slip- 

pery . WATER- 

PROOF! 


Free Demonstration on 
Your Own Floors! 


Eastman School of 
Music. University 
of Rochester, New 













Present 
enrollment 
440 students. 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORPORATION 


1583 E. National Ave. Brazil, Indiana 





Made by the Makers of Car-Na-Lac & Car-Na-Seal 
(Car-Na-Var meets U. S. Treas. Spec. for “‘Undercoater A‘’) 
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I. J. MontcoMery, superintendent of 
schools at Blair, Neb., since 1932, will 
not be a candidate tor the post next 
year. Mr. Montgomery notified the 
board of education that during the 
summer he will teach educational psy- 
chology at the University of Nebraska 
and next fall he will go to the Uni 
versity of Washington to study tor a 
doctor of philosophy degree. 

Dr. J. Herpert Ketvey retired Feb- 
ruary 28 as executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa 
tion. Harvey ELLison GAYMAN was 
elected as his successor. The new secre 
tary has been the association’s director 
of research and its assistant executive 
secretary. 

QO. L. Davis has resigned as superin 
tendent of schools at San Benito, Tex. 

Ropert E. Seymour has resigned as 
principal of Blake School, Greenwood, 
S. C., and has been succeeded by 
FRANK Ho troyp for the remainder ot 
the school term. 


Miscellaneous 


Frank W. Jackson, superintendent 
of schools for the Madison supervisory 
union, Madison, N. H., is rapidly re- 
covering at his home at Madison from 
a heart attack. Mr. Jackson has served 
nearly twenty-eight years as superin- 
tendent of schools in New Hampshire. 





New HAMILTON Booklet 
Makes School Planning Easy 


Send for Hamilton’s 


Want some ideas on school planning? 


new booklet “Typical Classroom Layouts.” 
8% x 11” book that contains 23 typical layouts for Science, 
Chemistry, Physics, Homemaking, and Industrial Arts Room. 
You should have it in your file for reference. Use the con- 
. no obligation, of 


venient coupon to request your copy 
course 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 


Name 

Schools and Position 
Address ..... 

City and State... 





— HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. — 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Send me a copy of the Typical Layouts Book. 


Cot. Water C. Core of Highland 
Park, Mich., is the winner of the first 
Academic Freedom Award, a medal 
to be presented annually by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the 
N.E.A. to the layman who has con- 
tributed the most to the cause of edu- 
cational freedom during the year. 
Colonel Cole was chairman of the Citi- 
zens Emergency Committee of High- 
land Park which worked to obtain 
reinstatement of 42 teachers of the city 
after their wholesale dismissal. 

H. E. Henprix, Arizona state super- 
intendent, has been elected chairman of 
the executive committee of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 
M. D. Cottins, Georgia, was chosen 
vice chairman. Members of the execu- 
tive committee are: Mrs. INEz JoHN- 
son Lewis, Colorado, secretary; CoLin 
EncuisH, Florida; Sipney B. Hatt, 
Virginia; Bertram E. Packarp, Maine; 
Wacter F. Dexter, California; Floyp 
I. McMurray, Indiana, and L. A. 
Woops, Texas. 

Bruce A. Finptay, tormer assistant 
superintendent in the Los Angeles 
school system, has been appointed di- 
rector in charge of visual education for 
the city’s schools. He will direct the 
compilation and disbursement of all 
visual education equipment used to 
supplement textbook instruction. 


Deaths 


Dr. RayMonp A. Pearson, 65, for- 
mer president of the University of 
Maryland and of Iowa State College, 
died of heart attack at his home at 
Hyattsville, Md., recently. 

Otis Emmett BELL, principal of the 
junior high school, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
died recently. 

Dean Wittiam D. Trautman of 
Adelbert College, Western Reserve 
University, died in Cleveland. 

Dr. Epwarp Newton Jones, former 
principal of Plattsburg State Normal 
School, Plattsburg, N. Y., died recently 
at his home at White Plains. He was 
86 years of age. 

Cuarces C. Mapeira, superintendent 
of schools, Sunbury, Pa., died following 
a month’s illness. 

Bessie M. GaAttacHer, principal of 
Winheld Scott School, Elizabeth, N. J., 
for thirteen years, died recently. 

S. Brooks MarsHatt, 53, superin- 
tendent of schools, Belton, S. C., died 
of pneumonia following a very short 
illness. 

Joun E. Givpea, 61, superintendent 
at Coaldale, Pa., for thirty-five years, 
died following a heart attack. 

ApMiRAL Racpu Earce, president of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Worcester, Mass., died unexpectedly 
following a cerebral hemorrhage. 














It is a 32 page 


“WASHROOM INFECTION’ 
STEALS HEALTH—SPOILS ATTENDANCE 


Here’s the economical way to insure the health of your 
student body. Clean up your washrooms, and help check the 
spread of contagious disease by installing Onliwon Towels 
and Tissue. Now standard in leading hospitals and schools. 

Attractive locked cabinets guard both towels and tissue 


against waste, theft, and contamination. 
For this maximum protection, at minimum cost per 





student, ask your local A. P. W. distributor about the 
complete Onliwon Service. Or write to A. P. W. Paper 
Company, Albany, N. Y. 


BwosAtY 
es Onliwon Towels and Tissue 


The economy washroom service 
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Al6mm.Projector with 


THEATER: 


QUALITY 
PROJECTION 


DeVry —for 26 years _—_ ler of fine projectors for professional theaters 
now for the first time brings the famed “Intermittent Sprocket"’ to the 


16mm. field: the same principle used in EVERY professional theater 


projector. Send for the facts about this NEW improvement which 
changes all standards of 16mm. values. Get information on 24 other 
DeVry features which make possible brilliant pictures; smooth, flicker 
less operation; rich, clear, lifelike sound; scratch-proof movement for 


long film life; aut« 
advantages perfec 


ymatic synchronization; easy-threading; and other 
ted by DeVry engineers. Write today for illustrated 
literature full descriptions, NEW LOW PRICES and details of 
the exclusive DeVry “‘Self-Liquidating Plan'’—of special interest to 
chools lacking ready fund 


giving 


Send 25c toda) Free Films for Schools.”’ 


DeVRY CORPORATION, 1119 ARMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO 
Est. 1913 New York Hollywood 


for new 64-page book, ‘ 
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Makers of the most complete line of 16 and 35 mm. Silent and Sound 


Projectors and Cameras for Professional and Institutional Use 











LEONARD 
Thermostatic 
VALVES 
For School Showers 


Series R and T Valves are especially adapted to 
school showers for replacements as well as new 
installations as they are small enough to be easily 
installed on showers already piped. They are full 


thermostatic. Bulletins sent on request. 


LEONARD VALVE COMPANY 


1360 ELMWOOD AVE., CRANSTON, R. I. 
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Now ... 
more than ever before, Dud- 
ley School Locks give extra 
protection, extra security and 
extra value at no extra cost! 


|| PROTECTION 


plus convenience 





Dudley School Locks offer 
not only a larger measure of 
protection and security, but 
also remarkabie convenience! 
For example, to change com- 
in any Dudley 
masterkeyed combination 


binations 


lock requires merely a few 
seconds! Dudley Locks end 


locker worries. 
Write for Our New 
Folder 


“Dudley Locks for Schools” 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


325 North Wells St., Dept. B-4, Chicago, IIl. 


MEDART Telescopic GYM SEATS 


Catalog 


























Let ‘Medart? Help You 
Plan the Seating For 
Your New or Old Gym 


Safe to use and safe to operate. 
. . » Employs the modern tele- 
scopic principle of operation. 
. Occupies minimum floor 
area when “nested” thus free- 
ing valuable floor space for class use. . . . Easily 
installed in existing buildings as well as in new gym- 
nasiums. . . . One hundred per cent ‘Medart’ built 
by the oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Appara- 
tus, Basketball Backstops, Lockers, Lockerobes, 
Playground Apparatus, and Pool Equipment. 


Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING on 
LOUIS, MO. 


3532 DEKALB ST. » -; “So 
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PREPARATION OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL. By 
Charles H. Judd. Publication of the 
Regents’ Inquiry. New York: Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 
xit 151. $1.50. 

Declares that the improvement of 
facilities for the training of public 
school teachers is one of the funda 
mental problems in New York State. 
Takes strong stand against the intro- 
duction of professional courses in the 
first two years and believes that a mini 
mum of four years’ preparation is nec 
essary. 

Your Community. Its Provision for 
Health, Education, Safety and Wel 
fare. By Joanna C. Colcord. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1939. Pp. 249. $0.85. 

Outline for community 
survey that should be extremely valu 


sociologic 


able to school administrators in furnish 
ing a technic for basic district survey. 
INDIAN Cavatcape. By Clark Wissler. 
Illustrated. New York: Sheridan 
House, 1938. Pp. 351. $3. 
An able anthropologist sets forth in 
most readable and simple style the 





for 


Service—Etc. 


when Seniors alone take part. 


Titles Available: 
THE QUEST (Vocational Guidance) 


Came True) 


THE TINDER BOX (World Peace) 


Circular on request. 


33rd & Arch 





story of the American Indian, growing 

out of a lifetime of study and observa- 

tion. Valuable for secondary school 
libraries. 

VocationaL Epucation. By John Dale 
Russell and Associates. Staff Study 
No. 8. Prepared for the Advisory 
Committee on Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1938. Pp. x +325. $0.40 (Pa 
per Cover). 

“On the basis of the study now pub 
lished and information received di- 
rectly through other inquiries, the com- 
mittee reached the definite conclusion 
that many of the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act are unnecessarily re- 
strictive and in some cases obsolete. 

So far as possible, control over 
the program should be decentralized 
to the states.” 

ACTIVITIES IN THE 
ScHoot. By Harry C. McKown. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1938. Pp. xx+473. $3. 
Emphasis on purposes, methods and 

means for organizing and administer- 


ELEMENTARY 





elementary 
school. Many practical suggestions. 
How to Make a Community YoutH 


ing “activities” in the 


Survey. By M. M. Chambers and 

Howard M. Bell. Washington, D. C.: 

The American Council on Education, 

1938. Pp. vt+45. $0.25 (Paper 

Cover). 

Brief but practical technic that will 
be useful to any community desiring 
to find out more about youth condi- 
tions. 

Type or ScHoot District As A Factor 
IN HicH ScHoot ATTENDANCE IN 
Iowa. By R. C. Williams. Research 
Bulletin No. 23. Published by State 
of lowa, Des Moines, Iowa, 1938. 
Pp. 86. (Paper Cover.) 

Iowa discovers the importance of 
sound administrative structure as a 
means of increasing the availability of 
secondary schools for all of the chil- 
dren. 

Tue INFLUENCE OF THE PuBLic Works 
ADMINISTRATION ON ScHOooL ButILp- 
ING CONSTRUCTION IN New York 
State, 1933-1936. By Dr. Howard T. 
Herber. Contributions to Education, 
No. 762. New York City: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938. Pp. viit 
107. $1.60. 

Survey of the effects of P.W.A. upon 
the erection of school buildings indi- 















SIX MODERN 
COMMENCE- 
MENT PAGEANTS 


Junior and Senior 
High Schools 


@ Each Pageant based on important topic, i.e.—World 
Peace—History of Education—Vocational 


@ Each Pageant can be used in large or small classes. In 
large schools, entire Senior Class participates. 
schools, entire School participates except 
@ Pageants require no special scenery but where Art De- 


partments are available, suggestions are made. 


ALADDIN’S GARDEN (4 Powers of Education) 
SAMPLER DAYS (History of American Education) 
THE DREAM PEDDLER (Great Dreams and How They 


THROUGH THE PORTALS (Education for Living) 


Price each, $1.00 plus few cents postage. 


THE CIRCLE BOOK CO. 


Publishers of the Student's Assignment Book 





Education— 


In’ small 
in last scene 


power . 
is ordorless ... 


Try Gummi 
you ever used! 


Philadelphia, Pa. 209 Locust St. 











GUMM 


SCHOOL PASTE 


Why will you like Gummi? 
. is creamy and smooth 
does not discolor papers or affect colors... 
is not injured by freezing. 


see for yourself if it isn’t the best school paste 


Write today for a sample of GUMMI! 


LEVISON & BLYTHE MFG. CO. 





because it has strong adhesive 
. dries quickly 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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| SUPERINTENDENT 
| CAMPTON of Minne- 
| sota wrote us recently 
| “When the Beaver Bay 
School was built they 
bought your shades and 
now one has disappeared. 
They are as good now as 
when put up about twelve 
years ago.” 


y > 












Turner & Harrison 


‘Pens 


Smoother 

on any grade of paper | 
Easier Writing 

for beginners especially | 
Longer Lasting and 

cost no more. 


DRESS UP! 


You can dress up windows with 
Forse Greytone Duo-Roll shades at 
small cost—few or many—and they 
are “tops” for class-rooms. Forse 
also makes every size and type of 
shades for labs, gyms and audito- 
rium darkening. 


FREE SAMPLES 


Ask us for estimates, samples, in- 
formation. Catalog of useful in- 
formation upon request. 


TURNER & HARRISON [P%)- ty og 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1400 SHERIDAN ST. ANDERSON, IND. 























| JZ "TUNED PALE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


i Commercial artists use “TUNED 
| PALET Products. They say it makes 
color harmony easier. Here's why! 
Just as each color of a TUNED 
PALET Product is accurately re- 
lated to the other colors, so is 
each product related to the other 
products ef the TUNED PALET 
Line. Students work with exactly 
the same TUNED PALET hues in 
all mediums. This makes color 
e werk easier, and it insures perfect 
: color harmony where the student 
" n uses various TUNED PALET medi- 
mm ums together. See that your 
ria schools have the best possible 
7 materials. Follow the lead of pro- 
fessionals. 


WRITE FOR OURBOOKLET "COLOR" 





In every field, on every subject, there are always recognized | 
authorities. As long established specialists on public seating, || | 
Ideal offers you an unexcelled service and product of un- 
questioned merit. 

Whatever your specific requirements, an 
Ideal installation is sure to be most cor- 
rect, because it is engi- 
neered by men who 
know. Installations 
from coast to. coast 
attest to the modern 
design, correct posture, 
complete comfort and inbred 
quality of Ideal Chairs. 









Shown is an Ideal 
tablet arm chair. 


IDEAL SEATING COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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cates a higher cost (the influence of 


congressional labor legislation) and bet- 

ter buildings with a minimum of fed 

eral dictation in the determination of 
needs or structural planning. 

True Conressions oF A Pu.D. By Car 
roll Atkinson. Edinboro, Pa.: Edin- 
boro Educational Press, 1939. Pp. 89. 
$0.50. 

One who has labored long and hard 
for the highest academic label feels 
constrained to tell others all about the 
strain and worry. A mild critique! 
America Becins Acain. The Conquest 

of Waste in Our Natural Resources. 

By Katherine Glover. New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 


1939. Pp. xv 382. $1.76. 

Sensible presentation of the case for 
intelligent conservation of our resource 
heritage. Recommended as collateral 
secondary school reading. 

Pusiic EDUCATION IN THE DisTRICT Of 
CotumsiA. By Lloyd E. Blauch and 
]. Orin Powers. Staff Study No. 15. 
Prepared for Advisory Committee on 


Education. Washington, D. C.: U.S. 
Govt Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 


x +99, $0.20 (Paper Cover). 

Unbiased report of public education 
under the direct control of congress. 
The tendency of congress “to legislate 


upon many matters that should have 
been reserved for regulation by the 





Instead of preparing stencils, gelatin, etc., you merely 
type, write or draw your original copy, put this original 
into the Instant Copy Duplicator, and you're ready to 
go. Multi-colored Maps, Charts, Bulletins, etc., are 
printed in one operation, and over 200 clear, smudge- 
free copies are quickly made from one original. 


The Speedliner Model, illustrated, lists at 


$49.50, 5 
and other Instant Copy models are priced from $4q 0 


board of education of the district” is 

judiciously criticized. A good picture 

of federal educational control. 

EpucaTion FoR CirtizensHip. By 
Howard E. Wilson. Publication of 
Regents’ Inquiry. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 
xii +272. $2.75. 

In New York State in the social 
studies “the objectives of giving pupils 
systematic training in study skills and 
in desirable mental operations and of 
developing the emotional drives which 
alone make the possession of informa- 
tion and insight socially worth while 
are sadly neglected.” 

HicH ScuHoot ANp Lire. Publication of 
Regents’ Inquiry. New York City: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1938. Pp. xiit377. $3. 

The weaknesses of secondary educa- 
tion in New York State are presented 
in condensed form, together with spe- 
cific recommendations for improvement 
of existing deficiencies. A reasonable 
treatment. 

THe SELECTION AND EDUCATION OF 
OKLAHOMA HicH ScHoot TEACHERS. 
By Ernest E. Brown. Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: Harlow Publishing Company, 
1938. Pp. xiiit210. 

Study of selection and preparation of 
high school teachers in Oklahoma indi- 
cates deficiency in practice teaching. 


THe IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING IN 
Seconpary Scuoots. By Frank A. 
Butler. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939. Pp. x+389. $3. 
Text for the improvement of sec- 

ondary teachers developed in terms of 

eight basic principles. 

SociaL Processes. An Experiment in 
Educating College Students for So- 
cial Living. By Margaret O. Koop- 
man. Mount Pleasant, Mich.: Cen- 
tral State Teachers College, 1939. 
Pp. 259. $1 (Paper Cover). 
Description of an experiment in 

training college students for social liv- 

ing. Interesting procedures. 

Basres WitHout Tatts. Stories by Wal- 
ter Duranty. New York: Modern 
Age Books, Inc., 1937. Pp. 168. 
Fascinating collection of short stories 

of modern Russia. 

A Strupy oF THE PossIBILITIES OF 
GrapuHs As A MEANs oF INSTRUCTION 
IN THE First Four GRADES OF THE 
ELEMENTARY ScHooLt. By Ruth G. 
Strickland. Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 745. New York City: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 
172. $1.85. 

Pioneer research with specialized vis- 
ual materials in the social studies in 
the lower elementary school. Should 
stimulate further experimentation. 


“Some Class’ to this 
Classroom Floor! 





Youthful America seems to have one motto re- 


ding fl » ‘Show th a hool 
F ASTER eee CHEAP ER See Gar = suaaotieahy Sanalibin. Seer 20 


$11.95. Al models represent more for your money 


values. 


Clip this ad and mail it to us for full information. 


keen Manupacturing 


800 N. CLARK ST. 
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get smartness plus serviceability at a reasonable 
cost; that’s the problem that faced the University 
of Louisville, Kentucky. So they Mastipaved the floor! 
First a few classrooms; now Mastipave is standard 
for the entire school. Ask us for other interesting 
“Case Histories”. 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


MASTIPAVE 


que Low-cost t'} LONG-LIFE 


FLOOR COVERING 
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The Solution 
to all LOCKER 
LOCK PROBLEMS 


Combination Padlocks... Built-in 





An Excellent 
BINDER 


FOR YOUR COPIES OF 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Combination Locker Locks... 
Key-operated Locks—YALE can 


supply exactly the right models 


for your needs, whether for new 
installations or replacements. 


@ We invite you to take advantage 

of the experience of our locker lock 

Co P , P experts. For any information you 

QI he above binder illus- desire regarding lock protection, 
write to 


trated holds two complete 
volumes of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS—twelve issues. It 
is durably made of black 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


| STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


imitation leather with title 





stamped in gold. Copies of 
the publication can be in- 


serted as received. Thus the 





binder serves both as a con- 


venient file and asa perma- 


PLAY IS SAFE with 
MITCHELL 


BETTERBILT 


Safe PeA  \\ Durable 


SWIMMING 


Scientific \\ .oucmenr // Popular 


nent reference volume for 


your shelves. 


These binders are offered at $1.50 

each, postage 25c extra. Send remit- 

tance in advance and we will see that 
your order is promptly filled. 








Children prefer to play on 





e@e 
Mitchell equipment—not 
| FOLD-O-LEG in the streets. All possi- 
ble hazards have been 
KENYON-STEIN-CLAY, TABLES avelded by lt sclentiie 
Sturdy as a rigid type ta- construction. 
INC. ble, but with folding leg Write for literature and 


features. Thistable serves . 
many school needs. prices. Dept. NS. 4. 


300°, saving in storage MITCHELL 
25% aiane aunties ca- MFG. Co. 
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REHEARSAL For Sarety. By Fanny Ven- 
able Cannon. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. 131. 
$1. 

A book of simple safety plays for 
use in the grades, growing out of 
experience in New York City. 
Cottece Business. By T. B. Wood- 

more. Nashvillé, Tenn.: The Parthe 

non Press. 1938. Pp. 104. $2. 

Brief outline of simple plan for col- 
lege financial accounting. 
PARTICIPATION OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

IN ADMINISTRATION. A Study of Con 

ditions Which Make for Effective 

Participation and Philosophy Under- 

lying Theory and Practice of This 

Type of Administration. By Oliver 

H. Bimson. Lincoln, Neb., 1939. 

Pp. xit117. 

Positive recommendations in favor of 
more democratic administration of edu- 
cational personnel through recognition 
and particularly direct participation in 
the process. 

Mein Kampr. By Adolf Hitler. Com 
plete and Unabridged. Fully An- 
notated. New York: Reynal é& 
Hitchcock, 1939. Pp. xxxvit993. $3. 
Translated completely for the first 

time, this carefully annotated Ameri- 

can edition of a significant book fur- 
nishes first-hand opportunity to study 
the nature and character of the Nazi 





OSTURE is one of many important factors in | 
determining today’s school seating designs. 
Are your pupils benefiting from the advantages 
of correct seating? Beckley-Cardy’s 32 years in fur- 
nishing fine seating economically can be valuable to 


your school. You may consult their men without 


obligation. 


Write, wire or phone for name of local represen- 


tative, or, if preferred, catalog of useful information 


will be sent direct. 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


1620 INDIANA .AVE. - CHICAGO 
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MODERN TRENDS IN 


SEATING 


leader and to determine the basis for 
possible adjustment between _ this 
dynamic Nazi ideology and democracy. 
Menta Tests: Their History, Princt- 
ples and Applications. By Frank N. 
Freeman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1931. Pp. x+460. $2.50. 
The earlier work by this author has 
been extensively revised and brought 
up to date for the benefit of teachers in 
training. A soundly conservative treat- 
ment. 


Just Off the Press 


A GvuImDE To THE LITERARY READING OF 
Cottece FresumMen. By R. P. Cuff. 
Boston: Chapman & Grimes, 1938. 
Pp. 63. $0.50 (Paper Cover). 

Causes OF RETARDATION IN’ READING 
AND MeTHOoDs OF ELIMINATING THEM. 
Prepared by Gertrude Whipple. Pub- 
lication No. 274. Detroit, Mich.: 
Board of Education, 1939. Pp. 31. 
$0.15. 

THe Tuirty-E1icHtH Y&rARBOoK of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education. Part 1: Cuitp Devetop- 
OPMENT AND THE CurRICULUM. Pp. 
xt+442. Part II: Generat Epuca- 
TION IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. 
Pp. xiit382. Edited by Guy Mont 
rose Whipple. Bloomington, Ill.: Pub 
lic School Publishing Company, 1939. 


SAFETY AND SAFETY EpucaTion. An 
Annotated Bibliography. Prepared by 
the Safety Education Projects of the 
Research Division. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1939. Pp. 64. $0.25. 

Tue Spirit of Horace MANN Carries 
On. By Ernest H. Koch Jr. Boston: 
Meador Publishing Company, 1939. 
Pp. 168. $1.50. 

Tue Barnes Dotiar Sports Liprary, 
Including Foorsat, by W. Glenn 
Killinger, Basepatt by Daniel E. 
Jessee, Basket Batt by Charles C. 
Murphy, Track AND Fietp by Ray 
Conger, FUNDAMENTAL HanpsaLt by 
Bernath FE. Phillips and Mopern 
MetHops iN Arcuery by Natalie 
Reichart and Gilman Keasy. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1939. $1 Each. 

ScHooLs IN SMALL Communities. Sev- 
enteenth Yearbook, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 
Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1939. Pp. 608. $2. 

Oar AND ANE: Children of the North 
land. By Virginia Olcott. With Illus- 
trations by Constance Whittemore. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company, 
1938. Pp. viit168. $0.96. 

INTRODUCING THE Past. By Rachel 
Reed. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1939. Pp. 651. $1.68. 








BOSTON 
PENCIL SHARPENER 
MODEL KS 











Call on Boston K S Pencil Sharpener, a keen, quick-witted “pupil” 
that won't get into any “scrapes.” 


Remember Boston Cutters cut and keep on cutting long after 
ordinary cutters are dull. The reason: 3 extra cutting edges on 
each Boston cutter gives 25% longer service. Specify all Bostons now 


on your school bids, and get this extra value. 


Visit our booth No. 29 at the convention in Washington 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENER 





NO EQUAL 
IN ITS 
PRICE CLASS 
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YOU CAN 
SEE 
WHY LCNs 
WORK SO WELL 
AND LAST 
SO LONG! 





@ “Look—FULL rack and pinion control— FOUR large 


Seraph mengycaeyaeccse | |” fgr SAFETY, DURABILITY, | === 


Master-keyed 


FINEST materials and workmanship. Write, call or wire CONVENIENT SUPERVISION Rotating Dial 
eas ” 


us for the complete LCN story—why so many institutions, Chrome-plated 


















' - The Rockford Line of school locks is complete in its range of " 

after trying LCNs, use no other door closer.’’ Elsie N., nebde ond ouieis . : . is designed to meet every requirement and -y proof 

i : : of new or replacement installations . . . has been proved out- P 

Norton Lasier Co., 466 W. Superior St., Chicago, Il. standingly satisfactory for over a third of a century! Let us ay | — 

show you how Rockford Locks can serve you... and your ise Tumblers 
budget . . . to better advantage. Write today for catalog folder Concealed Bolt 

llustrating full line—shackle, built-in, laboratory equipment . 
Concealed and Surface es | and Rivet Heads 
i 867 4S; National [ ‘ock €0., Progress 
in an FOR A THIRD 

ypes —_— Rockford, [!irois 


OF A CENTURY 











COURTEOUS: SERVICE 
GENUINE HOSPITALITY 








BUILT TO MODERN STANDARDS 














SECOND AND 
LUDLOW STREETS me inteeen 
wceeere ne 


HOTEL ‘Sone a 


MIAMI 


, . 
% You'll appreciate the comfort and 
. efegs ’ . 
superior facilities at Dayton's leading 
h | h d | f | Miami 3 alone is no reason to choose Halsey Taylor. Equally important is hygienic 
otel — the smart and colortu tami, value. Halsey Taylor fountains meet this as well as all other modern stand 
first choice of experienced travelers. : ards because only in Halsey Taylor fountains do you get practical stream 
Spacious, tastefully furnished rooms. 2 control and sanitary two-stream projector—original health-safe features! 
FROM 














Desicn is important today—even in a drinking fountain. But design 


lehesnationdily famaue fev tes encellent THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. WARREN, OHIO 
food. . .Popular Crystal Bar. 


V.C.MURPHY MANAGER 


ONE OF THE ALBERT PICK HOTELS 
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THE PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF TEACH- 
ers. Bulletin 150. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Department of Public Instruction, 
1939. Lester K. Ade, Superintendent. 
Pp. 99. (Paper Cover.) 

VERBAL INFLUENCES ON CHILDREN’S 
Benavior. By Marguerite Wailker 
Johnson. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1939. Pp. 
ixt191. (Paper Cover.) 

GrowI1nc IN Citizensuip. By Jeremiah 
S. Young and Edwin M. Barton. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. xx*822+ 
Lu. $1.76. 

PrRoBLEMS IN PusBLic ScHooL SUPER 
vision. By Alonzo F. Myers and 
Louise M. Kifer. New York: Pren 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xii211. 
$2. 

Hovusinc. An Integrating Course of 
Study Based Upon the Lincoln Gar 
dens Federal Housing Project, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. By William E. Best 
and others. Evansville, Ind.: Lincoln 
High School, 1938. Pp. 52. (Mimeo 
graphed, Paper Cover.) 


Origin of Summer Camps 


Porter Sargent writes that in the 
article “Camps of Fifty Years Ago” by 
Herbert Twining in the April 1938 
issue of The Nation’s ScHooLs, most 






A COMPLETE but COMPACT 
SMALL ROOM OUTFIT 


Nothing else like it! 
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. The First and Only 


MULTIPLE - VARIATION 
MULTIPLE-USE 
Motion Picture Projector 
and Sound System 


ADD+A+UNIT is a revolutionary, NEW idea! It is 
as practical as it is new and as economical as it is 
practical. Beginning with a small, compact BASIC 
SOUND PROJECTOR —A or B—(Series 40 Ani- 
matophone), of 5-8 or 15 Watts output, which is 
complete in itself, one may acquire an outfit of any 
size or price desired by simply adding auxiliary units 
(O, J, K, V, ete.). ADD + A+ UNIT—a Victor Animat- 
ograph creation — is distinctively different 

Write now for full information. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, 1OWwaA cuicace 


—— 
++ WV -+—F ADD CENTRAL RADIO-P.A- 
SOUND SYSTEM 


of the historical matter is largely copy- 
righted material taken from annual 
editions of the “Handbook of Private 
Schools” from the 1915 edition on, 
and annual editions of the “Handbook 
of Summer Camps” from 1924 to 1935. 

Mr. Twining claims that his ma- 
terial was taken from Mr. H. W. Gib- 
son’s article in the February 1936 issue 
of Camping magazine. But Mr. Gib- 
son had the use of Mr. Sargent’s files 
in writing this and permission with 
acknowledgment to use his copyrighted 
material. There was no other source 
from which Mr. Twining could have 
obtained this material except a few 
magazine articles listed and annotated 
in Mr. Sargent’s published _ bibliog- 
raphy, one of which Mr. Twining 
refers to in a footnote and which was 
cited in Sargent’s “Handbook” as early 
as 1915. 

The origin of the development of 
the summer camp has been a matter 
of research and writing of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s for more than twenty years. In 
the 1935 edition of his “Handbook 
of Summer Camps,” he wrote: “It is 
surprising that up to 1915 the pioneers 
in the camp movement and the men 
familiar with the locality had not even 
heard of Ernest serkeley Balch and 
his Camp Chocorua. The origin of 
the summer camp had already been lost 








LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 





NATIONAL 





in obscurity when, twenty years ago, 
I began to inquire into it. There were 
a number of camp directors who had 
started their camps without knowledge 
of any preceding camps and thought 
theirs were first. 

“Dr. John B. May of the Winnetaska 
Canoeing Camps, who had his early 
training at Sherwood Forest, was able 
to point out that this had been an 
offshoot of an earlier camp maintained 
by Dr. W. T. Talbot. . . . Following 
clues, the trail led me back until I 
learned that Talbot had been inspired 
by one Balch who had disappeared 
into the wilds of Yucatan where it 
was impossible to reach him. 

“When the Mexican _ revolution 
spread to Yucatan and Balch returned 
to New York a refugee, I eventually 
got in touch with him. . . . He was 
surprised to learn of the magnitude 
of the camp movement but gradually 
recalled in conversation and letters the 
story of his first camp, and we both 
came to realize that it was out of his 
initiative and his plans that the sum- 
mer camp had so largely developed. 

“The first edition, 1915, of the ‘Best 
Private Schools’ included a section on 
summer camps, the first published sur- 
vey. Preceding it was a brief historical! 
sketch of the summer camp, the first 
published on the subject.” 


You Can CUT 


Waste Handling Costs 
Keep Rooms Neater 


with VUL- COT 
WASTE BASKETS! 


You cut waste handling costs 
when you standardize on } UL- 
COT baskets because these light- 
weight, durable fibre baskets last 
for years and years. They with- 
stand hard classroom service day 
after day, and the after-hours 
handling by janitors, without 
having to be replaced. They are 
fully guaranteed for 5 years. 
VUL-COTSwillnot dent, crack, 
splinter, rust or corrode. They 
successfully hold all sorts of dry 
waste, including powdered chal 
and sawdust, coarse paper, cards 
and other schoolroom debris. At- 
tractive and easily kept bright 
with a damp cloth, VUL-COTS 
do keep rooms neater. 
Write today, Dept. N, for the des- 
criptive VUL-COT folder. It 
shows prices and generous dis- 
counts for schools. 





VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON. DELAWARE 
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SCHOOL CAFETERIAS, DESIGNED 
BUILT AND INSTALLED by PIX 


School executives turn to PIX Equipment for freedom 
from feeding worries and heavy maintenance costs. Good 
design, sound engineering and construction, and an envi- 
able record of trouble-free operation have made Pix 
Equipment the accepted standard for school cafeterias 
and kitchens. 

Yet Pix Equipment costs no more! It serves year after 
year with a minimum of attention. Whether you are 
planning a new installation or modernizing an existing 
one you will profit by consulting our engineering staff. 


aLBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF ‘“‘WHEN THE LUNCH BELL RINGS’’ 


® Every progressive executive will want to read this interesting, illustrated book on 
modern food service planning for schools. Sent free, without obligation. 


PEABODY 


TABLES & CHAIRS 


GIVE YOU FLEXIBLE SEATING THAT 
FITS IN WITH MODERN TEACHING IDEAS 














Peabody Tables 
are built in a 
wide variety of sizes to 
answer your require- 
ments in kindergarten, 
grades, high school class- 
rooms, libraries or cafe- 
terias. They are strong, 
sturdy tables with steel 
pedestals and Birch Ply- 
wood tops or Linoleum 
tops. Peabody construc- 
tion gives full clearance 
for students’ legs 
and feet. 

For complete de- 
tails on Peabody 
Tables and Chairs, write for copy 
of Peabody Catalog Number 38. It's 
free to school equipment buyers. 


PEABODY SEATING C 


Class Room Table 
No. 240 


Box 3, No. Manchester, 
Indiana 
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The OUTSTANDING 
NAME i in Chalk for 60 Years 


ALPHA DUSTLESS...A long lasting chalk, easy to write with, 


and easy to erase. Alpha Dustless is actually good for the black- 
board. One carton contains four separate convenient boxes each 
containing 36 sticks. Today this premium chalk crayon costs no 
more than ordinary dustless chalks. 

ALPHASITE . . . A scientific discovery making use of yellow for 
greater visibility on both black and colored board, Alphasite is a 
valuable aid to larger classrooms where “back seat” visibility is 
usually inadequate for the proper grasp of blackboard studies. Firm 
sticks that flow smoothly and freely over the board, this scientific 
chalk is surprisingly low in cost. 


Write for FREE samples—make your request 






on School letterhead. Address Dept. N-4 
WELER COSTELLO CO. 
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Give Your Pupils 
Fun Like This and 


Safety 


Mail Coupon 
Now for 


FREE Catalog 


. the chance to exercise properly out- 
of-doors and to learn individual and group playground activities 
. without danger of injury. 


Pupils need good recreation . . 


EverWear Safety units are durable, economical, and perform 
definite play and health functions. Whether you want one outfit or 
complete new equipment .. . see this FREE illustrated catalog of 
safe playground apparatus before you buy. FILL IN COUPON 
TODAY. 

EverWear also manufactures a complete line of modern swimming 
pool equipment and soundly constructed basketball backstops. 


ver wear 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 





The EverWear Manufacturing Company 


Springfield, Ohio (N) 
DL AYGROUND Send me FREE EverWear Playground Appara- 
APPARATUS tus Catalog No. 30. I am also interested in 

swimming pool apparatus ; 

basketball backs stops. 

NAME 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS . 

CITY STATE 
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IT’S SAID THAT— 





For a limited time, distributors of 
the floor products of S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., will supply free 
ot charge a lamb’s wool applier with 
each 5 gallon order of floor finish or 
trafic wax. .... An illustrated brochure, 
which presents complete information 
on planning and equipping the mod- 
ern library, may be obtained from 
Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
. . . Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
4963 Manchester Avenue, St. Louis, is 
offering two heavy-duty floor seals, 
Vesco-Seal and Pyra Seal, that protect, 
preserve and beautify floors. 


The newest addition to the Autosan 
dishwashing division of Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Company, Hartford, 
Conn., is designed to give big machine 
efficiency in the average size kitchen 
where time and space are important. 

. . Although lighter in weight than 
the machine built for professional trade, 
the new floor sander of Porter-Cable 
Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has all 
the qualities of the heavier machines 
built into it. . . . McDonnell & Miller, 
400 North Michigan, Chicago, has 


made available a complete catalog on 
McDonnell controls for installation on 








steam boilers to help guard against 
the costly dangers of low water. 


High pressure safety is one of the 
functions of the new combustion regu 
lator designed by Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, Minneapolis, 
for use with a gas fired boiler. 

In order to promote greater efficiency, 
economy and satisfaction in washrooms, 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa., 
has just published an attractive booklet, 
“Scott Washroom Advisory Service.” 

Announcement has just been 
made of a new kind of portable electric 
blower by Skilsaw, Inc., Chicago; it 
combines the utility of both a high 
speed and a low speed blower in one 
all-purpose tool. 


Broad, free strokes on both black- 
board and paper are encouraged by the 
smoothness of the new Alphacolor 
chalk crayons recently perfected by the 
Weber-Costello Company, Chicago 


Heights, II. 


A catalog of athletic devices and play- 
ground equipment has been issued by 
J. E. Burke Company, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. . . . Basketball backstops are fea- 
tured in the handsome 18 page booklet 
published by the Everwear Manufac- 
turing Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
Official rules for laying out a basket- 





. . Another 
playground equipment house, the Tro- 
jan Playground Equipment Mfg. Com- 
pany, St. Cloud, Minn., has recently 


ball court are also given. . 


published a new catalog. . . . A slide, 
11 feet high and nearly 30 feet in 
length, built in the shape of an ele- 
phant, has been constructed for the 
New York World’s Fair by J. E. Porter 
Corporation, Ottawa, Ill. 


Appointment of Paul C. Richardson 
as head of a newly formed educational 
sales division of the RCA Manufac- 
turing Company, Camden, N. J., has 
been announced. The duties of Ells- 
worth C. Dent, educational director, 
will remain unchanged. . . . H. Chan- 
non Company, North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, has established a school tech- 
nical service department to be devoted 
exclusively to assisting school shop in- 
structors and supervisors with their 
equipment and tool problems. F. B. 
Tannehill will be in charge of the 
department. 

Commemorating three decades of 
service as producers of industrial clean- 
ing methods and materials, Oakite 
Products, Inc., 22 Thames Street, New 
York, has published a special issue of 
its house organ which gives a historical 
review of the development of special- 
ized cleaning methods and materials. 








* 7 





YOU’RE LOOKING AT A 
FENCE POST WITH WINGS 


Yes—a fence post with wing channels, originated by 
PAGE and designed especially for chain link fence fabric 
ond resulting in greater strength and utility. This 
post, a PAGE contribution to better protection, is only 
one of many exclusive advantages. 56 years of fence 
service is available through one of our 92 Association 
Members—a locally responsible firm interested 
in serving you. Secure his name and free literature — 
write PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Product off Page Stecl & Wire Division, 
American Chain & Cable Company, Sue. 
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Side Glances— 


Tue fact that school 
cafeterias are advancing from their 
lowly locations among the basement 
steam pipes to handsomely designed 
roof gardens and penthouses (see pages 
53 and 82) indicates that school feeding 
now rates large in the educational pro- 
gram as well as in school plant design. 
The ScHooLs has 


leader in this development owing to the 


NarTIon’s been a 
proportion of editorial space allotted 
monthly to this department and to the 
activities as department editor of the 
foremost authority on the school cafe- 
teria, Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Next month this section on school 
feeding will present “Figuring Food 
Costs Rapidly,” an application of the 
familiar type of interest table to charts 
for the use of the cafeteria manager. 
Grace Stowell Saunders, supervisor of 
the department of cafeterias, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has worked out these tables. 
They will be of use to determine (a) 
prices that must be charged for indi- 
vidual items and (b) the amount of 
the fixed price that may be spent for 
food, labor and other expenses on the 
basis of established operating percent- 
ages. 


S cHOOLMEN in the 
larger institutions often wonder what 
the smaller schools are doing to main- 
tain a satisfactory curriculum in this 
day of great diversification. A southern 
Idaho superintendent, Verner Stoddard, 
will tell in the next issue how the teach- 
ing program has been worked out at 
Spencer, Ida., where the high school en- 
rollment totals 20, even though three 
communities are served. It makes good 
reading. There are three teachers, the 
state minimum, and two men and one 
woman are the local rule. A unique 
feature is the Mother School plan, 
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next issue. 


V sua EDUCA- 
TION is the subject of next month’s 
Portfolio. So much valuable material 
is pouring in for it that the editors are 
both joyful and distressed. It’s a big 


responsibility being so rich. 
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Aid for Buildings 


N FEBRUARY 28 Representative Joe Starnes of 
Alabama introduced into the Congress, House 
Joint Resolution 4576 providing for the creation of a 
permanent Public Works Administration authority 
through which it is planned to continue the work of the 
present Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works. This bill provides for a 1939-40 appropriation 
of $500,000,000 for loans and grants for nonfederal 
public works, including both schools and _ hospitals. 
The grant is limited to 45 per cent of the cost of the 
total project. Provision is also made for special grants 
to public agencies, not exceeding 3 per cent of the 
total cost of the project for the preparation of plans 
and specifications. This grant would be in addition to 
the total cost and would provide greater flexibility in 
the making of surveys and preliminary studies. Under 
the present procedure all of the architectural and engi- 
neering fees must be included in the total appropriation. 
When due consideration is given the facts that, in 
view of the depression, tax limitations have been placed 
upon real property and drains have been made upon 
local resources by increased state and federal taxes, it is 
obvious that if school plant needs are to receive the nec- 
essary consideration, some methods of financing outside 
of local funds must be provided. In fact, unless there 
is definite future provision for financing public edu- 
cation, through capital outlay other than from local 
sources, the outlook for school construction is not bright. 
It is also significant to note that under the 1938 
P.W.A. program, a total of 2808 educational projects 
was approved for a total in grants amounting to 
$220,907,508. The total estimated cost of this program 
is $469,195,114, or almost the normal amount of money 
required to meet current expansion and replacement 
needs. The importance of continuing federal subven- 
tions for buildings appears to be too obvious to require 
extended emphasis. From a practical standpoint it is 
well to bear in mind that the Starnes resolution has a 
strong possibility of being enacted if a sufficient sup- 
porting public opinion is developed. 
Our best advice to boards of education and superin- 
tendents is to continue with their survey of building 
reeds to be ready for possible grants under this pro- 


posed program and to inform congressmen and senators 
of their attitude toward the bill. Enactment of this 
joint resolution into law means a continuation of 
present plans for more satisfactory public school hous- 
ing. It does not entail federal control beyond the 
termination of the construction period. 


Industry Must Help 


HE National Industrial Conference Board and 

other agencies interested in technologic problems 
have taken pains to point out during the last three 
vears the danger to our economic processes in the 
accruing shortage of skilled labor. So far as these data 
are valid, there appears to be a definite lack of trained 
men in certain divisions and in certain processes within 
these divisions. It is questionable whether this deficit 
in skilled workers is general in all fields and whether 
it exists in all sections of the country. 

This condition is due primarily to the shortsighted 
policies of both management and labor in their de- 
pression defeatist attitudes. Instead of planning wisely 
for the future upon the assumption that the depression 
period would eventually terminate, both the manufac- 
turer and organized labor acted emotionally and with 
narrow vision. They failed to take into consideration 
that an extended depression period would mean the 
aging and obsolescence of existing labor and that the 
postdepression period would require a large reservoir 
of mechanical skill. Instead, apprentice schools within 
manufacturing plants were almost completely shut 
down while labor unions unwisely restricted their own 
programs in the training of a new generation of skilled 
artisans and craftsmen. 

Their lack of vision and the corresponding lack of 
sensible plans for the future were approached with the 
same degree of unreasoning subjectivity that char- 
acterized their attitude toward the public schools. 
Every economic organization during this depression 
period was keen for the quick reduction of educational 
expenditures, again without apparent realization that 
this country had a future as well as a past and that 
the transmission of knowledge, power and skills to 
the oncoming generation could not be avoided except 


with grave danger to ultimate recovery. The only 





credit that can be given to business and labor leaders 
during this period is that they were thoroughly con- 
sistent. They shut down on their own apprentice train- 
ing as well as attacked expenditures for public edu- 
cation. 

A supply of skilled labor in each generation is essen- 
tial to the economic welfare of this country. Fortune, 
recognizing this need, recently made a survey of public 
opinion as to how the difficulty should be overcome. 
According to the opinion registered, 41.9 per cent be- 
lieved this training to be a responsibility of the public 
school system; 26.8 per cent felt that industry had a 
responsibility; 8.9 per cent considered it a responsibility 
of the labor unions, while the remainder, 22.4 per cent, 
did not know or scattered their opinions. The most 
surprising result was that 6.8 per cent felt that W.P.A. 
should do something about it! 

Is the public school to be held responsible for the 
production of skilled craftsmen? Almost one-half of 
the returns indicated that the people sampled enter- 
tained such belief. In actual fact, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the public school can organize its program 
to carry on this work successfully. It seems to us that 
the responsibility for producing technologic skill is 
a cooperative venture in which the public school can 
assume only partial responsibility. The generally effec- 
tive limits of vocational training in the schools will 
probably be confined to the teaching of an understand- 
ing of our economic system and the development of 
generalized skills through practice with generalized 
machines and craft activities. The furnishing of spe- 
cific finished training and the production of the skilled 
journeyman or master craftsman or mechanic are defi- 
nitely responsibilities of the factory and of organized 
labor. The foundation work furnished by the schools 
must be supplemented by organized apprentice train- 
ing within the plant and within the union. 

Industry moves too fast to permit the teaching of 
specific detailed skills, and organized labor would be 
extremely shortsighted if it gave up its control over 
apprentice training. Neither industry nor labor should 
be permitted to push its responsibility to the schools 
by declaring that an emergency exists and asking what 
the schools are going to do about it. The schools may 
rightfully say that within the limits of their badly cut 
depression budgets they have never stopped doing what 
they could. The present question is: What are indus- 
try and labor going to do about it? 


State Action Needed 


NE of the resolutions adopted at Cleveland by 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators pointed out the dangers in the development of 
a dual system of public education in this country, one 
operated by the states and the other by the federal 
government, growing out of the crystallization of 
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emergency practices. In our opinion, this resolution is 
so important for members of the teaching profession 
to consider that it is here reproduced in full: 

Consistent with our historic principle of the con- 
trol of education by the states, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators warns the Ameri- 
can people that the development of two public 
school systems in this country, one controlled by 
Washington, the other controlled by the localities 
and the states, will not only result in needless 
duplication, waste and inefficiency but will be par- 
ticularly dangerous at a time when authoritarian- 
ism and regimentation are gaining the upper hand 
in so many countries. This danger comes from 
the creation of various federal educational agencies 
which, it is true, perform indispensable services. 
Federal support for these agencies is essential, but 
federal control is neither necessary nor desirable. 
Since every state has a going school system, the 
administration of these services should be lodged 
in the states. Local and state control is one of the 
strongest supports of our civil liberties and of in- 
tellectual freedom. 

Similarly, we warn against the growing tendency 
of federal departments and bureaus to establish 
educational activities which function without re- 
gard to the legally established federal Office of 
Education and frequently result in confusion and 
waste of public funds. The administration of all 
federal services to education should be lodged in 
the United States Office of Education. 

There can be little difference of opinion with re- 
spect to the warning in the first part of this resolution. 
The tendency of the federal government to insist upon 
full control of every activity which it partially or com- 
pletely supports has been apparent for a number of 
years. It is just as obvious that unless a strong public 
opinion to the contrary is developed, the so-called 
emergency educational activities will become perma- 
nent parts of a definitely evolving federal system of 
public education. While the educational program of 
the Works Progress Administration has been com- 
mendable in many respects, its original purpose was to 
tide over an emergency interval and to stimulate local 
districts to provide for certain emerging needs. The 
time has come when this program should be com- 
pletely integrated with the state public school system 
and federal operation discontinued. The only activities 
over which the federal government may justifiably 
retain control are the Civilian Conservation Camps 
and the National Youth Administration. 

However, the federal government is not completely 
at fault. A peculiar situation is arising with respect to 
federal educational emergency activities. The emer- 
gency personnel in a number of states is as busy devis- 
ing means for the conservation and continuation of 
its jobs as might be expected from any well-organized 
interest group. A larger proportion of the teachers now 
employed by the federal government represents a mar- 
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ginal product. In addition, many are now beyond the 
age limit that the schools have set for employment. 
This fact creates a definite relief problem for the fed- 
eral authority. Unless local school districts are willing 
to provide work for the 50,000 teachers now engaged in 
W.P.A. educational activities, there is little possibility 
for the termination of these dual and sometimes com- 
peting federal programs. 

If each state would approach the federal govern- 
ment with a practical solution of this problem, fed- 
eral withdrawal is still a possibility. If the states con- 
tinue their policy of indifference for a few years more, 
there is little chance to escape a permanent federal 
educational agency within each state. The resolution 
needs more than lip service. It demands constructive 
action. The responsibility lies directly with the states. 
Nineteen hundred thirty-nine is a crucial year. 


A President Reports 


HE careful reading of the 1937-38 report of James 

Bryant Conant, president of Harvard University, is 
wholeheartedly recommended to the teaching profes- 
sion. In it President Conant displays some of the power 
and acuity of vision that marked the late Doctor Eliot. 
At the turn of the century, Angell, Eliot and Harper 
formed a trio of university presidents who saw 
clearly some of the grave defects in the organization 
of public education. 

Doctor Conant turns his attention to the importance 
of public education as a social process rather than 
merely as a preparation for university work. He does 
not neglect the essential training for advanced educa- 
tion; in fact, he points out the grave danger of too 
early specialization and compartmentation in educa- 
tion in terms of a deterministic philosophy. But he 
also points out, and not too gently, the obvious pre- 
occupation of our universities with their own academic 
interests to the neglect of their possible contribution 
to the most vital area of social education: 

“It is, perhaps, not an overstatement to say that, by 
and large, American universities have avoided a whole- 
hearted or systematic attention to public education at 
the school level. Certainly there has rarely been, in 
any institution, a concerted attack by the faculties of 
arts and sciences and of education on the problems 
presented by the new conditions. Yet such an effort 
is imperatively needed. There can be no question that 
the study of education as a social process—quite apart 
from the training of teachers—is as important as the 
study of law or of business administration. Any uni- 
versity which wishes to do its share for the public 
welfare must have a strong faculty of education with 
the same degree of professional feeling as exists in 
other professional faculties.” 

His conclusions point toward the essential university 
concept and responsibility for this activity as opposed 
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to institutional compartmentation within a single dis- 
cipline or a series of disciplines. 

Doctor Conant’s comments are timely and valid and 
indicate a degree of understanding too frequently 
absent from presidential consideration. 


Marriage No Ban 


HE results of a test case in Louisiana respecting 

the right of a woman teacher to marry without loss 
of position, reported by Doctor Chambers in this 
issue, should be heartening to the increasingly large 
number within and without the teaching profession 
who insist that the marriage of women teachers is 
highly desirable and a purely personal matter. In the 
tenure act of 1936, specific provision is made that “no 
permanent teacher shall be removed from office except 
upon written and signed charges of wilful neglect of 
duty, or of incompetency, or dishonesty, and then only 
if found guilty after a hearing by the school board of 
that parish. . . .” 

A local school board refused to reengage a woman 
teacher who had married upon the ground that she 
violated a board rule which provided for automatic 
dismissal in case of marriage. The state superintendent 
informed the board that marriage was not a cause for 
dismissal but the board refused reinstatement. The 
teacher brought suit and was ordered reinstated by the 
court with full salary. Thus the Louisiana decision 
adds another state to the group in which marriage of 
women teachers is not considered as evidence of im- 
pertinence, insubordination, incompeténce or neglect. 


Story of the Year 


AST fall the board of superintendents recommended 
a new science course of study for the New York 
junior high schools. The teaching of sex was delib- 
erately limited to teaching about the birds and the 
flowers, avoiding consideration of “mammalian re- 
production.” A member of the board of education, 
long interested in the need for teaching sex, felt it 
strange that New York adolescents should grow up 
with the idea that man was sexless. He asked the rea- 
son for the omission. The board of superintendents 
made ponderous reply and among the reasons was this 
gem contributed by a junior high school principal: 

“The schools ought not to shoulder the responsibility 
of shortening for these little ones, very precious to us, 
their period of innocent childhood.” 

A supplementary report to the board of education 
showed that from the same junior high school “center 
of childish innocence” an average of two girls go each 
month to a home for unmarried mothers! 


An Lott. 
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Tenderness and poetic feeling are combined with excellent spatial design in 
Russel Speakman’s “Children’s Outdoor Life,” a panel executed in oil on canvas. 


urals Enliven School 


Final panel of a 
series of three in 
the auditorium of 
Manley High 
School, Chicago, 
by Ralf Hen- 
dricksen tells of 
“Incidents in the 
Life of Horace 
Mann” with re- 
newed significance. 
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MARY MORSELL 


HE murals that have been 

painted by artists of the W.P.A. 
Federal Art Project in_ schools 
throughout the country are, above all 
else, planned and executed as part of 
an architectural whole. Aside from 
this general insistence of harmony 
and fitness, the painters are free to 
choose from a wide range of subject 
matter in consultation with the 
agents of sponsoring institutions. 
Epic themes of the rise of civilization; 
the history of America; the ambi- 
tions and interests of various types 
of students; great movements and 
personalities in literature, music, sci- 
ence and exploration; agriculture, in- 
dustry, in both regional and national 
interpretations; more decorative com- 
positions of animals, flowers, land- 
scape motives, and even abstractions 
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Exquisite color and rhythms combine with a spirited interpretation of animals in 
Anne Michalov’s mural panel, oil on canvas, for Mary Todd School, Aurora, Il. 


Walls With Vivid Tales 


Staff Member, Federal Art Project 


all these are to be found among the 
murals that now adorn the public 
schools of this country from New 
York to San Francisco. 
The process of having murals 
painted for schools originates with 
the schools themselves. School prin- 
cipals and others interested in having 
the walls of their schools decorated 
should take up the question with the 
state director for the W.P.A. through In his mural for 
the recognized channels in the com- HawthorneSchool, 
munity. Schools must be prepared Oak Park, IIL, 
to pay for materials and other non- Karl Kelpe has 
labor costs, which run relatively low turned to the days 
for the obvious reason that labor is when men and 
by far the principal cost of the women worked to- 
project. gether in wheat 
The one type of mural that does fields of the West 
not appear in the work of the Fed- for this panel, 
eral Art Project is the stereotyped “Early Farmers.” 
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academic allegory. The artists of to- 
day realize that empty and outworn 
symbols of justice, nobility and learn- 
ing have no meaning to the youth in 
our schools. They are alive and for- 
ward-looking young people, keenly 
interested in their country and in all 
that is progressive and truthful. Pu- 
pils have taken deep interest both in 
completed murals and in the proc- 
esses of fresco painting. They know 
that these works of art belong to 


various materials, especially the rela- 
tionship of mortar mixtures to colors. 
No matter what the medium, 
whether fresco, secco, tempera or oil, 
the mural technic has certain possi- 
bilities and limitations that the 
painter must respect. The mural 
must have definite relation to its sur- 
roundings and be an integral part of 
an architectural scheme. The color, 
the scale and the character of the 
painting must harmonize with the 


the Lane Technical High School in 
Chicago. 

Newell’s mural, which forms a 
decorative sequence of panels on all 
four walls of the library where it is 
now installed, is executed in fresco 
secco. Its architectural balance, beauty 
of execution and sustained power in 
interpreting a tremendous theme 
won the artist the Gold Medal of the 
Architectural League in 1936. But 
what is of more importance is the 





Two panels done for the music room of a Cincinnati school are typical of the 
excellent mural feeling that is developing in Ohio. Rhythmic interplay of 
color and light accents realistic forms, weaving them into a compact whole. 


them in the deepest sense of the 
word. 

The work of the mural painter is 
especially valuable in our schools in 
establishing a new community rela- 
tionship between the artist and the 
public. “Mural 
Holger Cahill, national director of 


painting,” states 
the Federal Art Project, “is not a 
studio art; by its very nature it is 
social. In 
ways been associated with the expres- 
sion of significant movements, the 
experience, history, ideas and beliefs 
of a community. As in the case of 
the murals done for hospitals, libra- 
ries and other public buildings, the 
frescos painted in American schools, 
under the W.P.A. Federal Art Proj- 
ect, represent a severe technical dis- 
cipline. 

“Mural painting, especially paint- 
ing in true fresco, does not permit 
the individual variations possible in 
oil or water color. The problems of 
fresco painting are extremely com- 
plex. The painter must know ex- 
actly what he wants to do with the 
space and have a great deal of knowl- 
edge of the chemical relationships of 


its great periods it has al- 
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color, scale and character of the sur- 
rounding architecture. The composi- 
tion as a whole must have clarity, 
largeness, carrying power and a 
rhythmic order that leads the eye 
easily through the whole 
Mural art is suited to large, simple 
forms and its color schemes are much 


space. 


more severely limited than those of 
the easel painter.” 

The largest number of murals for 
schools have been done in New York 
and in Chicago. However, other large 
such as San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Boston, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Milwau- 
kee and Portland, have all employed 
their’ most talented artists in the 
creation of decorations that bring a 
new warmth and beauty into assem- 
bly rooms, libraries, music rooms and 
auditoriums that were formerly 
barren. 

Among the most distinguished of 
the murals done in schools under the 
project are James Michael Newell’s 
“The Evolution of Western Civiliza- 
tion” for the Evander Childs High 
School in New York and Edgar Brit- 
ton’s “The Evolution of Man” for 


cities, 


fact that this artist has produced a 
work that will be enjoyed by many 
generations of pupils, not only for 
its graphic depiction of the story of 
civilization but also for its beautiful 
design and color. Primitive man, 
medieval warriors, the days of the 
Renaissance and the whole drama of 
America’s discovery and development 
are among the scenes portrayed. 
Edgar Britton, who is generally 
recognized as one of the most bril- 
liant of the younger Chicago artists, 
has chosen a ambitious 
theme, “The Evolution of Man,” for 
his murals for Lane Technical High 
School. In this series of nine panels 
in fresco technic, each epoch in civil- 
ization is represented as a moment 
which gives an interpretation of the 
spirit of man in his periods of free- 
dom or oppression, with their reasons 
and consequences. In this composi- 
tion the pupil may sée primitive man, 
alone in a world he could not under- 
stand; the Egyptian living under the 
watchful eye of his king and gods; 
Greek civilization with its recognition 
of individual achievements; the Mid- 
dle Ages, in which the harshness of 
feudal power was tempered by the 
ideals of the church; the rebirth of 
scientific inquiry and imaginative life 
in the Renaissance, and the modern 


also most 
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world, seeking individual realization 
through the ideal of cooperative work 
and increased regard for one’s fellow 
men. 

Turning again to the murals in 
the New York schools, three other 
examples may be cited as typical in- 
stances of why such decorations have 
a strong appeal to pupils of various 
types and age groups. Strongly re- 
lated to contemporary life are the 
three panels entitled “Power” done 


ae” 


th 


se 


i, eee. (thes ‘s 


by Eric Mose for the main library of 
Samuel Gompers High School. In 
this mural the world of electricity, 
actual yet essentially mystical, is the 
basis of a semiabstract design that is 
closely related to the mechanical in- 
terests of the youngsters of today. 
Strongly in contrast is Seymour 
Fogel’s for the music 
room of Abraham Lincoln High 
School in Brooklyn. 
two strongly contrasting themes 


decoration 
He has chosen 


primitive and classical music—and in 
colors and forms of almost tapestry- 
like quality has synthesized the 
spirit and rhythms of his subject. 
Tenderness and poetical feeling, com- 
bined with excellent spatial design, 
appear in Russel Speakman’s “Chil- 
dren’s Outdoor Life,” a mural for 
grade school groups in P. S. 41 in 
New York City. 

An equal diversity and spiritual 
awareness of the life of today char- 
acterize the work being done in 
Chicago. As is only natural, some of 
these muralists draw their inspiration 
from the life and history of the Mid- 
dle West. Others turn to more 
imaginative themes. As a group they 
are extremely vigorous, revealing a 
wholesome movement in which 
strength of style and decorative treat- 
ment blend to build a vital move- 
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ment with much promise for the 
future. 

In the more decorative styles are 
the murals of Emanuel Jacobsen, 
Karl Kelpe, Gustav Dahlstrom and 
Anne Michalov. Jacobsen has gone 
back to the Chicago of 1880 in his 
decorations for the Horace Mann 
School in Oak Park, Ill. With fine 
architectural feeling and clarity of 
form he depicts an early schoolroom, 
an early living room and a pharmacy 


pearing in elementary schools is Mal- 
colm Hackett’s charming interpreta- 
tion of “Alice in Wonderland” for 
the Waters Elementary School, also 
in Chicago. 

Among the murals that have been 
done for schools in the West are sev- 
eral that deal with the romantic 
period of early settlement. In the 
Mission High School in San Fran- 
cisco, Edith Hamlin has pictured the 
days of the building of the missions 





Emanuel Jacobsen has gone back to the Chicago of 18890 in his decorations for 
the Horace Mann School at Oak Park, Ill. With fine architectural feeling 
he depicts an early living room in one of a series of three mural panels. 


before the advent of soda fountains. 

Karl Kelpe, another of the Illinois 
artists, has turned to the days when 
men and women worked together in 
the wheat fields or came to a weary 
halt after a day’s trek in covered 
wagons, in his mural for the Haw- 
thorne School. 

Dahlstrom, in rural scenes for the 
Hugh Manley High School, has 
based his designs on color relation- 
ships that have been carefully con- 
sidered both for their carrying power 
at a distance and for their scale rela- 
tionship to the room which they 
adorn. 

Exquisite color and rhythms com- 
bine with a spirited interpretation 
of animals in Anne Michalov’s mural 
for the Mary Todd School at Au- 
rora, Ill. 

For children in the Burbank 
School, the life of the great naturalist 
gains a fresh significance through a 
mural in the library, executed by 
Andrene Kauffman, while Ralf Hen- 
ricksen’s “Incidents in the Life of 
Horace Mann” is equally illuminat- 
ing to the pupils of Manley High 
School. Typical of the subjects ap- 


in two panels that revivify the strug- 
gle to bring education into the wil- 
derness. Reflecting the outdoor life 
of the West is a lively panel by 
Paschal Quackenbush, entitled “Pic- 
nic,” which is installed in Morey 
Junior High School in Denver. 
Besides the strong mural move- 
ment in Illinois, both Michigan and 
Ohio have a number of talented 
artists who work easily in large forms 
and have found an outlet for their 
talents in work for the schools. Ger- 
ald Mast in his four panel mural for 
the Clare High School at Clare, 
Mich., depicts “Farming,” “Voca- 
tional Education,” “Academic Educa- 
tion” and “Oil Fields.” He combines 
symbolic figures with strongly real- 
istic interpretation and shows a feel- 
ing for harmonious composition 
within the architectural limitations of 
his space. Two panels done for the 
music room of a Cincinnati High 
School are typical of the excellent 
mural feeling that is developing in 
Ohio. Imagination plays over real- 
istic forms, weaving them into a 
compact whole, strongly accented by 
rhythmic interplay of color and light. 
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Subject Combinations 


Ho springs with intensified 
vigor in the hearts of teach- 
ers from the time new school board 
members take office in early spring 
until school opens in the fall. This 
hope is the desire to obtain a better 
position, one offering a higher salary 
or, more important still, one requir- 
ing the teaching of subjects that the 
instructor is really prepared to teach. 
These factors play important parts 
in the large turnover in teaching 
staffs that is in progress until the 
date school opens in the fall and 
even later. In fact, a survey made 
in one state revealed that two-thirds 
of all the schools reporting employed 
teachers after August Ist and nearly 
one-third, after September Ist. 


iNNo Concem for Schedules 


There is little wonder that teachers 
anxiously cast about for readjustment 
when such unrelated subjects as Eng- 
lish, home economics, algebra, an- 
cient history and typing may be com- 
bined in a single teaching schedule. 
It would take the genius of Aristotle 
to be prepared adequately to teach 
in this number of fields. Yet this 
condition exists throughout the small 
schools of the country with appar- 
ently little concern regarding a solu- 
tion for it. 

The selection of teachers is one of 
the major duties devolving upon 
school administrators. Great care is 
exercised to see that the candidate 
has not the slightest physical defect, 
that she wears her clothes becom- 
ingly, that she is not too modern in 
her social that she will 
spend the majority of her week ends 
in town. If she sells her personality, 
her scholastic qualifications will be 
checked. 

Specific state laws and local school 
board rulings make the observance 
of certain standards imperative. But 
there have been few, if any, stand 


ideas and 


ards set up regarding the subject 
combinations to be required of teach 





Tribulations of Small 


JOSEPHINE TEMPLETON HUYGENS 


ers in the various fields of instruc- 
tion. Far too many teachers are in- 
structing classes not in the fields of 
their college majors at all, but in 
those fields in which they have re- 
ceived just enough credits to “get by” 
the state law. 

A study was made recently under 
the direction of Dr. Harry K. New- 
burn at the State University of low. 
of teacher-subject combinations in 
that state. This study involved a con- 
sideration of the work of 4035 class- 
room teachers, 827 superintendents. 
725 principals, 415 coaches and 99 
supervisors in 879 Iowa schools. It 
revealed that in small schools in 
which a teacher is often expected to 
instruct in as many as three or more 
fields, peculiar subject combinations 
often appear. Chance has been the 
most important factor in determining 
what these combinations shall be. 

However, the study mentioned 
shows somewhat definite trends to- 
ward the combination of certain 
subject fields in schools small enough 
to require teachers to instruct in 
more than one field. 


Frequent Teaching Combinations 


The following fields were found 
to be the most often combined in the 
programs of classroom teachers: 

With English and speech are com- 
bined classes in social studies, home 
economics, languages, music and 
physical education. With _ social 
studies are combined English and 
speech, science, commerce and phys- 
ical With mathematics 
come science, commerce, 
studies and physical education. With 


education. 
social 


commercial studies, the favorites are 
social studies, English and speech, 
physical education and mathematics. 
Science teachers draw mathematics, 
social studies and home economics 


Lake Park, Iowa 


classes. Home economics teachers 
are asked oftenest to teach science. 
Foreign language teaching is com- 
bined with English and speech work. 
With the manual arts come agricul- 
ture and science. 

The most frequent combinations 
of subject fields in the schedules of 
coaches were: physical education 
combined with studies and 
science; social studies combined with 
physical education, science and man- 
ual arts; mathematics combined with 
science, manual arts and_ physical 
education, and science combined with 
physical education, social studies and 
manual arts. 


social 


Principals’ Teaching Schedules 


The teaching schedules of high 
school principals revealed the follow- 
ing subject field combinations as 
most frequent: mathematics com- 
bined with science, social studies and 
physical education; English and 
speech combined with social studies, 
mathematics and physical education: 
social studies combined with physical 
education and science. 

Frequent subject field combinations 
in superintendents’ teaching pro- 
grams were: mathematics combined 
with science and social studies; so- 
cial studies combined with science, 
manual arts, agriculture and physical 
education; science combined with so- 
cial studies and manual arts. 

Educators need to give more 
thought to setting up definite stand- 
ards of subject field combinations 
that will be practical for the host of 
small school systems throughout our 
country. Until this fundamental need 
is accomplished we cannot hope to 
attain the degree of efficiency that 
is the goal of teacher training insti- 
tutions, of those who hire teachers 
and of teachers themselves. 
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Town Teaching 


Social Hazards 


PAUL HERBOLD 


High School Teacher, Los Angeles 


\ CERTAIN type of personality 
is necessary to succeed in the 


small town teaching field. The in- 
dividual should enjoy meeting and 
chatting with his fellow townsmen 
wherever he may chance to see them. 
He should enjoy the various func- 
tions given in the community and 
should not be averse to appointments 
to church and civic committees, 
serving willingly and with cheerful 
countenance. The closer he identi- 
hes himself with the life of the small 
town, the firmer he will be en- 
trenched in his position. He should 
strive in every way to avoid partisan- 
ship (although this is a virtual im- 
possibility) and should make an ef- 
fort to be liked by all. 

Certain teachers are able to do 
these things naturally and with genu- 
ine enjoyment. They become well 
known and well liked. Unfortu- 
nately only a few in the educational 
field can lay valid claim to person- 
ality traits that endear the teacher 
to the community. 

Lacking the type of personality 
that will be acceptable to those living 
in a small town, it would be well not 
to take a small town teaching posi- 
It is certain that the individual 
will be unhappy and dissatisfied and 
his work made ineffective if he finds 
himself in an environment that re- 
quires action in conflict with per- 
sonal dictates. 

Some teachers are retiring and do 
not enjoy meeting people. The great 
danger in a policy of seclusion is that 
if the retiring person happens to 
provoke one or two warlike women 


tion. 


of the community to a_ crusade 
against him his position will soon be 
in extreme jeopardy. One or two 


women movement to 
remove 


instructor can, 


originating a 
from the faculty a certain 
in the course of two 
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After-school activ- 
ities of small town 
youth are depicted 
in this oil panel 
for Hugh Manley 
High School, Chi- 
cago, by Gustav 
Dalstrom, W.P.A. 


or three years, gain a sufficient num- 
ber of adherents to their cause to 
make it appear that they represent 
a major sector of the community. 
Usually movements of this kind are 
clouded and shadowy. Rumor and 
innuendo are ever formless and dif- 
ficult to evaluate as to scope and in- 
tensity. A handful of women can 
represent themselves to be the head 
of a great mass of public opinion. 
Ordinarily a board of education will 
not make the extended effort neces- 
sary either to substantiate the dam- 
aging assertions made against the 
teacher or to clear him. The easy 
course is to discharge the teacher 
and thus be rid of the source of con- 
tention. This policy is responsible 
for frequent replacements in the 
usually vain hope that another 
teacher can satisfy the public. 
Drives against an individual 
teacher proceed by the spoken word 
and, hence, by hearsay. Individuals 
three or four times removed from 
the reputed source of a story or a 
situation will report the rumor in 
all its detail and as though the nar- 
rator had a personal and absolute 
knowledge of the facts. Members of 
the community who have never met 
the teacher and certainly never vis- 
ited his classroom will repeat stories 
as to his teaching ability and cite 
them to be of their own knowledge. 
Naturally, no attempt is made to 
substantiate the truth or falsity of 





the remarks being bandied about; 
human nature is such that nearly all 
of us delight in tearing down. 
Teachers and ministers are alike 
in their need for invulnerability to 


gossip. It follows that the teacher as 
well as the clergyman must be 
guarded in his every public appear- 
ance and remark if he is safely to 
weather the storms that are so easily 
aroused in the shallow waters of the 
small town. 

The wise teacher or administrator 
will not for a moment regard the 
small town as his ultimate resting 
place. He will think of it as a place 
to make a beginning. In it he will 
gain experience and make a living 
while he prepares for larger accom- 
plishments elsewhere. 

The small town and the rural 
schools offer an opportunity to do 
needed and excellent work. The chil- 
dren in those localities are definitely 
as deserving of the best in instruc- 
tion as are the children in larger 
centers. From the teacher’s view- 
point, however, the small community 
should be looked upon merely as a 
training ground, a place for gaining 
needed experience while rendering 
worth while service. When the ob- 
jectives of the individual teacher 
have been accomplished he can then 
step out and up and leave for the 
untried oncoming teacher the op- 
portunity offered by the small com- 
munity. 
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Chalk Bust 


ITTLE MARGARET came home from 


school with eyes a-sparkle. “Teacher 

and I played a new game today,” she re- 
ported. “Teacher took me into the princi- 
pal’s office and showed me some funny pic- 
tures of a boy with an old clock instead of 
a face and a tea kettle with a spout on both 
sides and a funny shoe that buttoned up all 
over—and she asked me a lot of questions 
that were sillier than anything. She said it 
was a new kind of game for little boys and 
girls.” 

“Who won the game?” said mamma. 

“I dunno,” said little Margaret after some 
deep thought. “I guess nobody won that 
game.” 


SALUTE to that great American 

habit, the Morning Mail. In no case is 
it more prolific or diverse than on the desk 
of the school executive. After reading with 
deep concern the letter from a Complain- 
ing Mother about what happened to little 
Herbie’s intimate attire on the playground 
slide and what are you going to do about 
it, and after indulging in a glorious mo- 
ment of satisfaction while rez iding three dis- 
tinct communications from three far distant 
P.-T. A.’s asking for three distinct speeches 
(“the treasury is depleted, but we know you 
will be glad to come without thought of 
compensation”), the Master turns to the 
more profound thinkers who send him 
monthly and weekly reports on such di- 
verse subjects as the State of the Nation 
or Which Razor Blade to Buy. The board 
of education pays for these services in order 
that the executive may keep up with soci- 
ologic trends. 

These informative letters should not be 
neglected by the schoolman. Among the 
newer services, he should discover the In- 
stitute for Propaganda to End All Propa- 
ganda, a worthy ideal and worthily pre- 
sented by those who know. 

Some have found that, with the aid of 
the institute, they have no further need for 
the better selling books on How and Why 
to Have Friends. The monthly letter peers 
into motives, teaches how to analyze and, 
withal, tells an interesting story. 





Is the superintendent called names by 
elderly thankless groups of taxpayers who 
fail to appreciate his program of nursery 
schools? The institute will show him that 
such vituperations go well back into the 
dawn of history. Furthermore, with a care- 
ful study of the subject, he will be able to 
learn the art of name-calling himself if he 
is not already adept at it. 

Has he recently hired a teacher on the 
strength of glowing testimonials from some 
erring brother? If so, he is not the first to 
be thus gulled. He may be taught by the 
institute that testimonial writing should be 
scrutinized with care. He will become a 
better schoolman because of such study. 

Or does he want to build a new school? 
He may discover the vicissitudes of riding 
the Bandwagon, the good results that may 
accrue and the disasters that attend when 
the Bandwagon comes to an ignominious 
halt. 

Schoolmen cannot afford to miss the 
monthly letters on propaganda. The read 
ing thereof is time well taken from the 
morning visit with the secretary. 


UR short short story. S-h-r-r-i-i-i-l-l. 

As he blew his whistle, the police 
man waved warning finger in the air. 
One car alone failed to stop. “Madam,” 
said the cop gallantly to the offender, “are 
you so deleted dumb that you didn’t know 
what I meant when I raised my hand?’ 
“Well, I certainly did,” responded the lady- 
at-the-wheel, indignantly. “How do you 
think I have been a teacher thirty years 
and don’t know what that means?” 


e.6.;°; 
EELING down, brother? Has the day 


lost its savor because of minor prob- 
lems? Have the halls been overly noisy? 
Or the kids extra dumb? Or the parents 
unusually petty? 

Tomorrow is another day. Remember, 
then, that the misshapen annoyances that 
beset you may evolve into a pattern of 
service wherein many a prophet from Plato 
to Dewey has found as perfect a life as 
many may hope to attain. 


oe tat 
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State Aid for 


LEE M. THURSTON 


University of Pittsburgh 


ees BUILDING construc- 
tion in the United States is to- 
day primarily a local responsibility. 
money for 
school plant construction. This holds 
true despite the fact that a large pro- 
portion of school districts, particular- 
ly in rural areas, are unable to finance 
needed buildings and that many 
states stand in need of school dis- 


Few states contribute 


trict reorganization for economy and 
efficiency. The 
aided school plant program as a lever 
for reorganization is little used. 
There can be little doubt of the 
need for state-aided school building 
programs. Eighteen states have com- 
pleted or initiated state-wide surveys 
of school building needs during the 
last four Twelve of 
states estimate needed expenditures as 
follows: Arkansas, $10,600,000; Calli- 
fornia, excluding its three largest 
cities, $82,109,000; Delaware, $3,000,- 
000; Florida, $11,628,600; Idaho, $3,- 
014,750; Kentucky, $25,000,000; 
Michigan, $50,000,000; Minnesota, 
$48,900,000; Mississippi, $50,000,000; 
Missouri, $40,000,000; Texas, $46,500,- 
000; West Virginia, for consolida- 
tions only, $12,775,000. That any of 
these states could carry forward pro- 
grams of such magnitude without 
some form of state aid is doubtful. 
Reports from the departments of 
education of all the states except five 
(Maryland, New Mexico, South 
Carolina, Vermont, Virginia) indicate 
that only six states are now providing 
financial aid to school districts for 
the construction of buildings. Ala- 
bama, Missouri, New York, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee and Washington 
use state funds for local building con- 
struction, chiefly to stimulate the cen- 
tralization of schools. In a few other 
states the regular state apportionment 
for current expenses is used for cap- 
ital outlay, even though such use may 
be illegal. No state currently fur- 
nishes as much as a million dollars a 


educational state- 


years. these 
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Construction 
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This one room brick school would have been abandoned under the Thomp- 
son Plan of Pennsylvania, providing funds in inverse proportion to wealth. 


year for local school plant construc- 
tion. 

A number of states are now weigh- 
ing proposals to enter more actively 
into the school building field, many 
of them doubtless stimulated by the 
prospect of continued federal aid. 
Alabama, now giving $860,000 for 
school buildings in rural areas, is 
considering a one-seventh increase 
in this amount and the addition of 
aid for school buildings in cities. 
Tennessee, now furnishing $7500 
yearly for consolidation, may increase 
this sum by $10,000. California is 
considering a state appropriation to 
pay the difference between the cost 
of needed housing and the amount 
the district can raise under present 
legal limitations, wherever the dis- 
trict organization is justified in the 
judgment of the state department of 
education. 

Florida is hopeful of obtaining a 
state minimum program in which 10 
per cent of the annual state appropri- 
ation would go into a building fund. 
The Massachusetts School Superin- 
tendents’ Association has proposed a 
new state aid appropriation for 


schools, some of which might find its 
way into building construction. 
Minnesota, which gave school build- 
ing aid to consolidated districts until 
three years ago, is again considering 
assistance to school districts unable to 
finance construction from _ local 
sources. 

North Carolina, in which the bor- 
rowing power of counties was re- 
cently curtailed by constitutional 
amendment, has studied school build- 
ing aid through a governor’s com- 
mission, which recommended that 25 
per cent of the cost of consolidations 
be met by the state. Pennsylvania’s 
general assembly in 1938 enacted the 
Thompson Plan by which the state 
would assist local districts in building 
construction in inverse proportion to 
local wealth. This $91,000,000 pro- 
gram, originally planned for financ- 
ing from P.W.A., state and local 
funds, is now sidetracked because of 
insufhicient state appropriation. In 
West Virginia the state superintend- 
ent of free schools recently recom- 
mended an appropriation by the 
legislature of one million dollars for 
school building purposes in the state. 
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Such proposals are evidence of in- 
creasing recognition of the inability 
of local units to finance school build- 
ings and of the importance of state 
participation in planning the spacing 


and design of buildings. Of 43 states, 
27 mention, as being an acute prob- 
lem, the organization of larger ad- 
ministrative units and attendance 
areas; 24 mention the need of special 
building aid to districts of little tax- 
able wealth; 17, the need of provid- 
ing buildings for consolidated or 
centralized schools; 14, the modern- 
ization of obsolete buildings; 11, state 
aid for all classes of public school 
construction, and 16, the elimination 
of one room and two room schools. 

Certain common factors are pre- 
venting local action in the field 
school plant improvement. Seventeen 
states report that low assessed valua- 
tions are an effective deterrent; 11 
states report debt limitations, and 10 
states report tax limitations. A dozen 
states report such factors as insufh- 
cient wealth, unequal distribution of 
wealth, poor tax collections and the 
channeling of nonschool 
purposes as reasons for inability to 
construct needed buildings. 

When these factors are summed, 
it would appear that in many states 
the local district is effectively ham- 
strung with respect to its financial 
powers and that the only escape from 
a chronic building shortage is to shift 
the base of support in the direction 
of the state. 

It is an axiom that the wealth of 
the state should educate the children 
of the state without reference to 
where the wealth may be centered 
or where the children may reside. 
This principle of equalization applies 
to capital as well as to current costs. 
Many districts of negligible wealth 
stand in grave need of buildings they 
cannot afford to buy. When the state 
shares their costs of operation it can 
with equal justice share their costs of 
building. In this way the state can 
use the leverage of a school plant pro- 
gram to prevent the perpetuation of 
school units in which a decent stand- 
ard of education is impossible. 

The evidence shows that the states 
are inclining toward this view and 
that a general tendency toward 
greater state participation in school 
building programs may be antici- 
pated. 


taxes to 
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Youth Is Not Unconcerned 


DAVID D. HENRY 


Wayne University 


ANY critics of the present day 

are viewing with alarm what 
they call the indifference of young 
people to the problems of democracy. 
These alarmists usually take a side- 
long glance at public education and 
suggest that the schools have not 
done all they should have done in 
training for citizenship. We are told 
that the youth movements of Ger- 
many, Russia and other nations led 
to revolutions of government and 
that the seeming lack of aggressive 
interest in the problems of democ- 
racy may make Americ susceptible 
to the inroad of “isms” in this coun- 
try. 

It is probably true that young peo- 
ple generally are not personally 
aroused over the specific problems of 
government and are more or less 
undisturbed by the sometimes hyster- 
ical shouts concerning fascism and 
communism. It is reasonable to in- 
terpret this seeming indifference as 
essentially wholesome. People are 
generally indifferent to things that 
they take for granted. Patriotism is a 
highly personal emotion, an emotion 
that is deeply stirred only at times 
of great crises. I do not think it is 
to be assumed, oo because people 
do not parade their emotions, that 


they are necessarily unconcerned 
about the things related to those 
emotions. 


To agree with the critics of young 
America on this point would place 
one in the position of saying that be- 
cause young people do not talk 
about their homes and their parents 
means that they have no regard for 
their homes and their parents; that 
because they say little, demonstrate 
little about their religions, they have 
no religion. We know these deduc- 
tions are not true; frequently the 
things that mean the most to us are 
the things we take for granted and 
show the least concern about until a 
crisis is actually impending in this 
country. 

The patriotism of the younger 
generation should not be questioned. 


Its members perceive no crisis and 
they are not willing to accept the 
hysterical shouts of alarmists as 
crises. This very indifference may 
be an index of basic poise and sta- 
bility of American youth of this gen- 
eration. 

There is a line in Shakespeare: 
“The lady doth protest too much, 
methinks.” The human psychology 
in this reference has always been 
accepted. 

Speeches, talk, agitation, parades 
and other displays of emotion are not 
necessarily indices to true feeling. 
Democracy means as much to young 
America as it does to old America, 
and when any genuine crisis arrives, 
youth will be as alert to the signifi- 
cance of its social inheritance as the 
youth of any other generation has 
been. 


Correlary Thoughts 


1. Schools have done as much as 
possible in educating youth for de- 
mocracy in a world that, socially, is 
essentially undemocratic. 

2. Democracy in human affairs is 
more than a form of government. It 
is a philosophy of life that America 
has never practiced. 

3. Young people, particularly, are 
aware of the inconsistency of preach- 
ing democracy on the one hand and 
failing to practice it on the other, 
for they do not see it demonstrated 
in the realm of social affairs and they 
perceive the vested interest controls 
of government. 

4. The schools’ great contribution 
has come, not by any general preach- 
ments, not by rationalizing the ap- 
parent inconsistencies, but by direct- 
ing the attention of pupils to specific 
ideals of the general democratic pat- 
tern, such as the importance of inde- 
pendent thought and judgment, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of thought 
and the general concept of the liber- 
ties of the people. And these are 
issues, we can say honestly, to which 
young people are much alive in this 
country today. 
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A Counselor Considers Grades 


EDWINA B. HOGADONE 


Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 


ROGRESSIVE schools have 

come a long way from the time 
when Johnnie Jones was selected 
valedictorian of his class because his 
average was one-eighth point higher 
than Mary Smith’s, but any guidance 
officer knows that we have not 
solved all our problems in dealing 
with grading systems. It is still much 
too common to find reports reading 
like this: mathematics, C; English, 
B; psychology, C; dependability, D; 
initiative, C. 

Just what does this information 
mean to a counselor? Does the “C” 
grade in mathematics mean that the 
pupil is doing just average work? 
Or is he conscientiously working up 
to the best of his ability? Does he 
solve half the problems perfectly and 
omit the others? Or does he do a 
mediocre job on all of them? Spe- 
cifically, what does he need to do 
if he wants to improve his _per- 
formance? 

These questions may well be raised 
concerning the rest of the grades. 
Since the guidance counselor is con- 
cerned with growth of pupils in all 
areas of activity, he must have 
specific information regarding pupils 
as they function in those areas. 

The and 


Rochester Athenaeum 


Mechanics Institute has for many 
years faced the problem of obtaining 
adequate information for counseling 
purposes. As a means of meeting one 
aspect of this need, the behavior 
journal was developed. This docu- 
ment includes a comprehensive jour- 
nal of objectively recorded incidents 
of student behavior. This record is 
not enough. Although the behavior 
journal gives general information re- 
garding various student activities, it 
does not provide a systematic record 
of the individual’s scholastic progress. 
We were forced inevitably to realize 
that we needed more than a symbol 
grade in order to interpret the stu- 
dent’s progress in the scholastic area. 
To meet this problem, the depart- 
ment of retailing developed state- 
ment or paragraph grades. 

We have selected several typical 
examples, illustrating the type of 
grade the student receives. Our first 
example of a statement grade is 
taken from the report of Student X in 
Color and Design, a freshman tech- 
nical subject. (See type 1.) 

This type of grade gives the stu- 
dent a clear understanding of his 
progress during a stated period in 











Type l 

Your oral participation is highly 
satisfactory and you have demon- 
strated understanding of the prin- 
ciples in your examples. However, 
you have completed only two- 
thirds of your assignments for the 
block, as the entire unit on har- 
mony is missing. I feel that you 
should give attention to better use 
of laboratory time and to greater 
concentration when doing assign- 
ments. You will find that this will 
enable you to do your work more 
rapidly and to complete assign- 
ments within the allotted time. 
Please try to make up the missing 
work outside of school hours. 








Type 2 

You have made definite progress 
in Merchandising this month. Your 
written and oral work is of satis- 
factory quality. I would suggest 
that upon your return to the store 
you observe the relative amount 
of mark-up on various items in 
your department. Judging by 
your performance on the classifi- 
cation examination in retail mathe- 
matics and by the intelligent un- 
derstanding which you show in 
merchandising information, I be- 
lieve that you may earn honors in 
this subject. Before you return to 
school, why not prepare for honor 
achievement by reviewing the 
merchandising mathematics that 
we have covered so far? 


school. In addition, it gives the coun- 
selor a valuable source of guidance 
material. It is evident from this re- 
port that the student needs counsel- 
ing in the proper use of study time 
and in the importance of punctuality 
in completing work. There may be 
some fundamental reason back of 
this individual’s apparent inability to 
systematize his work. He may have 
acquired poor study habits early in 
his school career or perhaps his home 
situation is not conducive to study. 
This lack of organization may 
show up on his cooperative job and 
may affect the quality of his work in 
that area. Naturally his performance 
in other subjects needs to be con- 
sidered in order to determine 
whether or not these characteristics 
are habitual. However, through an 
analysis of this grade alone we are 
able to get at many fundamental 
points in this student’s development. 





Type 3 
Your discussion of external 
achievements which contribute to 
your life goal and your discussion 
of the meaning of life are both ex- 
cellent. You seem to be avoiding 
prejudices and clearly thinking 
through your philosophy of life. 
You yourself recognize the need 
of speaking out more effectively 
in groups; next month's philosophy 
class is a good place to practice 
it, for your thoughtfulness would 
justify you in taking a leading 
part. Meanwhile, good luck on 
your “cultural progress.” This 
month you have gone beyond 
normal requirements and won 

honors in the course. 











Type 4 

“Your vocational objectives seem 
clearly defined and you have a 
definite plan of work,” or “You 
have shown oral evidence of meet- 
ing objectives by the quality of 
your contribution to class discus- 
sion.” 
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Let us take another example of a 
statement grade. Instead of receiv- 
ing “B” in Merchandising, Student 
Y received the type 2 statement. 

In addition to telling Student Y 
that he has made satisfactory prog- 
ress in the written and oral area, this 
statement points out to him the im- 
portance of observation on the job of 
principles discussed in class. In the 
use of this grade the counselor has 
the opportunity to commend the stu- 
dent on his satisfactory performance, 
to reiterate the importance of ob- 
servation on the job and to point 
out his opportunity to earn honor 
achievement- 


Grade Is More Than Symbol 


As a final illustration of the use of 
these grades we are quoting Student 
Z’s grade statement in one of our 
liberal courses, Philosophy, type 3. 

In this case the progress of Stu- 
dent Z is obviously of “A” quality. 
However, a grade of this type goes 
farther than the symbol “A.” Both 
the counselor and the student have a 
clear understanding of the areas in 
which he has excelled as well as a 
concrete suggestion for further im- 
provement. In addition, the coun- 
selor has an opportunity to compli- 
ment the student in specific terms 
with reference to his actual perform- 
ance rather than in a general way. 

When we inaugurated this sys- 
tem of grading, we were confronted 
with a good many problems. First 
of all, we had to face the fact that 
writing statement grades is a time- 
consuming process. In an attempt to 
meet this difficulty we worked out 
two technics. Since each course is 
based on certain carefully selected 
objectives, instructors made a list of 
the objectives that were covered dur- 
ing the period of grading. Using 
this list as a basis, they were able 
to decrease somewhat the time in- 
volved in writing statements. Our 
second technic was to devise a check 
list consisting of statements regard- 
ing the work. These statements were 
carefully worded in terms of the 
course objectives; instructors checked 
certain statements for each individ- 
ual student. The department secre- 
tary then assembled these statements 
into one paragraph, which became 
the grade. 


In trying to cure our difficulty by 
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means of a check list, we ran into 
our next problem, the tendency to 
use impersonal, stereotyped words 
and phrases. We partially met this 
difficulty by the use of the personal 
pronoun “you.” An example is: “You 
have made definite progress this 
month,” instead of “Definite prog- 
ress was made this month.” 

We have not completely solved the 
problem of avoiding stereotyped 
words and phrases. Some instructors, 
instead of writing all the grades at 
one time, write a limited number in 
the belief that a fresh start helps 
them vary their expression. In some 
cases there has been deliberate intro- 
duction of a reference to a special 
interest of the student. For example: 
“Meanwhile, good luck with your 
efforts in writing poetry, and with 
all else that contributes to your cul- 
tural development.” 

Perhaps the most significant prob- 
lem from the point of view of our 
educational philosophy was that we 
tended to write statements entirely 
on subject-matter mastery rather 
than on behavior and development 
in the area of scholarship. Such state- 
ments as “You have failed to hand 
in unit VIII,” or “Illustrations are 
omitted from questions 1, 2, 3, 4” 
refer to subject-matter mastery only. 
On the other hand, statements in 
terms of student behavior in the 
scholastic area give a concrete picture 
of the student’s progress. For ex- 
ample, see type 4. 


Developing Useful Technic 


As we work more and more with 
this system, we are developing useful 
technics. We find that we need not 
confine our statements to comments 
regarding past performance of stu- 
dents; we may supplement these 
comments by concrete suggestions 
for future work. We have also found 
great value in occasional comments 
on the student’s progress on the job 
and in a final summary by the coun- 
selor, which serves to review and to 
interpret the general characteristics 
of the student’s performance. 

Although this system of grading 
has added immeasurably to the work 
of instructors, they consider that the 
benefits gained are greater than the 
effort involved. In general, their 
feeling is such that a grade tends to 
establish better rapport between stu- 





dent and instructor, that the student 
can be led to compare his own prog- 
ress from month to month and to 
work for the attainment of his ob- 
jectives in the course. In addition, it 
is possible to express varying degrees 
of thought about a student’s progress, 
which would be impossible under 
the A, B, C, D system. 

At first, students who have been 
accustomed to the numerical or sym- 
bol type of grades find it fairly difh- 
cult to make the adjustment. How- 
ever, we believed it desirable to make 
a clear break from the old system 
rather than compromise by includ- 
ing a symbol grade along with the 
statement, because such a compro- 
mise would reduce the statement 
grade to a mere footnote. 


Full Explanation for Freshmen 


In order to overcome the difficulty 
of student adjustment to the lack of 
a symbol grade, we explain the sys- 
tem carefully to freshmen before 
they receive their first reports and 
we follow this with individual con- 
ferences after they have received the 
grades. It is essential for each stu- 
dent to have an opportunity to raise 
questions about his own record or 
about the system in general. The 
majority of student reactions have 
been favorable. 

Cooperative employers have al- 
ways been interested in the school 
progress of their student employes, 
and they have shown an increased 
interest in the grades now that they 
are informed regarding each stu- 
dent’s specific progress. The coun- 
selor’s summary is particularly val- 
uable to the busy executive because 
it gives him a quick picture of the 
entire report. 

After four years’ use of statement 
grades, we have been able to form a 
good estimate of their advantages 
and disadvantages. As an aid to efh- 
cient guidance and counseling, they 
are invaluable. Parents and cooper- 
ative employers find that statement 
grades give them really specific in- 
formation about the progress of the 
student as an individual. 


In the illustrations given it will be noted 
that there are references to periods when the 
student is not in school, but is cooperatively 
employed. The department of retailing at the 
institute operates on the cooperative plan with 
students alternating each month of school at- 
tendance with a month of retail employment. 
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ITH unlimited funds the 
planning of a summer main- 
tenance program would present no 
difficulties. With limited budgets, 
however, and much desirable work 
to be done, the choice of what is to be 
done is most important. 
After setting up the necessary re- 
current maintenance 
throughout the year, the balance re- 


serve for 


maining determines what is available 
for summer maintenance and im- 
provements. Categories of each type 
of work are set up and the particular 
iobs needed under each, with an esti- 
mate of cost. The categories include 
such items as: essential alterations; 
exterior painting, roof repairs, point- 
ing, waterproofing and other exterior 
repair interior; 
painting; electrical repairs, including 
new wiring, new fixtures, new distri- 
bution systems, new fire alarm and 
program systems; modernization of 
heating and plumbing, and repairs to 
equipment. 


items; repairs to 


The first demand upon funds will 
be for the essential alterations in 
buildings required by changes in the 
educational program as a result of 
changes in population or curriculum. 
The second demand will be for those 
items required for the maintenance of 
exteriors—exterior painting of wood 
and metal, care of roofs, calking, 
pointing and waterproofing of any 
leaking walls. Not until these needs 
are met should consideration be given 
to absolutely essential items of in- 
terior maintenance. 

It is essential that all needed re- 
pairs be made to flashings, gutters 
and downspouts, and that roof leaks 
be stopped. All exterior hardware 
and panic devices should be put in 
All 
cayed portions of sash and frames 
should be replaced, especially if ex- 
terior painting is to be done. If the 


good working condition. de- 


surface of the window sills has de- 
teriorated, this must be scraped down 
to good solid wood before painting is 
done. All cracks in the woodwork 
through which water will enter 
should be calked or filled. Otherwise, 
the painting will not hold up and the 
deterioration will continue  un- 
checked. 

A central office control record 
should be kept of all exterior painting 
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Ready for Summer 


showing the date when the painting 
was last done and its cost. All ex- 
terior painting should be pro- 
grammed on a cycle of from three to 
five years, depending largely on geo- 
graphical factors. Most school sys- 
tems find a lead and oil paint with 
approximately 15 per cent of zinc 
oxide highly satisfactory. Too much 
zinc oxide will result in too hard a 
finish, making an unsatisfactory sur- 
face for repainting; too little zinc 
will result in excessive chalking. Care 
should be taken in painting to see 
that all cracks, particularly small 
cracks in sash, are filled to provide a 
moisture-proof surface to prevent rot- 
ting. 

The painting of metal 
should usually be programmed on a 
shorter cycle than the painting of ex- 
terior wood. Otherwise, excessive cor- 
rosion not only will shorten the life 
of the metal but will make the clean- 


exterior 


Inspection of fire 
hose, extinguishers 
and similar equip- 
ment should be 
routine. The sum- 
mer is the time to 
inspect closets, 
storerooms and 
basements for ac- 
cumulations of 
materials that may 
be fire hazards. 





JOHN A. LEWIS 


ing and removal of rust, preparatory 
for repainting, more expensive. Most 
school systems are using a red lead 
primer on exterior metal, but the use 
of chromate primers and primers of 
a polymerized oil type has been gain- 
ing in favor. 

Many school systems, relying on 
the ten or twenty year guarantee on 
built-up roofs on new construction, 
have not provided any maintenance 
during this period. In most cases 
such roofs will last for the guaran- 
teed period without attention but, in 
the absence of maintenance, they will 
excessive trouble thereafter. 
Other school systems have adopted 
what appears to be a much more en- 
lightened policy of inspecting all 
roofs, including those under guar- 
antee, and of touching up any areas 
that seem to require it. Such a pol- 
icy will pay heavy dividends in the 
years to come, in the way of reduced 


give 
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Renovation 


Assistant Superintendent 
Baltimore 


maintenance cost and indefinite ex- 
tension of the life of such roofs. 

Anyone having a problem of leak- 
ing masonry walls will find much 
information in the “Building Ma- 
terials and Structure Report BMS 7 
—Water Permeability of Masonry 
Walls’* issued by the Bureau of 
Standards, October 1938. This report 
discusses in detail the effect of such 
factors as the type of brick, composi- 
tion of mortar and types and quality 
of workmanship. After a study of 
all the factors involved, the report 
concludes that workmanship is the 
most important. The report also dis- 
cusses surface waterproofing, includ- 
ing repointing of face joints, and the 
successful application of various 
waterproofing compounds. 

If a school system has a large 
amount of repointing, the purchase 
of pneumatic or electric hammers 
will prove economical in cutting out 
old joints. Because of the noise in- 
volved in cutting out joints and be- 
cause any waterproofing solution 
must be applied in hot weather, such 
work is essentially a part of a summer 
maintenance program. 

Many school systems, because of 
the difficulty of proper supervision, 
handle all exterior painting with 
their own maintenance force; they, 
therefore, find it impossible to carry 
the full load of interior painting with 
the school board’s own painters and 
must contract for at least part of the 
work. When contracts are let for in- 
terior painting the necessity of close 
supervision is exceedingly great. 

When the original paint is of 
proper quality much repainting can 
be delayed by a carefully planned 
wall washing program. Janitors may 
be used for this work during the 
summer but only after careful train- 
ing in proper methods and under 
proper control and supervision. 

The accumulation of a gray scale 
on blackboards, usually from the clay 


* Available 


Documents, 


Superintendent of 
D. C., 10 cents. 


from the 
Washington, 
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When the original 
paint is of proper 
quality repainting 
jobs may be post- 
poned by a care- 
fully planned 
program of wall 
washing. This can 
be done either by 
the school force 
or under contract. 


binder of chalk, in time interferes 
with the usefulness of the blackboard. 
Many of the larger school systems, as 
a part of the summer repair program, 
use a blackboard resurfacing machine 
to remove accumulation of scale. 
This is a rotary drum sander (with 
dust bag), which is run by a motor 
connected to the head by a flexible 
shaft. The resanding is usually fol- 
lowed by the application of a black- 
board stain or dye. In a small system 
in which the amount of work does 
not justify the purchase of such 
machine, an equally good result may 
be had by the hand method of using 
honing stones. 

Another type of summer mainte- 
nance work is the hardening and 
dustproofing of concrete floors. One 
method is to use a solution of mag- 
nesium fluosilicate or a mixture of 
zinc and magnesium fluosilicates. 
The solutions are made up by dis- 
solving % pound of fluosilicate and 
1 gallon of water for the first appli- 
cation and 2 pounds per gallon for 
subsequent applications. 

No summer program would be 
complete without repairs to furniture 
and equipment. This may take the 
form of refinishing (sometimes in- 
cluding sanding) either in the school 





or at a central point or both. Any 
fixed type of furniture should be 


tightened as required. Loosened 
locker bolts may be tightened by the 
use of a special type of socket 
wrench. Chemistry tables should be 
examined and any leaks repaired to 
prevent deterioration. Window shades 
should be repaired and renewed. 

When a qualified man is available, 
office equipment, such as typewriters 
and adding machines, should be 
cleaned and oiled. When compressed 
air is available one excellent method 
of cleaning and oiling is to remove 
all rubber, such as platens, feet rolls 
and feet, from the machine and, after 
blowing loose dust from the machine, 
to immerse it in a tank containing a 
petroleum solvent, into which has 
been poured a small quantity of light 

machine oil (in the proportion of 
1 quart of oil to each 5 gallons of 
solvent). The blower should be used 
on the machine while it is immersed 
and also after it has been removed 
and has had a chance to drain. The 
machine will be thoroughly cleaned 
and will have the benefit of the 
proper amount of lubrication. 

Gas equipment should be carefully 
inspected (occasionally with the co- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Summer Work Schedule 


K. P. GRABARKIEWICZ 


Assistant Superintendent of Operations 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


REPARATION for summer 

renovation should begin several 
weeks prior to the closing of school 
when the custodian makes a com- 
plete survey of the buildings. He 
then ascertains the needs and plans a 
definite and continuous program of 
cleaning and reconditioning. A list 
of needed repairs and replacements 
may be kept during the entire school 
divided into various columns 


year, 
and labeled “emergency, “impera- 
tive” and “desirable.” This serves as 


a check list in making inspection and 
as a guide for requisitioning repairs 
and replacements. 

Although the custodian cannot be 
expected to make major renovations, 
he should be capable of ascertaining 
and requisitioning such repairs as: 
carpentry, calking of brick work and 
masonry, glazing, painting, roof re- 
pair, weather stripping, furniture re- 
pairs, shade repairs and tile work. 
He should also prepare in advance 
a cleaning schedule so that the per- 
sons responsible may have some idea 
as to the amount of work to be done 
and the time it should be finished. 


Before Teachers Leave 


Teachers’ closets and shelving may 
best be cleaned when the teacher is 
present to supervise the storing of 
books and equipment. The closets, 
therefore, are cleaned and in order at 
the close of the term, and the teacher 
knows that her supplies and mate- 
rials will be found in the same loca- 
tion when she returns. Closet floors 
may be left for cleaning and treating 
later. Teachers should label keys to 
rooms, desks, closets and cabinets 
and should turn them over to the 
custodian or place them in a locked 
cabinet where they will be accessible 
in an emergency. 

Before school is closed cards, loose 
pictures and bric-a-brac should be re- 
moved from classroom windows, bul- 
letin boards and shelves and stored. 
After school is dismissed useless 
books, rulers, papers, clothing and 
shoes should be removed from desks, 


closets and classrooms. The rooms 
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should then be made ready for a later 
thorough cleaning. 

Blackboards and erasers must be 
cleaned. In some cases the black- 
boards will require refinishing with 
carborundum stones. 

All ink wells should be gathered 
and placed in a container under a 
faucet. Allow the water to run over 
them and stir occasionally with a 
paddle until the water runs off clean. 
The residue left in the ink wells can 
then be removed by using some good 
commercial cleaner or by dissolving 
1 pound of trisodium phosphate in 
8 quarts of water and immersing the 
unclean ink wells into the solution. 
After they stand in the solution for 
ten or twelve hours, they can be 
rinsed with clean water and placed 
on a cardboard to dry. 

The entire building should then be 
swept from attic to basement and all 
furniture put in its regular place. 

Vitreous china, such as drinking 
fountains, toilet bowls, urinals, sinks 
and washbowls should be given a 
thorough cleaning, the drains and 
drain piping from urinals being in- 
spected for lime and other deposits. 
In some cases it may be necessary to 
clean drain pipes with muriatic acid 
to remove heavy deposits of lime and 
other materials that may cause an 
objectionable odor. It is well to shut 
off the water from the urinals but 
the flush tanks should be kept filled. 
The floors of toilets should be well 
cleaned and given a coat of floor seal, 
if necessary. A light application of 
wax to vitreous china surfaces gives 
the fixtures a pleasing appearance. 

All boiler cleaning should be .ac- 
complished within two weeks after 
the close of the school term. It is 
suggested that the work be done in 
the following manner: Clean all soot 
and fly-ash from breechings, smoke 
connections and stack pits. Sweep 
and wire-brush the boiler heads. 
Clean all boiler tubes with the flue 
cleaner. After cleaning, coat the 
tubes with oil to prevent their rusting 
during the idle months. Clean the 
soot and fly-ash from the combustion 


chambers. This may be wet down a 
day or two in advance to facilitate 
handling. Clean and wire-brush the 
shell of the boilers. Clean the clinkers 
and other obstructions from the 
grates and ash pits of the boilers. 
Mark all handhole and manhole 
plates and remove from the boiler. 
Clean and replace gaskets. Clean all 
scale and sediment from the water 
side of the boiler. Remove the water 
gauge glasses and clean and store 
them to keep them from breaking. 
Remove the plugs from the water 
column connections and see that the 
passages are clear. Clean and remove 
the steam gauges, then store them in 
an accessible place for testing by the 
boiler inspector. 


Cleaning Mechanical Equipment 


It is well to protect the fire sides 
of the boilers (tubes, shell, heads, 
breechings and smoke connections) 
by giving them a coat of black paint 
or old oil to prevent rust and corro- 
sion during idle periods. In some in- 
stances boilers may be laid up full of 
water but, if the atmosphere is com- 
paratively dry, the boilers may be left 
open to allow free air circulation 
through both the fire and water sides. 

All old packing should be removed 
from valve and piston rods of pumps 
and engines to prevent corrosion and 
to ensure renewal of packing before 
the equipment is put back into serv- 
ice. The ventilating fans should be 
cleaned inside and outside and, if 
possible, the air ducts and plenum 
chambers should be given a thorough 
cleaning. 

On all mechanical equipment hav- 
ing rotary shafting, the bearings and 
oil reservoirs should be cleaned and 
refilled with clean, new oil. Never 
leave one of these bearings without 
oil. Bearings using hard oil should 
be filled with grease several times to 
ensure a new and clean supply. 

The tanks, eliminators, drains and 
all parts of air washers or filters 
should be thoroughly cleaned. 

Hot water storage tanks, catch 
basins, receiving tanks and other 
tanks should be opened and cleaned 
thoroughly on the inside and outside. 
Ceilings, walls, piping and all the 
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Common Sense and the School Plant 
ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


renovation and rehabilitation. The needs for repairs 
gathered throughout the year have been studied and 
provided for in the budget. New appropriations be- 
come legally available in July and make possible the 
completion of major repair jobs. 

The first attack should be directed to repairs in 


UILDINGS begin to deteriorate as soon as they 

are completed. Rain and dust, sleet and snow, 
wind and chemical reactions start their slow and relent- 
less siege whenever materials are so placed that they 
offer a surface for attack. Inside, the normal processes 
of disintegration are assisted nobly by the punishment 
that children, youth and even adults unconsciously give 


a public building. 
Neglect in the upkeep of the physical plant inevitably 


carelessness eventually demands. 

The constant observation of small details required 
for the early discovery of repair needs cannot be accom- 
plished through delegation of this responsibility to cus- 


weathering on exteriors and of noting gross defects in 
floors and walls, the intelligent cooperation of the teach- 


port minor defects in classrooms and in other interior 
facilities. These teacher reports, summarized monthly 
by the principal, can be quickly transmitted to the 
superintendent’s office where they may receive immedi- 
ate attention or may be scheduled for correction during 
the summer holiday. 

Minor repairs may be made week-ends and after 
school during the academic year, but summertime 
cffers the real opportunity for essential school plant 


demands a heavy toll while an insignificant timely re- 
pair may save the thousands of dollars that continued 


todial personnel or to school plant superintendents 


alone. While they are competent to study the effect of 


ing staff is necessary to cover every aspect of a build- 
ing’s demands. Teachers should be encouraged to re- 


the physical structure which promise to be costly if 
neglected for any length of time. These include the 
roof, outside walls, doors, windows and site drainage. 
Attention should next be centered on those features 
that are a menace to pupil and building safety. Ob- 
scure closets and dark corners need checking against 
an accumulation of fire hazards; stairs and stair rails 
may need attention; storerooms require fireproofing 
or sprinkler systems if they contain combustible mate- 
rials; the heating plant must be inspected for small 
weaknesses; the wiring system demands elimination of 
potential short circuits; toilet room odors may mean 
loose connections or cracked fixtures; window shades 
must be inspected for translucence and mechanical con- 
dition. 

A third factor in summer building renovation is the 
“brightening up” of building and grounds. While these 
activities are not basically essential, they pay large edu- 
The community re- 
action to the school is frequently conditioned by the 
effect of the school upon pupils, parents and citizens. 
Intelligent renovation of the physical plant during the 
summer months is a good educational as well as a 
good plant investment. 


cational and social dividends. 














equipment in the boiler room and 
mechanical equipment rooms should 
be thoroughly cleaned. 

After this work has been com- 
pleted, the housekeeping cleaning 
schedule can begin. Dust ceilings, 
walls, curtains, windows, woodwork, 
pictures, lampshades and every ex- 
posed surface carefully. This can be 
done with a wall duster or an ordi- 
nary floor brush having a long han- 
dle. One person should be able to 
dust a classroom in an hour. 

All gum and other deposits should 
be removed from seats, desks and 
furniture. The furniture can then be 
cleaned and given an application of 
furniture polish or wax. 

All painted, enameled and _var- 
nished woodwork should be cleaned, 
including window frames, doors, 
wainscoting, moldings and shelves. 
Walls should be cleaned as high as 
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the blackboards. (The upper surfaces 
of walls and the ceilings are usually 
cleaned every third or fourth year.) 
It is well to give painted and var- 
nished surfaces that are frequently 
touched an application of wax to 
facilitate removal of finger marks 
during the school term. 

When the woodwork is varnished 
and in good condition the cleaning 
and polishing may often be com- 
pleted within two hours per class- 
room. However it may require as 
long as six hours to clean and polish 
the same amount if it is painted and 
in an extremely soiled condition. 
Care should be exercised in using 
strong solutions for cleaning wood- 
work, especially if the paint has been 
subjected to repeated washings. The 
solutions should be strong enough to 
remove the dirt without causing 
damage to the paint. 


The next step is the cleaning and 
reconditioning of classroom. floors. 
This includes the cleaning of radia- 
tors, closet floors and floors beneath 
pipe flanges. If the floor has been 
properly sealed and given reasonable 
care during the school term, it may 
only need a cleaning with steel wool 
at the less worn areas and a light 
application of maintaining seal in the 
worn areas. This is followed by an 
application of floor wax and then a 
polishing. Assuming that proper 
equipment and materials are sup- 
plied, it should not take more than 
two or three hours per room for 
complete reconditioning. Hardwood 
floors that have not been sealed 
should be given a thorough recondi- 
tioning of sanding, sealing, waxing 
and polishing. 

Glass should be cleaned just prior 
to the opening of the fall session. 
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It is better to have two men washing 
glass as a crew, one man on the in- 
side and the other on the outside. 
This saves the trouble of making 
extra trips through the window 
when spots have been missed. In 
most cases water is used as the clean- 
ing agent. This is applied with a 
damp cloth and the glass is dried 
with a chamois skin. Two men 
should clean all of the glass of an 
ordinary classroom in from forty to 
fifty minutes. 

The cleaning and reconditioning 
of the average classroom (26 by 30 by 


14 feet) can be accomplished in from 
sixteen to eighteen hours. 


Processes Hours 
Dusting walls, ceilings, woodwork, 
pictures di 2 


Cleaning and polishing furniture. 4 
Washing and polishing woodwork 


and walls 6 
Cleaning and reconditioning floors. 4 
Cleaning glass l 


For elementary schools, the .ap- 
proximate number of eight hour man 
days required for summer cleaning 
and renovation can be computed by 
dividing the total floor area, in 





How Much Renovation? 


HAT should be the limit for 

summer repairs and renova- 
tion? In Ottumwa, Iowa, a few 
years back, it was discovered that 
about twice as much was being 
spent for this purpose as the aver- 
age school district in the state was 
spending. Nearly 11 per cent of the 
total operating expense was going 
into replacing the wear and tear on 
Ottumwa’s 14 school properties and 
equipment. The average over the 
state was slightly under 5 per cent. 
So the last few years we have cur- 
tailed our activities and we are now 
spending only from 5 to 6 per cent 
for renovation of all kinds. 

Early in February of each year 
the maintenance department pre- 
pares detailed lists of what should 
be done during the spring and sum- 
mer months. These lists are checked 
against similar ones submitted by 
the principals of each building. Es- 
timates are made of the cost of all 
this work and then are compared 
with average amounts spent in previ- 
ous years. Principals and custodians 


confer with the maintenance de- 
partment head and a final list is 
drafted. 


Late in March the board of edu- 
cation visits each school and _ in- 
spects major improvements and reno- 
vation plans. Through the members’ 
varied experience and knowledge, 
they can offer much of value in the 
way of suggestions regarding the 
programmed work. After the pro- 
gram has been approved, work is 
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WALTER McLAIN 


Board of Education, Ottumwa, Iowa 


well under way by the close of 
school. 

A program of washing and refin- 
ishing desks is planned for various 
schools each year. Several buildings 
have floors relaid or refinished and 
sealed during the summer. 

All redecorating is done by the 
regular custodial staff at great saving 
to the taxpayers. Over a long period 
of years the men have become profi- 
cient in this work; they do expert 
painting. Some workmen are better 
carpenters than painters and they are 
organized to lay floors and to do 
special repair work. It has been 
found that it pays to send practically 
the entire custodial staff to a four day 
training school at Ames, an extension 
department of the Iowa State Col- 
lege. This plan has been followed 
for five years. Throughout the year 
the college maintains a regular pro- 
gram of bulletins about improved 
cleaning methods and various prob- 
lems faced by the custodian each day. 

It has always seemed to be an im- 
portant item of economy to maintain 
the school properties in first-class 
shape. Even during the worst of the 
depression period, from 8 to 10 per 
cent of the total operating expenses 
in the school system of Ottumwa was 
being spent for maintenance of all 
kinds. The result is that now our 
properties can be maintained for 5 
or 6 per cent each year and a little 
more can be applied to instruction 
and to other departments of the 
school program. 


square feet, by 450. This includes 
the cleaning and care of all mechani- 
cal equipment, the care of lawns and 
an occasional dusting and sweeping 
of floors to keep them in a present- 
able condition. For high schools and 
colleges, the floor area may be di- 
vided by 550 to compute the number 
of man days required to clean and 
recondition a building during the 
summer vacation. 

Additional time and man power 
will be required in schools in which 
lawns are excessively large and in 
which considerable care is to be given 
to trees, shrubbery and landscaping. 
The location and condition of the 
building must also be taken into con- 
sideration, along with the age of the 
building and the type of mechanical 
equipment. 

The time allowed for summer 
renovation should be exclusive of the 
time required for the daily cleaning 
and service given to special activities, 
such as playground supervision, night 
school and summer school. 

A number of duties to be carried 
out during vacation periods cannot 
be classed as renovation work. They 
include: care of walks and light 
wells; picking up paper from 
grounds; ventilating the building to 
keep the floors from warping; pol- 
ishing the hardware and occasional 
dusting; sweeping of stairs, corri- 
dors and classrooms; reading and 
recording meters; making out re- 
ports; inspecting roofs and_ attics; 
examining boilers and mechanical 
equipment to see whether they are 
being kept in a dry and noncorrosive 
condition; locking gates, doors and 
windows, and making minor repairs 
to plumbing. 

A week prior to the opening of 
school, the entire heating plant 
should be placed in operation and 
should be given a thorough test. All 
mechanical equipment should be put 
into operation and its condition 
noted so that repairs can be made in 
time. Leaky valves, joints and fit- 
tings should be repaired. Ink wells 
should be filled and placed in their 
respective rooms. Clocks should be 
checked and set. Fire alarms should 
be tested and reported, if out of 
order. Erasers should be replaced. 
All rooms should be given a thor- 
ough sweeping and dusting. Towel 
receptacles should be filled and toilets 
should be inspected to ensure water 
supply and cleanliness. 
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Resurfacing Slate Blackboards 


WALTER C. HAWKINS 


Superintendent of Buildings, Freeport. N. Y. 


OOK at the surface of a slate 
blackboard under a microscope 
and many minute pores will be re- 
vealed. From the minute a chalk 
mark is placed on the slate black- 
board, is erased and the board is 
washed, these small pores start to 
fill up with the residue of the chalk 
and deterioration starts. Finally, after 
years of use, what was once a velvet- 
finish has become pitted and rough. 
The surface no longer shows the 
sharp contrast between the white 
chalk and the dark surface. The 
period of time over which this hap- 
pens depends upon three factors, two 
of which can be controlled: (1) the 
kind of chalk used; (2) the amount 
of use, and (3) the kind of care in 
cleaning and washing. 

First, it pays to use a good chalk 
with a minimum of binder in it. 
Strange as it may seem, the softer 
chalks, which dust freely, are more 
satisfactory from the standpoint of 
legibility and ease of erasure. 

As to care, it would be better if 
no water were used in cleaning a 
blackboard as the small particles of 
lime and clay which have been im- 
bedded in the board are affected by 
the use of water. But as the average 
teacher insists that the blackboards 
be washed regularly, it becomes nec- 
essary to use water for this purpose. 
As long as we must do this, we must 
use a good method. 

The following procedure is sug- 
gested: Erase the board thoroughly 
with a clean felt eraser, removing 
all loose chalk. Then wash the slate 
surfaces with a good sponge, using 
the minimum amount of water for 
the purpose, never allowing the wa- 
ter to become saturated with chalk 
dust. (In other words, change the 
water often.) Dry the board thor- 
oughly and quickly with an ordinary 
rubber squeegee. 

It usually takes from eighteen to 
twenty-five years of use before slate 
blackboards require resurfacing. Un- 
less a school system has at least 5000 
square feet of slate to be resurfaced, 
it will pay to contract for this service. 
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This 50 year old blackboard is 


being restored to first youth. 

A good job cannot be done with- 
out proper equipment. Several com- 
panies make portable machines to do 
this work. This equipment is de- 
signed especially for the job and is 
useful for no other work. The aver- 
age cost of one of these machines is 
approximately $300, to which must 
be added the cost of the abrasive disk 
and labor. Several thousand square 
feet of slate should pay for the cost 
of the machine and the material. It 
should be pointed out that unless 
there is enough surfacing to be done 
continuously, it would be better to 
contract for the work. The price per 
square foot varies with the quantity. 
A good man can resurface from 350 
to 450 square feet per day on con- 
tract. The school custodian will aver- 
age from 250 to 350 square feet per 
day. This includes staining and 
cleaning up. 

Slate is only useful as a writing 
surface when the contrast between 
its dark surface and the chalk is 
definite. When, in time, this con- 
trast has disappeared, the surface 
must be renewed. In the schools at 
Freeport, N. Y., we have a machine 
for doing this work and many thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard sur- 
face have been renewed, using the 
following procedure: 

The first operation necessitates the 
removal of the residue that has been 
built up on the surface of the slate. 


For this, a coarse carborundum fabric 
disk is used and an entire section of 
blackboard is gone over evenly with 
the disk. After this operation, the 
slate is rather rough but it is prac- 
tically free of foreign matter. 

The second operation is much like 
the first except that a medium grit 
writing disk is used, giving a 
smoother finish. The third operation 
is similar to the first two, except that 
a fine disk is used, giving a compara- 
tively smooth surface. The final op- 
eration is the endeavor to restore the 
original velvet-like surface. This is 
obtained by hand-rubbing the entire 
surface with a special block, which 
can be obtained for this purpose. 

The board will now be much 
lighter in color and will require 
staining. Wipe the board with either 
a clean eraser or a handful of cotton 
waste and then clean all slate dust 
from the chalk trough. An excellent 
stain can be made from the follow- 
ing formula: 


% oz. red prussiate potash 
1 lb. logwood (A stronger stain is 
made by using twice the quan- 
tity of this ingredient. ) 
LY, lbs. sulphate of iron 
2 oz. pyroligeneous acid 
Y, lb. gum arabic 
1 lb. powdered nutgalls 
With the foregoing, use about | gal- 
lon of water. Stir it often and permit it 
to stand several days before using; the 
longer the better, as the different in- 
gredients be’ ome thoroughly mixed. 


To apply this stain, proceed as fol- 
lows: Put a small quantity in a con- 
tainer large enough to dip in a clean 
new felt eraser. Apply the stain 
lightly and evenly in either a vertical 
or horizontal direction to one section 
of the blackboard at a time, having a 
quantity of cotton waste available to 
wipe off the excess stain before it 
sets. Be sure and keep the material 
off the woodwork and floors. The 
same method is applied to each sec- 
tion of the blackboard, the operator 
being careful not to cover too great 
an area at a time. 

Shortly after the blackboard has 
dried, wash the entire surface with 
clean water. The result should be an 
excellent writing surface. 
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Painting and Lighting 


ip EAST CLEVELAND, Ohio, a 
relighting program was started 
four years ago, which is intended to 
be complete within the next year. 

The contemplation of any major 
expansion or  equip- 
ment necessitates, first, a thorough 


change of 


and accurate survey of existing con- 
ditions. A systematic survey of our 
buildings was made in the following 


manner: Starting in October and 


continuing through the short and 
























Above: Shaw High School library, 
East Cleveland, is lighted by 
500 watt silver-mirrored x-ray 
reflects that produce 24 
candles. The white ceiling re- 
flects 80 per cent more light. 


foot 


dark days of the school year, foot 
candle readings were taken in every 
room of each building. These read- 
ings were made only on dark and 
cloudy days so as to get the data un- 
der the worst possible conditions. 
Since there are no night classes, night 
A free- 
hand sketch of each room was made 
on 5 by 8 inch sheets of paper, show- 


readings were unnecessary. 


ing room dimensions, rows of seats, 
teacher’s desk, windows, blackboards, 
bulletin boards and location of elec- 
trical fixtures. 


The survey showed from 2 to 3 
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foot candles along the interior rows 
of desks (with artificial light on); 
from 5 to 8 foot candles in the center 
of the room, and from 20 to 50 foot 
candles on the desks near windows. 

Examination of the fixtures, the 
majority of which were of the en- 
closed type, showed a miscellaneous 
assortment of lamps varying from 75 
to 200 watts. Being unable immedi- 
ately to rewire or to replace any of 


the fixtures, the situation was im- 


proved by the installation of 200 watt 
bulbs in all outside rows of fixtures 
and 300 watt bulbs in the inner rows. 
There were several rooms in which 
various types of fixtures were used 
in which the 300 watt lamps could be 
placed in the outer row and 500 watt 
lamps in the inner row. 

The next step involved the installa- 
tion of three-gang switches in every 
classroom, one switch controlling the 
inner row of lights; one, the outer 
row, and one, the smaller cloakroom 
light. This installation gave the 
teacher the opportunity to regulate 
the lighting, as the outer rows are 
not needed except on very dark days. 
It is surprising to note the current 
saving possible with the use of the 
three-gang switches. 

Thus ended the first year of the 
program. The lighting in all of the 
rooms, if not adequate, was now uni- 


Below: Typical high school study 
hall has fifteen 500 watt silver 
bowl units that provide 24 foot 
candles of light. Even the mod- 
ern lighting fixtures would be 
ineffective if the walls had not 
been redecorated in pastels that 
reflect 50 per cent more light. 
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the Schoolroom 


form and measurably improved and 
could be economically and _intelli- 
gently controlled. Former meter 
readings of from 2 to 5 foot candles 
had improved to 7 and 9 foot can- 
dles; not enough yet, but surely a 
decided and inexpensive improve- 
ment. 

A minimum of 20 foot candles was 
selected as the objective. To produce 
a minimum of 20 foot candles of 
artificial illumination, the following 
program of rewiring, relighting and 
redecorating was planned. This pro- 
gram has been followed for the last 
two years as rapidly as finances and 
W.P.A. aid would permit. 

Freshly painted and cleaned walls 
and ceilings are integral parts of any 
lighting program. The most efficient 
and modern fixtures become ineffec- 
tive in dirty or improperly painted 
rooms. The redecorating program in 


Below: Surveying classroom light- 
ing by taking foot candle read- 
ings. Since the majority of the 
fixtures were of the enclosed 
globe type, shown here, the sit- 
uation was first improved by in- 
stallation of high watt bulbs 
until fixtures were replaced. 
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East Cleveland has been fully as in- 
teresting as the relighting of the 
classrooms. It was decided to use the 
pastel tints of gray, green, tan and 
blue of suitable light reflection, now 
recommended by illuminating engi- 
neers. Scientific and intelligent use 
of classroom colors of any kind re- 
quires careful selection regarding 
their light reflecting properties, the 
theory being that ceilings should re- 
flect 80 per cent or more light and 





W. M. COUNCELL 


Business Manager, East Cleveland, Ohio 


sidewalls, from 50 to 60 per cent. Side- 
wall colors under 50 per cent are too 
heavy and tend to darken the room, 
those over 60 per cent are too light. 

Before starting to paint the build- 
ings, a dozen or more well-known 
and reputable paint manufacturers 
were invited to submit samples of 
their pastel grays, greens, tans and 
blues on panels about 12 by 12 inches, 
all paint to be dead flats. Whites for 
ceilings were also submitted. These 





Above: This kindergarten room 
has six indirect 500 watt plastic 
units. The only maintenance op- 
eration necessary for indirect 
fixtures is wiping out the bowl 
with a damp cloth once a month. 


panels were numbered for identifica- 
tion purposes and tested for their 
factor of light reflection. All ac- 
ceptable wall colors were to show a 
factor of reflection of from 50 to 60 
per cent, and white ceilings, a factor 
of 80 per cent or more. Eighty-four 
colors and 10 whites were thus tested, 
40 of the colored panels passing with- 
in the 50 to 60 per cent light bracket 
and 8 whites testing 80 per cent. 
An average classroom in one of the 
buildings was then selected and the 
wall space divided into 40 vertical 
strips 2 feet wide. Each strip was 
given two coats of one of the selected 
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wall colors, thus completely covering 
the walls of the room from the ceil- 
ing down to the dado with the col- 
ored panels. With a reflectometer, 
tests were applied to the 40 new and 
clean colors on the walls. Thirty 
still held within the approved bracket 
and from these 30 colors, nine of the 
most pleasing were selected for the 
first building. This room attracted 
so much attention that we left it 
striped for several weeks until the 
building was virtually redecorated. 

The completed classrooms have 
ceilings finished in a dead flat white, 
and sidewalls in one of the carefully 
selected flat pastels; dadoes in darker 
but harmonious shades are semi- 
gloss. The corridors are in two-tone 
color combinations and, since seeing 
is not paramount in the corridors, use 
is made of semigloss paints which 
are considered to be more practical 
and tend to brighten these areas. 
Different color combinations may be 
used for different floors or wings of 
the larger buildings. 

The same color selecting process 
was repeated when the next building 
was started, except that a different 
group of paint companies was asked 
to submit samples. We now have 
about 40 approved tints of the four 
pastel colors to select from and do 
not contemplate additional color 
tests for our other buildings. Colors 
are all assigned to rooms according 
to their size, outside exposure, dis- 
tance from other buildings and trees. 
Some rooms require cool shades; 
others are so situated that warm tones 
give better results. 


Complete Rewiring Necessary 


The installation of adequate and 
modern lighting in any old building 
necessitates a complete rewiring of 
the structure. In some of the older 
buildings this meant new and larger 
conduits and extensive channeling of 
plaster and respacing of ceiling out- 
lets for proper distribution. Emphasis 
should be placed upon the absolute 
necessity of laying the proper ground 
work from the transformer vault 
clear to the tip of every bulb. Other- 
wise the money will be thrown out 
of the window. For us it meant: (1) 
larger transformers and a new trans- 
former vault; (2) new and heavier 
feeder lines; (3) new panel boxes on 
every floor, and No. 10 or 12 wire 
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pulled into every room. We did not 
use any No. 14 wire at all. This 
looked like a tremendous task at first, 
but with the aid of W.P.A. labor, 
both skilled and unskilled, our two 
electricians and the local power and 
light company, the work was accom- 
plished with surprising precision and 
speed, even while school was in 
session. The plasterers followed the 
electricians and behind them came 
the wall washers and painters. 
With reference to the lighting 
units employed for the relighting of 
the buildings, only the totally indirect 
type is being used for all classrooms, 
as we believe it is best suited for 
our conditions. This is not meant to 
infer that this type is the only fixture 
that will give satisfactory results. 
Totally indirect units give a soft and 
diffused light and better distribution 
than some other types. The units all 
have an efficiency rating of 75 per 
cent or more. They are spaced from 
9 to 13 foot centers, depending upon 
ceiling heights and size of rooms. 


Seventeen Designs Approved 


In each elementary school the same 
type of fixture is being installed in 
every room, but different fixtures in 
different buildings, since the uni- 
formity and size of our elementary 
schools permit of uniform fixtures 
throughout each building. Our high 
school, on the other hand, is a large 
rambling structure with varying floor 
levels and numerous wings; here 
there have been installed various de- 
signs of indirect fixtures made by 
various manufacturers. As a matter 
of fact, 17 designs of efficient and 
approved types of indirect fixtures 
are being used. We have not re- 
lighted any of the corridors, lunch- 
rooms or the auditorium, nor do we 
plan to do so. It is our belief that 
such rooms in any school are already 
adequately lighted for the designed 
purpose, unless overcrowding has 
forced the use of such rooms for 
study hall purposes. Once a month 
our custodians wipe out the fixture 
bowl with a damp cloth. This is the 
only maintenance operation necessary 
to ensure efficient operation. 

Considerable interest is being 
manifested in the use of photo- 
electric control for schoolroom light- 
ing. We have had a few in service 
during the last three years and find 


that they are a decided asset in the 
proper lighting equipment for class- 
rooms. Automatic control of the 
outer row assures the necessary il- 
lumination when natural light is in- 
sufficient because of weather condi- 
tions, and cuts off the current when 
ample outside natural light is avail- 


able. 
Provides Automatic Control 


At present individual automatic 
control is being installed on the outer 
row of lights in each of the 22 class- 
rooms in one of our elementary 
schools. However, the rooms are be- 
ing wired so that controls for the 
inner rows of lights may be installed 
at any future date if it should appear 
from further studies that such in- 
stallation and operation are essential. 

Most problems in artificial school 
lighting are so closely allied with 
those of natural lighting that it be- 
comes necessary to dwell briefly on 
the subject of window shades. All 
of our old shades are being replaced 
with double hung shades made of 
translucent cloth. This material lets 
some light pass through into the 
classroom but not enough to cause 
glare and uncomfortable brightness. 
Dark, dirty and shabby looking win- 
dow shades detract from the appear- 
ance and lighting performance of any 
classroom. Shades should never be 
pulled down, even half way, unless 
the sun is actually shining on the 
pupils’ desks. Our teachers have 
definite instructions on this subject, 
for partially drawn shades shut out 
light that is both free and more de- 
sirable than the best artificial light we 
can supply to date. 

In the traditional school, the front 
edge of each desk is at right angles 
to the window wall, thus bringing 
the window light within the field of 
vision of the children, i.e. ahead of 
the shoulder line. To remedy this 
situation more desks should be at the 
correct angle to put the window at 
their shoulder line or behind it. This 
arrangement is not, of course, for 
cross-lighted rooms. 

Our entire program has _ been 
financed from our operating funds, 
with the federal aid previously men- 
tioned. In 1938 our total expendi- 
tures for electrical consumption (both 
power and light) amounted to 15 
per cent of our operating budget. 
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Starting Right With Floors 


LEE LEDBETTER 


Board of Education 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


LOOR maintenance is one of 

the important problems of the 
school custodian, requiring scientific 
methods that will both clean and 
preserve the surface. 

It may be of interest to describe the 
method used in Oklahoma City in 
treating sealed and waxed floors. 
After a new wood floor has been 
well laid and properly sanded, it is 
ready to be treated. Before applying 
the first coat of seal, it is well to 
check for sander marks. These marks 
may not be noticeable before treating 
but they will show after the seal is 
applied and cause the floor to darken 
and wear unevenly. Apply the first 
coat with a sheepskin applicator. 


Linoleum, maple and rubber tile — three popular types of floors for kindergarten, gymnasium and corridors, respectively. 
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It should be applied across the grain 
of the wood and then smoothed 
lengthwise of the floor. Allow it to 
dry at least twenty-four hours. This 
first coat of seal should then be 
buffed with an electric floor machine 
and with steel wool. Buffing will 
remove all rough places on the floor 
and will harden the seal, causing it 
to wear much longer. Sweep the 
floor thoroughly to remove all parti- 
cles of steel wool. 

The floor is now ready for the 
next application of seal, to be applied 
in the same manner as the first coat 
and followed by the buffing machine. 
If necessary, a third coat may be ap- 
plied in the same way. The last coat 
should be buffed lightly. Allow the 
floor to dry from thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours. The floor is now ready 
to be waxed. A liquid self-polishing 
wax is easy to apply and works satis- 
factorily on sealed classroom floors. 
The wax may be applied by using a 
sheepskin applicator or a cotton mop. 
If the best results are to be obtained, 
a good grade of wax must be used. 
The floor is ready for use in thirty 
or forty minutes after the wax is ap- 
plied. All sealed floors, except gym- 
nasium floors, should be waxed in 
order to avoid wearing of the seal. 


Linoleum Maintenance 


Linoleum is a combination of 
ground cork and linseed oil pressed 
on a burlap foundation. Care should 
be used in cleaning linoleum floors, 
for any cleaning agent that robs the 
linoleum of its linseed oil causes it to 
deteriorate and crack. Linoleum 
should be scrubbed with water and a 
neutral soap, then thoroughly rinsed 
with clean water. Never varnish or 
seal a linoleum floor as varnish is 
unsuited to the flexible character of 
linoleum. It is impossible to varnish 
over new battleship linoleum as it 
has been given a coat of wax before 
leaving the factory. Varnish will not 
dry over wax. By all means keep 
linoleum waxed, for waxing pro- 
longs its life. Do not use an excess 
of wax. Only a thin coat should be 
applied. Liquid wax can be diluted 
by using water. Dampened sawdust 
will work nicely in sweeping the 
floor. Oily floor sweep should not be 
used on linoleum. 

Special care is required in main- 
taining terrazzo floors. Before a new 
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terrazzo floor is treated, it should be 
properly honed and cleaned. To 
clean a terrazzo floor a mild solution 
of warm water and a neutral soap 
should be used. This cleaning re- 
quires two men in order to prevent 
the scrubbing solution from drying 
on the floor. The second man should 
use a clean rinse mop to pick up the 
loosened dirt and water. After the 
floor is thoroughly scrubbed and 
rinsed it is ready to be treated with 
a good liquid wax or terrazzo seal. 
Either a buffing or self-polishing wax 
may be used. Never use oily floor 
sweep on terrazzo floors as oil is 
penetrating and _ will eventually 
darken these floors. Dampened saw- 
dust also works nicely on terrazzo 
floors. 

We may now consider oil treat- 
ment for new floors, pine or hard- 
wood. First, the floors should be 
treated with linseed oil and pure 
turpentine. Use a solution of 1 part 
linseed oil to 3 parts turpentine. 
This may be applied with a cotton 
mop. It should be rubbed into the 
floor and any excess oil should be 
wiped off. Allow the first treatment 
to dry at least twenty-four hours. 
Follow with a second application. 
Any excess oil should be wiped off. 
Allow the floor to dry thoroughly 
before it is used. These new floors 
should be thoroughly seasoned before 
beginning oil cleaning. 

After floors have been sealed with 
linseed oil and turpentine they 
should be swept carefully. A solution 
of 1 quart of turpentine to 1 gallon 
of good floor oil can be used for oil 
cleaning. Mop-scrub the floors with 
this solution, follow with a dry mop 
that will pick up all surplus oil and 
dirt and that will have a polishing 
effect on the floor. If an old floor has 
been over-oiled, this method of oil 
cleaning will remove the accumula- 
tion of dirt and excess oil. The tur- 
pentine used in this cleaning solution 
cleans, hardens and bleaches the 
floor, thus preventing further dirt 
or dust from entering the pores of 
the floor. Water should never be 
used on a floor that is maintained 
by oil cleaning, as soap and water 
will have a tendency to darken oil 
treated floors. 

For new floors in the kindergarten, 
office, library and cafeteria use two 
applications of 3 parts of turpentine 





and 1 part of linseed oil; dry thor- 
oughly and then wax with either 
self-polishing or buffing wax. This 
will make a satisfactory finish, espe- 
cially for those floors that receive 
hard wear. These floors are easy to 
maintain and can be easily cleaned 
with a fifty-fifty solution of 12 per 
cent carnauba water wax. 

In using this treatment on old 
oiled floors, they must be made clean 
and uniform in appearance before 
the linseed oil and turpentine are 
applied. Any dirt or discoloration 
on the floor will be left sealed into 
the wood, for linseed oil is a sealer 
and not a cleaner. Before sealing, 
the floor should be sanded, or the 
following cleaning method used: 
Scrub with a solution of neutral soap 
and water, then rinse immediately. 
It may be well to add a small 
amount of vinegar to the rinse water. 
This will act as a neutralizer and a 
bleach. Windows should be opened 
to allow the floors to dry thoroughly. 
The floors are now ready to be sealed 
with linseed oil and turpentine. 





Painting Supervision 

When school painting jobs are let 
out under contract, the specifications 
should include: (1) date of start and 
finish; (2) location and surfaces to 
be refinished; (3) number of coats, 
colors, textures and patterns; (4) 
character of finish, such as gloss, flat, 
semi-flat, smooth, stippled, glazed, 
enamel, calcimine, wall paper or wall 
fabric; (5) brands of materials with 
manufacturer’s name; (6) character 
and extent of surface preparation, 
and (7) colors to be used. Color sam- 
ples should be submitted for approval 
in advance. 

There are many opportunities for 
carelessness and poor work, accord- 
ing to Buildings and Building Man- 
agement. The most common evasions 
are: skimping of the preparatory 
coat, omission of specified coats, and 
substitution of materials cheaper than 
those specified. 

The National Association of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers, Chicago, 
has for sale a good specifications 
manual developed by a large manage- 
ment organization. The writing of 
specifications is difficult and they 
must be revised as new products or 
changed conditions require. 
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Old Desks Reyuvenated 


N JUNE 1938, it was decided to 

build a new school building in 
Fessenden, N. D. The desks and 
other furniture were not in good 
condition and it seemed impossible 
to buy new equipment. It was then 
determined to refinish desks by the 
best and cheapest method. 

We perfected a system of handling 
the entire job at a minimum expense. 
The actual work is given step by 
step. 

Following is a list of the tools 
used : 


1 floor scraper with curved blade 

1 floor scraper with straight blade 

1 corrugated-bottom plane 

1 motor with 8 inch sanding disk 
used for sharpening scraper 
blades. (This is faster and keeps 
the edge straighter and sharper 
than can be done with a file.) 

2 sanders, one disk sander and one 
belt sander 

One 28 pound tailor’s iron (used as 
a weight on backs while sanding 
edges ) 

furniture clamps 

automatic screw driver 

{ammer and wrecking bar for tak- 
ing desks apart 

1 small electric drill 

| electric fan to blow dust away 
from sander operator 

2 varnish brushes 

One 6 foot rule for spacing desks 

Cleaning equipment for cleaning 
before finishing 


wt ee PD 


Plane all cuts out of the edges of 
seat, back and desk top. Scrape the 
desk top, using the scraper with the 
straight blade with the grain of the 
wood. Then scrape the seats, using 
the curved blade for the inside curve 
and the straight blade for the outside 
curve and edges. 

At our school we did not use a 
varnish remover because the time 
spent putting it on could better be 
utilized in scraping the desk dry, as 
the desk must be scraped even if re- 
mover is used. 

The back can then be removed. 
On some desks the top must be re- 
moved before the back will come off. 
Be sure all screws are out before 
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removing the back. Take all the 
backs to a table or bench with stops 
of some kind to hold the back in 
place while scraping and sanding. 
The backs are scraped in the same 
manner as the seats. Sand the backs 
first with No. 3 abrasive on the ma- 
chine. 

The rear side of the seat back 
need be sanded only where exposed 
on the sides and top, or dashboard, 
as we call it. Beginning at the front 
of a row, sand the seat and top, then 
remove the desks from the floor as 
the seats and tops are sanded. This 
not only gets the desk out of the way 
but makes it possible to turn it to 
the light for the fine sanding and 
finishing. 

As the coarse sanding is finished 
fill all cuts or holes too deep to plane 
out with plastic wood, first drilling 
small holes at an angle on the inside 
edge of the holes or cuts to hold the 
plastic wood in place. Plastic wood 
shrinks, so pile it up. Also, glue and 
clamp any broken parts. This should 
be done every evening. It is best to 
leave the plastic wood about two 
days before sanding with the No. 4 
or No. 0 paper, which is the next 
process. 

The edges are sanded at this time. 
Any sharp corners made when plan- 
ing cuts out of the edges can be 





There were funds for a 
new building but none left 
for new desks. Therefore, 
it was up to the mainte- 
nance department to make 
the old desks look like 
new. The steps taken are 
given here as a sugges- 
tion for summer work in 
refinishing school desks 





CHESTER F. HAYFORD 


Board of Education, Fessenden, N. D. 


rounded by following around the 
corner with the sander. After sand- 
ing with No. % or No. 0 abrasive, 
go over everything by hand with 
No. 00 sandpaper, using a piece of 
No. ¥, or No. 0 abrasive to smooth 
corners, edges and any rough spots 
left by the machine. Hand sanding 
also should be done with the grain. 

To clean the desks and room 
thoroughly before finishing is im- 
portant. After everything is clean, go 
over the desks again with a dry 
cloth and while finishing use a dry 
paint brush to dust again as this re- 
moves any lint left by the cloth. 

For the first finishing coat a pene- 
trating seal, colored with 7, part oil 
walnut stain, was used. It was 
stroked across the grain and both 
ways diagonally, then finished in 
long strokes with the grain. The sec- 
ond coat was a gymnasium finish 
seal (clear) that was applied in the 
same way and sandpapered between 
coats and after the last coat with No. 
00 sandpaper. The penetrating seal 
brought out the beauty of the wood. 
The seal must mix with stain. The 
manufacturers can give this informa- 
tion. 

Proper spacing and arranging of 
the desks that are to be fastened 
down add greatly to the appearance 
of the finished job. Put all desks of 
one make together because there is 
enough difference between various 
makes to make a bad appearance, 
even if the sizes are the same. In 
spacing, measure from back to back 
and from both sides to get the desk 
square. The proper spacing is shown 
in most school supply catalogs. The 
seat and desk measured must be ones 
that are not planed down too much 
and that are of the same type as 
listed in the catalog, as there is a 
difference in the width of desk tops. 

The aisles can be made to suit the 
room. We run a string the length of 
the row to get it straight and meas- 
ure from the wall to start placing 
the first row. 
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Care of School G 





and 
keep of school grounds” 
usually occupies an inconspicuous 
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up- 


position on programs of mainte- 
nance, plant inspection lists and 
check lists for summer work. A pro- 
gram that attempts to conserve and 
enhance the attractiveness of the 
school grounds and to promote the 
fullest use of available play spaces 
for educational and recreational ends 
deserves more consideration. 

The educational value of well-kept 
lawns, trees and shrubbery and their 
contribution to the development of 
habits and attitudes of good citizen- 
ship are generally conceded. Beauty 
and orderliness encourage apprecia- 
tion of and_ respect for public 
property. A well-landscaped school 
building is, moreover, a source of 
pride to citizens and a significant 
factor in the development and im- 
provement of the locality. 

New Rochelle, a highly residential 
suburb of New York City, is fortu- 
nate in the possession of many land- 
scaped school properties designed to 
harmonize with surrounding §sec- 
tions. 

The area of school grounds, exclu- 
sive of buildings, is approximately 56 
acres, including lawns and planting, 
play fields, walks and driveways. 
The school playgrounds are available 
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to the City Bureau of Recreation 
program after school hours, on Satur- 
days and during vacations. 

Much of the work involved in 
maintaining and improving these 
grounds must be done in appropriate 
season, prior to and after the summer 
vacation. 

Some of the regular items of 
maintenance of school grounds per- 
formed during the summer months 
at the 14 school buildings in New 
Rochelle may be listed as follows: 
upkeep of lawns, shrubs and trees; 
repair of walks, driveways and curbs; 
inspection and cleaning out of catch- 
basins and drains; correction of faulty 
or inadequate drainage; grading, re- 
pairs and improvements; painting 
and repair of playground equip- 
ment; painting of flagpoles and 
inspection and repair of their bases, 
and lining and marking fields and 
playgrounds. 

The obvious work involved in each 
of these operations is common to all 
grounds. Unusual size, conditions 
and circumstances warrant somewhat 
more detailed mention of the work 
at the senior high school and Isaac E. 
Young Junior High School. 

The senior high school grounds 
comprise an area of approximately 
10 acres including girls’ play field, 
athletic field, cinder running track 





rounds 


PETER J. O'BRIEN 


Secretary, Department of Education 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


and three tennis courts. Keeping 
turf on the athletic field is one of the 
most difficult tasks in our grounds 
maintenance program. At the end 
of the football season the turf is 
ruined and nothing can be done to 
bring it back until the following 
spring. Then, because of the unusu- 
ally heavy field activities, it is im- 
possible to do a thorough job of 
reseeding or resodding without seri- 
ously interfering with the use of the 
grounds. This work is necessarily 
postponed until the summer vacation, 
when weather conditions are unfa- 
vorable for establishing turf; this 
handicap, however, is partly over- 
come by generous fertilization and 
constant watering. 

For several years the high school 
commencement exercises have been 
held on the athletic field, necessitat- 
ing the erection, removal and storage 
of a temporary platform. Temporary 
bleachers accommodating 2000 per- 
sons must be taken down, painted, 
repaired and stored until the football 
season. Permanent stands accom- 
modating 6000 persons are inspected, 
painted and repaired as necessary. 
The cinder running track, which re- 
quires considerable care in the spring, 
is raked and rolled and made ready 
for use in the fall, and border planks 
are repaired or replaced as necessary. 

Three clay tennis courts are in 
service from early spring until late 
fall and require daily sweeping and 
rolling. Lead tapes used for lining 
the courts receive extra coats of white 
paint during the summer as needed. 
Calcium chloride is spread as neces- 
sary to keep the courts dust-free. This 
compound is also used on our sand 
and clay surfaced playgrounds to lay 
the dust in late spring or early sum- 
mer, and is repeated as required. 

Grounds around the Isaac E. Young 
Junior High School also comprise 
approximately 10 acres. The play 
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fields, with the exception of two 
baseball diamonds, have turf surfaces. 
Because of the contour of these 
grounds, there are many steep banks 
and the difficulty in keeping the 
slopes green and the grass cut adds 
to the summer work. The three ten- 
nis courts on these grounds which, 
incidentally, were constructed by our 
own maintenance staff, receive the 
same summer care as do the courts 
at the senior high school. 

Grass cuttings, leaves, sod trim- 
mings and hedge cuttings, when 
raked from all grounds, are trucked 
to a decomposing bed located at the 
rear of this school and are used the 
following year in planting nursery 
stock of all kinds. An average of 150 
yards per year of this compost mate- 
rial is made. 

Except portions of five playgrounds 
that are surfaced with blacktop and 
a small cement area, the other play- 
grounds have sand and clay surfaces. 
Painting of lines for various games 
on blacktop and cement areas is prac- 
tically all the attention these surfaces 
require. Sand and clay surfaces re- 
quire persistent care in keeping them 
properly drained, smooth, safe and 
dust-free. 

In addition to maintaining the 
grounds many capital improvements 
to grading and drainage are made 
during the summer vacation. Last 
year the removal of outcrop rock on 
one of the playgrounds and grading 
it level eliminated an eyesore and 
substantially increased the play area. 
The rock removed was later used in 
rebuilding a retaining wall for an- 
other playground. Extensive digging 
of trenches on one play field to re- 
place drain pipes of insufficient ca- 
pacity on the grounds and in the 
building corrected a flood condition 
in the boiler room that recurred 
after every severe rain. 

Under the direction of the super- 
visor of buildings and grounds, all 
of the work outlined, with the excep- 
tion of extensive sidewalk replace- 
ment, is done by the school system’s 
staff of ground men in charge of a 
foreman gardener, who is a gradu- 
ate horticulturist and a competent 
surveyor and draftsman. This staff 
is employed steadily and is kept busy 
the year round with these and many 
other tasks. An average of eight men 
are employed on the maintenance 
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and improvement of grounds alone. 
Fencing and gates on all grounds 
are inspected and repaired and 
painted as necessary, and it is a rare 
summer that additional fencing is 
not required for some new area. 
Building exteriors, too, have their 
important place in the summer main- 
tenance program. As in the case of 
ground work, constant inspection 
and immediate attention to emergent 
and minor faults pay worth-while 
dividends. This procedure minimizes 
the volume of work to be done in 
the summer months reserving for 
that period those jobs which, because 
of noise or other interference with 





SUMMER MAINTENANCE 
OF GROUNDS 

1. Upkeep of lawns, shrubs and 
trees. 

2. Repair of walks, driveways 
and curbs. 

3. Inspection and clearing out 
of catch-basins and drains. 

4. Correction of faulty and in- 
adequate drainage. 

5. Grading repairs and 
provements. 

6. Painting and repair of play- 
ground equipment. 

7. Painting of flagpoles and re- 
pair of their bases. 


8. Lining and marking fields 
and playgrounds. 


im- 





school activities, cannot be done 
while classes are in session. 

These include extensive repairs, 
when necessary, to roofs, walks and 
steps; waterproofing; pointing brick 
and stonework, and painting and re- 
pairs to fire escapes, doors and win- 
dow trim. 

It is not to be inferred that all this 
work is required yearly at all schools. 
A forward-looking program of main- 
tenance can do much to control the 
normal annual needs and expense, 
thus avoiding peaks and valleys. The 
goal in New Rochelle is a consist- 
ent and adequate program that will 
as nearly as possible maintain the 
original state of repair and permit 
necessary and desirable expansion 
and improvement. Financial support 
of this policy is not lacking. Board 
mandate is found in the by-laws. 


Ready for Renovation 
(Continued from page 35) 
operation of the local utility com- 
pany) and any defective gas cocks 
renewed. Sewing machines and any 
power sewing equipment should be 
repaired and reconditioned as needed. 
When a qualified man is available, 
gymnasium mats should be resewed 
and patched. These items will sug- 
gest others that may well merit at- 
tention, since no attempt is made to 

make the list complete. 

If a thorough program of heating 
repairs is carried on during the sum- 
mer little difficulty should be experi- 
enced throughout the heating season. 
The usual cleaning of soot from 
breeching, boilers and base of smoke- 
stack is presupposed. In addition, 
the engineers may be expected to 
clean rust from the ash pits and paint 
them; clean and paint ash hoists; 
overhaul thermostatic traps on radia- 
tors; repack valve stems on boilers, 
radiators and water valves; test traps 
and renew defective elements, and re- 
place defective gaskets. 

Other work consists of cleaning 
and overhauling pumps, overhauling 
and cleaning motors on fans and unit 
ventilators. Replacement of defective 
boiler tubes can be done by using the 
best of the engineers or the regular 
shop forces. 

This list, while not complete, is 
suggestive of the maintenance work 
that may be expected of qualified en- 
gineers. Work of overhauling and 
repairing thermostats on heat con- 
trols may be carried on with a few 
especially trained men or it may be 
done through the service departments 
of the manufacturers. 

Few school systems have their 
buildings in such condition that new 
improvements and modernization 
are not highly desirable. Any re- 
placement of electrical wiring or fix- 
tures, any modernization of heating 
or plumbing installations, for which 
money is available, should be planned 
well in advance so that all contracts 
may be let in time for work to begin 
immediately after the close of school. 

A well-rounded program of sum- 
mer maintenance will not only avoid 
present neglect but will gradually 
bring back to standard those condi- 
tions that are the result of neglect 
and obsolescence. 
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Summer Suggestions 


E. E. ALLEN 


Administrative Assistant, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


fp first step toward planning the 
iL summer cleanup involves budget- 
ary provision for materials, labor and 
supervision of the program. Supervi- 
sion can best come from the office of 
the superintendent of schools where 
may be set up a complete summer pro- 
gram based on a combination of recom- 
mended procedures from the head 
custodian and principals of the schools 
and the general knowledge of mainte- 
nance needs of the official responsible 
for the planning. 
eee 
The difference in price between a 
temporary repair job and a thorough 
piece of maintenance is often too small 
to warrant a decision in favor of the 
former. The labor and material in- 
volved in replacing three out of five 
sections of roof gutter, for example, 
will not be much more than doing the 
whole job. The two “fair” pieces can 
be saved for a possible “rainy day” and 
in time the comparative cost of the two 
types of procedure will be close. 
eee 
It is wise to make roof repairs as 
early as is expedient in the spring. This 
gives the whole summer in which to 
check on the adequacy of the work and 
minimizes the possibility of finding the 
roof improperly repaired when there is 
a foot of melting snow covering it. 
There are many asphalt and tar prepa- 
rations on the market which the main- 
tenance staff can easily apply and which 
do a permanent job of stopping leaks 
in flat composition roofs. 
eee 
The time to rehabilitate the heating 
plant is between the closing of the heat- 
ing season and the closing of the school 
year, leaving only a minimum number 
of odd jobs for the period after the 
opening of school in the fall. This 
procedure will enable the custodian to 
make full use of the school vacation 
period for building work and at the 
same time will assure the supervisor 
that the heating plant can be placed in 
operation in the fall with no delay in 
starting its operation. 
eee 
If custodians have summer vacations 
(and they certainly should have) these 
should be scheduled immediately after 
the close of the school year. With his 
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vacation behind him the worker will 
face a summer job with much more 
enthusiasm and should be able to work 
through until the opening of school 
without any interruption in his schedule. 


eee 
The furniture repair schedule will 
probably necessitate major repairs to 


only one or two pieces in most rooms. 
Designate one classroom in each build- 
ing for this type of work, remove all 
pieces to be repaired from each room 
in the building and mark room num- 
bers on the under sides with chalk so 
that the pieces may be returned to their 
proper places. This will keep the mess 
segregated and will allow cleaning to be 
finished in each classroom as it should 
be. Clean the repair room at the end 
of your schedule. 
eee 

A room should be closed and locked 
after cleaning and only a thorough dust- 
ing should be necessary to place the 
room in proper condition for pupil 
occupancy just before the opening of 
school. 

eee 


Don’t turn off electric refrigerators 
during the summer. Such machines are 
made to operate continuously and the 
electricity necessary for summer opera- 
tion will probably cost much less than 
fall repair bills necessitated by the at- 
tempt to save by shutting down. 

eee 

Have custodians gather any gold fish 
bowls into one room, marking each 
bowl with a sticker showing the room 
number from which the container was 
taken pasted on the outside of the 
globe. This will not only save the cus- 
todian the trouble of making a long 
journey each time he goes to feed the 
pets but will also minimize the possi- 
bility that some poor fish will be for- 
gotten for a whole summer. 

ee e@ 

Every summer cleaning schedule 
should provide for a thorough cleaning 
of all light fixtures. If the job cannot 
be done then, it most likely won’t be 
done at any other time, and dirty light 
fixtures waste both the illuminating 
dollar and the pupils’ eyes. 

eee 

Save money by shutting off at least 

all but one of the automatic flush boxes 


in the toilets at the beginning of the 
vacation period. 
eee 

In a school system of any size, shade 
repairs can well be centralized in one 
room in one building where all of the 
torn window shades for the system can 
be brought to a person who spends his 
full time in making such repairs. Place 
a tag on each roller showing room num- 
ber and keep bundles of shades from 
individual buildings separate. 

eee 

The summer, when all plumbing fix- 
tures can be turned off, is an ideal time 
for checking the water system for leaks 
by taking a series of meter readings. If 
the meter indicates that a substantial 
amount of water is being used when all 
the fixtures are closed, there is a good 
clue to why the annual expenditures 
for this item were higher than they 
should have been. 

eee 

Don’t forget flag poles, outside win- 
dow sash and outside doors in prepar- 
ing an estimate of the summer painting 
needs. Weather conditions make it nec- 
essary to check this type of painting 
more often than the interior type. 

eee 

Many dry cleaning establishments 
find that summer business is slow. If 
there are a number of these establish- 
ments in the community, let them bid 
on cleaning and repairing all the 
draperies and curtains that may be in 
need of such type of care. The low 
figure for this type of work may be 
surprising. 

eee 

If there is to be any experimentation 
with cleaning devices and cleaning 
preparations do so in the winter when 
continued use of the building will per- 
mit checking the results. Start off the 
summer program with a_ standard 
group of items which will see you 
through. No one wants to wait all sum- 
mer to see whether a new brand of wax 
will hold up on the floors. 

ee e@ 

The members of the maintenance 
staff in most school systems, although 
good “handymen,” cannot be expected 
to do types of repair work that involve 
certain technical skill and knowledge. 
A school system will be wise in segre- 
gating the items representing this type 
of work and having responsible crafts- 
men and mechanics in the community 
bid on doing these jobs. 
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Wellesley Selects “Modern’ 


EDWIN H. MINER 


Superintendent of Schools 
Wellesley, Mass. 


HEN the designers for the 

restoration at Williamsburg, 
Va., forsook the Colonial pattern 
and sold a high school building of 
modern lines to Wellestey, Mass., in 
traditional New England, one might 
well ask, “What is the reason? Was 
it an accident?” No, the architects, 
Perry, Shaw and Hepburn of Boston, 
were selected on the basis of sketches 
submitted in a competition and the 
finished minor 
alterations, the concrete embodiment 


building is, with 


of their competitive plan. Here is 
the story. 

The lay building committee, com- 
posed of an investment adviser, two 
engineers, a banker and a college 
president, called in a school consult- 
ant and an architect to help them 
and the school department decide 
which of the submitted plans was the 
best. The successful plan commend- 
ed itself because of its simplicity of 
interior arrangement; its functional 
design, which would permit easy and 
efficient use of all parts of the plant, 
and its obvious economy of space. 

Only when the 
studied did the committee clearly 
realize that such an interior naturally 
dictated an exterior of equally simple 
lines. It was somewhat disconcert- 
ing that the plan which most nearly 
satished the educational requirements 
should have an exterior so plain and 
square. The designers insisted that 
a careful selection of bricks and a 
happy choice of trim and color would 
break the plain elevations into a 
series of interesting details. They 
also pointed to the setbacks on the 
auditorium wing and the tower as 
interesting elements that would add 
character to the general appearance. 

The objection, however, of the 
committee and consultants alike, to 
windows 8 feet wide and piers only 
2 feet less in width appeared insur- 
mountable. The architects asked 
why windows in school buildings 
had to be narrow and why piers 
could not be more than 18 inches 


elevation was 
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The clock tower and setbacks on the auditorium wing, combined with a 
careful selection of bricks and a happy choice of trim and color, add 
character to the general appearance and break the plain elevations. 


wide. When they, in turn, were not 
convinced, it was decided to put the 
question before a research man. A 
physics professor of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology made a 
scale model of a typical classroom 
and carried out tests that conclusively 
proved that excellent illumination 
was possible with the windows and 
piers as proposed. 

These findings were fortunate be- 
cause the key to the simplicity and 
functional flexibility of the whole 


plan hinged upon the placing of 
large, regular and small-sized room 
units in the spots needed for them. 
For example, laboratories could be 
placed on any floor or on either side 
without worrying about whether the 
windows and decorative exterior 
would interfere. All rooms could 
be laid off in terms of the number 
of window bays needed, each bay to 
be 14 feet wide. Regular classrooms 
could be two bays, or 28 feet, long. 
Special rooms could be any multiple 
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of 14 that would provide the neces- 
sary space. Examination of the floor 
plans will disclose the ease with 
which orientations have 
been obtained for the several special 
rooms, such as arts and crafts and 
biology. 

Modern lines, freedom from fur- 
belows and attention to functional 
purpose carried the day, and the 
building committee commissioned 
the architects to erect the building. 
Construction proceeded slowly but 
thoroughly for more than a year. 
Last September the pupils reported 
for classes, and dedication took place 
in October. The finished structure 
draws many comments from visitors, 


desirable 
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ENTRANCE LOBBY 


both as to the unusual characteristics 
of its exterior and the refinements 
of its interior. 

Several features of the interior ar- 
rangement indicate thoughtful plan- 
ning. High schools invariably want 
and need an auditorium. Too often 
the finished product is not entirely 
satisfactory as a theater. In planning 
the auditorium, four factors influ- 
enced the architects: (1) the school 
had developed interest in artistic and 
dramatic productions and needed a 
hall for dramatic purposes; (2) many 
amateur dramatic associations in the 
town would rent the hall; (3) it 
must be readily accessible to the 
main part of the school, although it 
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was to be isolated enough to permit 
occupancy without opening the en- 
tire school, and (4) the cost of this 
unit could not be so prohibitive that 
no money would be left with which 
to equip it. 

By combining the cafeteria in the 
same unit, the cost was spread. By 
putting the stage into the space 
usually left dead, where an ell comes 
off a main building, waste space was 
avoided and stage and lobby alike 
became closely connected with the 
main school corridor. 

The second factor lent emphasis 
to the school’s desire for a first floor 
hall and it was so placed. The first 
factor led to the planning of a hall 
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LUNCH ROOM 


large enough (800 seats) to care for 
the entire student body. The floor 
was pitched and the proportions and 
acoustics were carefully considered. 
The finished hall is a delight to the 
eye and a treat to the ear. 

The stage received special atten- 
tion. It is deep enough and the 
proscenium arch is sufficiently wide 
to permit choral as well as dramatic 
presentations. All the aids of mod- 
ern stagecraft and the help of an 
expert in equipment have 
overcome the lack of a penthouse 
and fly room overhead. The instal- 
lation of excellent rigging and com- 
plete switchboard control permits the 
presentation of first-rate dramatics. 


stage 
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A second interesting feature is the 
room wing. In height it 
matches the gymnasium section on 
the other end. Besides caring for 
the heating units, it provides an ex- 
cellent airy room for the music 
classes of the school. This isolation 
of a school unit, which by nature of 
its normal function is likely to be a 
disturbance, is desirable. It is through 
this wing that corridor connections 
could be made to a future extension 
of the plant. 

A third feature is the location of 
the cafeteria on the third floor. In- 
stead of the usual complaint from 
visitors about the permeating smell 
of soup all through the building, the 
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department now hears, “What a de- 
lightful lunchroom! Why, it is a 
roof garden!”’ Its 10 windows, 
each 12 feet wide, literally open this 
room to the unobstructed rays of the 
sun, for the building sets well back 
in a 40 acre tract of park land. 
The gymnasium wing houses a 
double playing floor, which can be 
used as a league game basketball 
floor or as two separate working 
gyms, divided by a large sectional 
sliding door. Recessed bleachers of 
the telescopic variety are set into the 
wall on one side of the floor. In 
closed positions they present an al- 
most unbroken surface to match the 
maple wainscoting of matched floor- 
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Above: The auditorium is large enough (800 seats) to accommodate the entire student body; the stage is deep enough 
and the proscenium arch sufficiently wide to permit choral as well as dramatic presentations from school and town. 


ing that girds the entire room. An 
electric scoreboard is mounted on the 
wall facing the bleachers. 

On the ground floor beneath the 
playing floors are two large airy 
locker and There 


shower rooms. 








also are two visiting team rooms and 
physical instructors’ ofhces. A gen- 
erous use of glass brick in partitions 
has extended the natural light into 
all parts of the rooms. This gymna- 
sium unit can be used without open- 


Above: Generous use of glass brick in partitions extends natural light in- 


to all parts of the building. 


All ceilings in corridors were acoustically 


treated by tiles cemented directly to the under side of the floor slabs. 
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ing the rest of the plant to visitors. 

Although this building was built 
with the aid of a P.W.A. grant, it 
was equipped entirely by town 
funds. The superintendent of 
schools prepared the equipment spe- 
cifications, checked all bids and 
supervised all the details of installa- 
tion. This procedure not only saved 
the usual commission fee but also 
permitted the school department to 
have the type of equipment it needed 
and wanted in the school, without 
an intermediary. Teachers’ desks and 
library and conference tables are all 
of grade A construction. The chairs 
and laboratory tables are all of first- 
class construction and all especially 
designed for this building. The spe- 
cifications included not only com- 
pletely detailed descriptions of all 
items but many drawings as well. 

It is interesting to note that the 
complete equipment, which included 
auditorium, stage and_ cafeteria 
equipment as well, cost only 7 per 
cent of the building total. The 
equipment was, with the exception 
of a few miscellaneous items, pur- 
chased from one general equipment 
contractor. This procedure proved 
to be highly satisfactory and cut 
down materially on the number of 
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persons responsible for satisfying the 
terms of the specifications. Less 
than $1500 worth of old equipment 
was transferred to this building. 

Throughout the building color 
plays an important part. Modern 
patterns in linoleum, warm reds and 
browns, trim the corridors. The 
auditor'um is resplendent in reds, 
gold, buffs, aluminum and slate. 
Gay blues and salmon decorate the 
cafeteria. Even the large swing-cha‘r 
cafeteria tables have blue linoleum 
tops. The classrooms are done in 
the recommended shades of green, 
which are designed to give greatest 
efficiency with both artificial and 
natural illumination. The music 
room, library and offices are painted 
in soft shades of eucalyptus green. 
The building is completely equipped 
with a central address and sound 
system. There are no inter-room 
telephones. Use of the address sys- 
tem, it was felt, would make them 
unnecessary. 

All ceilings in corridors, regular 
and special classrooms, the cafeteria 
and auditorium were acoustically 
treated by tiles cemented directly to 
the under side of the concrete floor 
slabs. The resultant quiet and lack 
of reverberations contribute to the 
educational efficiency of the plant. 

All classroom lighting fixtures are 
of the open top, semi-indirect type 
with plastic basins. They are easily 
relamped and cleaned. The illu- 
mination from these fixtures is ample, 
even and free from glare and 
shadow. 

A 12 acre site on which the build- 
ing sits has been graded to enhance 
the natural beauty of its two brooks. 
Parking space for 250 cars also has 
been provided. A system of drive- 
ways connects all service and entry- 
ways. Eventually the remainder of 
the 40 acre tract will be developed 
and landscaped. 

So it is that Wellesley has a school, 
fire resistant throughout, except for 
the trim and wing decks, beautifully 
situated and splendidly equipped at 
a total estimated cost of $850,000. 
The unit cost of the building was 
45 cents per cubic foot. This cost 
also included about $45,000 of extra 
foundation costs, owing to the neces- 
sity of carrying the weight of the 
building on concrete piles extending 
down to a firm bearing ground. 
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Detailed List of Rooms 
Regular Teaching Rooms (28) 2 clothes drying rooms 
17 standard classrooms, 22 by 28 Special Rooms for Pupil Use (21) 
feet 1 library 


4 conference rooms, 22 by 14 feet l 
6 laboratories, 22 by 42 feet l 
1 practical arts shop | 
Service Rooms (21) l 

3 


2 teachers’ rooms 


music room 

auditorium with balcony 
auditorium stage 
cafeteria, study hall 
small conference rooms 











1 general office gymnasiums, convertible into 
4 private offices one 
1 bicycle room 1 apparatus room 
1 science apparatus room 1 special exercise room 
| laundry 1 girls’ rest room 
1 kitchen 2 locker and shower rooms 
1 serving room 2 visiting team rooms 
4 storerooms 2 stage dressing rooms 
1 boiler room 1 tower room 
2 janitors’ rooms | large unassigned room 
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Top page: Lighting fixtures used in the art room are of the open top 
semi-indirect type with plastic basins. Above: Ten windows, 12 feet wide, 
make the colorful cafeteria on the third floor a veritable roof garden. 
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The Job of Physical Education 


JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 


National Recreation Association 


CHANGING civilization is de- 

manding a changing education 
which, in turn, is asking for a new 
physical education. The terms “phys- 
ical culture” and “physical training” 
are passé. The end is not to build 
strong men or to train varsity cham- 
pions. 

A modern physical education pro- 
gram today includes five elements: 
(1) the building of strong, healthy 
bodies, (2) the development of char- 
acter through sports, (3) the prepara- 
tion and training in play and atti- 
tudes for leisure, (4) the training in 
health habits for wholesome living, 
and (5) educational objectives that 
bring about physically educated boys 
and girls. 

The modern physical education 
program has five major objectives 
to meet the five major problems of 
American life today: (1) the devel- 
opment of bodily strength and or- 
ganic vigor; (2) the development of 
neuromuscular skills; (3) the de- 
velopment of healthful habits of liv- 
ing; (4) education for the wise use 
of leisure time through wholesome 
recreation, and (5) the training for 
citizenship through character educa- 
tion. 

These five objectives are closely re- 
lated to the present problems facing 
this country. Physical education has 
a tremendous contribution to make 
in meeting these problems. 

The mechanical machine is playing 
havoc with the human machine. Man 
is cracking under the strains and 
stresses of modern living, for the 
machine dominates both his play and 
work life. He must learn how to 
avoid physical breakdowns, mental 
breakdowns and _ nervous _break- 
downs. 


Man No Longer Uses Muscles 


This machine age is robbing chil- 
dren—in fact, all of us—of the use 
of neuromuscular skills. The ma- 
chine does the work of the world. 
The old crafts are gone. Inventions 
and labor-saving devices have taken 
the physical fatigue out of labor. 
Man does not use the big muscles of 
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his arms and legs, which made for 
physical strength and nervous. sta- 
bility in the past. Man no longer 
controls his tools; the tools control 
him. He is a mere robot, ‘puller of 
levers and a pusher of electric but- 
tons. When man used his whole 
body in his work, pulling on ropes, 
wielding hammers and axes and 
pushing weights, this took care of 
the health of the vital organs of the 
body. 

The only way that boys and girls 
can develop those neuromuscular 
skills once developed by their fathers 
in work is through physical play. 





Physical education today 
is conceived as a prophy- 
lactic treatment for the 
physical, mental and ner- 
vous ills of the human 
machine. It is likewise 
viewed as a social factor 


for tomorrow’s leisure time 





Their fathers, who now sit at their 
work, ride in their automobiles, go 
to the movies and sit in big stadiums, 
are losing their former control and 
power over bodily actions. Their re- 
actions are slowing down, and that 
partially explains the increase in ac- 
cidents. 

Diseases that did not exist thirty 
years ago when most adults spent 
more time out-of-doors, did the labor 
of the world, traveled four miles an 
hour and slept like logs after twelve 
hours of work, are affecting the an- 
atomical structure and the physio- 
logic growth of human beings, as 
might be expected. 

It will be as important to educate 
for leisure tomorrow as it was to ed- 
ucate for labor yesterday. We have 
seen the rapid decrease of the work 


week and the steady increase of free 
time. Free time is dangerous time. 
People do not get into trouble when 
they work or sleep, but the problems 
that vex our courts, churches and 
communities arise from free hours. 
Shall these free hours become whole- 
some leisure hours through recrea- 
tional avocations? 


Twice as Much Leisure Time 


There are 168 hours in the week. 
Our grandfathers worked 84 hours 
in the week; our fathers worked 72 
hours; the young men and women in 
our schools today will work only 30 
hours. Counting their hours for 
sleep and meals, the boy and girl of 
tomorrow will have twice as much 
free time as they have work time. 
It will become necessary for them to 
find recreation in the out-of-doors 
through sports, games, hiking, gar- 
dening and nature study. 

However, the greatest problems 
facing this country are the wide- 
spread disregard for law, racketeer- 
ing and kidnapping. Good citizen- 
ship is probably more important than 
economic recovery. We must educate 
youth in habits of good citizenship, 
integrity, control of temper, good 
will, fair play, clean living and right 
action. 

We need emphasis on sports, not 
for sport’s sake, but for sportsman- 
ship’s sake. Just as spelling is a tool 
of learning for the appreciation of 
literature, so the basketball should 
be a tool of learning in the habits of 
clean living and fair play. Character 
education cannot be _ developed 
through lip service; it cannot be 
learned by recitations. It must be 
practiced in life situations. Dame 
Nature has given us plays, games 
and sports through which life situa- 
tions are reproduced; in them boys 
and girls can be taught the funda- 
mental rules of good sportsmanship: 
play the game, play fair, keep faith 
with yourself and your teammates 
and be courteous to your opponents. 
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Elementary School Guidance 


W. E. ROSENSTENGEL and FRED B. DIXON 


UIDANCE is not a new term 

in education. Within recent 
years, however, school people have 
become convinced that we must have 
not only more guidance but better 
guidance. Along with the conviction 
that we must have more guidance, 
one finds widespread misunderstand- 
ing and divergent views as to the 
meaning of guidance. 

Many examples could be cited to 
show the various interpretations now 
being given to guidance when one 
commences to define or limit this 
term. For example, Dr. John M. 
Brewer of Harvard University seems 
to hold that guidance is synonymous 
with education. On the other hand, 
Dr. H. D. Kitson of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, pleads 
that we drop the term “guidance” 
except when used after the word 
“vocational.” 

It will be the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to give a few statements explain- 
ing what we mean by guidance, what 
guidance is not and the setup for 
guidance in the elementary schools of 
Columbia, Mo. It should be clearly 
understood that guidance is not a 
panacea for all the ills of this con- 
fused machine age. It is an attempt, 
as frequently pointed out, to help 
each individual make for himself 
intelligent choices at the time of any 
crisis in his life. 

R. H. Price in his doctoral disserta- 
tion at Ohio State University says: 

“It seems that there are several 
functions of guidance that are partic- 
ularly pertinent to the elementary 
school period. At least there are 
functions that cannot just as well be 
postponed until a later period. These 
functions are: (1) help the child to 
adjust himself to the situation in 
which he finds himself in school and 
out; (2) help the pupil to develop 
the ability to make as intelligent 
choices as possible; (3) help the pupil 
to obtain the information necessary 
for the making of intelligent choices; 
(4) accumulate data in order that 
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Above: Ready to take off for a 
trial “flight” in an airplane built 
by first grade pupils. The upper 
grade children in the background 
willingly await their turn to fly. 


Superintendent and Director of Guidance 
Columbia, Mo. 


Bead 





Above: The cliff dwellers, a prod- 
uct of the guidance program in 
the elementary schools of Colum- 
bia, Mo., outlined on this page. 


guidance may be more adequately 
given; (5) help the pupil discover 
himself.” 

The foregoing quotation gives two 
important facts upon which the guid- 
ance program in the elementary 
schools of Columbia is based. In the 
first place, the functions of guidance 
suggested by Price are the ones 
around which the Columbia program 
is organized. In the second place, 
Price contends that certain guidance 
functions should not be postponed. 
This point of view is also expressed 
by Supt. Carroll R. Reed of Minne- 
apolis: 

“In the past, it has been customary 
to consider guidance a function of 
the secondary school. In actual prac- 
tice, guidance on the secondary 
school level is too late to help many 
children. They are already misfits, 
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The guidance program in the Columbia schools is not organized as some- 
thing separate from the regular educational program. Above: Elementary 
project. A guidance manual has been prepared for elementary teachers. 


they are discouraged in school work 
and they have formed habits and 
attitudes that can be overcome only 
with the greatest difficulty.” 

With such a broad interpretation 
of guidance one might ask, “Wherein 
does guidance differ from teaching?” 
There is, first, this distinction: Teach- 
ing, as it is now carried on, is 
essentially a group activity, notwith- 
standing all the talk about indi- 
vidualized Then, 
teaching is primarily the passing on 
of a desirable body of subject matter, 
notwithstanding all 


instruction. too, 


theories 
about teaching children rather than 
teaching facts. In some elementary 
schools, furthermore, the work is de- 
partmentalized. This encourages the 
teacher to be more of a specialist in 
a particular subject rather than a 
specialist in the all-round develop- 
ment of children. 

Some educators contend that every- 
thing that is claimed for guidance 
could be achieved if we had satisfac- 
tory teaching; others say that guid- 
ance is needed. We might illustrate 
the point of view of the second group 
by the following diagram: 


our 


Whether the pupil program in the 
“guidance area” is called guidance 
or superior teaching is beside the 
point. The really important thing 
is to finish the job, to direct the 
activities of the immature child in 
such a manner as to ensure a well- 
integrated individual as a result of 
his school experiences. 

There are, of course, both advan- 
tages and disadvantages in an organ- 
ized program of guidance. A few 
of the advantages are the assurance 
that someone is responsible for the 
guidance of each child; that someone 
is responsible for coordinating the 
whole guidance program, and that 
someone is responsible for bringing 
together all the pertinent information 
about each pupil. 

As the Columbia elementary 
schools are comparatively small, the 
guidance program must be handled 
by the principal and teachers in each 
school. This is not a handicap be- 
cause the guidance program is not 
organized as something separate from 
the regular educational program. 

The purpose of the guidance pro- 
gram in the elementary schools is to 





| >| >| Well 
| “a : at F 
| Immature | Teaching has brought | Guidance integrated 
| Child the pupil this far individual 
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stress the fact that guidance is a 
major function of the teacher in all 
her activities. In order to have suit- 
able material for teachers a guidance 
manual for the elementary schools 
has been prepared. It was thought 
that the teaching staff would be more 
interested if each member helped 
select and prepare this material. In 
1936, a 235 paged mimeographed 
manual was completed under the 
direction of the superintendent of 
schools, the director of guidance and 
the director of elementary education. 
Probably the best way to give some 
idea of the material in this manual 
quote the table of contents, 
which is as follows: 

Chapter 1 deals with the general 
subject of guidance in elementary 
schools. Chapter 2 has to do with 
counseling. Chapter 3 takes up 
assemblies and special programs for 
elementary schools. Chapters 4, 5, 6 
and 7 deal with courtesy, “myself 
and others,” attitudes toward work 
and workers, and hobbies and leisure 
time activities. Chapter 8 suggests 
pupil programs for the guidance pe- 
riod. Chapter 9 suggests stories to 
be read during this period. The final 
section, chapter 10, tells what each 
sixth grade pupil should know about 
the junior high school, so that he 
may be partially oriented to second- 
ary school when he enters. 

The material in this guidance 
manual is “grade placed” and is used 
in the classroom and also during the 
opening exercise period. For the 
opening exercise, or guidance period, 
the following schedule has been used 
for the past year: 

Monday: Teaching material in this 
manual (See chapters 4 to 7, inclu- 
sive). 

Tuesday: Advisory period (See 
chapter 2 for suggested technic). 

Wednesday: Pupil programs (See 
chapter 8 for suggestions). 

Thursday: Story reading 
chapter 8 for suggestions). 

Friday: Variable stories, music, 
hobbies. 

The guidance program for the eie- 
mentary schools as outlined in this 
article is still in the experimental 
stage and no definite results can be 
reported. Undoubtedly, some changes 
will need to be made but the general 
plan described is being continued. 
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Individual Differences 


HE high rate of elimination 

throughout the secondary school 
years and the high percentage 
of failure in many schools and in 
many subjects give striking evidence 
that the principle of provision for 
individual differences is not yet suf- 
ficiently well applied in our second- 
ary schools. 

In contrast to the excessive elim- 
ination and failure in many schools 
and courses, the national elevenfold 
increase since 1890 in the proportion 
of boys and girls of high school age 
who actually attend high school has 
brought into the school greatly in- 
creased diversity. Differences have 
been magnified in abilities, interests, 
home and educational background 
and educational and vocational plans. 
Formerly, few adolescents who did 
not expect to go to college attended 
high school. Now, not more than 
one high school pupil in five attends 
college. 

Marked specialization in the occu; 
pational and economic world empha- 
sizes the importance of the discovery 
and development of significant indi- 
vidual differences. Not only the 
individual but the society of which 
he is a member profit by an educa- 


tional program that gives desirable , 


attention to individual differences. 
The rapid changes that occur in the 
occupational and economic world re- 
quire a type of education that will 
develop an individual who is adapta- 


ble and versatile in the face of new 


conditions. 
Flexibility Highly Desirable 


The means by which the secondary 
school provides for individual differ- 
ences should permeate the entire 
school organization and program, 
curricular, extracurricular, guidance, 
administrative and supervisory. \Suit- 
able and adequate provisior should 
be made for those boys and girls 
who plan to enter college. However, 
high school principals and teachers 
should not be complacent and 
satisfied that the type of college prep- 
aration traditionally provided is nec- 
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essarily the best that can be offered. 
There should be an open-minded and 
experimental attitude and a willing- 
ness to take full advantage of what- 
ever opportunities exist for flexibilities 
in preparing high school graduates 
for admission to the colleges. 

The 80 per cent of high school boys 
and girls who do not go to college 
should not be limited to the college 
preparatory curriculum during which 
they may drop out of school because 
of dissatisfaction, discouragement and 
failure. For them there should be 
curriculums and subjects that provide 
an effective general education: social- 
civic, health, recreational and avoca- 
tional and, to a limited extent, 
vocational. 


What Constitutes Curriculums 


Good books, and many of them, 
should be used but they should not 
constitute the curriculum. There 
should be many opportunities for ex- 
periences in social groups in both 
class and extraclass activities. Labora- 
tories should be provided not only in 
science and practical arts courses but 
also for social studies, English, music, 
art, health, recreation and library ac- 
tivities. Desirable use should be made 
of field trips and excursions, films, 
the radio and exhibit and display 
materials. Other curricular materials 
and activities that are effective should 
not be displaced by new materials 
and activities but should be supple- 
mented by them. The new materials 
should be held to account to produce 
results in terms of the desired educa- 
tional objectives. 

Suitable curriculums should be 
provided for those pupils who may 
enter business, clerical and practical 
arts occupations. However, there 
should be a suitable balance between 
the type of training and the number 
of boys and girls to whom it is 
offered, and the type and number of 
employment opportunities available 
to those who leave or are graduated 
from school. If the high school is to 
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serve the needs of individual pupils, 
there must be follow-up surveys of 
the activities and occupations of for- 
mer pupils and graduates. Offering 
such vocational training as bookkeep- 
ing or stenography to many times 
the number who will ever have op- 
portunities for jobs in such work, 
as is done now in many communities, 
will not be tolerated in the high 
school that applies intelligently and 
effectively the principle of suitable 
provision for individual differences. 
For most high school boys and girls 
their education should be prevoca- 
tional and general in nature, rather 
than vocational. This is in consid- 
eration of a longer period of educa- 
tion than has heretofore been neces- 
sary and of the number and type of 
employment opportunities that are 
available to high school graduates 
in business organizations. 

The increased number and variety 
of opportunities made available to 
the individual pupil in the curricular 
and extraclass fields may result in 
confusing him hopelessly. He must 
be assisted in choosing wisely to serve 
his individual abilities, interests and 
ends. 


Teachers Must Be Thorough 


Therefore, an effective guidance 
program is necessary. Homeroom 
teachers must do more than check 
attendance and keep records. They 
must know each pupil as an individ- 
ual, his abilities, limitations, back- 
ground and probable future activities. 
They must have sufficient association 
with him during the week to know 
him intimately. They should con- 
tinue the homeroom relationship with 
the pupil during his period of high 
school attendance in order to provide 
sufficient opportunity to make effec- 
tive use of this desirable teacher-pupil 
relationship. 

Guidance activities of the home- 
room teachers should be supple- 
mented by the contribution of a 
guidance committee or council of 
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teachers, supported by functional 
personnel records and under the lead- 
ership of the principal. In the large 
high school, certain teachers of de- 
sirable personal qualifications and 
training will be assigned counseling 
duties, for which they will be relieved 
of part of the full program of class- 
room teaching. 

Administration in conduct and be- 
havior situations should be tempered 
by the principle of individual dif- 
ferences. “An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth” or a rigid system 
of demerit marks violates this prin- 
ciple. Punishment, to be effective in 
contributing to the growth in the 
social behavior of the individual, 
must be recognized by the offender 
as growing out of the situation and 
the offense. Behavior must be seen 
as socially undesirable before the 
pupil will wish to modify his actions. 
Discussion by pupils in homeroom 
groups of desirable standards of be- 
havior is helpful in influencing a 
pupil by the weight of judgment of 
others of his own age. The admin- 
istration of the care of property of 
both pupil and school by a school 
council and proctors can not only 
prove effective in safeguarding prop- 
erty rights, but can also prove one of 
the most effective means of citizen- 
ship education. 

Provision of such an educational 
program as described can be made 
only when the high school principal 
has intimate personal knowledge of 
his teachers, their abilities, limita- 
tions, training, experience and special 
interests and hobbies. Only then can 
the principal assign to a teacher those 
duties for which she is peculiarly fit- 
ted and for which she has enthusi- 
asm. 

The principal should have the op- 
portunity to nominate candidates for 
teaching positions in his school. It 
is he who knows best the working 
situation and duties for which the 
new teacher will be responsible. It 
should be the principal, therefore, 
who selects the nominee who has the 
personal characteristics, training, ex- 
perience and interests most suited to 
the particular position to which an 
appointment is to be made. He 
should hold all of his teachers re- 
sponsible for educational results of 
a high level. But he must realize 
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that teaching of a creative type can 
be expected only when the teacher is 
placed in an optimum working sit- 


uation and given assistance, free- 
dom and inspiration, in working for 
the desired educational goals. 





Molding Young Personalities 


F THE child’s personality is to 

grow and develop normally, he 
must receive encouragement, praise 
and assistance in meeting the issues 
of life. Every child is entitled to in- 
terest and understanding in his wel- 
fare. Cooperative effort on the part 
of the home, school and other agen- 
cies to understand the child means 
as much to the healthy growth of 
the normal child as it does to the 
adjustment of the abnormal. 

Undesirable behavior should not be 
associated with the child; the be- 
havior is wrong, not the child. No 
child is all bad. The whole child 
may be led into complete mental and 
physical maturity. There is a gap be- 
tween theory and practice in know- 
ing the factors involved and the ap- 
proach to be made in terms of the 
total personality. Theory must har- 
monize with a working philosophy. 
In studying the progress being made 
in mental hygiene, child guidance 
clinics and personnel work in the 
schools, we have seen that the eco- 
nomic insecurity, inability to apply 
mental hygiene knowledge to all 
pupils and defective physical envi- 
ronment have a decided effect on 
the growth of personality. 

If personality constitutes mentality, 
physical makeup, temperament and 
character it is a complex mechanism 
to change or control. The whole in- 
dividual as he attracts or repels 
others is a composite picture. In guid- 
ing children toward successful living 
and wholesome personalities, the ed- 
ucator understands the complete 
child. This is accomplished by tak- 
ing a personal interest in the child, 
by getting his point of view, know- 
ing his potentialities and by under- 
standing his emotional makeup and 
habits. The development of the mind 
is similar to physical development 
in that social contacts and learning 
experiences are essential to make a 

rational, se!f-understanding, cooper- 
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ative individual. Since growth of 
intelligence appears to be closely re- 
lated to interests, every child must 
find interests suited to his ability and 
needs. Every teacher should be able 
to diagnose, predict and control be- 
havior. This is only possible when 
the teacher has reached self-under- 
standing and has eliminated personal 
weaknesses and enlarged upon 
strengths. Before any teacher can 
help in the development of the per- 
sonality, she must discover what in 
the child needs attention. An im- 
portant task is to get specialized co- 
operation between the _ individual, 
the group, home, teacher and school. 

Experiences afforded in the school- 
room give an understanding of the 
complexity of personality. There is 
a definite need of knowing and eval- 
uating all negative and positive fac- 
tors that make up the individual. 
The teacher should employ case 
study technics and tests of intelli- 
gence, personality, adjustment and 
interest. Supplementing these are 
physical examinations, general ob- 
servation, anecdotal records and con- 
tinued interviews. The teacher then 
can make a better program for indi- 
vidual pupils, plan home responsibili- 
ties, assign part-time work, be more 
selective in visits among community 
plants, determine work in which pu- 
pils are interested and select voca- 
tions and avocations in harmony 
with abilities and interests. 

This method ensures continued 
growth of the individual and fur- 
nishes, in turn, the tools for learning 
and developing personality. We 
must be content with preserving and 
improving all strengths, maintaining 
a spirit of success and working to- 
ward mental and physical health as 
a result of training. The individual 
must face real life situations, evalu- 
ate his experiences and act in terms 
of developed pleasures and knowl- 
edge gained. 
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This Summer ... Install a New Amazingly 


Low Priced 


Designed for small schools—both 
in size and price... this new unit 
offers features that distinguish 
much more costly instruments 


Today a centralized sound sys- 
tem is almost a necessity in 
schools. Its administrative 
uses, alone, are of untold value 
to the busy principal. 

But the greatest benefits are 
to the pupils— through enrich- 
ment of the curriculum. At the 
touch of the hand, the finest ed- 
ucational radio programs may 
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HOOL CAN OWN 
MODERN SOUND EQUIPMENT! 


be put in any or all class- 
rooms. And by merely pulling 
out the drawer which contains 
the modern RCA Victrola, you 
make available the world’s 
finest recorded music, drama 
and speech. - 

Think of the many uses of 
this RCA Victor Sound System 
in your school and of the amaz- 
ingly low cost at which all may 
be obtained. Then fill out the 
coupon for more detailed infor- 
mation, price quotations and 
a demonstration. 
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SOUND SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. * A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
Modern schools stay modern with RCA tubes in their sound equipment 


ALL THESE VALUABLE FEATURES! 


Designed for schools up to 20 classrooms. 
Easily adapted to schoo!: up to 40 classrooms, 
plus sound amplification for the school audi- 
torium. 

Has 12-tube High Fidelity RCA Victor Elec- 
tric and Manual Tuning Radio and built-in 
Victrola with crystal pickup, housed in a beau- 
tiful walnut cabinet—only 42” long, 18%" high 
and 14%" deep. Has complete two-way com- 
munication system. Speech, music, radio and 
recorded programs may be sent to any room or 
group of rooms, or to all rooms simultaneously. 








Educational Department, (N-5) 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Camden, New Jersey. 

Please send detailed information and price quotations 
on an RCA Victor School Sound System for ———_»__~ 
rooms. 


Name — 
School — ee 7 


Address —~— 


| Do you desire a demonstration (no obligation)? 
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Evaluating the School Plant 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Coordinator, Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards 


DETAILED analysis and an 

evaluation of the school plant 
are important phases of the complete 
method of evaluation of a secondary 
school as developed by the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School 
Standards. The committee in charge 
of the Cooperative Study, after care- 
ful consideration and repeated re- 
visions, has formulated the following 
“Statement of Guiding Principles” 
regarding the proper functions of the 
school plant: 

“The plant is one of the major con- 
ditioning factors in a good school, 
but its intimate relation to and in- 
fluence on the educational program 
and its outcomes are not always ap- 
preciated or understood. The school 
program may be seriously restricted 
and impeded or it may be consider- 
ably facilitated and enriched with 
little or no difference in the cost of 
the plant. The building as planned 
and equipped is not merely a place 
of instruction; it is also a function- 
ing part of the educational program 
itself. 

“Because of the increasing and 
varied demands being made on the 
secondary school, the school plant has 
become more and more complex. 
Adequate provision should be made 
for these additional functions. Pro- 
visions for classroom instruction, 
while still a major consideration, are 
far from sufficient. 

“When a plant is being planned 
or an existing building is to be 
enlarged or remodeled, certain prin- 
ciples generally regarded as funda- 
mental should be given full consid- 
eration. Plans should contemplate 
meeting not only present needs but 
also those of the future, even though 
the future is largely unknown. The 
school plant should be made flexible. 
The effort should be made to attain 
more efficient schools at a minimum 
cost. Wasteful expenditures can 
never be justified. The building 
should be attractive and appropriate 
in design so that beauty may be evi- 
dent both within and without; it 
should assure the safety of its oc- 
cupants, even in emergencies, and 
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the grounds about the building 
should have well kept lawns and 
shrubbery. While provisions such as 
those mentioned very probably will 
result in a plant that is economical 
to maintain and easy to keep sani- 
tary, those responsible for planning 
must regard such conditions as high- 
ly important. The site as well as the 
building should assure healthful con- 
ditions. The entire plant should, 
whenever possible, be an_ integral 
part of a community planning pro- 
gram.” 

In an effort to translate this state- 
ment of general principles into con- 
crete form for studying the site, the 
building and the equipment of a 
school, the professional staff of the 
Cooperative Study has developed a 


16 page blank which includes de- 
tailed check lists of almost 250 items 
and specific evaluations of 63 phases 
of the school plant. A satisfactory 
and complete evaluation of a second- 
ary school by means of the methods 
devised by the Cooperative Study re- 
quires the school’s staff to check care- 
fully the degree of presence or ab- 
sence of each item on the check lists 
and to evaluate itself on each of the 
evaluative items; then to have these 
self -evaluations carefully checked 
and, if necessary, revised by a visiting 
committee of educators working in- 
dependently in the school. 

This plan has already been carried 
out in the 200 secondary schools in 
all parts of the country that partici- 
pated in the preliminary experi- 
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Fig. 1—Educational temperatures for a very large public school. 
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IT’S TIME TO REPLACE WITH 
G-E REFRIGERATION 





@ Stop the headaches and red ink entries that result from out- 
dated, inadequate refrigeration. Replace with modern, money- 
saving General Electric refrigeration equipment and you'll be 
money ahead. For the chances are you can more than pay for 
new G-E equipment out of what it is now costing you for ice 
or current plus maintenance on your old refrigeration system. 


NEW LOWER PRICES! 


General Electric engineers have today developed the finest 
line of commercial refrigeration equipment in G-E history. New 
lower prices, new refinements, new money-saving features that pro- 
duce better cooling for less cost... now make G-E equipment the 
standard of quality. Research keeps General Electric years ahead! 


Before you invest a penny for any type of refrigeration equipment, 
see the G-E dealer or write direct to us. A survey of your require- 
ments will be made without charge or obligation. General Electric 
Co., Commercial Refrigeration Sec. NS5, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 
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COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
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Fig. 2—Temperatures for a small, public, nonaccredited school. 


mental year of the study; it has also 
been followed by a hundred or more 
schools this year in various states that 
have been using the method of the 
Cooperative Study for self-evaluation 
and for stimulus to growth and im- 
provement in school plant and equip- 
ment. 

As applied to the school plant the 
principal analyses have been made 
from three main points of view, with 
brief consideration of two others. 
First, the site, the building or build- 
ings and the equipment are fully an- 
alyzed in terms of the health and 
safety of the school population. In- 
cluded are such matters as illumina- 
tion, condition of air, toilet and 
lavatory facilities, stairways, corri- 
dors, exits, control of fumes, safe- 
guarding of machinery, condition of 
cafeterias and kitchens, and nature 
of infirmary and dormitory quarters 
when these are provided. A total of 
110 check list items and 29 evalua- 
tions of the adequacy and actual 
functioning of these facilities in terms 
of health and safety is given. This 
method is quite different from the 
score card technic frequently used in 
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the study of school buildings in the 
past. 

The site, building and equipment 
then are fully analyzed from the 
points of view of economy and efh- 
ciency of operation. Such matters as 
flexibility, economy of space, sound- 
proofing, acoustic properties and 
signal systems are checked and eval- 
uated, requiring 34 check list items 
and nine evaluations. 

In the third place the site, the 
building and the equipment are an- 
alyzed in terms of the extent to which 
they are adapted to the educational 
program that the school ought to be 
carrying on. This includes special 
consideration of the play areas, of 
esthetic factors, of classroom and lab- 
oratory space for special classes and 
studies, of administrative and coun- 
seling suites, of library equipment 
and facilities and the like. 

A total of 96 check list items and 
21 evaluations based upon them 
ensures that no features of real sig- 
nificance are overlooked in this im- 
portant area. As a matter of fact, 
no less than 50 per cent of the total 
score on the plant is determined from 


this analysis of the suitability of the 
plant to the educational program car- 
ried on in it. A weight of 25 per 
cent is given to the phases of health 
and safety; 20 per cent to economy 
and efficiency, and 5 per cent to a 
special analysis of the relation of the 
school plant to the community. 

In order to omit no features of un- 
usual significance and to encourage 
thoughtful consideration of more 
general aspects, the following five 
questions are asked: 

1. What are the best elements or 
characteristics of the school plant? 

2. In what respects is it least ade- 
quate or in greatest need of improve- 
ment? 

3. In what respects has it been im- 
proved within the last two years? 

4. What improvements are now be- 
ing made or are definitely planned 
for the immediate future? 

5. What carefully conducted stud- 
ies has the school made of its own 
problems in this field within the last 
three years? 

Finally, two general evaluations of 
the plant are made, one in terms of 
the extent to which it accords with 
the general philosophy of education 
that characterizes the school and the 
other in terms of the extent to which 
it meets the needs of the community 
and the pupil population that the 
school is serving. 

The way in which these criteria of 
excellence of a school plant are ex- 
hibited for the study and use of the 
administrative officers and board of 
education of a school is best shown 
by sample graphs of three of the 200 
schools fully analyzed by the Coop- 
erative Study last year. These are 
given on the “educational thermom- 
eters,” samples of which have already 
been presented to the reader in earlier 
articles of this series.* 

Figure 1 shows the educational 
temperatures for a large public school 
whose plant as a whole was judged 
by the Cooperative Study’s visiting 
committee to be equal to or better 
than 51 per cent of the 200 schools 
analyzed in terms of its adaptability 
to local community and pupil needs. 
It will be noted that this school stands 
highest in the matter of equipment, 
a feature that is more readily sus- 
ceptible of modification and improve- 
ment than the more nearly fixed site 
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One of the many attractive bus body types available for 
International chassis—built by Bender. 
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Careful workmanship, comfort, simplicity of design, and “arch- 
built” safety are features of this International Bus with Hicks body. 


Children Ride in Safety in 
INTERNATIONAL School Buses 


Safety is one of the biggest factors to consider when in- 
vesting in school bus transportation. Children ride in 
safety when they ride in an International. Economical 
6-cylinder engines, quick-acting hydraulic brakes, all-steel 
bodies, windows of high-grade safety glass, convenient 
controls for the driver, and ease of steering are features 


that make Internationals first choice. 





Children ride in dependable equipment when they travel in 
International Buses. This body is made by Superior. 


Rattle and rumble are eliminated; seats are comfort- 
able; bodies are scientifically ventilated. From a dollars 
and cents standpoint International Buses are economical 
to buy, operate, and maintain. 

Visit the nearest International dealer or Company- 
owned branch and get full information about these safe, 


comfortable, streamlined buses. There is a wide choice 


of body styles and types. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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International Buses provide low-cost transportation the year 
around. This body, built by Wayne, is one of many types avail- 
able for International chassis. 
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or building. From the viewpoint of 
health and safety its equipment is at 
the 72 percentile point, equal to or 
better than that found in 72 per cent 
of the schools studied; the equipment 
is only slightly above average, how- 
ever, (54 percentile) when studied 
with reference to its adaptability to 
the educational program; it is lower 
than average (46 percentile) from the 
point of view of economy and ef- 
ficiency. 

From all three viewpoints the site 
rates low, and there is little that can 
be done about it, unless the present 
site of the school is abandoned and 
a new one obtained. The building 
rates highest (58 percentile) in terms 
of economy and efficiency; it rates 
lowest (47 percentile) in terms of 
health and safety. A careful exam- 
ination of this profile and of the 
evaluative criteria upon which it is 
based should enable the administra- 
tive officers to make intelligent 
recommendations to the board of 
education for significant improve- 
ments. Probably without excessive 
expenditures, the educational tem- 
peratures of this school could be 
raised a considerable number of 
points so as to give it a distinctly 
superior plant rather than merely an 
average one. 

By way of contrast, figure 2 shows 
the plant of a school that is equal to 
or better than only 15 per cent of the 
200 schools studied in terms of its 
adaptability to local needs. Its site 
stands at the 65 and 66 percentile 
points in terms of health and safety, 
economy and efficiency, but it is 
poorly adapted to the educational 
program of the school. The equip- 
ment rates distressingly low from all 
three points of view, even poorer 
than the building, which is far too 
low for satisfactory service. Probably 
this school should consider a com- 
plete building program. Such a graph 
as figure 2 should prove to be a pow- 
erful factor in arousing the commu- 
nity to a realization of this need. 

Figure 3 shows the educational 
temperatures for the best school plant 
found among the 200 schools studied 
in terms of its adaptability to local 
needs. It falls below the 90 percentile 
point in only a single feature, special 
relationship to community needs. On 
three thermometers it reaches the top, 
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Fig. 3—Temperatures for 


the 100 percentile point, and on three 
others it stands at the 99 percentile 
point. 

Figures 1, 2, and 3 not only show 
the conditions of the plant and equip- 
ment for individual schools but also 
indicate, by appropriate symbols, 
norms for different groups of schools 
of varied type and location. Thus a 
glance at the left side of the sum- 
mary thermometer at the right of 
figure 1 shows that the best plants are 
found in the territory of the western 
association (66 percentile); next best 
in the middle states (60 percentile), 
and poorest in the area of the south- 
ern association (37 percentile). 

An examination of the abbrevia- 
tions on the right side of the 
summary thermometer shows com- 
parisons for three classifications of 
schools. The privately controlled 
schools have distinctly better plants 
than do those publicly controlled (63 
percentile as compared with 47 per- 
centile). 

The schools accredited by one 
of the regional associations have 
decidedly better plants than those not 
thus accredited (52 percentile as com- 
pared with 32 percentile). The plants 
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the best school plant of 200 studied. 


of the very large schools (more than 
1000 pupils) are better than those of 
the large schools (from 500 to 1000 
pupils); these are better than the 
plants of the medium-sized schools 
(from 200 to 500 pupils); while the 
small schools (under 200 pupils) rank 
lowest of all, at the 40 percentile 
point. All of these statements of 
relative standings of various groups 
of schools, of course, imply that the 
component schools have been evalu- 
ated in terms of their adaptability 
to local needs. 

Norms for the same four group- 
ings of the 200 schools studied are 
also shown on each of the ten com- 
ponent thermometers of figure 1, 
thus affording a particular school an 
opportunity to compare its site, build- 
ing or equipment with those of other 
schools of similar size, type, location 
or control with respect to health and 
safety, economy and efficiency, adapt- 
ability to a good educational program 
and relation to the community that 
it serves. 


*For examples of these educational ther- 
mometers in the fields of curriculum and pupil 
activities, see articles by W. C. Eells and K. W. 
Eells in The Nartion’s ScHoois, December 
1938 and January 1939. 
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THE LEADER 


Now, in its 34th Year. Apsco remains 
unquestionably the world’s largest 


manufacturer of pencil sharpeners 





Consistently, through years of Growth... Progress ... Change, APSCO 
has remained unquestionably the Leader. Repeatedly, in the most gruel- 
ing tests, APSCO Cutters have fulfilled these exacting requirements: knife- 
like edge, combined with great 
durability. In the vastness of their 
superiority, APSCO Cutters may 
be taken as an apt symbol of the 


Leadership, in Service . . . Quality 





... Integrity, of every APSCO Pen- 


cil Sharpener. Today — as always APSCO Premier No. 2-B: Exceptional value 
— and largest selling of all automatic-feed 
— look to APSCO for leadership. pencil sharpeners; a leader in performance. 


ONLY APSCO CUTTERS APPROACH 
MB THE IDEAL OF A KNIFE-LIKE 
. EDGE COMBINED WITH DURABILITY 














AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER DIVISION 
SPENGLER-LOOMIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Pencil Sharpeners 
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Open Letter to Admunuistrators 


BRENTON E. REYNOLDS 


Science Teacher 
Barnesville, Ohio 


OR a number of years, | have 

thought that administrators 
failed to take into full account their 
teachers’ abilities. Many administra- 
tors do, but 
exalted by their positions that they 
feel that their orders should not be 


some become so self- 


questioned. 

A great number of them sit in 
administration classes in colleges and 
universities. They hear about the 
new and better methods of teaching 
and get all “fired up” about them. 
They resolve that they are going to 
break with tradition, that they are 
going to have a school outstanding 
in its forward movement. But they 
their They 
must remember that they are, per- 
haps, the only member of the school 


lose sense of balance. 


system who is being “rejuvenated” 
by this powerful, forceful preaching 
of newer methods. They must re- 
member that the teachers have been 
considered successful by other ad- 
ministrators and by the community. 
They are not able to change over- 
night to some new method of teach- 
Ing. 

Be grateful that the teachers won't 
change overnight. If they did the 
school would be a medley of con- 
fusion before the first school month 
over and the administrator 
would be looking for another posi- 
tion by the time the school year was 
finished. 


was 


If the teachers are to be forced into 
new methods before they have had 
time to think things through, the 
administrator becomes a dictator. If 
he has developed a spy system and a 
means of punishing teachers, he may 
rush forward at an unheard of pace, 
but I pity him if he makes a mistake. 
His teachers and even his spies will 
turn upon him. 

First, Mr. Administrator, help me 
in my work as classroom teacher to 
impart the lesson of democratic gov- 
ernment by democratic methods. If 
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This is a letter to school administrators from a teacher. It is to be 
read as a warning by some and to be carefully considered by 


others, for it is a teacher's true experience. It represents trying 


experiences, sincere convictions and a philosophy of education 
and of life. This teacher does not wish to convey the impression 


that all administrators are like those to whom the letter is addressed. 


It is his conviction that only a few are administrators of that type. 


He is now serving under excellent supervision, but twice he served 


administraiors who made life disagreeable for their teachers. 





I am to succeed in producing pupils 
who can think for themselves, who 
are democratic, liberty loving people, 
who wish to protect, defend and im- 
prove their country, I must teach 
them not alone by words but by illus- 
tration and example. I must work 
out with them democratic ways of 
conducting class recitations and class- 
room procedures. We shall make 
mistakes, yes. But all types of gov- 
ernments make mistakes. The pupils 
will be learning about those mistakes 
and how to correct and avoid them. 

Do you want me to produce citi- 
zens able to live under a democratic 
government, citizens who can weigh 
propaganda and think for them- 
selves? If you believe in democracy 
let your school system be democratic. 
Practice what you preach. We teach- 
ers are sick of hypocrisy! 

Let your teachers work with you 
in determining school policies. If you 
disagree with the policies that are 
developed together, give the teachers 
your honest and sincere reasons. You 
will find that they are reasonable. 
They do not want to do harm to the 
school system or to you. You will 
win their respect and loyalty if you 
will treat them as fellow workers and 
not as subjects. If you are willing to 
abide by and have faith in their rea- 
soning, you will find that they will 
respect and have faith in yours. 

In teachers’ meetings let your 
teachers do at least half the talking. 


Time yourself, if you must, but do it. 
You will find that you have been 
doing most of the talking in the 
meetings and that the teachers, with 
poker faces, have been quietly pre- 
tending interest. Is that what you 
want: 

If thege is no response for a 
short while, do not be afraid of si- 
lence. A little quiet meditation before 
a response is to be cultivated and 
desired. Then, after all the business 
has been taken care of, adjourn. If 
the meeting has only taken five or 
ten minutes, dismiss it when the 
business is over for the teachers have 
many other things to do. Should 
there be a little amusement and fel- 
lowship? Yes, but too much is worse 
than none at all. 

Let your meetings be truly demo- 
cratic. You are chairman of a town 
meeting; you are not the spokesman 
of the occasion. Keep your poise and 
dignity but be democratic. Encour- 
age your teachers to use democratic 
methods in dealing with classroom 
situations. 

Second, Mr. Administrator, we 
teachers welcome constructive crit- 
icism. We realize the value of help- 
ful suggestions and know that there 
are mistakes made that we cannot see 
as quickly as an onlooker. You are 
welcome, any time, to come quietly 
into our classrooms. We should like 
to talk over your impressions after 
each visit. We want to improve and 
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W gamble WITH THEIR HEALTH AT SCHOOL? 


inadequate heating and ventilating 
equipment are present in your schools, 
why not call our experts in for a sur- 
vey? Phone or write the nearest Ameri- 
can Blower branch office today. 


Sneezers attend class in the best of 
schools . . . But the sneezers and 
coughers are far fewer when the class- 
rooms are properly heated and venti- 
lated! If the hazards of obsolete or 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 


6008 Russell St. Detroit, Mich. © Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp. © in Canada: Canadian Sirecce Ce., Ltd. 





MINIMIZE COUGHS AND COLDS 





Nesbitt Heating and Ventilating Units (as 
shown above) syncretize air stream and 
room temperatures, keep schoolrooms 
Weld MelileMeeluticlaicl slim liullilchicmsclileliilelily 
often responsible for coughs and colds. 





American Blower complete Central Heating 
and Ventilating Systems are providing ideal, 
uniform heating and ventilating in hun 
dreds of modern schools . . . contributing 
to the good health and happiness of 
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will improve under kind, construc- 
tive criticism. 

But please do not disrupt my class 
by coming in three or four times a 
day with announcements and mes- 
sages. Just come in quietly and stay 
for at least three-fourths of a recita- 
tion. You cannot know what I am 
doing in a five or ten minute visit. 
1 cannot respect that kind of a visit. 
Let your teacher be supreme in the 
classroom. Announcements and mes- 
sages have a place, but can they not 
be distributed during an activity pe- 
riod or before or after school? Is it 
not your duty to see that the class- 
room teaching goes on uninter- 
rupted? Exceptions should be made 
but be sure they really are exceptions. 

After all, schools are organized to 
teach pupils and not just to be ad 
ministered; your position is some- 
what outside the teaching process. It 
is a necessary position but it should 
help rather than hinder the teaching 


process that takes place in the class- 
rooms. Think on these things and 
govern yourself accordingly. 

Third, you have certain methods of 
teaching that you think are good. I 
have others that I feel are just as 
good, if not better. There is no all- 
supreme method of teaching. No 
two teachers use the same method in 
exactly the same way. Each teacher 
must find for himself the most suc- 
cessful method and develop it. We 
must grow and develop continually; 
we do this by watching and reading 
about other teaching methods, by 
trying out new and varied teaching 
methods in our own classroom, by 
real and vicarious experiences. 

You can help me by arranging my 
schedule so that I can observe other 
teachers and read about other teach- 
ing methods but do not expect me to 
teach exactly like any other teacher 
in the system. You could not do it 
yourself. Help me to become the best 





When Showing Films 


ALEX JARDINE 


Evansville Public Schools, Evansville, Ind. 


pipe PREVENT damage to visual 
education films by operators, vis- 
ual education authorities of the 
schools at Evansville, Ind., have set 
forth the following rules for the use 
of films: 

“1. If you do not operate a projec- 
tor frequently, call for assistance from 
someone who does. 

“2. If you teach in high school and 
do not run a machine frequently, 
then by all means get a pupil opera- 
tor. So far in our school system not 
a single film damaged has been dam- 
aged by pupil operators. 

“3. A film cannot be damaged if 
the machine is properly threaded. 
When a film stops running, the ma- 
chine should be carefully checked as 
to threading. Do not hold the clutch 
in position to make the film run. 
Invariably holding the clutch will re- 
sult in film damage. In some in- 
stances whole reels of films have been 
damaged and the teachers who last 
operated the film disclaim any 
knowledge of the injury. If you 
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damage a film, put a note in the can 
to that effect. If the damage is slight 
we can repair the film. 

“4. If the machine stops running 
then be sure to turn off the projector 
lamp while rethreading. Failure to 
do this may result in a burned or a 
blistered film. 

“5. Let the motor run for a few 
minutes after the projector lamp has 
been turned off. This tends to 
lengthen the life of the lamp. 

“6. For the sake of those who may 
wish to use the film after you, will 
you please be careful when showing 
films?” 

Until the last few weeks little film 
was damaged in the Evansville 
schools. Then, within a three week 
period, ten films were damaged seri- 
ously in school showings, at least 
four of which were damaged by the 
same operator. Evansville’s film li- 
brary wishes to encourage a maxi- 
mum use of all facilities, but unless 
films are handled carefully the library 
will be rapidly depleted. 


teacher that I can become, help me 
to develop my own strong points, but 
do not try to make me a walking 
replica of yourself or any other 
teacher, for (I warn you) you will 
fail. I respect your ways of teaching. 
In all fairness, you should see my 
strong points as well as my weak 
ones and respect my ways of teach- 
ing. 

Fourth, Mr. Administrator, I 
should enjoy visiting one of your 
classes. I should like to talk over the 
whys and wherefores of some of the 
things you do in your classes. I have 
heard it expressed that an adminis- 
trator of a school need not be a good 
teacher, but I feel that, in order to 
see and understand the problems of 
his teachers, he should be a fair 
teacher. 

Fifth, Mr. Administrator, I should 
like to have each child in my class- 
room during the entire _ period. 
Please, can’t administrative assistance 
take place during study or activity 
periods? Must some of my pupils 
sit in the office to answer the phone 
or run an errand when they are sup- 
posed to be in my classroom? I am 
responsible for the success or failure 
of each of my pupils and they will not 
learn much sitting in the office wait- 
ing for the phone to ring. 

If you must have someone out of 
a classroom, why not take them out 
of study periods or out of your own 
classroom? Would that not be fairer 
to me? Of course, there are excep- 
tions and any teacher is willing for 
exceptions to occur. 

Please, do not think me disrespect- 
ful of authority; I realize that I am 
doing an unheard of thing. I am 
willing to follow but do not try to 
drive me forward (or backward) 
without giving me time, first, to 
think things through carefully. 

I am not a pupil. I am a trained 
teacher with experience and a certain 
degree of success. A teacher to be 
a success must not feel inferior. His 
feeling of balance and poise cannot 
be overturned without a correspond- 
ing drop of his success. 

Praise will achieve much more 
than censure. Examples and illustra- 
tions are more forceful than words. 
If I know that you have faith in me 
and trust my judgment, I am more 
willing to follow yours. 
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An excellent speaker, discussing an interesting subject ... yet 
many students in the auditorium are restless, inattentive! They 
may be bright and anxious to learn, but the fact is... 





... they simply cannot hear the speaker clearly. Faulty acoustics 
distort his voice and interfere with hearing. Such conditions 
are easily corrected at low cost by the... 





...Johns-Manville Acoustical-Engineering Service. Using scien- 
tifically designed methods and materials, J-M Engineers have 
improved hearing conditions in hundreds of schools, such as... 





... School No. 82, Indianapolis, Ind. This auditorium is free of 
confusing echoes and “dead spots’... every seat is “front row.” 
For details on J-M Acoustical Service, read next column... 
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Why let 


NOISE 


Reduce Your Students’ 
Learning Power? 





Today, no pupil in your school need be 
handicapped by poor hearing conditions. 
Using J-M Sound-Control Materials and 
Methods, J-M Acoustical Engineers can 
treat any schoolroom effectively, at small 
cost ... provide the correct acoustics that 
help students hear more easily, learn faster 
and study better. If one or more of the 
rooms listed below presents a noise prob- 
lem in your school, or if you are planning 
new buildings, you’ll be interested in read- 
ing ““Sound-Control for Schools and Uni- 
versities.’””’ Let us send you a free copy 
and details on the benefits of proper acous- 
tical conditions as applied by J-M Engi- 
neers. Write Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


AUDITORIUMS 


Under average acoustical conditions, many pupils 
in the audience frequently miss important parts of 
lectures and programs. J-M Acoustical Treatment 
distributes sound uniformly throughout the room 
...lets every listener hear easily and clearly. And, 
J-M Sound-Control Materials meet every architec- 
tural requirement .. . every decorative idea. 


CLASSROOMS 


Proper acoustical treatment, as applied by J-M 
Engineers, saves strain on teachers’ nerves and 


voices . . . provides quiet that results in better con- 
centration on the pupil's part . . . reduces fatigue. 
CORRIDORS 


The noise of shuffling feet, slamming doors and 
talking is effectively blotted up by J-M Sound- 
Absorbing Materials. Such annoyances are kept out 
of adjacent classrooms, study halls, auditoriums, 
etc.—do not disturb work. 


GYMNASIUMS AND NATATORIUMS 


Class instructions are more easily heard, shouts of 
students deadened and annoying echoes eliminated 
when J-M Acoustical Treatment is applied in these 
locations. And the treatment is permanent, because 
J-M Sound-Control Materials are highly resistant 
to impact and moisture. 


MUSIC ROOMS 


J-M Sound-Control Materials and the J-M System 
of Sound Isolation, applied in these rooms, mini- 
mize the transmission of sounds and vibrations to 
classrooms and study halls. 


VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS 


Typewriter and ‘‘shop’’ rooms are easier to work in 
when quieted with J-M Sound-Absorbing Materials. 
J-M Sound-Isolation Methods prevent noises from 
becoming a nuisance in other parts of the building. 


CAFETERIAS 


Usually one of the noisiest spots in the school, the 
cafeteria can be made pleasanter and more restful 
with J-M quieting treatment. J-M Sanacoustic is 
ideal in such rooms because of its high sound- 
absorbing efficiency and complete sanitation. 


Wi Johns-Manville 


SOUND-CONTROL MATERIALS 
AND ACOUSTICAL-ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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Tenure 1n 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


ee joined the growing 
company of commonwealths 
having state-wide teachers’ tenure 
laws upon the passage of Act 58 of 
1936, which became effective on July 
28 of that year. This act provided 
for a probationary period of three 
years and “blanketed in” all teachers 
who had served in any one parish 
for three consecutive years and were 
still in the employ of the same parish 
on its effective date. 

The language was unmistakable: 
“All teachers presently in the employ 
of any parish school board who hold 
proper certificates and who have 
served satisfactorily as teachers in 
that parish for more than three con- 
secutive years shall be, and are hereby 
declared to be, regular and perma- 
nent teachers in the employ of the 
school board of that parish.” 

The courts of the state have con- 
sistently interpreted the clause quoted 
above to mean exactly what it says; 
a recent decision adds a refinement 
by holding that the probationary pe- 
riod of three consecutive years may 
be partly prospective and partly retro- 
active from the date when the act 
went into effect. Thus a teacher who 
had been employed in Union Parish 
through the school years 1934-35 and 
1935-36, prior to the passage of the 
act, and continued for a third con- 
secutive year (1936-37) after its 
passage, was entitled to reemploy- 
ment as a permanent teacher in view 
of the fact that the school board took 
no steps to terminate her service until 
after it aggregated more than three 
consecutive years.’ 

The opinion of the court expresses 
understanding of the aims of the 
tenure legislation: “The teacher ten- 
ure act was designed to accomplish a 
laudable purpose. If sanely and im- 
partially administered, the beneficent 
results inevitably to follow will vin- 

‘Andrews v. Union Parish School Board, 


(La. App.), 184 So. 574 (1938); affirmed, 
184 So. 552 (1938). 
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One State 


dicate the persistent efforts of its 
champions in procuring its adoption. 
It was intended, inter alia, to protect 
the worthy instructors of the youth 
of a parish from enforced yielding 
to the political preferences of those 
theretofore having the power to grant 
or withhold employment to them. 


After further elaborating its con- 
ception of the purpose of the act, the 
court proceeds to declare that such a 
law is properly to be construed lib- 
erally in favor of the teachers, who 
were obviously intended to be its 
immediate beneficiaries. 

In a companion case brought by a 
teacher who had taught in Union 
Parish for twelve consecutive years, 
through 1936-37, the issue was sim- 
pler. Clearly this teacher had the 
necessary three consecutive years of 
probationary service, whether counted 
wholly prior to the passage of the 
tenure act or partly before and partly 
after that date, and after peremptory 
dismissal she was entitled to rein- 
statement with back pay.” 

Similarly in an earlier case a 
teacher in Vernon Parish who had 
been employed continuously by that 
parish since the beginning of the 
school year 1933-34 and had been 
reemployed twelve days before the 
effective date of the tenure act in 
1936 had acquired permanent status 
and could not be denied reemploy- 
ment for 1937-38 without proof of 
specific charges at a hearing as pre- 
scribed in the law.* 

Teachers who rely upon three years 
of service prior to July 28, 1936, must 
show that such service was consecu- 
tive and immediately prior to that 
date. Thus a teacher in Vernon Parish 
for eighteen consecutive years prior 
to 1933, who was not employed for 
two years from 1933 to 1935, but was 


*Read v. Union Parish School Board, (La. 
App.), 185 So. 67 (1938). 

"State ex rel. Temple v. Vernon Parish 
School Board (Peace, Intervener), (La. App.), 
178 So. 176 (1938). 


reemployed for the year 1935-36 and 
after, must count his probationary 
service from the date of his reem- 
ployment in 1935 and could not 
attain permanent status in 1937.* 
Likewise, a person teaching in Red 
River Parish continuously from 1914 
to 1935, not employed for the year 
1935-36 but reengaged for 1936-37, 
could not claim permanent status 
in 1937.° 

“No permanent teacher shall be 
removed from office,” says the tenure 
act, “except upon written and signed 
charges of wilful neglect of duty or 
of incompetency or dishonesty, and 
then only if found guilty after a 
hearing by the school board of that 
sss 

In Jefferson Parish a woman 
teacher who had completed her ninth 
year of consecutive service was denied 
reemployment in July 1937 solely be- 
cause she had recently married, and 
the school board had a rule to the 
effect that marriage would automat- 
ically terminate the services of a 
female teacher. She asked for rein- 
statement at the beginning of the 
school year in September and, upon 
being refused, appealed to the state 
superintendent of education, who 
wrote to the parish school board in 
February that marriage was not a 
lawful cause for the dismissal of a 
permanent teacher. Finally she filed 
suit for reinstatement in March, eight 
months after her discharge. At the 
conclusion of the case in the follow- 
ing October, she was ordered rein- 
stated with full salary of $1170 (as 
provided in the salary schedule for 
the tenth year of service) for the 
year 1937-38, and with salary at the 
same rate for each succeeding month 
until reinstated.® 

The lapse of eight months between 
her dismissal and the filing of the 


“State ex rel. Chaney v. Vernon Parish 
School Board (Peace, Intervener), (La. App.), 
179 So. 320 (1938). 

"State ex rel. Kennington v. Red River Par- 
ish School Board, (La. App.), 185 So. 490 
(1938). 

*State ex rel. Kundert v. Jefferson Parish 
School Board. 191 La. 102, 184 So. 555 (1938). 
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e4 TURN DREAMS INTO REALITIES 


Children of all ages interpret life in pictures. Thus, when school courses 
are supplemented with Balopticon projected pictures they can see and 
study, you meet them on a common ground. Even the most difficult 
subjects will be easier for them to comprehend. 

B&L Balopticons are ideally adapted for classroom work. B&L Bal- 
opticons are not only precision optical instruments; they are so simple 
in design that the least experienced use them easily; so ruggedly con- 
structed that a lifetime of useful service under the most difficult con- 
ditions is assured. Models are available for handling all types of pro- 
jection material. Write for catalog and complete information. Bausch 


& Lomb Optical Co., 689 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Above, Model B Balopticon for 
lantern slide projection. 
Below, Model BDT, the same 


as model B but with a con- 
venient tilting base. 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH & LOMB 
GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION «© «8 = += 28» «© «© © «2 
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suit, said the court, was not ascribable 
to her negligence but rather to the 
unlawful resistance of the school 
board to her rightful claim. This 
sharply distinguished the case from 
certain earlier cases of married 
women teachers whose delay in as- 
serting their rights was held to con- 
stitute daches, barring their suits. 

In one of these cases the teacher, 
having married during the summer 
vacation, mailed her resignation to 
the school board, believing that she 
had no other recourse. About a year 
later, having become informed of her 
rights as a permanent teacher, she 
sued for reinstatement. The court, 
passing the question of the resigna- 
tion, denied the claim on the ground 
of laches; a companion case was sim- 
ilarly terminated.’ 

Undue delay was also the ground 
on which the court chose to base its 


decision defeating the claim of a 
teacher who had taught eighteen 
years in Evangeline Parish up to 
June 1936 but was not thereafter 
reemployed. 

Then, more than two years later, 
in July 1938, she sued for rein- 
statement with back salary for two 
years. Avoiding the question of 
whether or not she became a perma- 
nent teacher on July 28, 1936 (effec- 
tive date of the tenure act), the court 
disposed of the case by holding that 
since the record showed no reason 
for a delay of two years before insti- 
tuting the suit, the claim was barred 
by laches on the part of the com- 
plainant.° 


‘State ex rel. Calamari v. Orleans Parish 
School Board, 189 La. 488, 179 So. 830 
(1938); State ex rel. McMurray v. School 
30oard, 189 La. 502, 179 So. 834 (1938). 

“Fontenot v. Evangeline Parish School Board, 
(La. App.), 185 So. 104 (1938). 








Calling All Custodians 


OW is the time for everyone 
who is interested in the eco- 


nomical operation and maintenance 
of school buildings, large or small, to 
prepare himself through a course of 
study and training, i.e. if he wants 
to qualify as a custodian-engineer. 

To take care of modern installa- 
tions of delicately adjusted equip- 
ment, such as temperature, ventila- 
tion and illumination controls, radio, 
telephone and projection equipment, 
and various recording devices, the 
custodian must be a trained engineer. 
Only trained men can expect to be 
retained in such positions. 

We are living in an age of special- 
ization. Continual study is necessary 
for anyone who has a desire to im- 
prove his position. So many well- 
trained graduates are now being 
turned out of the technical and voca- 
tional schools each year that the un 
trained person is likely to be dis- 
placed by one who is better trained. 
The superintendent is going to ap 
preciate, too, the services of a cus- 
todian who is sufficiently interested 
in his work to sacrifice his own time 
and money to study job requirements. 
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Improvements in public building 
conditions through the presence of 
trained custodians have been recog- 
nized in Minneapolis, Denver and 
Los Angeles, among other points. 
Further facilities for such training 
schools will, in consequence, be in 
demand. 

The Minneapolis training school 
for custodian-engineers was organ- 
ized twenty years ago for the purpose 
of preparing men already in service 
to qualify for the operation of heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment under 
a ruling of the Minnesota State De- 
partment of Boiler Inspection. Since 
that time, several states have organ- 
ized custodian-engineer __ training 
schools. Colorado State College of 
Education at Greeley is entering its 
fifteenth year. Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ College at Pittsburg has more 
than ten years’ experience in cus- 
todian training. Then there are 
courses at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, the University of California and 
the State University of Iowa. In sev- 
eral other commonwealths, such 
training is offered by state depart- 
ments of vocational education, and 


many training courses are governed 
by city custodian associations. 

In many of the schools offering 
such courses, at least one instructor 
is a graduate of the engineering de- 
partment of a university. Other in- 
structors are specially qualified for 
their work. The training given to 
custodian-engineers in Minneapolis is 
one of the most complete. The work 
is organized in two sections: one for 
custodians who have not attended 
the school in previous years and an- 
other dealing with more complicated 
phases of the work. 

At the Colorado State College of 
Education, the work consists of lec- 
tures, discussions, a question hour, 
demonstrations, principles of efficient 
firing methods and combustion. Spe- 
cial lecturers are usually obtained to 
deal with problems of ventilation, 
sanitation, illumination and electrical 
maintenance, in addition to the regu- 
lar classes. Entertainment features in- 
clude swimming, softball, picnics and 
motion pictures. This makes the 
week a fine combination of interest- 
ing work and relaxation. 

This type of course is the most 
common form of organized training 
being given to custodian-engineers. 
R. G. Dempsey, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds at Greeley, 
Colo., reports that the college has 
had an enrollment of as many as 
75 custodian-engineers. 

It has been indicated by a pro- 
fessor of vocational guidance that as 
many as 80 per cent of the nation’s 
workers are dissatisfied with the 
work they are doing. This may be 
attributed to lack of attention to the 
requirements of the vocation. Un- 
der such conditions, is it any wonder 
that inefficiencies exist? 

It is up to every custodian-engineer 
to acquire every professional qualifi- 
cation and, if possible, attend each 
year some custodian training school, 
as an aid in keeping in touch with 
new developments. School plants 
will be made to yield a maximum of 
service as the result of training. 

Is there any question of the im- 
portance of such a function when it 
has been estimated that one-half of 
the interest paid out on the extra 
investment incurred by improper 
maintenance of public buildings 
would be more than sufficient to pay 
all costs of proper maintenance? 
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THE ALL PURPOSE e ECONOMICAL e POPULAR PRICED 


COLUMBIA DUPLICATOR 


So moderate in price that one can be put in every school department! Even 
those schools which were hitherto unable to buy a duplicator because of 








COLUMBIA 
SUPPLIES 


For Duplicators 
of All Types 

Special Columbia Gela- 
tine Rolls, with patented 
*“*condition indicator” 
that always indicates 
degree of moisture in 
the roll and assures 
longest life, greatest ser- 
vice, cleanest copies. 
Gelatine Trays, with 
Hectograph Ink and 
Sponge. 
~ Ae Refill Com- 
position. 
Carbon Papers for gela- 
tine and direct process 
duplicators, Hectograph 
Typewriter Ribbons, 
Writing Inks and 
Pencils. 
Duplicating Inks for 
stencil duplicators. 
**Hecto” Hand Cleaner. 


Ask Your Dealer 











the price obstacle may now enjoy the countless 
advantages which this popular-priced machine offers. 
Portable — teachers can easily take it home to 
prepare school work. 

The Columbia Duplicator combines many of the 
advantages of the gelatine process plus a number of 
unique and exclusive features. It is a modern, im- 
proved machine to meet the present day need for utmost 
simplicity and economy. Using the selfsame medium 
as the most expensive machines but at an absolute 
minimum of cost, the Columbia Duplicator produces 
up to 100 beautifully clean copies of an original 
prepared with hectograph carbon paper, typewriter 
ribbon, writing ink or pencil. 


The Columbia Duplicator is made by one of the best 
known firms in the industry—and backed by over thirty 
years of experience! Write for full particulars or phone the 
Columbia office or dealer nearest you. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 





WITH 
GELATINE 
ROLL 








Note These 


OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


No gelatine films to 
change. 

Equipped with the 
patented, all-season 
Columbia Gelatine 
Roll. 

A turn of the handle 
provides a new printing 
surface. 

New, improved locking 
device allows fine adjust- 
ments. 

Printing surface, 834 x 
14 inches. 





COLUMBIA 


GELATINE ROLLS & HECTOGRAPH CARBON PAPERS 
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Plumbing Free From Pollution 


ITY water departments supply 
pure water through their mains 
to the various buildings served by 
their piping distribution system. 
Whether this water reaches the ulti- 
mate consumer in a pure condition 
frequently depends on whether or 
not the piping and plumbing fixtures 
in the various individual buildings 
are of proper design and installation. 
The two principal factors that may 
cause water pollution within the 
pipes of a building, before that water 
reaches the consumer, are the pres- 
ence of “cross-connections” and the 
possibility of backsiphonage, or back- 
flow from improperly designed or in- 
stalled plumbing fixtures. 
Cross-connections and backsiphon- 
age have been intensively studied by 
hydraulic and 
plumbers and public health officials 
during the last few years. The result 
is that the problems involved in 
water pollution by cross-connections 


sanitary engineers, 


and backsiphonage are now thor- 
oughly understood. Methods of pre- 
venting the possibility of water 
pollution from these causes are like- 
wise understood. It is now vitally 
necessary to apply this knowledge, 
especially in public buildings. 

Although it is not necessary to go 
into any great detail regarding what 
cross-connections are and what is 
meant by backsiphonage, a reempha- 
sis of a few fundamental principles 
will not be out of place. A cross- 
connection refers to any situation in 
the water supply piping where a 
direct connection is made with an 
impure water source or a sewage 
waste pipe. Wherever such a direct 
connection exists, even if numerous 
valves separate the pure water from 
the impure water or the sewage, the 
possibility that the pure water may 
get polluted always exists. Reliance 
can never be placed upon an ordinary 
valve or check valve. 

Examples of serious direct cross- 
connection sometimes found in school 
buildings are the following: Build- 
ing custodians and others not infre- 
quently have connections made from 
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Director, Institute of Hydraulic 
Research, Iowa City, Iowa 


a water pipe to a sewer for purposes 
of flushing to prevent clogging. Such 
a connection is most dangerous and 
should never under any circum- 
stances be made. Where swimming 
pools exist, various cross-connections 
may be present between the piping 
that circulates the pool water and 
the pure city water. The water to a 
pool should be supplied through a 
pipe discharging above the top of 
the pool, or through some other type 
of broken connection. Direct con- 
nections are made to urinals and 
toilet bowls, thus presenting  ex- 
tremely dangerous conditions. 

The question immediately arises 
as to how pollution can enter a water 
pipe when that pipe is under pres- 
sure. Under ordinary conditions the 





STOP VALVE IN : 
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Fig. 1 — How backsiphonage can 
occur from a clogged toilet bowl 
with an unprotected flush valve. 





presence of any opening, even of one 
normally discharging into a source 
of pollution, would allow water to 
flow from the pure water pipe out, 
instead of the polluted water back 
into the pipe. The answer is that in 
so much as a positive pressure does 
not at all times exist in water pipes, 
this line of defense is undependable. 
Valve closing, pipe breakage, un- 
usually heavy water usage, as during 
fires, and many other conditions fre- 
quently cause the water pressure to 
drop to zero atmospheric pressure, 
or even below. This condition cre- 
ates a partial vacuum in the pipes. 
If any point in the piping system is 
connected to or submerged in_pol- 
luted water, this results in a sucking 
back of the polluted water into the 
water pipes. What should be pure 
water in a clean pipe then becomes 
highly dangerous. This is what is 
referred to as “backsiphonage.” 

The places in a water piping sys- 
tem where backsiphonage is most 
likely to occur are at various plumb- 
ing fixtures, tanks or other water- 
using apparatus that have, or may 
have, the water supply inlets sub- 
merged in polluted water or in 
sewage. Any open tank is likely to 
be so polluted. 

Fixtures common in schools which 
may permit backsiphonage are flush- 
valve closet bowls, toilet tanks, sinks 
and tanks in laboratories; also, aspi- 
rator connections. In figure 1 is 
shown how backsiphonage can occur 
from a clogged toilet bowl fitted 
with an ordinary unprotected flush 
valve. Siphonage may also occur 
from such bowls even if they are not 
flooded if the vacuum in the water 
pipes is high and if the rim openings 
on the bowl are small, partially 
buried or otherwise stopped up. 

For example, in a school in Mis- 
souri the children suffered at various 
intervals from mild attacks of gastro- 
intestinal disturbances. The water 
was finally suspected and various 
bacteriologic tests were made. It was 
found that although the city water 
showed no pollution, the water ob- 
tained from drinking fountains in 
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REPLACEMENT COST ENDED 


when you install C PBorunbuii 


WHALE-BONE-ITE CLOSET SEATS 


Blears not a mere promise Mr. Superintendent—it’s Bruns- 
wick’s guarantee. Engineered for tough service, Whale-Bone- 
Ite seats actually defy wear and abuse. Acclaimed the perfect seat 
for schools for more than 25 years, Whale-Bone-Ite seats are 
standard equipment in the nation’s biggest school centers. 


Right now—when you're planning summer renovations, when 
you see how ordinary closet seats fail in school service—is the 
time to investigate Whale-Bone-Ite Seats. The school board will 
thank you no end. 


UTMOST SANITATION—A WHALE-BONE-ITE FEATURE 


W hale-Bone-Ite, an exclusive Brunswick composition, combined 
with Brunswick’s skill in design and wood craftsmanship results 
in this closet seat of unmatched strength, sanitation, and attractive 
appearance. Its heavy cast bronze hinge and laminated core are 
covered with Whale-Bone-Ite and moulded in a single operation. 
This forms a solidified unit of permanent rigidity—wholly im- 
pervious to moisture—with no crevices or hollows where dirt and 
germs can hide. A cloth dampened with alcohol is all that’s 
needed to clean and disinfect the smooth diamond-hard Whale- 
Bone-Ite surface. It can be disinfected repeatedly without harm 
to its beautiful finish. 


NO WHALE-BONE-ITE SEAT HAS EVER WORN OUT 


Get the facts on Whale-Bone-Ite seats today! It’s actually costing 
you money not to have them because of the 
savings they make in your maintenance budget. 
Consult your Plumbing Contractor—or write 
for literature and prices. No obligation. 





HINGE CONSTRUCTION IN CLOSED BACK 
SEATS (A) Heavy bronze corrugated hinge plate and 
post lugs in one piece embedded in laminated core of 
seat. (B) Bronze post bearing an integral part of hinge 
plate. (C) Heavy bronze post insert and check lug. (D) 
Covering of Whale-Bone-Ite over hinge plate, posts, in- 
serts and seat—one solidified unit. 





MADE IN ALL TYPES Whale-Bone-Ite Seats are 
available for every type of bowl—with closed front, 


open front, open front and back. In rich, permanent 


ebony and mahogany finishes. Illustrated is No. 23-968, 
open front, for regular bowl. 










PERMANENT—SANITARY—ATTRACTIVE 
Whale-Bone-Ite Seats are giving no end of satisfaction 
in school service everywhere—as shown in these typical 
installations. 
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623 South Wabash Avenue, 
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Fig. 2— A cross-section view of a 
toilet bowl equipped with a flush 
valve which has a vacuum-breaker 
between the bowl and the valve. 


the school did show pollution. A 
thorough examination of the piping 
did not reveal any direct cross-con 
nections. The toilets were of the tank 
style. 

Questioning of the janitor revealed 
that he always shut off the water to 
the building every evening in order 
that a pipe breakage would not re- 
sult in flooding the building. Now 
this shutting off of the water pres 
sure and the slow draining of the 
pipes through some leaky valve at a 
fixture in the basement produced a 
vacuum that sucked the water out 
of the closet tanks and into the pure 
water pipes. Tests indicated that the 
water in the closet tanks was capable 
of producing intestinal disturbances. 

Vacuums in water pipes of build 
ings are not caused solely by shutting 
off the water pressure, as was the 
case in the foregoing example. The 
most common cause of vacuum for 
mation is the use of large quantities 
f water on the lower floors of build 
ings where the pipes are undersized 
or reduced in size owing to corro- 
sion or to lime deposition. The flow 
of water through undersized pipes 
causes a drop in pressure; it can 
readily fall so low that vacuums are 
created on the floors above. 
under- 
sized pipes and improperly laid out 


Investigations reveal that 


piping systems are unquestionably 
the most common cause of vacuum 
formation in water pipes. It is safe 
to say that 90 per cent of all vacuum 
formation (and thus 90 per cent of 
all the backsiphonage hazards) is due 
to undersized and improperly de- 
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Fig. 4— An improperly designed 
fountain in which the pure water 
connection leading to the bubbler 
passes through the water standing 
in the drain, a dangerous setup. 


signed or installed water piping sys- 
tems. 

Although proper design of the pip- 
ing system will do much to eliminate 
the possibility of backsiphonage and 
resultant water pollution, the com- 
plete prevention of vacuum forma- 
tion is impossible because of various 
unforeseen contingencies. Therefore, 
to secure complete protection it is 
necessary to eliminate submerged-in- 
let fixtures or to protect every such 


fixture with a backflow preventer, 


usually called a vacuum-breaker. In 
figure 2 is shown a cross-section view 
of a toilet bowl equipped with a flush 
valve which has a vacuum-breaker 
installed between the top of the bowl 
and the flush valve. Vacuum-break- 
ers for closet tank, float-operated 
valves and for other types of sub- 
merged-inlet fixtures are also avail- 
able and may be purchased through 
any reputable plumbing contractor. 
Vacuum-breakers must always be in- 
stalled on the discharge and not on 
the supply side of all control valves 
leading to submerged-inlet fixtures. 

In school laboratories many dan- 
gerous types of submerged-inlet fix- 










Fig. 3 — Bacteria from a labora- 
tory may enter a water supply 
through a submerged hose that is 
attached to the sink faucet. 


tures may exist. Various sinks and 
tanks may have water inlets below 
the top of the fixtures. Recently at 
Michigan State College a disastrous 
epidemic of undulant fever occurred 
with a total of 40 cases and one death. 
As reported by medical and engi 
neering investigators, the bacteria 
causing this rare disease entered the 
water supply through a submerged 
hose attached to a sink faucet in the 
basement of the bacteriology labora 
tory of the college (such as shown in 
figure 3). 

The sink was used to wash con 
taminated glassware, and a rubber 
hose was used in the washing process. 
This hose was at times submerged in 
the bacteria-infected water standing 
in the sink. Sanitary engineers from 
the health department tested the 
water supply system and found that 
when a number of taps in various 
parts of the building were opened a 
vacuum occurred at the laboratory 
sink faucet, which was capable of 
sucking into the pipe any pollution 
through the submerged hose inlet. 
Tests made with a_ green-colored 
liquid indicated that, after the color- 
ing was sucked into the pipes, it re- 
appeared at every faucet in the build- 
ing, including the drinking fountains 
used by students. 

Another type of apparatus used in 
school laboratories that may produce 
submerged inlets is the water-oper- 
ated aspirator. The ends of hose 
connected to such an aspirator may 
be allowed to lie in polluted or poi- 
sonous liquids; these liquids, if a 
vacuum occurred, could be sucked 
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oh the yeah 


M™ who know school service, 


whether educators, architects, or 
engineers, think in terms of the years 
come when designing new schools. 
hey realize that even modest savings 
ecome very important when consid- 


red in terms of years. 


| That is why Watrous Flush Valves 


tre being selected for so many of the 
tchools now being built or modernized. 
The men who are responsible for the 
esign and operation of these new 


schools are convinced that Watrous 
Flush Valves eliminate needless waste 
of water and that they reduce mainte- 
nance costs over the years. 


You want that new or modernized 
school to be the last word in perfection 
of detail—built for the years to come 
and built to attain the very highest 
degree of both plant and educational 
efficiency. You will find that Watrous 
Flush Valves measure up to this stand- 
ard. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., 1239 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


i WATROUS FLUSH VALVES REDUCE MAINTENANCE COSTS 


4 16 Come 


® It costs money to have to check 
Bp on fixtures, so Watrous Flush 
Valves have been designed to reduce 
hhaintenance needs. That is where 
the patented self-cleansing by-pass 
Gomes in. 

The length of flush on any valve 
f controlled by a small stream of 
Water which flows through the by- 
ass. If this by-pass gradually clogs 
Bp because of hard water, scale or 
Silt, the flushing time is prolonged 
ind water is wasted. This necessi- 
\ ; disassembly of the valve for 
fleaning. The Watrous patented Self- 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Cleansing By-pass protects against 
this danger. 

The cut-away view above shows a 
Watrous diaphragm valve in flushing 
position with the arrows indicating 
the direction of flow. Note the little 
plunger in the by-pass orifice. This 
is the patented, self-cleansing feature. 
Every time the valve is operated 
this plunger cleans the orifice, pro- 
tecting against clogging with sand 
or scale and keeping the valve oper- 
ating at maximum efficiency. The 
same features are incorporated in the 
Watrous Imperial piston type valve. 


Grade and High School, Andes, New York—Watrous Equipped 
Architect, H. O. Fullerton — Plbg. Contr., Noll & Stearns 


WATROUS FLUSH VALVES ELIMINATE 
NEEDLESS WASTE OF WATER— 


@ Exhaustive tests have shown that a 
Watrous Flush Valve adjusted to meet 
the exact requirements of a toilet fix- 
ture right on the job, frequently makes 
it possible to reduce the water con- 
sumption one or two gallons for each 
flushing of the fixture. In many instan- 
ces this represents an actual saving of 
more than a dollar a year per fixture. 
In other words, Watrous Flush Valves 
actually pay for themselves in the 
water they save. 

This Watrous Water Saver Adjust- 
ment is exceedingly simple. Just re- 
move a cap at the top of the valve, 
take a screw driver and turn the adjust- 
ment screw and the flushing time can 
be lengthened or shortened as desired, 
without even shutting off the water or 
disturbing any connection. Watrous is 
the only make of flush valve offering 
BOTH diaphragm and piston type flush 
valves that are ADJUSTABLE from the 
outside without disassembling the 
valve. 


IMPERIAL VACUUM BREAKER 


The Watrous Diaphragm Flush Valve 
shown above is equipped with an Im- 
perial Vacuum Breaker which provides 
positive protection against back 
syphonage. The use of vacuum break- 
ers is recommended as a safety mea- 
sure by many authorities. Imperial 
Vacuum Breakers can also be applied 


to old installations of any make flush 
valve. 


IN THE WATER THEY SAVE 








back into the water pipes. If an 
aspirator is to be so connected that a 
fairly permanent submerged inlet 
may result, a vacuum-breaker should 
be installed between the water-con- 
trol valve and the aspirator itself. 
Temporary hose connections should 
not be allowed to remain connected 
to the aspirator when not in use. 

A fixture that should receive con- 
siderable attention from school au- 
thorities is the drinking fountain. 
Some of the older fountains have 
dangerous cross-connections. In fig- 
ure 4 is shown the cross-section view 
fountain in which the pure 
water connection leading to the bub- 
bler passes through the water stand- 
ing in the drain. An examination of 
one such fountain disclosed the fact 
that the water connection had a leak 
at the elbow where it was submerged 
in the drain water. Not only would 
a vacuum in the water pipes cause 
the drain water to be siphoned back 
into the water pipes through this 
leak but it would cause the drain 
water to mix with the pure water 
going up to the bubbler. No quicker 
way of spreading disease could be 
imagined than through such a drink- 
ing fountain. 


of a 


Besides the danger of direct water 
pollution, we have that of spreading 
of disease by fountains improperly 
designed as regards their water sup- 
ply jet. Fountains of the bubbler 
type are the worst offenders in this 
respect. Some years ago a survey of 
bubbler fountains was made at the 
University of Wisconsin and the fact 
was disclosed that streptococci were 
present on the bubblers of 50 per cent 
of the fountains examined. 

The proper design of drinking 
fountains is described in Bulletin No. 
87 of the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed 
out that several water-borne disease 
epidemics are directly traceable to 
backsiphonage and to faulty fixture 
design. A far larger number have 
been traced to various types of direct 
cross-connections between pure and 
impure water sources. Nevertheless, 
the fact should be kept in mind that 
water pollution caused by back- 
siphonage may be entirely momen- 
tary and difficult to prove after the 
pollution is gone. 

In a few cases, amebic dysentery 
epidemics largely caused by faulty 
plumbing have been found. In these 
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cases the water pollution was so obvi- 
ous that little doubt could exist as to 
the source of the pollution. Numer- 
ous cases of minor intestinal disturb- 
ances develop now and then and, 
though the fact that they are water- 
borne seems apparent, it is extremely 
difficult to discover and prove that 
the plumbing was faulty. Pollution, 
for example, may have been sucked 
into the piping system; it may have 
remained there for a few hours and 
then gradually disappeared. Thus a 
few cases only of intestinal disturb- 
ance may have developed among 
those persons who chanced to use the 
fountain during the time the pollu- 
tion was present. The exact period 


between the ingestion of the bacteria 
and the time that the disease symp- 
toms appear varies with different in- 
dividuals, hence, the extreme diff- 
culty of finding the exact circum- 
stances responsible for the pollution. 
The villain escapes again. 

The safest procedure under all cir- 
cumstances is to eliminate the possi- 
bilities of water pollution as much as 
possible. When we think of the ex- 
pense involved in making pure water 
available to all, we must conclude 
that considerable effort and even fur- 
ther expense are justified in making 
sure that the condition of this water 
is not hazarded by faulty installations 
just before it reaches the consumer. 
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When It Comes to Dusting 

“A sanitary duster, a large piece of 
cheese cloth or a loosely knit dust cloth 
is best for dusting.” We have three 
authorities for this statement: Troy D. 
Walker, principal, Baker High School, 
Baker, Ore.; D. A. Emerson, and Dr. 
V. D. Bain, Oregon State Department 
ot Education, Salem. In “A Manual 
of the Construction and Care of School 
Buildings” issued by C. A. Howard, 
superintendent of public instruction, 
they state that properly treated and 
used, any one of these three is effective. 

“The dust should be absorbed within 
the folds of the duster rather than 
stirred up to settle later upon the furni- 
ture and woodwork. For this reason, 
a feather duster should not be used. 
To remove dust from furniture and 
woodwork, the sanitary duster of soft 
woolen or cotton yarn attached to a 
wire frame and having a short handle 
or some other means for holding it is to 
be preferred, from the standpoint of 
time required. The cheese cloth has an 
advantage in dusting some parts of the 
woodwork and the iron standards of 
desks and seats. It is inexpensive and 
may be disposed of when it becomes 
soiled, whereas the sanitary duster must 
be cleaned. 

“Dusters should be treated so they 
will hold dust. Untreated dusters of 
any kind will not retain all of the dust, 
even if they are used carefully. Water 
is not a good treatment since its con- 
tinued use will tend to dull the finish 
of furniture and woodwork. The water 
dampened duster has a further disad- 
vantage in that it needs to be washed 
more frequently than an oiled duster. 
This need may occur several times 
during a single morning’s dusting. 
If it is not kept clean it streaks. 


“Sanitary dusters and dust cloths are 
treated chemically to retain the dust. 
Cedar oil, furniture polish or kerosene 
are also satisfactory, but each should be 
used sparingly, and the oil or polish 
should be allowed to evaporate until 
only enough remains to catch and hold 
the dust. Treatment seems to have 
little effect upon the time required to 
dust unless it may be said to increase 
the time slightly, because of the thor- 
ough work performed by the treated 
duster. Tests showed that it required 
on an average only sixteen seconds 
more time per classroom to dust with 
treated dusters than with untreated 
ones. 

“A janitor should dust only one row 
of desks at a time, the row to his right 
if he is right handed. He should 
return through the same aisle dusting 
the next row, which will then be the 
row to his right. He should not at- 
tempt to dust two rows of desks with 
a duster in each hand, nor should he 
turn from side to side to dust two rows 


of desks. 


“Three different motions may be used 
in dusting: (1) flipping the duster 
against the parts being dusted; (2) a 
circular motion over desks, probably 
the most commonly used; (3) wiping 
the space back and forth. Although 
it is the fastest of the three, the flipping 
motion is entirely unsatisfactory be- 
cause it stirs up the dust and misses 
some portions of the furniture. The 
circular motion is not entirely satis- 
factory because some portions are 
dusted several times, and the corners 
and edges may not be dusted at all. 
The systematic back and forth motion 
is to be preferred. It covers all parts 
of the desks and seats and does not 
stir up the dust.” 
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Light, bright, and well aired is this Houston grade 
school washroom with a battery of Crane Santon 
siphon jet closets. The forgetfulness of children is no 
problem with Crane seat-operated flushing valves. 





In a Sherwood, Ohio, grade school, Crane Saxonets 
provide dependable closet facilities. Crane flushing 
valves and hard rubber open-front seats assure max- 
imum sanitation as well as low-cost maintenance. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES « FITTINGS * PIPE * PLUMBING « HEATING « PUMPS 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBIN 
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N you, for many hours each 

day, rests responsibility for 
the health and welfare of school 
children. That is why your deci- 
sions on plumbing equipment for 
your school are important. 

No problem of school sanita- 
tion is more vital than the selec- 
tion of properly designed and 
adequate closet facilities. They 
must be modern in every detail to 
promote proper hygiene —rug- 
gedly built to stand school service. 
They must be properly designed 
to insure safe installation, fool- 
proof against the hazard of water- 
borne diseases. 


Whether you are building a new 
school or modernizing, meet this 
responsibility wisely. Choose 


CRANE CO. 


Name 


Street 





836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: I want a copy of “The Importance of Sanitary 
Equipment in Schools’ — 


GI ics scseainasteimesasen 


AND HEATING CON 








Crane closets. The soundness of 
your judgment will be told in the 
healthy faces of your students. 
Crane closets are safe— made with- 
out compromise. Because they are 
specially designed for school use, 
they have the durability needed to 
lower maintenance and replace- 
ment costs. They are the products 
of long research and experience 
in school plumbing problems. 


Crane’s brochure, ‘““The Impor- 
tance of Sanitary Equipment in 
Schools,” explains the needs of 
modern school sanitation, and 
tells how to provide them eco- 
nomically. Mail the coupon for 
your free copy—today, and ask 
about Crane’s Budget Plan for 
school modernization. 


without obligation, of course. 


TRACTORS © 
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School Equipment Dilemma 


RAYMOND V. LONG 


Director, Division of School Buildings 
Virginia Department of Education 


RIOR to the last few years, it 

was customary with most school 
purchasing authorities to buy equip- 
ment in much the same manner that 
they would make personal purchases. 
Except in some of the larger urban 
centers, the purchase of school equip- 
ment occasion that caused 
school authorities relatively little con- 
In fact, school equipment pur- 
chases in the past have represented 
such a small proportion of the total 
capital outlay that school authorities, 
administrators and educators have 
given little serious thought to the 
problem except in relatively few 


Was an 


cern. 


cases. 

It was not uncommon to find su- 
perintendents and school boards 
making equipment purchases largely 
on the basis of personal preferences 
or good salesmanship on the part of 
a manufacturer’s representative. 

Public school purchasing authori- 
ties who would not consider award- 
ing a contract for a building to other 
than the lowest responsible bidder 
have without hesitation bought 
equipment without competitive bid- 
ding or from other than the low 
bidder. 


Tax Money Is Another Thing 


Such action in many cases could 
be partially justified if a competent 
comparison were made between the 
various items of equipment offered, 
but where such practices are em- 
ployed in purchasing with public tax 
money there will inevitably develop 
valid protests and objections from 
equipment vendors as well as from 
taxpayers. 

The problem has become more 
important to many author- 
ities since the advent of P.W.A. 
where equipment purchases are aided 
by federal grants in building and 
equipping new school buildings. 
Through misunderstanding, it is as- 
sumed by some that an inflexible 
P.W.A. regulation requires school 
authorities to purchase from the low- 
est bidder regardless of quality 
and of the owner’s wishes. This 
assumption is only partly true. Un- 
fortunately, some equipment manu- 


school 
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iacturers and distributors have not 
attempted to correct this misunder- 
standing. On the contrary they 
apparently have endeavored to 
strengthen it. Based on experience 
in the construction and equipping of 
several hundred buildings 
under P.W.A. grants, it may be as- 
suredly stated that P.W.A. regula- 
tions have interfered with the 
school authority purchasing what 
he wanted, by way of quality or 
design, provided the purchasing au- 
thority definitely specified by open 
technical specifications what he 
wished to purchase and _ provided, 
also, that such specifications allowed 
reasonable competitive bidding. 


school 


not 


Principle of Bid Purchasing 


The dilemma in which school au- 
thorities frequently find themselves 
in purchasing equipment when they 
are required to accept the low bid, 
which imposes on them equipment 
either inferior in quality or lacking 
in certain desirable design or con- 
struction features, is in most cases 
the result of inadequate descriptive 
or technical specifications or because 
the specifications have been written 
around a particular manufacturer’s 
article. In the case of the former, the 
purchaser should either accept the 
low bid, even if the quality is inferior, 
or he should reject all bids and draw 
a proper specification. In the case of 
the latter, which is in reality a tightly 
closed specification, in order to pro- 
vide for competition, other manu- 
facturers must be permitted to offer 
products similar in general to that 
specified. Based on experience, the 
P.W.A. is standing firmly on a basic 
and thoroughly defensible principle: 
Those entrusted with authority to 
expend public tax money for build- 
ings and equipment are encouraged 
to purchase quality products, but 
such products should be purchased 
in open competition and on adequate 
technical specifications. 

Educators and school administra- 
tors have given little consideration to 


design, construction or types of 
equipment most desirable for schools. 
The developments made in school 
equipment have come from the in- 
dustry and not from standards and 
specifications developed by the edu- 
cators. It is safe to say that the 
industry will welcome standards and 
specifications from the field and will 
cooperate in prefabricating equip- 
ment accordingly. 

The School Plant Research Coun- 
cl of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, recognizing the seriousness 
and complexity of the problem, has 
undertaken a study designed to offer 
some solution to the problem, in 
cooperation with the equipment in- 
dustry. The School Plant Research 
Council hopes to develop descriptive 
technical specifications, along with 
adequate and suitable accelerated 
tests, that will determine quality and 
durability covering the various items 
of school equipment and that will 
eliminate most of the serious difficul- 
ties now experienced in purchasing 
equipment. 


Two Distinct Specification Studies 


The problem is naturally divided 
into two distinct studies, the first of 
which is an emergency problem in 
developing the specifications and 
suitable tests that will specify equip- 
ment by quality groups. Thus, if 
school authorities wish to purchase 
first quality equipment, the specifica- 
tion will be used that will definitely 
eliminate a lesser quality of equip- 
ment, or should the purchasing au- 
thority wish to buy a lesser quality, 
an appropriate specification will be 
available. The second part of the 
study will involve a canvass of the 
educational field in determining 
standards as to types and design of 
equipment most desirable and suit- 
able for a modern educational pro- 
gram. In developing this part of the 
problem, the School Plant Research 
Council contemplates close coordina- 
tion with the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction which will 
endeavor to formulate standards as 
to type and design of school equip- 
ment. 
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SCHOOLS FROM COAST TO COAST 
ACCLAIM FREE C.PP CLEANING GUIDE! 


NOW / ALWAYS 
HAVE THE RIGHT 
SOAP FOR EVERY 
JOB...WASTE HAS 
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BUYING AND BOOKKEEPING 
ARE MUCH S/MPLER 
NOW... RESULTS 
ARE FAR BETTER/ 
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|) FEWER TYPES OF 
SOAP-NO MORE COSTLY 
GUESSWORK FOR ME/ 






















THE CPP GUIDE HAS 
CUT MY CLEANING 
COSTS PLENTY...1M 
SAVING MONEY ON 
7/ME, LABOR, 
MATERIALS / 










THE FREE GU/DE 
STANDARDIZES ALL 
MY CLEANING JOBS 
-HMELPS ME TRAIN § 
NEW EMPLOYEES! 








NEW GUIDE EASY TO USE— 
HANDY FOR QUICK REFERENCE 







This free Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
guide will simplify all your cleaning 
problems ... help you select the 
right soap for every job. It’s easy to 
use—handy for quick reference. 









4A). PALMOLIVE SOAP FOR 1/100 
No OF A CENT PER WASH 
@ The Palmolive “Measured” Dry Soap 
System holds enough soap for 300 washes. 
Does not cake, clog, corrode. Available 
in transparent glass or all-metal reservoir. N D U . T R ANE ) E P T. 


Also new “‘basin-bracket’”’ model. 
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Ask your Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
representative for your FREE copy the 
next time he calls. Or, if you prefer, 
write direct to us today. There’s no 
obligation, of course. 


JERSEY CHY, WN. J. 





COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
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VAY: School Cafe MAA 4 he a. me 
Cafeteria at Norwalk High 


ETHEL A. MASON 


Manager, High School Cafeteria 
Norwalk, Conn. 





HE cafeteria of the Norwalk 

High School, Norwalk, Conn., 
a new building erected at a cost of 
more than $900,000 and opened in 
January 1938, is located on the top 
floor. 

The dining room of this school, 
which has an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 1350 pupils, is rectangular 
and also is used as a study room and 
for social events. It is equipped with 
oblong linoleum topped tables seat- 
ing six and eight. Chairs are sturdy 
and are provided with a shelf for 
books. Light is obtained from win- 
dows on both ends of the room and 
from skylights. The room is venti- 
lated with fresh air introduced from 





Above: Showing the arrangement of the counter. The salad refrigerator opens the outside and passed through unit 
from one side into the kitchen and from the other into the serving section. heaters; the stale air is taken by 


another fan and expelled to the roof. 
The floor is covered with blocks of 
asphalt tile in a mottled design of 
cream and rust color. The ceiling 1s 
covered with soundproof plaster. 
The visitor, on entering the dining 
room, is immediately impressed with 
the murals that decorate the walls. 
These paintings tell the story of the 
oyster industry for which Norwalk 
is well known; also, of Calf Pasture 
Beach and other scenes of local inter- 
est. Two drinking fountains of stain- 
less metal, requiring tumblers, are 
placed in the dining room on the 
wall adjacent to the serving unit. 
The dishwashing unit, which is a 
part of this area, is partitioned off 
with walls to the ceiling so as to be 
entirely, separate. This room is 
equipped with a ceramic tile floor 
with floor drains. The dishwashing 
machine of stainless metal is in the 
center. The tables for clean and 








Above: Plenty of light and air are assured in the dining room located atop soiled dishes are of stainless metal 
Norwalk High School. Murals depicting local scenes add to the appearance. and are fitted with two sinks. Slides 
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HOBART 









rz 
AT A PRICE ANY 
KITCHEN CAN AFFORD! 


THE HOBART MODEL “LM” (above) 
now enables thousands of small but busy 
kitchens to enjoy the advantages of full- 
capacity, heavy-duty dishwashing equip- 
ment. The surprising capacity-size of this 
compact unit... the simple, single-handle 
control of wash and rinse . . . the thor- 
ough, rapid washing and rinsing action 

. all make the “LM” highly practical 
for kitchens requiring constant service, 
with a minimum of supervision. 

HOBART-CRESCENT Models meet 
the requirements of kitchens of all sizes. 
What does it cost to put your dishwashing 
on the highest level of cleanliness and 
efficiency? Savings . . . on labor, repair 
bills, electricity, water, towels, washing 
compound . . . frequently total more than 
the monthly payments required to pur- 
chase Hobart equipment! 

Send the coupon for further details. 






THE HOBART MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TROY, OHIO 





FOOD SERVICE. MACHINES 


MB Mixers and General Purpose Kitchen Machines 

HB Potato Peelers MB Dishwashers and Glasswas 
MB Kitchen Slicers [Mf Food Cutters J Air Whips 
MB KITCHENAID Household Mixers 
HB KITCHENAID Coffee Mills for the Home 
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THE HOBART MFG. CO., 1005 Penn Ave., Troy, Ohio 
} Please send catalog of Hobart Dishwashers and Glasswashers. 
[_] Infermation on other Machines checked. 
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(Cream Whippers 


Address 





City & State 
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Above: One end of the kitchen, 
used by the baker and the cook. 
The kitchen has plenty of nat- 
ural light from large windows. 


are placed on two walls at points at 
which soiled dishes are received. 
Light is obtained from skylights and 
ventilation is procured from an ex- 
haust fan in the ceiling. Clean dishes 
are taken to the service counter on 
trucks. 

The service counter is between the 
dining room and the kitchen. The 
front of the counter is ivory enamel 
with stainless metal trim. The tray 
slide is of the three bar type, also ot 
stainless metal. All edges of the 
counter are rounded. Shelves of gal- 
vanized steel are placed under the 
counter for dishes. The back of the 
steam table section is equipped with 
doors and shelves for warm dish 
storage. On the rear of the steam 
table section is a 6 inch carving 
board; this keeps the person who is 
S€ rving from getting too hot. 

The counter is arranged in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) trays, which are 
of aluminum treated finish, with the 
napkins between the trays; (2) boxes, 
made of stainless metal, for the sil- 
ver; (3) a section with two glass dis- 
play shelves for salads and with 
shelves beneath for sandwiches and 
bread; (4) the steam table with two 
flat pans for meat and with insets 
for vegetables; (5) another section 
with two glass shelves for desserts 
and milk, and (6) a coffee urn, used 
for social functions only. The ice 
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cream box is in the center of the 
counter at the exit. The cash regis- 
ters are placed directly opposite the 
ice cream box. This counter arrange- 
ment is duplicated at the other end 
of the room. 

The refrigerator for salads and 
desserts is located back of the ice 
cream cabinet and opens from one 
side into the kitchen and from the 
other into the serving section. 

Members of the faculty use the 


same service counter the pupils use. 
Coffee and tea are prepared in the 
teachers’ dining room in a glass elec- 
tric coffee maker. This proves most 
satisfactory. 

The kitchen has plenty of natural 
light from large well-placed windows 
and the ventilation is good. The floor 
is of rust colored ceramic tile and the 
walls are of plaster painted a cream 
color. One end of the kitchen is used 
by the baker and the cook; the other 
end is for the preparation of sand- 
wiches and salads. The delivery 
entrance to the freight elevator is 
next to the vegetable sink. 

The kitchen is equipped with a 
steam jacketed kettle, a two com- 
partment steam cooker, a three sec- 
tion bake oven, two heavy duty 
ranges butted together as one unit 
with a continuous top and with two 


Left: A close-up 
view of the baker’s 
table, showing the 
counter balanced 
bins and the work 
table with stain- 
less metal top. 


roasting ovens below, both of which 
are insulated and equipped with heat 
control. A warming oven and sala- 
mander broiler are located above the 
stove. These pieces of equipment are 
grouped under a metal hood pro- 
vided with lights on the inside and 
with a ventilating fan that carries off 
cooking fumes. 

Next in line on this wall is the 
cook’s sink, its single compartment 
made of stainless metal. The cook’s 
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WIDESPREAD HEAT 
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The whole top surface of the Vulcan radial-fin range is 
cooking surface. Radial fins quickly conduct the heat 
from the hottest, center spot to the very edges of the 
top surface, providing temperature zones ranging from 
boiling-heat to simmering-heat. 

A number of vessels may be grouped around the boil- 
ing zone; any large vessel can be pushed to the rear, leav- 
ing smaller utensils at the front in full view. 

The radial fins are an exclusive Vulcan feature. They 
permit absorption of 68% more heat. Less fuel is needed. 
Fewer ranges are required for a given job. A four-ring 
burner enables the chef to control top heat completely— 
to cut it down in slow periods. Fewer top replacements CLOSE-UP VIEW OF 
are necessary. VULCAN RADIAL-FIN TOP 


Write today for a free copy of Booklet 52, “Does the showing the fins which are the 
secret of Vulcan’s extra economy. 


food taste good?” It will answer all your questions about — Vulcan ranges are ideal for school 
the Vulcan radial-fin range. It will show you how Vulcan cafeterias, where there are no profit 
does a better cooking job more quickly and more eco- ™4*8ins and where cost of opera- 

‘call tion must be kept to the lowest 
nomically. possible figure. 


School Division 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION 


18 East 41st Street, New York 
BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - BALTIMORE - CHICAGO - AURORA, ILL. - NEW ORLEANS 
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refrigerator is next to the sink. On 
the opposite wall is the baker’s table. 
This has tilting bins for flour and 
sugar, a hard maple top and drawers 
and a steel shelf above. The mixer is 
placed adjacent to the baker’s table 
so as to be used by both the cook and 
the baker. 

Next to the mixer is another table 
with stainless metal top and with a 
drawer and a galvanized shelf below 
Over this table hangs the 
which is fastened to the 


for pans. 
pot rack, 


wall; also a stainless metal shelf. 
The piece of equipment next in 
line is the cook’s table, which has a 
maple top, a raised curb on the back 
and ends and a galvanized shelf be- 
low for pans. 


A rack for the cook’s 





Above: Salad prepara- 
tion table has overhead | 
shelf with integral rolled ||| 
edges and sink at one 
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knives is placed on the back of this 
table in the center. A potato peeler 
is adjacent. Next to the potato peeler 
is the vegetable sink, a double com- 
partment of stainless metal with two 
drain boards and a splash back, which 
protects the walls. 

The entrance to the freight eleva- 
tor is at this point. At this end of 
the kitchen is the sandwich table of 
stainless metal equipped with two 
bread bins and a drawer. A stainless 
metal shelf hangs on the wall above 
the table. The slicing machine is 
placed next to this table. Opposite is 
the salad table with a stainless metal 
top and with a drawer and a stain- 
less metal shelf above. The refrigera- 
tor for salads and desserts, a utility 
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end adjoining the re- 
frigerator. Right: Floor 
plan of Norwalk High 
School cafeteria and 
kitchen. Deliveries are 
made to a large store- | | 
room on the ground 4, _S 
floor and sent upstairs a 

by elevator. Rubbish and | 
garbage are likewise re- 
moved by this means. 
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table and a portable table, both of 
stainless metal, are near by. 

The office of the manager is lo- 
cated at the end of the kitchen pro- 
viding a full view of the entire area. 
Next to the manager’s office is a 
closet, with a slop sink, for storage 
of cleaning tools and supplies. A 
small storeroom provides space for 
daily supplies and small equipment. 

Ventilation in the kitchen is con- 
trolled by an exhaust fan that takes 
the air from above the various units 
to the roof. Venetian blinds are used 
on all the windows of the kitchen 
and office. Deliveries are made on 
the ground floor and are sent upstairs 
on an electrically operated elevator. 
A telephone and buzzer are located 
at this point. 

On the ground floor adjacent to 
the elevator the large storeroom is 
located. This room is equipped with 
scales, metal shelving and table, but 
has no pipes or heat. Rubbish and 
garbage are taken on the elevator for 
removal. 

The teachers’ dining room adjoins 
the service room and the pupils’ din- 
ing room. It is well lighted by natu- 
ral means. The furniture is of 
walnut, with round tables seating 
five or six and with Windsor chairs. 
Murals will be placed on the walls 
of this room during the coming year. 

Employes have a locker room off 
the main hall; it is equipped with 
toilets, wash basin and steel lockers. 
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TOUGHNESS 


iy PYRA-SEAL 





“Tough as a Rhino” say Coaches and Superin- 
tendents about the amazing wearing qualities of 
PYRA-SEAL. Seems like this better floor seal 
can take unlimited punishment without show- 
ing scratch or scar. Your own cost records will 
prove that PYRA-SEAL treated floors are smart 
investments in economy. 


PYRA-SEAL Treatment Assures Beauty, 
Wear and Slip-Proof Safety 


All the requirements a good gymnasium floor must 
have, PYRA-SEAL can give you—with superlative per- 
formance in each. PYRA-SEAL is impervious to acids, 
alkalis, alcohol, ink, hot or cold water. Makes floors 
last longer and look better . . . makes fast play SAFE. 
The perfect answer for gymnasium floor protection 
problems. 

Learn how PYRA-SEAL can solve your floor main- 
tenance problems. 

Write for free catalog today. 


] 
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and recommended by the Maple Flooring 
Mfrs, Assn., National Oak Flooring Mfrs. 
Assn., and specified by leading Architects. 








VESTAL CHEMICAL TNT INC. 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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A-S-E Single tier lockers 
recessed in corridor wall. 


| fs your locker problem different ? 
YOU'LL FIND THE PRACTICAL ANSWER 


IN THE Complete AE. LINE! 


Determining the size, capacity and 
arrangement of the lockers required 
for your individual needs is made 
easy by the completeness of the 
modern A-S-E line. There’s an 
A-S-E Locker for every purpose. 





A-S-E a 
double tier, single 
row a one 
oonee lockers 


most practical and economical type B 
A-S-E two sin 


of locker for hundreds of schools in tie vi 
‘ ockers ies 
all parts of the country. Their years pe: i 

of experience enable them to help 


A-S-E engineers have, for years, 


assisted officials in selecting the 


solve the placement problem to the 
best advantage. They are able to 
demonstrate the features of A-S-E 
lockers which assure more years of 





trouble-free service. 


Be sure to get complete locker infor- 4-S£ ox lock- 
s : oe , . ers, group of three 
mation. Let an A-S-E engineer point lockers. 
out the construction features which wala ae 
determine the useful life of any DOZENS OF 
locker. Mail the coupon today. oT hy Aa tes 


A-S-E WALL-ROBES FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Only A-S-E offers steel group-wardrobes 
that are properly designed for primary 





grade rooms. Top shelf accessibility is 

provided for even the smallest children. A-SE WALL-ROBE 
Doors operate independently—yet locking —54 in, low for 
is controlled by master lock in end unit. primary grades 
Teachers’ and storage units are included. —60 in. high for 
Mail the coupon for the new wall-robe middle and 


catalog. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
705 KENSINGTON AVE., AURORA, ILLINOIS 





ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY, Incerporated 
705 Kensington Ave., Aurora, IIl. 

Send complete information about: 

() A-S-E Lockers C) A-S-E Wall-Robes 
[] Have the nearest A-S-E engineer call 

Name..... / 

Address.... 

City .State.. 




















A STRONG 
DEFENSE 


* Many great universities and scores 

of schools are using Continental 
Chain Link Fence for a strong defense 
against street hazards . . . accidents to 
students . . . property damage .. . 
trespassers . .. etc. It’s the modern 
means of protection . . . the only 
Chain Link Fence with fabric of 
KONIK—a special steel for greater 
tensile strength and rust resistance 
clear through. It has heavier posts 
and fittings, stronger bracing, more 
easily operated gates and locking de- 
vices, improved pivot-type hinges, 
etc. Write today for file-size manual 
“Planned Protection”. 


THE CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


Kokomo, Indiana 
Plants at Canton, Kokomo and Indianapolis 
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News in Review 


Educational Research Award 

Citations for outstanding contribu- 
tions to educational research recently 
were announced by the committee on 
awards of the American Educational 
Research Association. 

In the field of the curriculum, the 
award was made to J. Wayne Wright- 
stone for his two studies, “Appraisal of 
Newer Practices in Selected Public 
Schools” and “Appraisal of Experi- 
mental High School Practices.” 

“These studies are significant as a 
pioneering effort to evaluate results of 
teaching that are not adequately meas- 
ured by conventional tests and exami- 
nations,” the committee stated. 

For his “scholarly compilation and 
interpretation of court decisions bearing 
upon various aspects of the public 
schools,” Newton Edwards of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was given the award 
in the field of school organization for 
his study “The Courts and the Public 
Schools.” 

In the field of special methods and 
psychology of the elementary school 
subjects, the award was given to the 
co-authors of “Healthy Growth,” 
Martha C. Hardy and Carolyn H. 
Hoefer. Concerning this study, the 
committee said: “Care in planning, 
thoroughness of procedure and applica- 
tion of the ‘longitudinal’ method of 
research have made this an outstand- 
ing study. . . . The findings support 
the conclusion that the program of 
health education as planned by the au- 
thors was highly successful.” 

Members of the committee, compris- 
ing Carter Alexander, Bess Goody- 
koontz and Walter S. Monroe, 
chairman, were assisted by 58 judges. 





SUMMER COURSES 





School for Custodians 

Subjects to be taken up this year at 
the University of Minnesota summer 
school for engineers and custodians will 
be selected partially by those in charge 
of the course and partially by those in 
attendance. Sessions will be held June 
12 to 16 on the campus at Minneapolis. 

The group will not be divided and 
the subjects will be covered first by a 
lecture, followed by a conference in 
which the entire group will take part. 
Special arrangements will be made for 
enrollees whose needs are not covered 
by the subjects taken up in the con- 
ference groups. Three specialized 
courses are being offered: (1) house- 
keeping and sanitation; (2) heating 





and ventilating, and (3) maintenance 
and management. 

Richard R. Price, director of uni- 
versity extension, has assembled a staff 
of engineers, mechanics and mainte- 
nance men both from the university 
faculty and from other institutions. 

Each registrant pays a fee of $10. 
The cost of books does not exceed $2. 
Good living accommodations may be 
obtained from $1 to $2 per day for the 
five day session. 


French School at McGill 

The McGill University French sum- 
mer school will convene from June 29 
to August 9 on the university campus 
on the slopes of Mount Royal, Montreal. 
Students are pledged to speak nothing 
but French. Three lecture courses, 
elementary, undergraduate and grad- 
uate, are offered. 


Courses for Administrators 

School administrative problems from 
civic, political and legal angles will be 
treated in the summer quarter program 
of the department of education of the 
University of Chicago. 

Presenting courses will be such au- 
thorities as George A. Works in the 
state field; W. C. Reavis, civic rela 
tions; Floyd W. Reeves, politics, and 
Nelson B. Henry, legal aspects. 

Doctor Reavis and Paul B. Jacobson, 
principal of the University High School, 
will present a course on administration 
specifically designed for high school 
principals. 

Another course on the organization 
of the American secondary schools will 
be offered by Prof. Leonard V. Koos. 

In addition, two special conferences 
for administrative officers will be con- 
ducted during the summer. The thir- 
teenth annual Institute for Admin- 
istrative Officers of Higher Institutions 
will be held July 12 to 14. The con- 
ference of Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools will be 
conducted July 17 to 21. 


Institute of Democracy 


An intensive study of contemporary 
social problems will begin June 20 on 
the campus of Northwestern University 
with the establishment of a new In- 
stitute of Democracy. The institute 
will bring to Evanston ten visiting pro- 
fessors who, with members of the 
Northwestern University faculty, will 
form the instructional staff of the 
institute, which will be in session until 
August 12. While the institute is 
primarily intended for graduate stu- 
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dents in the social sciences, individual 
courses are open to all persons who can 
meet the prerequisites. 

Thirteen courses will be offered and 
a group of 24 related courses will be 
available in the regular summer session. 
The basic course for the institute will 
be “Contemporary Problems of Democ 
racies,” to be taught by Dr. Arthur N. 
Holcombe, chairman of the department 
of government at Harvard University. 


Reading Institute at Peabody 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
will sponsor its third annual Reading 
Laboratory Institute from July 3 to 
15 on the campus at Nashville, Tenn. 

The program has been organized to 
interest teachers of all grade levels, 
administrators, supervisors, directors of 
reading clinics, teachers of exceptional 
children and educational clinicians. 
Speakers will include Leo J. Brueckner, 
Guy T. Buswell, Louise Farwell Davis, 
C. E. Manwiller, Lillian Meade and 
Clifford Woody. 


Workshop Personnel Announced 

The Workshop in Secondary Educa- 
tion to be held from June 19 to July 
21 at the University of Chicago will 
be directed by Maurice L. Hartung, 
assistant professor of education at the 
university and associate director of the 
evaluation project of the P.E.A. 

C. L. Cushman, director of curricu- 
lum and research of the Denver public 
schools; Edgar Dale, associate professor 
of education and a member of the 
bureau of educational research at Ohio 
State University, and Clifford G. Hous- 
ton, professor of education, University 
of Colorado, will handle general 
curriculum problems. 

Consultants on general problems of 
evaluation will be Ralph W. Tyler, 
chairman of the university department 
of education, and Genevieve L. Coy, 
psychologist of the Dalton Schools, 
New York. There will be consultants 
on social studies, English, science, math- 
ematics, guidance, reading and visual 
materials. The enrollment is limited 
to 180. 


Workshop at Mills College 


Mills College at Oakland, Calif., this 
year is sponsoring an Education Work- 
shop for teachers, deans and counselors 
as a part of the summer session June 
25 to August 5. The problems, needs 
and responsibilities of women in con- 
temporary society will form the area 
of the study. Dean Esther A. Dayman 
of Mills will be the coordinating di- 
rector and the staff will include Dr. 
Marion Brown, University High 
School, Oakland; Dr. Douglas Gordon 
Campbell, University of Chicago; Dr. 
Lawrence K. Frank, Josiah Macy Jr. 
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ITS NICE TO HAVE 
THE USE OF THE 
SCHOOL AT NIGHT. 
(M LEARNING A 
LOT FROM THESE 
LECTURES. 
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YES, AND I'M LEARNING 
WHY MARY CAN'T GET HER 
HANDS CLEAN AT SCHOOL. 
WHY DONT THEY PUT IN 
SOME MODERN SOAP 
DISPENSERS ? 


















Even your budget will welcome 
these modern soap dispensers 


Schools today are playing an 
increasingly important part 
in adult education. They are 
developing rapidly as com- 
munity centers. Obviously, 
then, school washrooms and 
their appointments get more 
careful scrutiny—more 
criticism. 

That is why progressive 
schools in increasing num- 
bers are installing Ivory 
Soap Dispensers. For these 
modern soap dispensers pro- 
vide facilities for cleansing 
face and hands that are com- 
plaint proof... that win 
favorable comment from 
everyone—from pupils, 
teachers, parents, visitors. 

You'll be agreeably sur- 
prised to learn how little it 
costs to provide these dis- 





tinctly modern washroom appointments. 
A postcard or letter will bring you the 
complete story of Ivory Dispenser service. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Industrial Sales Dept., NS-238 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


EASY TO 
INSTALL! 


EASY TO 
REFILL! 


a? 100 
> 5) WASHES 
ae FOR 1¢! 


CAN'T LEAK! 
CAN'T CLOG! 
CAN'T RUST! 


DELIVERS AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE SOAP... 


IVORY SOAP 


in flakes or granules 


IVORY SOAP DISPENSERS 








When Tests 
Precede the Purchase 


SCHOOLS BUY 


Slemcsrneed 


@ Time and time again, where com- 
prehensive, impartial tests have been 
made by visual education groups of 
states and municipalities, Filmosound 
Projectors have been selected. In 
actual comparison, Filmosounds 
prove their superior performance on 
every important point! 


There are Filmosound and Filmo 
Silent Projectors for every school 
requirement—from low-cost class- 
room models to the Filmoarc for 
largest auditoriums. All are built for 
lasting dependability by the world’s 
largest manufacturer of professional 
movie equipment. Write for booklet 
illustrating, describing, and pricing 
many models. 





MANY-PURPOSE FILMOSOUND 


Filmosound ‘‘Academy,” pictured, shows 
both sound and silent 16 mm. movies in 
either classroom or moderate-size audi- 
toriums. Permits using microphone and 
phonograph turntable. Provides excep- 
tional volume for a projector at this price. 
Complete in two compact cases, only $298. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; London. Est. 1907. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


-—_— ee Owe ee ee ee SE Se ee 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY NS 5-39 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send booklet describing Filmosound 
School Projectors. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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Foundation; Elsie May Smithies, Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School, and 
Dr. Constance Warren, president of 
Sarah Lawrence College. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 





Silent Films Are Educational 

While sound films have largely 
monopolized the spotlight in recent 
years, there has been no appreciable 
lag in the production of silent films. 
There is virtually no new production 
of silent film dedicated specifically to 
entertainment. Silent films have gone 
“educational.” 

A significant increase in the produc- 
tion of silent films and the apparent 
trend to the educational in subject are 
shown in the recent revision and en- 
largement of the Bell & Howell rental 
and sales catalog of 16 mm. silent films. 
This catalog now lists 365 silent film 
titles; of these, 58 have been added 
since the last printing about six months 
ago. 

The new Bell & Howell silent film 
catalog, as well as the sound film cat- 
alog issued by that company, is sent 
free to users of 16 mm. projectors. 


Emphasize Visual Education 


Visual education will receive major 
emphasis in the summer quarter pro- 
gram of the department of education 
of the University of Chicago, it has 
been announced. 

In this field special courses will be 
given by Edgar Dale, associate pro- 
fessor of education at Ohio State 
University; Harvey B. Lemon, professor 
of physics, and Selby M. Skinner, 
assistant professor of physical sciences, 
both of the University of Chicago. 

Doctor Dale’s course on visual aids 
will embrace motion pictures and 
educational principles to be followed in 
the utilization of visual materials. 

Professors Lemon and Skinner will 
present another phase of visual instruc- 
tion, a new course for teachers of 
physics and other sciences in the setting 
of the university's new “home-made” 
physics demonstration laboratory. The 
laboratory contains 253 pieces of ap- 
paratus set up to illustrate experiments 
ranging from those done by Galileo to 
the latest scientific advances. In es- 
sence, the course provides both for 
laboratory instruction and for instruc- 
tion on laboratory construction. 





Films for the School Screen 


Games 





Eleventh Olympic Games—Coverage ot 
the 1936 Olympics in Germany 
including opening ceremonies, 

finals in gymnastics, track and field 

events and swimming. 4 reels. 16 

mm., silent. For purchase. James 


H. Potts, University of Pittsburgh. 


Jumps and Pole Vault—Slow motion 
photography demonstrates actual 
competition in the running high 
jump, hop, step and jump and the 
pole vault. The film provides op- 
portunity for detailed study of the 
varying forms employed by cham 
pions. 1] minutes. 16 and 35 mm., 
sound. For purchase. Erpi Picture 
Consultants, Inc., 250 West Fifty- 
Seventh Street, New York. 

Weight Events—Demonstrations of the 
shot put, discus throw, hammer 
throw and javelin. Slow motion 
photography is used, together with 
repetition, to give the student am- 
ple opportunity of observing every 
detail of technic in these events. 
11 minutes. 16 and 35 mm., sound. 
For rent or for purchase. Erpi 
Picture Consultants, Inc., 250 West 
Fifty-Seventh Street, New York. 


Hannes Schnedier Skung Technic—A 


skiing instruction film designed to 
fulfill the needs of the novice skier, 


and to perfect the skill of the inter 
mediate ski runner. Explanation 
and demonstrations by Benno Ry- 
bizka. Normal and slow motion 
shots provide opportunity for study- 
ing the correct execution of all the 
turns used in the skiing curricu- 
lum. Canadian Rockies for a back- 
ground. 40 minutes. 16 mm., si- 
lent. For purchase. Christine Reid, 
14 Hawthorn Road, Brookline, 
Mass. 

Batter Up—This is the fourth official 
sound motion picture to be pro- 
duced by the American League in 
cooperation with the Fisher Body 
Division of General Motors. The 
film was written and directed by 
Lew Fonseca, director of promo- 
tion for the league, with Ted 
Husing doing the narration. 38 
minutes. 16 mm., sound. Loan 
film. American League of Profes- 
sional Baseball Clubs, 310 South 
Michigan, Chicago. 

Tomorrow's Halfback—An _ inspira- 
tional film dealing with modern 
football and how it is played today. 
Safety and sportsmanship features 
are stressed. 11 minutes. 16 mm., 
sound. For sale or for rent. Walter 
O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West Forty- 
Fifth Street, New York. 
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Films in Review 











A TRIP TO THE SKY: 16 mm. silent 
and sound. Rental price: silent, 
$2.50: sound, $3.50. The sound ver- 
sion is the one reviewed. Distrib- 
uted by Walter O. Gutlohn, 35 West 
Forty-Fifth Street, New York Cutty; 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28 East 
Eighth Street, Chicago; Cinema, Inc., 
234 Clarendon Street, Boston. 

Rating 
Age Level: 

of the film, all levels. 

Quality of Photography: Good. 

Selection of Scenes: Poor, because of 
the difficulty in determining the locale. 

Quality of Narration: Fair as to in- 
telligibility; poor as to accuracy. 

The film opens impressionistically 
of the sea and quickly 


Jecause of the character 


with “shots” 
passes to actual views of a telescope in 
use. We are informed that it is through 
the use of instruments such as this 
that we have learned that the earth 
is not the center of the solar system. 

Then come scenes which, from the 
purely instructional angle, are among 
the best in the film, by the use of paral- 
lax to measure distance, the use of 
simple triangulation to measure the dis- 
tance from the earth to the moon. 

This film may have considerable 
value in stimulating interest and in 
giving certain appreciations. It actually 
has been used with elementary school 
children with favorable results. By 
the same token it would not be of 
much value in imparting accurate in- 
formation about the universe or in sug- 
gesting how that information is ob- 
tained. An exception to the latter 
statement may be allowed for the work 
on the measurement of distances, which 
is described well, if briefly. 

The film is guilty of two bad defects. 
First, many of its statements are not 
Second, it lacks clarity as to 
just where we are supposed to be when 
the various scenes are viewed. We hop 


accurate. 


back and forth in the universe with 
truly bewildering rapidity. 
would have to be circumscribed with 


Its use 


the most meticulous care, lest erroneous 
impressions result. 

The photography is good; many of 
the shots, which must have been made 
in miniature, have the beauty of actual 
scenes. However, the French producers 
of this film have not managed the 
Reviewed 
by a committee comprising H. EMMETT 
Brown, Rose Wy cer, N. E_prep Brine 
HAM and F. T. Howarp, all of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; F. M. 
WorreELL, Englewood High School, En 
glewood, N. ]., and Hersert Zim, 
Ethical Culture School, New York City. 


musical background well. - 
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Ninth Visual Education Conference 


The DeVry Foundation will sponsor 
its ninth National Conference on Visual 
Education and Film Exhibition at the 
Francis W. Parker School in Chicago 
from June 19 to 22. 

There will be an almost continuous 
showing of selected industrial and edu- 
cational films. Among the educators 
who will appear as headliners on the 
program are: 

Alvin B. Roberts of Gilson, Ill., who 
has conducted research study on the 


status of visual education in Illinois; 
B. A. Aughinbaugh, director of the 
state department of visual education, 
Columbus, Ohio; William G. Hart, di- 
rector of visual education, Harvey H. 
Lowry School, Dearborn, Mich.; A. P. 
Heflin of Lane Technical High School, 
Chicago; Mrs. Richard M. McClure, 
president of the Better Films Council 
of Chicagoland; Prof. L. W. Cochran 
of the University of lowa; Mrs. Charles 
J. Moore, director of the visual instruc- 
tion bureau, University of Texas, and 
Dr. James E. Bliss of Western Reserve. 





Green sight-saving Hyloplate boards will brighten 


the atmosphere of the entire classroom . . 


. improve back 


seat visibility, too. Approved by progressive educators, en- 
dorsed by teachers and students alike, Hyloplate is a definite 
forward step in school modernization. 


Start now, a classroom at a time, and replace with 
this economical teaching aid. Regrinding or trying to get 
by with faded, wornout blackboards is false economy when 
highest quality, long wearing Hyloplate costs so very little. 


Hyloplate, black, has the same smooth, velvety writing 
surface, the same serviceable features that have made 


Hyloplate, green, so popular. 


Requests for free samples should be made on 
school letterhead, addressed to Dept. N-539. 


WEBER COSTELLO CoO. 


MANUFACIULDERS <- = 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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IT ISN’T WHAT 
YOU PAY FOR 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 





It’s What You Get For 
Your Money That Determines 
The Wisdom Of Your Purchase 


Martins are built by famous hand- 
craft methods which insure superior 
tone, easier playing and finer qual- 
ity throughout. They encourage and 
help students get ahead faster—and 
give both the individual and school 
better musical results. 

Martins are more economical to 
buy because they last longer, and 
under ordinary conditions have lit- 
tle or no upkeep cost. Replacements 
are few and far between. One prom- 
inent school band is still using a 
number of Martins purchased back 
in 1914 and claim they are ‘‘as good 
as new.” That’s recommendation 
enough for any one! 

It will pay you to investigate the 
many advantages of having your 
school Martin-equipped. The wis- 
dom of your choice will be justified 
many times over during the years to 
come and you'll be doing your stu- 
dents a good turn by getting them 
started right—on instruments that 
will e/p—not hinder—their prog- 
ress and hopes for future success. 

Send today for new Free Catalog 
showing the complete Martin and 
also our Indiana line—in a price 
range to satisfy every school budget. 

The return and maintenance of American 

prosperity depends on the purchase of prod- 


ucts of American factories in preference to 
those imported from other parts of the world. 


MARTIN 
BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


Dept. 520 Elkhart, Indiana 
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| Midwestern Forum 


The first Midwestern Forum on Vis- 
ual Teaching Aids will convene at the 
Hotel Morrison in Chicago May 12 
and 13. 

The preliminary program is divided 
into general sessions and classroom 
clinics, opening with a general session 
At this session, 
Donald P. Bean of the University of 
Chicago press, who is chairman of the 
forum committee, will explain how to 


on Friday morning. 


get the most out of the forum. Fan- 
ning Hearon, executive director, Asso- 
ciation of School Film Laboratories, 
Inc., will point out new film sources 
and tell how to get information about 
them. Charles F. Hoban Jr. of the 
American Council on Education Film 
Project will discuss “Evaluating Visual 
Materials for Specific Teaching.” 

The first classroom clinic will con- 
vene at 11:30 a. m. on Friday for an 
organization meeting. It will have 
three sections, an elementary school 





On the Air During May 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 
All programs are listed in Eastern Daylight Savings Time. Watch listings for your 


local outlets. 


Daily 


12:30-1:15 p.m.—National Farm and Home 
Hour (NBC Blue).! 


Sunday 


10:30-11:00 a.m.—Musiec and American Youth, 
programs given by public school children 
from cities all over the country (NBC Red). 
12:30-1:00 p. m.—University of Chicago Round 
Table (NBC Red). 
:00-2:00 p.m.—Great Plays, masterpieces of 
the drama (NBC Blue). 
May 7—Elizabeth, the Queen, Anderson. 
2:00-2:30 p.m.—Americans All, Immigrants 
All, sponsored by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Dramatization of the contributions 
which the successive waves ef immigrants 
have brought to the United States, written 
by Gilbert Seldes (CBS). 
:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours, dramatic 
series sponsored by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute (NBC Red). 
:00-7:30 p.m.—The Peoples’ Platform, dinner 
guests of Prof. Lyman Bryson of Columbia 
University from all walks of life talk over 
current questions (CBS). 
8:00-9:00 p.m.—This Is New York (CBS). 
10:30-11:00 p.m.—Headlines and Bylines. Com- 
ments on world affairs by H. V. Kaltenborn, 
Ralph Edwards (CBS). 
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Monday 


2:00-2:30 p.m.—Adventure in Reading (NBC 
Blue). 


3:00-3:45 p.m.—Rochester Civic 
(NBC Blue). 

:30-6:00 p.m.—Adventures in Science, guests 
interviewed by Watson Davis, director of 
Science Service. (CBS). 

7:00-6:15 p.m.—Science in the News (NBC 
Red). 


te 
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7:45-8:00 p.m.—Science on the March (NBC 
Blue). 
10:30-11:00 p.m, 
(NBC Blue). 


National Radio Forum 


Tuesday 


12:45-1:15 p.m.—Music Makers, conducted by 
Dr. Joseph E. Maddy. Elementary, 12 :45- 
1:00 p.m.; advanced, 1:00-1:15 p.m. (NBC 
Red). 

:30-1:45 p.m.—-General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 


:00-2:30 p.m.—Science Everywhere. Junior 
science. Elementary, 2:00-2:15 p.m.; ad- 
vanced, 2:15-2:30 p.m. (NBC Blue). 
7:30-6:00 p.m.—March of Games, Nila Mack, 
director (CBS). 


Wednesday 


2:00-2:30 p.m.—Your Health, sponsored by the 
American Medical Association (NBC Blue).? 


MOTHERS AND CHILDERN 
May 3—Healthier Babies. 
May 10—Healthier Mothers. 
May 17—The Doctor’s Workshop. 
May 24—Toddlers, 1939. 

UsING HEALTH KNOWLEDGE 
May 31—Checking Up on Health. 


— 
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June 7—-Vacations—-Why and How. 
June 14—Never Stop Learning. 
June 21—Answering Your Questions. 


uw 


2:30-5:45 p.m.—So You Want to Be—Possible 
eareers for high school pupils (CBS). 


nm 


7:00-6:15 p.m.—Our American Schools, drama- 
tizations tracing growth and development of 
the nation’s school system, Belmont Farley, 
narrator (NBC Red). 


:30-10:00 p.m.—Wings for the Martins. What 

modern education has to say on the prob- 
lems of children and youth in “finding their 
wings.” Sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers (NBC Blue). 


_— 


Thursday 
2:30-6:00 p.m.—-March of Games (CBS). 


:30-10:30 p.m.—America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, George V. Denny Jr., moderator 
(NBC Blue). 


= 


Friday 


10:45-11:00 p.m.—American Viewpoints pro- 
gram (CBS). 


Saturday 


10:30-10:45 a.m.—Florence Hale’s talks, di- 
rected to parents, explaining methods of 
classroom procedure so that education may 
continue at home as well as in school (NBC 

ed). 


10:45-11:00 a.m.—The Child Grows Up (NBC 
Blue). 


11:00-12:00 noon—Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. New York Philharmonic Children’s 
Concert alternates on third Saturday of each 
month (CBS). 


11:00-11:30 a.m.—No School Today, a new 
safety program for children (NBC Red). 


11:30 a.m.-12:00 noon—Milestones in the His- 
tory of Music, Eastman School of Music 
program (NBC Red). 


12:60 noon-12:25 p.m.—American Education 
Forum. Conducted by Dr. Grayson Kefauver, 
professor of education, Stanford University 
(NBC Blue). 

May 6—Bennington College. 

May 13—Trends in General Education, with 
Donald Cottrell, Alvin C. Eurich and Doc- 
tor Kefauver. 

12:00-12:30 p.m.—NBC Music Guild (NBC 
Red). 

6:30-7:00 p.m.——‘‘What Price America,”’ U. S. 
Department of Interior program presenting 
the fight to regain natural resources in dram- 
atized form (CBS). 


7:30-8:00 p.m.—Americans at Work (CBS). 


:30-7:45 p.m.—Lives of Great Men, Dr. Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs (NBC Red). 


sa 5) 





1Except Sunday. 


2Owing to program conflicts, there will be 
no Chicago broadcast of the network program. 
Instead, a recording of the program will be 
broadcast over Station WENR at 8 p.m. each 
Wednesday. 
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clinic, high school clinic and a college 
clinic. The separate clinics will re- 
convene at 2 o'clock that afternoon for 
a showing of films and discussion of 
topics of interest to each division. 

Four outstanding visual educators are 
featured on the banquet program for 
Friday evening: Edgar Dale, Ohio State 
University; Ralph Jester, president, 
American Pictures, Inc.; V. C. Arns- 
piger, Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc., 
and Ralph W. Tyler, chairman, depart 
ment of education, University of 
Chicago. 

On Saturday morning there will be 
a final session of the three classroom 
clinics preceding the final general ses- 
sion at 11 a.m. The speaker for the 
general session will be Earl A. Trager, 
National Park Service, who will discuss 
“A Kodachrome Journey to Our Na- 
tional Parks.” Three producers of vis- 
ual materials in the school, Arnold 
Heflin, Lane Technical High School, 
Chicago; J. Kay White, principal, 
Pershing School, Berwyn, Ill., and I. P. 
Daniel, Lake View High School, Chi- 
cago, will show movies, slides and 
filmslides, and microslides, respectively. 


Weekly Evening Programs 

To extend interest in the possibilities 
of the educational film and to assist 
teachers in their selection, the Student 
Council of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is sponsoring a weekly eve- 
ning film program. Emphasis is given 
to recent releases in order that teachers 
may become acquainted with the newer 
material. Represented on these pro- 
grams are the films of educational film 
producers, theatrical producers, govern- 
ment and public service agencies and 
industrial concerns. 

Each program is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the potential values and uses 
of the films. Critical reviews are pre- 
pared and sent to cooperating maga- 
zines of which The Nation’s ScHoots 
is one. So far as is possible, these 
reviews are prepared by members of 
the faculty or advanced graduate stu- 
dents in whose field the subject matter 
of the film falls. 


New China Film Released 


Joris Ivens and John Ferno, who 
produced “The Spanish Earth,” docu- 
ment of the war in Spain, have 
completed a six reel documentary film 
of the struggle in China entitled “The 
400,000,000." Sponsors of “The 400,- 
000,000” are Dorothy Parker, Luis 
Rainer, Lillian Hellman, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, William Osgood Field, Dudley 
Nichols and Archibald MacLeish. 

“The 400,000,000” is a historic record 
of the background of the events in 
China, showing the birth of New 
China under the leadership of Dr. 
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Sun Yat Sen, the first beginnings of 
industrial civilization and the attempted 
throttling by Japan. The real basis of 
Chinese resistance is shown and _ its 
extent is demonstrated by sequences 
taken in the remote provinces. 

The English commentary was writ- 
ten by Dudley Nichols, Academy 
Award winner and author of the cur- 
rent hit, “Stagecoach.” Frederic March 
is the narrator. 

The film has been announced for 
release by Garrison Film Distributors, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Children’s Book Festival 





Munro Leaf, May Lamberton Becker, 
Mary Gould Davis, Margaret Ernst and 
Stephen Vincent Benet are the judges 
who will award two cash prizes of $250 
each in the nation-wide Children’s 
Spring Book Festival, May 7 to 14. 

One prize is given for the best book 
for younger children and the other, for 
the best book for older children pub- 


RICH LIQUA~SAN “C” DISPENSED 
IN THICK, CREAMY LATHER FORM 


YOU CAN EASILY SEE why 371 school executives switched 
last year to Liqua-San “‘C”’ and the Sana-Lather Dispenser. 


First, they learned that Liqua-San ‘“‘C’—40% concentrated, and 
without wasteful impurities—dilutes with 3 or 4 parts water and 
gives more thorough handwashings per dollar than any other soap. 


Second, they welcomed the soothing olive oil content. 


Third, they marveled at the tremendous economy offered by the 
sturdy, tamper-proof Sana-Lather—the dispenser that turns out 
soap in foam form—90% air, 9% water, and only 1% soap. 

This money-saving combination brings you savings in soap costs 
which no other soap dispensing system can match. Try it—now. 


Te HUNTINGTON <=> LABORATORIES he 


oinven HUNTINGTON. INDIANA = rononro 


LIQUID 
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LIQUA-SAN C Oa oe 


SANA-LATHER FOAM TYPE SOAP DISPENSER 
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lished in the United States between 
January and June. 

The giving of these two prizes, begun 
three years ago, was the first organized 
effort to counteract the practice of pub- 
lishing too many children’s books just 
before Christmas. 

The festival is held in the spring 
to foster summer reading. 


60 Textbooks of 1939 


Because educators are showing a 


steadily increasing desire for well-de- 
signed textbooks, the textbook clinic 


* 


a | Samet; S 


Architects, McQuire & Shook; Engineers, Bevington & Williams; 
Plumbing Contractors, Roland M. Cotton Co. 


THE LATEST IN SANITARY 
GROUP WASHING AT THOMAS 


of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts will sponsor an exhibit of text- 
books at the New York City public 
library from May 23 to June 3. The 
exhibition will consist of 60 books, 
chosen by a jury of five on a basis of 
artistic and technical excellence and of 
suitability, so far as format is con- 
cerned, to instructional purposes. The 
value of the literary content will not 
be considered. After the opening in 
New York, the exhibition in duplicate 
will be sent on tour to various places 
throughout the United States. 








CARR HOWE HIGH SCHOOL, INDIANAPOLIS 


Well-known for its high educational standards, Indianapolis is also mindful of the 
welfare and health of its students. It is logical, therefore, that modern group washing 
facilities are provided, as evidenced by the installation of Bradley Washfountains. 

These Washfountains serve each person with clean, running water from a 
central sprayhead. Water consumption is reduced, space is saved, and installa- 
tion and maintenance costs are cut because there is no more piping for one group 
Washfountain than for one one-person conventional washbasin. 

Among recent Bradley school installations are: Public School, Kirkland Lake, 

Ont.; State Agriculture College, Colo.; Central High 





Made in full-circle and 
half-circle models. 


School, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Fordson H.S., Dearborn, Mich.; 
Cornell University; Rogue River H. S., Grants Pass, Ore.; 
Georgia School of Technology; State Training School, 
Boonville, Md.; Tome Jr. School, Port Deposit, Md.; Cen- 
tral School, Orange, N. J.; A & M College, Okla.; Will 
Rogers H. S., Tulsa, Okla.; State Mining School, Platte- 
ville, Wis.; Mastick School, Alameda, Calif. 

You can install Bradleys in your present buildings as 
well as in new ones—for greater economy, sanitation, 
and convenience. Write for Booklet, “Washroom Plans”. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. Michigan 






this 
booklet 





St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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WASHFOUNTAINS 
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Illinois Salary Figures 

One-third of the elementary teachers 
in Illinois receive less than $800 per 
year, it was revealed by the Illinois 
Education Association, in a statement 
given in connection with measures now 
pending in the legislature that would 
set a minimum wage level of $800 per 
year. The proposed minimum wage 
measure would affect 93 Cook County 
elementary teachers, it was said. The 
association contends that the state now 
guarantees a minimum support level 
sufficiently high no longer to warrant 
teachers’ salaries of $500 to $700. 





RADIO 


Listens Three Hours per Day 

The typical Western New York 
school pupil listens to the radio for 
three hours a day, seven days a week. 

This is one of the conclusions drawn 
from a survey conducted among the 
children of the four upper elementary 
grades at Eggertsville, N. Y. The 
report also showed the following other 





conclusions: 

1. The average child listens to six 
programs regularly and five occasion- 
ally. 

2. He has a “fair chance” to choose 
his own program without interference, 
because there are probably two sets in 
his home. 

3. Teachers and parents have little 
direct influence on a child’s choice of 
programs. 

4. The typical child frequently eats 
his meals and does his homework to 
the accompaniment of a radio program. 

5. He is influenced by the advertis 
ing on programs and frequently reacts 
to it by sending for free premiums. 

However, movies still hold a strong 
attraction for children, the report evi 
dences, because 85 per cent prefer 
motion pictures to radio programs. 
Other preferences that come before the 
radio are play, school, eating, home 
work, going downtown and talking to 
parents. In grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 of 
the Eggertsville school, 70 per cent of 
the pupils preferred going to school to 
listening to the radio. Two-thirds of 
them would rather go downtown. The 
survey also disclosed that only slightly 
more than 50 per cent would rather 
talk to their families than listen to 
broadcasts and about the same number 
would rather play outdoors. 


Tenth Institute at Ohio State 


The Institute for Education by Radio, 
held annually at Ohio State University 
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PRICES 224ced 


om DA-LITE 
SCREENS 


For the second time in the past three years, 
Da-Lite again reduces prices and brings tep 
quality projection screens within reach of 
every school. The same superior reflective 
qualities which have characterized Da-Lite 
Screens for 30 years are available for visual 
education to meet every requirement. Da- 
Lite glass-beaded, silver and white screens 
are unsurpassed in their respective fields. 
For average requirements the Da-Lite glass- 
beaded surface is recommended as it gives 
the clearest pictures without glare. At the 
new low prices, Da-Lite Screens represent 
outstanding values. 


Write for NEW 48 Page Catalog! 


This interesting book is more 
than a list of Da-Lite Screens. 
It contains valuable informa- 
tion on surfaces, mountings, 
correct picture sizes and 
other factors which should 
be considered in the selec- 
tion of any projection screen. 
Write today for your copy 
and the name of the Da-Lite 
supplier nearest you. 











DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 5 TNS, 2723 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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OLD, OIL-SOAKED 
FLOORS RESTORED 
WITH CAR-NA-LAC 


Now More Sanitary 
Easier to Maintain 


Says 
Supt., 
Public 
Schools 
of 
Effing- 
ham, 
Illinois 


INCE reconditioning these old, oil-soaked floors 

three years ago, only 3 renewals of Car-Na-Lac 
per year are needed to keep them in first-class 
condition. Radically different from all other self- 
polishing floor treatments, Car-Na-Lac levels itself 
out like lacquer . and dries like lacquer, to a 
brilliant, streakless gloss. Non-slippery 
WATERPROOF! 


Free 
Demon- 
stration 
On 
Your 


Own 


Floors! 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1584 E. National Ave. Brazil, Ind. 


AR-NA:! LAC 


STIKE FLOOR FINISh 


TACQUER “L 






Made by the Makers of Car-Na-Var and Car-Na-Seal 


Meets U. S. Specifications except for percentage of solid content 
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since 1930, reaches its tenth year in the 
conferences set for May | to 3. Empha- 
sis this year will be on small working 
groups—work-study groups, section 
meetings and round tables. As in the 
past, the institute will be devoted 
chiefly to a consideration of the technics 
of education by radio. 

The opening session on May | will 
be given to a round table on “The 
Place of Radio in a Democracy,” by 
members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, conducted after the 
manner of that institution’s broadcasts. 

Two afternoons, May 1 and 2, will 
be devoted to work-study groups, under 
the following topics: agricultural broad- 
casts, school broadcasts, radio courses 
in colleges and universities, research in 
radio education, educational use of fac- 
simile, ultra-high frequency and record 
ing, broadcasts for general education 
and broadcasting by community service 
organizations. 

Sections on special problems are listed 
for the opening night, May 1, with the 
following leaders: Carl Menzer, Uni 
versity of Iowa; Neville Miller, Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters; Har- 
old W. Kent, Chicago board of educa- 
tion; Lyman Bryson, adult education 


board, C.B.S.. and Alton O’Steen, 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio 
State University. 


Pupils Broadcast the News 

At regular intervals on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, news flashes are broadcast over 
the public address system at Robbins- 
dale High School, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
There are two journalism pupils in 
charge each day. They visit each 
teacher before the broadcast to garner 
news items about classes, coming events 
and personal activities. 





MEETINGS 





North Central Association 

Fifty-nine high schools and 10 col- 
leges and universities were added to 
the accredited list of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools at the association’s 
forty-fourth annual convention held in 
Chicago, March 29 to April 1. 

The association’s commission took 
action to drop 13 high schools and to 
permit withdrawal of seven high 
schools, bringing the new total of ac- 
credited high schools in the 20 states 
covered by the association up to 2860. 

Dr. George A. Works, dean of the 
University of Chicago, was elected 
president of the association. New vice 
presidents are Dean W. E. Peik of the 
University of Minnesota and DeWitt 


mits 
LET <--> HELP YOU SOLVE 
Wy 


YOUR FLOOR PROBLEMS 


Floors stand the gaff better when finished with 


LASTINCOTE 


Lastincote is a beautiful, hard, glossy yet non-skid finish especially 


prepared to stand up under gymnasium wear and tear or subject to 


S. Morgan, superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis. Paul A. Rehmus, prin- 
cipal of the high school at Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., was made a member of 
the executive committee. Some 2000 
persons attended the sessions. 

Dr. G. W. Rosenlof of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, secretary of the 
commission on secondary schools, re- 
ported that half of the high schools 
in the North Central area have 
increased the pay of instructors and 
principals within the last year. 

Administration of federal grants to 
students through more than 26,000 edu- 
cational institutions was in force at the 
end of 1938, according to Dr. Charles 
Hubbard Judd, present director of the 
N.Y.A. program. Of the 368,921 
students receiving aid, 256,844 are high 
school pupils. 

Criticism of the “arbitrary accrediting 
methods” of the association was voiced 
by Eugene B. Elliott, superintendent of 
public instruction for Michigan. 

In place of arbitrary standards, Doc- 
tor Elliott made the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. Schools should derive the objectives 
for their programs from community 
needs and conditions rather than from 
extrinsic standards. 

2. Schools should be encouraged to 
develop new procedures of teaching and 





other heavy traffic. It is easily applied with a lamb’s wool mop or 


brush. Lastincote is hard enough to help retard the action of rubber 
burns and scratches resulting frcm hard usage. Lastincote makes 
floors much more resistant to alcohol, body perspiration, alkali soaps, 


acids, boiling water, ink, oil, grease, salt or fresh water. 


The West Disinfecting Company offers a complete line of products par- 
ticularly suited to help preserve and maintain all types of floors. 





WE SiT DIiSINFECTINGSIACOMPANY 
Dept. C, 42-16 Barn Street, Long Island City, New York 





Send for our Special Booklets for more Detailed Information 
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Science Tells HOW and WHY 
To Select COLOR 


@ No longer are conventional buffs 
used arbitrarily in school painting. 
Today, colors are selected carefully 
—SCIENTIFICALLY—for their effect 
on eye fatigue, pupil attentiveness, 
mental reactions. 






























Get This y/* 


OLOR 


Arcotone ‘‘Controlled Reflection’”’ 
colors were developed in cooperation 
with the country’s foremost lighting 


C ~ A al engineers. The Scientific Color Selec- 
tion Chart makes it a simple matter 


USED BY SHAW HIGH SCHOOL es AEN GS Ze 5: et to pick the precise shade and 





intensity of wall colors best suited 
to each room. Each color is 
accurately keyed to all lighting 
factors (exposure, number of win- 
dows, artificial lighting, etc.). 


AND YET, it costs no more to 
paint your walls with Arcotone 
“Controlled Reflection” colors. First 
used by East Cleveland’s Shaw High 
School, now adopted by many pro- 
gressive schools. The Arco Scientific 
Color Selection Chart will be sent 
free at your request. 
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THE ARCO COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 


Merwcuworchrome. MMED CHROME} 


4 

2% SOLUTION ? 

(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) "yanow orvacecon ; 

FLUORESCEIN SODIUM i 

is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and GENERAL é 
ANTISEPTIC 




















FOR FIRST AID 


WESTCOTT & DUNNIN® 
BALTIMORE. mMO 


SS 


serious cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
HY NSON.WEST(C OTT & DUNNING, INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


(Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sodium ) 


bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 

















Baltimore, Maryland 
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new curricular experiences for pupils. 

3. Schools should be encouraged to 
develop comprehensive evaluation pro- 
grams based on the growth and 
development of the individual student. 

President F. P. Gaines of Washing- 
ton and Lee University declared that 
the schools must not be wholly aca- 
demic and objective in treating 
democracy versus the “isms.” It is 
worse than inadequate treatment if we 
coolly set up for impersonal appraisal 
the various theories of organized soci 
ety, signifying the points of strength 
and weakness in each system with a 
sort of scholarly neutrality. 

“Debunking of our great personages, 
sneering at national motives and pin- 
pricking national! ideals are poor 
endowments to offer youth already 
facing world conditions that induce 
pessimism, fatalism and even utter 
despair,” he declared. 


White House Conference 

The first session of the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy attracted educational leaders and 
child welfare experts from all parts of 
the country to the White House on 
April 26. Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins was chairman of the con- 
ference and Katherine F. Lenroot, chil- 
dren’s bureau chief, U. S. Department 


of Labor, was executive secretary. 
President Roosevelt acted as honorary 
chairman. 

In the invitations, Miss Perkins 
pointed out that the President had 
called the conference “because of his 
conviction that a society founded upon 
democratic principles finds both its aim 
and its security in the happiness and 
well-being of its people and especially 
its children.” 

Members attending the conference 
were asked “to develop practical sug- 
gestions as to ways in which we in 
the United States may give greater 
security to childhood and a larger 
measure of opportunity to youth.” 

Another conclave is expected to be 
held early in 1940. 


Food Service Directors 

The Conference of Food Service Di- 
rectors will hold its fifth annual meet- 
ing in Baltimore, November 2 to 4, at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

Registration will be gin Thursday 
evening. The tentative program for 
Friday afternoon and Saturday will be 
devoted to discussions and studies on 
menu making, including the plate 
lunch; feeding children at school; edu- 
cating the public in a commercial 
cafeteria to select food; lunch problems 
in rural and consolidated schools; the 


home economics teacher and the school 
lunch; a study of fish and fish products; 
cost control; changing the size of 
recipes and maintaining quality; equip- 
ment and layouts; financial reports; 
personnel, and recent findings in nutri- 
tion. 

Those in charge of small cafeterias 
and lunchrooms directed by the home 
economics teacher will find this con- 
ference of special interest. 

Members of the Maryland Dietetic 
Association, the Maryland Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the Maryland 
Restaurant Association are working in 
conjunction with the conference in 
planning the program. 

Constance Hart, Rochester, N. Y., is 
general chairman; Mary Faulkner, Bal- 
timore department of education, is the 
local chairman. 


A.A.A.S. Education Section 

The section on education of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold sessions June 
23 and 24 when the association holds 
its summer meeting in Milwaukee. 
Major theme of the section will be the 
education of the emotions, which will 
include the entire area of mental hy- 
giene as it is affected by the educational 
process. There will be a joint meeting 
with the section on psychology. 
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Wher you specify Heywood-Wakefield 
Furniture for your school, you do so with 
complete confidence. You are certain that 
it will be produced in careful, painstaking 
fashion by one of America’s largest and 
oldest manufacturers. This practical, well 
styled school furniture will stand every 
test, from the time specifications are drawn, 
through years of satisfying use. May we 
tell you about H-W School Furniture in 


HEYWOOD.- 
WAKEFIELD 


| Established 1826 
| GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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\ HAS A MEANING FOR 
che EVERY FENCE BUYER 


P-12 is our trade-mark for a superior galvanizing—a 50% 

heavier and more uniform zinc protective coating than aver- 
age commercial grade. P-12 is your guarantee of unsurpassed 
quality. In-addition, PAGE—America’s first wire fence since 1883— 
alone offers you a choice of five fence metals to fit all atmos- 
pheric conditions and an exclusive wing channel post designed for 
greater utility. One of our 92 Association Members is nearby 
to render skilled, courteous service. Secure his name and free 
literature—write PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Product off Page Stool & Wre Division, 
American Chain & Cable Company, Suc. 




















KITCHEN PLANNING 
BUREAU 
























































os experience gained from planning 
kitchens for America’s finest schools, hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, hospitals, and other in- 
stitutions, is available to you through our 
kitchen planning bureau. In this bureau 
are men who have solved or helped to solve 
some of the most stubborn food service and 
equipment problems. 

Duparquet equipment, made in our own 
factory, plus the experience of this organ-. 
ization, is a combination that means EF- 
FICIENT KITCHENS. Call or write one of our 


three offices. 


Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc. 


SIXTH AVENUE—I8TH TO I9TH STREETS—NEW YORK 
Telephone WAtkins 9-5200 


BOSTON: Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse Co. 
491 Atlantic Ave. Phone Hancock 7275 


CHICAGO: Duparquet Range Co. 
225 N. Racine Ave. Phone Seeley 3927 





SPECIAL OFFER on 
JOHNSON FLOOR 
POLISHES! 


Sturdy, long-handled, 
8-inch Lamb’s Wool 


APPLIER 
FREE! 


With every 5-gallon can 
you buy of either Johnson’s 
No-Buff Floor Finish 

or Johnson’s Traffic Wax. 
No limit to customer. 
(Offer expires July 1,1939.) 
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ORDER 


FROM YOUR 
_JOBBER! 


If he cannot 
supply you, MAIL 
THIS COUPON 


Name 





Address 


City 


JOHNSON’S NO-BUFF FLOOR FINISH 
—the remarkable new product that 
needs NO RUBBING Of POLISHING — 
shines as it dries. 


JOHNSON’S TRAFFIC WAX (Paste or 
Liquid) the tough, long-wearing pol- 
ishing wax gives floors lasting beauty. 


Both of these products are specially 
made to withstand heavy traffic. 


| S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. NS-5, Racine, Wis. 
Please send me name of nearest jobber stocking your Free Applier Deal. 





State. 











N.E.A. Outlines Program 


“The Responsibilities of Our Profes- 
sion” is the keynote for the program of 
the N.E.A. which is convening from 
July 2 to 6 in San Francisco for its 
annual meeting. 

Following vespers and a preliminary 
meeting on Sunday, July 2, the conven- 
tion will open on Monday morning 
with the first general session at which 
California and San Francisco officials 
will welcome delegates. At this session 
President Reuben T. Shaw will deliver 
his presidential address. 

On Monday evening the association 
will hold its eleventh life membership 
dinner with Caroline S. Woodruff, past 
Miss Woodruft 
will discuss “Development of Teacher 
Education.” 


president, as speaker. 


Honor guests will be Mrs. 
Susan M. Dorsey, honorary president 
of the N.E.A., and Dr. Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, dean emeritus, Stanford 
University School of Education. 

On Tuesday morning there will be 
assemblies dealing with radio education; 
“Intelligence —Its Nature and Nur- 
ture” under direction of George D. 
Stoddard of the University of Iowa, 
and problems of present day youth. 

At the third general session on Tues 
day evening there will be discussions 
of unAmerican activities. 


ONE MACHINE ° 
The Tennant System 


BURNISHES SEAL, WET OR DRY—POLISHES—WAXES—SCRUBS— 
SANDS. NO DUST. 


The Tennant machine cleans the heaviest traffic floors without the use of water. 
The attachments, shown below, can be exchanged quickly without the use 


of tools. 


E F 
1801 MARSHALL ST. NE. 








The Wednesday morning session will 
be devoted to discussion groups. Edwin 
G. Conklin of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society will discuss “The Wonders 
of Science” at the fourth general ses- 
sion on Wednesday evening. 

Thursday morning there will be as- 
semblies regarding publications and 
program of the Educational Policies 
Commission, relations with Pan-Amer- 
ican countries, and uses of visual 
education under the direction of Mark 
A. May, director, Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University. 

At the fifth general session on Thurs- 
day evening, Will Hays of the motion 
picture producers will be the speaker. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Set School Bus Standards 
Representatives of state departments 
of education met with representatives 
of school bus manufacturers in New 
York for a week’s conference on school 
bus standards. Suggested standards 
from the current survey of public school 
bus transportation in the United States, 
which is being conducted by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, formed 
the basis of the discussions which were 
attended by representatives of 48 states. 
New standards have been approved by 








(A) buffing drums; (B) steel-wool buffing roll which is factory-made, 
uniformly compressed and ready for immediate use, either 8- 
inch (B) or 16-inch (C) depending on friction re- 
quired; (D) 16-inch brush; (E) sanding drum; 
(F) sandpaper sleeve ready for use. 


Write today for complete information. 





G. H. TENNANT CO. 


Established 1870 


the Whole Job of School 


Floor Maintenance 


this national group with the expecta- 
tion that they will be incorporated by 
each representative in his state regu- 
lations. 


Not a Single Fatality 


The Detroit public schools employ 
38 buses, accommodating 30 children 
each, for transporting physically handi- 
capped children to the city’s schools for 
the crippled. In the thirteen years of 
their operation, there has not been a 
fatality, although the buses travel ap- 
proximately 350,000 miles during the 
school year, transporting 500,000 pas- 
sengers. While the buses are owned 
by the board of education, the contract 
for their operation and maintenance 
is in the hands of the Detroit depart- 
ment of street railways. 


Driver Training Institute 

The University of Denver will con- 
duct a one week Driver Training In- 
stitute this summer as a part of its 
program of safety education and driver 
training course for teachers. The 
institute will include an analysis of 
accidents and methods of accident 
prevention; significance of rules, regu- 
lations and courtesy; tests for the safe 
driver; teaching the essential knowl- 
edge of automobile mechanics and 
practical automobile driving. 


Shown 
here is the 
Model C, 
ideal for most 
schools. Other 
sizes are 
available. 
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Look at the DIFFERENCE in the little boy’s eyes! 





1 YOU'VE READ about the progress made in Sight-Saving Classes 2 GOOD LIGHT helps normal eyesight almost as much as it helps 
to help pupils with impaired eyesight. A most important factor poor eyesight. More and more schools are following the sound 
in a sight-saving classroom is plenty of good illumination. principle of giving pupils better lighting before they need it. 








4 QUALITY OF BULBS becomes more and 5 FOR FREE COPY of new re- 
more important as lighting is increased. vised school lighting man- 
The new G-E MAZDA lamps stay brighter ual, write General Electric 
longer, give more light for the current Co., Dept. 166-NA-E, Nela 
consumed than ever before. Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


3 THIS SIGHT-SAVING classroom in Evanston, Illinois, 
uses 750-watt lamps in indirect luminaires, provid- GENERAL ELECTRIC 
ing 50 to 500% more artifical light than ordinary 
classrooms have. 





Vicw- BOOK-JACKET BINDER 










A Disei ay the jac kets of 


new books in this 


handy, transparent *. age 
binder. It will protect — Show 
the jackets, aid the jeg MPSBIRE 
Readers’ Adviser and ids 

help library patrons select their new ELEN 


books at a glance. 3 

A clever, metal locking device holds the as 
jac kets in the binder. The front and back Ng, F 

covers and the flaps containing the synop- HAMPSHIRE: 


SIS of books can be read easily. 


ty ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 


the transparent celluloid cover. These cos: | with am Inteoduction by KENNETH ROBERTS 
binders will make an attractive addition 


to your library. FO IRORGOIRSRGRIRGRIRGRHAX ese) 


Book jackets of various sizes may be in- d crn re 


The jacket on top can be seen through 





ae ems 


serted in the binder, which is 13/2 x 10 


inches. 
Mail your order today. GAY L O R D B R O S ne I nc. 
PRICES STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
ree $.90 3..each $.85 6. . each $.80 Originators and Makers of Library Furniture and Supplies 
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NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 


Cuares E. Greene became super- 
intendent of schools in Denver when 
Dr. ALEXANDER J. STODDARD went to 
Philadelphia last month to assume the 
post of superintendent of schools. The 
appointment of Mr. Greene, assistant 
superintendent in charge of high 
schools, is for an indefinite period at a 
salary of $7500. Doctor Stoddard be- 
came superintendent Sept. 1, 1937, at a 
salary of $12,500 and was given a five 
year contract from which he was re- 
leased by the board of education so he 
might take the Philadelphia super- 
intendency. 

I. E. SrursMAN, former superintend 
ent at St. Joseph, Mo., has assumed his 
new duties as superintendent at San 
Antonio, Tex., succeeding J. C. Cocn- 
RAN, who resigned last summer. 

J. E. Hotmes has been reelected su 
perintendent at Spring Lake, Mich., 
for the seventeenth year. 

Cart Hicks will begin a one year 
term as superintendent of schools at 
Catlettsburg, Ky., next fall. He will 
succeed JAMEs T. Muiracte, who re- 
signed to accept a post at Georgetown, 
Ky. Mr. Hicks has been associated 


with Catlettsburg schools for the last 
twelve years. 

GrorGE WALKOTTEN, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has been elected superintendent 
at Albion, Mich., succeeding Don Har- 
RINGTON, who is retiring June 30 after 
serving as Albion school head since 
1919. 

W. E. Gann was named superin- 
tendent of schools at Texarkana, Ark., 
to succeed P. N. Brace. 

Marvin B. Loveys has been named 
head of Schoharie Central School, 
Schoharie, N. Y., for the coming year. 

JEROME J. WHEELER, director of In- 
dustrial High School, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
was named superintendent of the Dun- 
kirk school system recently. Mr. 
Wheeler was one of 19 candidates who 
sought the position following the resig- 
nation of Freperick R. Dar.ine, which 
becomes effective July 1. 

Haro_p Packwoop of Decatur, Neb., 
has been elected head of the school 
system at Hartington, Neb., to suc- 
ceed T. S. Rosen, who resigned five 
weeks ago. 

E. T. Micver has been reelected su- 
perintendent of schools at Hannibal, 
Mo. He first became superintendent at 
Hannibal in 1931. 

E. T. Ripenowr, principal of Pem- 


berville High School, Pemberville, 





Ohio, has been promoted to the super- 
intendent’s post to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the death of C. E. Downrnc. 

Guy B. Ruopgs, principal of the 
high school at Marshall, N. C., has 
been elected superintendent of schools, 
Madison County, North Carolina, for 
a two year term beginning July 1. 

Nun.ey H. Stone, principal at Su- 
perior, Ariz., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Coolidge, Ariz. 

D. D. Karow, principal of Lincoln 
High School, was chosen superintend- 
ent of schools, Lake City, Minn., re- 
cently to succeed W. A. ANDREWws, re- 
signed. 

Hutpa Coteman has been appointed 
superintendent of schools, Lowndes 
County, Alabama, to fill her father’s 
unexpired term, ending in 1941. J. A. 
CoLeMaN resigned because of ill health. 

Berten B. Bean has been appointed 
associate superintendent of schools in 
charge of elementary grades in Buffalo, 
N. Y., to succeed CuHarves P. Atvorp, 
who retired in January after serving 
forty-three years in the Buffalo schools. 
Mr. Bean had been director of the 
higher elementary grades. 

Mitton Garrison has been reelected 
superintendent of schools at Milan, 
Mo., for a two year term. 

KENNETH NELSON of Prescott, Mich., 
will succeed C. E. Waite, resigned, as 





FLEXIBLE ° 


correct posture. 


nominal. 





Modern teaching programs demand 
seating that can be easily moved to suit 


the needs of the moment. 


The seating must also be rugged and 
have a durable finish. It must promote 
The cost must be 


Arlington Seating fills these needs. 
Our No. 100 as illustrated is but one ex- 
ample. Write for our complete catalog. 


COMFORTABLE 


No. 100 


Taupe Lacquer finish 
kiln dried Birch, Die 
Formed Steel Frame 


electrically welded into 
a solid unit. 


Arlington MOVABLE SEATING 


PRACTICAL 





ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 


Manufacturers—School Desks, Opera Chairs 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS ILLINOIS 
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Another HOLTZER-CABOT achievement 
for the Modern School.... 


ALL-STEEL 


CENTRALIZED 
CONTROL 
DESK 


All control equipment for the modern 
SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEM central- 


ized in an attractive Steel Desk. 


Clock System 
Program Bells 
Fire Alarm System 


Telephone System 
Radio and Sound 











Assemblies to meet individual demands. 
The exact arrangement of control apparatus may be 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO varied in accordance with type, number and extent of 
. signal systems desired under centralized control. Holt- 


E tive Offices and Fact 
gp re zer-Cabot engineers will gladly cooperate in designing 


125 Amory Street Boston, Mass. 


Branches in all peiacipel cities desk to meet the requirements of any school. 
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An increasing number of schools are mak- 
ing a radical change in the type of equip- 
ment used in both general and woodworking costs—but assures students training with descriptions and prices on the 
shops. There is a definite trend toward on machines that they will use in entire line of Delta tools, mail the 
smaller, more compact low-cost power both industrial and home shops after coupon at the right. 
tools. In this, schools are following industry graduation. For the full story 

where low cost industrial power tools are in complete detail—together a. Peasy ode 4 


revolutionizing many production set-ups. Please send me the full story of Delta Industrial 
54 power tools for schools—and the new 1939 Delta 


This development should be of great DELTA Catalog. 
Mig. Co. Name 
( 





interest to all school executives. It not only ieee, 
means that school shops can be equipped Industrial Division) School 
and maintained at a fraction of former 695 E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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superintendent of schools at New 
Lothrop, Mich. 

DeWitt WALLER, superintendent of 
schools, Enid, Okla., has been ap- 
pointed to membership on the Okla 
homa State Board of Education. 

Cuarces B. Park, for the last nine 
years superintendent of schools at Read- 
ing, Mich., has been appointed super- 
intendent at Mount Pleasant, Mich., to 
succeed the late Greorce E. GANIARD. 

ArtHur A. KarcHeELe, principal of 
the high school at Allegan, Mich., for 
two years, will become “superintendent 
at Allegan at the close of the present 
school year. 

Martin Heirer, principal of the 
high school at Massena, N. Y., has 
been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Massena. 

Ernest H. Burpick of Middletown, 
FLroyp Hurvsvut of Bay Shore, Bart C. 
Van INGEN of Kingston and Warren E. 
Mites of Rock City Falls are four New 
York State school superintendents who 
are resigning in June. 


Principals 


W. F. 
has been elected principal of Erin High 


SHELTON of Linden, Tenn.., 


School, Erin, Tenn. 
Byron M. HERRINGTON, 

the staff of the State Institute of Ap 

plied Agriculture at Farmingdale, Long 


a teacher on 


Island, N. Y., will succeed RowLanp 
H. Ross, resigned, as principal at Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. 

Crype L. Hurvsut, principal at 
Delevan, N. Y., will be the new prin- 
cipal at East Bloomfield, N. Y., be 
ginning in September. 

Joun W. Brown was elected prin- 
cipal of the Jackson County Central 
High School at Gainsboro, Tenn., re- 
cently. 

JosepH C. THompson, principal at 
Willard Elementary School, Chicago, 
has been appointed principal of Engle- 
wood High School. Three other ele- 
mentary principals appointed to high 


school principalships are: ALBERT 
BaversFeLp, Schurz High _ School; 
May C. A ten, Kelly High School, 
and James H. Smirn, Fenger High 
School. 


Georce H. Gentry has been elected 
principal of Temple High School, Tem- 
ple, Tex., to take office September 1. 

Wayne Bioucu has been promoted 
to the principalship of Sandusky High 
School, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Artuur L. Rankin has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Red Bank 
Junior High School, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

James E. O xp Jr., who has been as- 
sistant principal at Blair Junior High 
School, Norfolk, Va., since 1929, was 





UILT © °¢ 


NOW, you 
children of your school the 
METAL slide, 
pair costs to a minimum. 
the new BURKE-BUILT 
structed to last a lifetime. 
of any slide which receives the 
quickly and easily replaceable. 


FOND DU LAC 








URKE PLAYGROUND «ss 


EQUIPMENT 
can provide for the 
safety 
and at the same time, cut your re- 


All-Metal Slide are con- 
The bedway 
hardest wear, is 


Write for complete catalog today 


THE J. E. BURKE COMPANY 


elected assistant principal of Maury 
High School, Norfolk, recently. He 
will succeed Lemurt F. Games, who 
recently was elected principal of the 
new junior-senior high school under 
construction. 

EucENE F. 


science staff at 


Conant, member of the 
Gloversville High 
School, Gloversville, N. Y., is to be 
principal of the new Mayfield Cen- 
tralized School, which is to open in the 
village of Mayfield, N. Y., in Sep- 
tember. 

CLoyce E. 
will succeed B. R. 
principal of McClain High School, 
Greenfield, Ohio, when Mr. Duck- 
worth assumes the superintendency of 
the Greenfield schools at the close of 
the school year. 

Wesster P. Suttivan, for the last 
ten years a member of the faculty of 
Blair Junior High School, Norfolk, 
Va., was appointed assistant principal 
of the school recently. 

The Rev. Basit A. Hanesurc has 
been named principal of Elder High 
School, Price Hill, Cincinnati, to re- 
place the late Rev. Francis J. Brepe- 
STEGE. 

J. ArpeN Woopa.t has been named 
supervising principal of Hammonds- 
port Union Free School, Hammonds- 
port, N. Y. Other new appointments 


BooHER, science teacher, 
DucKWORTH as 
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For BRIGHTER 


IMAGES 


from filmslides 
and 2” x 2” 
glass slides 


Use 


THE 300 WATT 
MODEL AA 


We 17-Purpose 
PROJECTOR 


Frame and side rails of This equipment is powerful — to use in auditoriums, yet its 
moderate cost makes it practical for classrooms 
with its advanced optical system and 300 watt lamp, projects 
brighter life-size images from 35 mm. single or double 
slides and 2” x 2” glass slides yet does not increase the heat on 
the film or slide. Ideal for showing Kodachrome transparencies, 
stock Picturols from the S. V. E. filmslide library, and film strips 
made by any 35 mm. miniature camera. Write for details today 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. 5TNS, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


The model AA, 


frame film- 
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Ghat Chairs 
FOR THE AUDITORIUM 


Long established and recognized as an au- 
thority on public seating, Ideal has made 
installations throughout America. 

To see them is to have a fuller apprecia- 
tion of their comfort, modern design, care- 


ful engineering, correct posture, exclusive 
features and inbred quality. \e ; 
Write for free illustrated catalog on the ~N wake 
complete line of unsurpassed values. nie 
Reputable dealers: Write for details on open a 
territory. 


IDEAL SEATING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















a 5 pias LEADERS have, by 
their patronage, established The 


Drake as an address of distinction. Here 
refined luxury, thoughtful service, and 


choice location delight the discriminating, 








Under the sama management 
as the internationally famous 
Gotham, New York City; 
Blackstone, Chicago; and == 
Town House, Los Angeles - 


A. S. KIRKEBY 


ere 


Lake Shore Drive: .. CHICAGO 
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DUDLEY SCHOOL LOCKS 


Provide Protection Plus 
Unrivalled 





8-540 


No other school lock can match the unrivalled con- 
venience of the Dudley S-540 masterkeyed combina- 
tion locker lock. When you find it necessary to 
change combinations of a Dudley, it is merely a 
matter of seconds! Only the Dudley School Lock 
gives this feature, and many others, at no extra cost! 


WRITE More than 8,000,000 Dudley Locks have 


f r Our N been sold in the nearly twenty years in 
0 cw which Dudley has specialized in this field. 


Catalog Folder Dudley pioneered the school lock and main- 


“Dudley Locks tains a field sales staff of nearly 70 men 
oie to serve you year after year, long after 
for Schools. 


Dudley Locks have been installed. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


325 North Wells St., Dept. B-5, Chicago, Ill. 











YOU CAN 
SEE 
WHY LCNs 
WORK SO WELL 
AND LAST 


DOOR CLOSERS 
for their superior, low-cost service, be- 
come the choice of superintendents and 
mechanical men wher- 


ever tried. Reasons?— 

Full rack and pinion 
control—Rigid shaft assembly—Reversible 
action—Reserve spring power— Precise 
adjustment—Finest materials and work- 
manship— Overhead and floor con- 
cealed and exposed closers in &6 types 
and sizes. Send for details. Elsie N., 
Norton Lasier Company, 468 West 
Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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to principalships and vice principalships 
in New York State are: C. B. SHEELEy, 
principal at Hurleyville; Ropert Rosin- 
SON, vice principal at Wallkill; Srew- 
arD W. Lay, principal at Madrid; W1- 
LET ALBro, principal at Rushford; J. 
DonaLtp YouMANs, principal at Cape 
Vincent; Epwarp A. Burke, principal 
at Central High School at South Kort- 
right; Water S. Witson, principal at 
MassENA; Jerome Shaver, supervising 
principal of the Nanticoke Valley Cen- 
tral School District, Nanticoke. 

Gorpon F. Depew, vice principal of 
the Dundee Central School, Dundee, 
N. Y., has accepted the principalship 
of the South Otselic Central School, 
South Otselic, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous 


Mitton E. Loomis has succeeded Dr. 
Hartan H. Horner, 
ciate commissioner of 
New York State. 

Dr. C. S. Mars, vice president of 
the American Council on Education, 
has succeeded Dr. Georce F. Zoox as 
representative of that organization on 
the National Committee on Education 
by Radio. 

Supt. Joun S. Pace of Howell, 
Mich., was elected president of the 
Michigan Education Association at the 
annual meeting of the representative 


retired, as asso- 
education in 








To suit your individual preference 
FOLDING or ROLL TYPE STANDS-— 


@ Similar in basic design, these 


master keyed locking when closed- 


for guests. 


For full details please write 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois 
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stands 
vertical support for each seat and foot 
from seat to floor—automatic locking in open position and 
uniform rise of seat rows 
to assure full visibility of playing floor, plus ease and safety 
of entering and leaving the stands—extreme rigidity, due to 
our diagonal and X bracing of each steel upright against 
sway—low maintenance cost for owners; 


board, continuous 


assembly. Eart R. Laine, principal of 
the Burt School, Detroit, Supt. B. C. 
SHANKLAND of Cadillac and Louisa 
DuruHam, principal, Lakeview Junior 
High School, Battle Creek, were re- 
elected for three year terms on the 
board. The new member elected to the 
board is THomas A. Bascock of Mount 
Clemens High School, Mount Clemens. 
Joun AcKERMAN of Flint, A. B. Haist 
of Saginaw and Grover Strout of De- 
reelected to the public re- 
The new member 


TROIT were 
lations commission. 
of the commission is Louis Roserts, 
a teacher at Zeeland. 


In the Colleges 


Dr. ArtHur Hotty Compton, Uni- 
versity of Chicago physicist and Nobel 
prize winner, has been offered the 
presidency of Ohio State University at 
a reputed salary of $15,000. Doctor 
Compton has asked university trustees 
for time to consider the proposal. 

M. L. Darsie has been named dean 
of the newly created school of educa- 
tion at the University of California. 
Frep W. Cozens was appointed dean 
of the college of applied arts. Both 
appointments are on the Los Angeles 
campus and will become effective July 1. 

PresipDENT Ropert M. Hvutcuins of 
the University of Chicago is said to 
have declined an appointment to chair- 


manship of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, following a visit to the 
little White House at Warm Springs, 
Ga., with Presipent Frankuin_ D. 
Rooseve.t. It was reported that Presi- 
dent Hutchins wished to take only a 
year’s leave of absence to accept the 
post, while President Roosevelt wanted 
him to resign the university post, which 
he declined to do. 

Dr. Orro H. Voretker has been ap- 
pointed acting principal of the State 
Normal School at Potsdam, N. Y., un 
til June 30. Marion W. Lonoman, 
Newburgh, N. Y., has been appointed 
director of teacher training to succeed 
Doctor Voelker. 

FRANK Prout, who became president 
ot Bowling Green University April 1, 
was succeeded as superintendent of 
schools at Sandusky, Ohio, by Kart 
Wuiyney, Sandusky high school prin- 
cipal. 

Dr. Lioyp P. Younc has been named 
president of Keene Normal School, 
Boston. 

Dr. Conway BoaTMANn, a native of 
Mississippi, was inaugurated as presi- 
dent of Union College, Barbourville, 
Ky., recently. 

Dr. J. Herscnet Corrin, professor 
of psychology at Whittier College, 
Whittier, Calif., has been appointed di- 
rector of education of both Whittier 


| Mastipave Floors Bring 
| Basements “Upstairs” ! 


provide :—direct, 


complete safety 








_Many a basement room is not used because of a 
dusty cement floor that ‘“‘chalks” and cracks; mak- 
ing the room practically useless. Harvard University 
faced this “basement problem”’. So they Mastipaved 
the floor! Now it is an ideal place for students’ per- 
sonal belongings, for equipment. This is just one 
of many school floor problems this unique floor 
covering has solved. Ask us for “Case Histories” 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc * New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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qHe Low-Cost s LONG-LIFE 
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You Get All These in 


Kewaunee Furniture 





Without 
Any Extra 
Cost 


There is really no 
reason why your 
school should ac- 
cept less than Ke- 
waunee gives. Ke- 
waunee prices are 
competitive. Ke- 
waunee Service is 
nation - wide. Ke- 
waunee’ Engineers 
are available’ to 
serve you without 
cost. They bring 
you the benefit of 
34 years of experi- 
ence, in equipping 
schools with Furni- 
ture that will best 
accommodate 
school growth. 

The complete Kewau- 
nee Catalog will be sent 
to any Educator’ or 
School Official interest- 
ed in the purchase of 
new Furniture for Lab- 
oratories, Libraries, Vo- 
eational Arts or Domes- 
tie Science Departments. 
Write for Free Copy to- 
day. 


Chemical Laboratory, 
Omaha, Nebr. Kewaunee Equipped. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G f EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., 

New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., 
Evanston, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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“Shots” of Icy Cold 


No more slipping on a wet tile 
floor while trying to dodge a 
stream of hot or cold water. 


When you use a shower regu- 
lated by a Powers automatic saf- 
ety shower mixer the temperature 
remains right where you want it. 
You can really enjoy the thrill of 
a comfortable shower in absolute 
safety. 


Why they’re more Economical— 
no waste of hot or cold water 
while waiting for a shower at 
the right temperature. Powers 
mixers speed up bathing by elim- 
inating these unnecessary delays. 


Write for bulletin No. 258 de- 
scribing our safety water mixing 
valves for all types of showers. 
The Powers Regulator Co., 2754 
Greenview Ave., Chicago—Offices 
in 45 Cities; see your phone di- 
rectory. 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
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Send for Catalog No. 28W 


Want to eliminate the 
| danger of scalding in 
| your showers ? 
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No More Unexpected 
or Scalding Hot Water 





























POWERS saower mixers 


MARKS THE SPOT 
WHERE AN ACCIDENT 






WAS PREVENTED 


Even if a child receives a direct or 
glancing blow from an 
Safety Swing Seat, the injury will be 
slight. 
cushioning prevents disfiguring cuts 





EverWear 
EverWear's exclusive rubber- 


. absorbs shock . . , cushions the 


blow. 

You owe it to your pupils and their 
parents to provide the safest play- 
ground swing apparatus that money 
can buy. 
with 
Safety Swing Seats. 


Replace old swing seats 
EverWear _rubber-cushioned 


Write for Catalog No. 30 Today 
Address Dept. N. 


Ever Wear 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. N, Springfield, Ohio 


All edges, ends and corners are 
deeply cushioned with flexible 
tubular rubber to absorb shocks 
and blows. Notice how deeply the 
cushioned rubber ends of the seat 
can be bent to prevent any dan- 








gerous effects of a blow to the 
child’s head. All seat surfaces are 
non-slip. Suspension clevises are 
reversible so that both sides of 
seat may be used. Interior frame 
is strongly braced spring steel. 


describing complete line of 


BEACH and POOL EQUIPMENT 
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College and Broadoaks School of Edu 
cation at Pasadena, Calif., which is 
afhliated with Whittier College. 

Dr. Raymonp F. McLain, president 
of Eureka College, Eureka, Ill., has 
been elected president of Transylvania 
College, Lexington, Ky. He will suc 
ceed Dr. R. H. Crossriecp, acting 
president, on June 6. 


Retirements and Resignations 


CuHarces A. HaTHAway, master ol 
Taunton High School, Taunton, Mass., 
will retire at the close of school in 
June, completing forty-six years in 
teaching service to that city. 

James H. Harris, superintendent of 
schools, Pontiac, Mich., for eighteen 
years, has notified the board of educa 
tion that he wishes to retire at the close 
of the present school year in June. Mr. 
Harris is 73 years old. His resignation 
was accepted with regret by the board 
of education. 

Henry P. MILter, principal of the 
Atlantic City High School, Atlantic 
City, N. J., for forty-three years, will 
retire September 1. Cuarctes R. Hor 
LENBACH, assistant principal, has been 
named to succeed Mr. Miller. 

Grorce M. Green, principal of Ingle 
wood High School and superintendent 
of the Inglewood Union High School 
District, Inglewood, Calif., will close 
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THEATER QUALITY PROJECTION 


Every professional theater projector uses the Intermittent Sprocket 
principle, but only DeVry—builder of fine professional machines— 
brings this principle to the lémm. field. Send for facts about this 





his forty-one year teaching career 
July 1. 

B. R. Bowpen will resign as super- 
intendent of schools at Morris, Ill., at 
the end of the school year. 

Ronacp R. SHecters has resigned the 
superintendency at Watervliet, Mich., 
to enter the University of Michigan in 
June to work toward the Ph.D. de- 
gree. Harotp Crocker, high school 
principal, was named to succeed him. 

Cuarces F. Prior, superintendent at 
Fairhaven, Mass., since 1912, except 
during 1918 when he was in war work, 
plans to retire from service next Sep- 
tember 1. 

Wittarp H. Situ, submaster at 
Laconia High School, Laconia, N. H., 
has received appointment as first head- 
master of Tilton High School, Tilton, 
N. H., when it opens next September. 

J. Benyamin Drake, who has been 
in charge of the modern language de- 
partment, will succeed Aprian H. On- 
DERDONK as headmaster of St. James’ 
School near Hagerstown, Md., when he 
retires at the close of the school year. 


Deaths 


Cart O. Benner, for thirteen years 
superintendent at Coatesville, Pa., died 
recently at the age of 57 years. 

Rosert Hunter Earvey, principal 
of Lyman Hall High School, Walling- 


ford, Conn., since 1918, died at his 
home at the age of 52 years on 
March 30. 

Dr. CHURCHILL G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
headmaster of St. Christopher’s School, 
Westhampton, Va., died recently at his 
home. 

Cuartes E. Downine, 33, superin- 
tendent of schools at Pemberville, Ohio, 
for the last five years, died recently of 
pneumonia. 

Wituiam N. Nunn, superintendent 
of schools at Buford, Ga., died of pneu- 
monia in an Atlanta hospital at the 
age of 69 years. 

W. B. Hayes, superintendent of 
schools at Newcomerstown, Ohio, since 
1920, died of cerebral hemorrhage at 
his home. 

Georce O. AykKroyp, 32, headmaster 
of the Raymond Riordon School at 
Highland, N. Y., died following an 
illness of four days. 

Evucenet Howarp McGILtL, president 
of Allen University at Columbia, S. C., 
died recently in the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore after undergoing 
an operation. Doctor McGill was 51 
years of age and had directed the 
Negro university since 1937. 

Dr. Cuarces B. Facer Jr., principal 
of William Penn High School, Harris- 
burg, Pa., died suddenly of a heart 
attack at his home. 





get PEABODY’'S 


requirements 


seating for 


PEABODY SEATING 


MEETS EVERY SCHOOL NEED 


Regardless of your school's seat- 
ing problems, it is good policy to 
recommenda- 
tions. Peabody has been build- 
ing quality school 
over 35 years, is intimately famil- 
iar with every school seating 
problem and in position to give 
you reliable, constructive, up-to- 
date guidance in the selection of 
the seating that best meets your 





No. 260 Steel 
Movable Desk 


Get Peabody Samples — Prices 
Peabody will gladly send samples and prices. See, before you 
buy, how Peabody Furniture excels in construction, design and 


NEW improvement which changes all! standards of l6mm. values... value. Write for free catalog 


also 24 other DeVry-engineered features assuring more brilliant pic- 
tures with less flicker: clear, lifelike sound; easy-threading; automatic 
synchronization; constant-speed operation; less wear on films; and 
other advancements you will instantly appreciate. 
new illustrated literature giving full descriptions, NEW LOW PRICES 
and details of the exclusive DeVry ‘'Self-Liquidating Plan''—of special 
interest to schools which may not have ready funds available. 


Send 25c today for new 64-page book, 
“Free Films for Schools.” 


DeVRY CORPORATION 
Established 1913 

1119 Armitage Ave., Chicago, I. 

New York Hollywood 


Makers of the most complete line of 16 and 35 mm. Silent and Sound 


Projectors and Cameras for Professional and Institutional Use 
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CORPORATION 


Write today for — 





PEABODY SEATIN 


G CO, ®** Ne. Manchester, 


& 





No. 250 with 


Chairs 
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RUBBER 
CUSHION SLIDES 


Floors 
. protect 
- sjide EasilY 


End Nois 


AN ECONOMICAL NECESSITY FOR 
SCHOOL CHAIRS, DESKS AND TABLES 


Bassick Rubber Cushion Slides are now made with 
a heavier gauge and harder steel base... the 
highest quality cushion slide available. There are 
sizes and types for all furniture, wood or metal. 
Write for free samples. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Casters and Floor Protection Equipment 


THE BASSICK COMPANY - BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Canadian Factory: STEWART-WARNER-ALEMITE CORPORATION 
OF CANADA, LTD., BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 


MODEL 579 


REPLACEMENT 
TIME IS HERE 


...end your padlock 
troubles with 


PADLOCKS 


@ it costs no more to have the 
quality and security for which 
YALE is famous...plus simplified 
locker supervision. In fact, be 
cause of their improved design, 
construction and durability, 
YALE Combination Padlocks are 
more economical in the end. 


f nformation 


and 
\ 
request Write 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG.CO. 


Stamford, Conn. U.S.A. 
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S HOTEL 
| FORT WAYNE \ 


In addition to the superior accommodations at the 
Fort Wayne, guests enjoy a superb location in a 
residential community, yet convenient to the business 
districts. Hotel Fort Wayne provides economy with 
out sacrifice of comfort or location. 
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LEONARD 
Thermostatic 


VALVES 
For School Showers 


Series R and T Valves are especially adapted to 
school showers for replacements as well as new 
installations as they are small enough to be easily 
installed on showers already piped. They are full 
thermostatic. Bulletins sent on request. 


Leonard products are distributed through recognized 
plumbing wholesalers. 


LEONARD VALVE COMPANY 


1360 ELMWOOD AVE., CRANSTON, R. I. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 





Reason. Edited by George P. Adams, 
]. Loewenberg and Stephen C. Pep- 
per. Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California Press, 1939. Pp. 228. 
$2.25. 

A symposium by six philosophers 
and one physicist on reason, published 
as volume 21 of the University of Calli- 
fornia Publications in Philosophy. 
No Victory FoR THE Soxprer. By 

James Hill. New York: Doubleday, 

Doran & Company, 1939. $2.50. 

Story of a master artist who found 
only defeat in his struggle with life, 
starting with England and ending with 
Spain. 

CooperaTION. Principles and Practices. 
Eleventh Yearbook. The Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1938. 
Pp. ix +244. 

Notable contribution to the rapidly 
increasing literature in democratic func- 
tioning. This yearbook is devoted to 
cooperation and adds considerably to 
our knowledge of this much discussed 
but little practiced activity. It indicates 


the slow and laborious path through 

which democratic progress must be 

made. Decidedly worth serious study. 

Tue SHIFTING OF FEDERAL TAXES AND 
Its IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PuBLIc 
ScHoot. By Leslie L. Chisholm. 
Madison, Wis.: The Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, 1939. Pp. 84. 
New approach to the question of 

need for continuing and expanding aid 

to public education within the states. 

Shows effect of greatly increased fed- 

eral taxation upon the states in terms 

of their total revenue possibilities. 

Worth careful reading. 

Tue Extent oF EQuaLizaTION SECURED 
TuHrouGcH State ScHoot Funps. By 
Newton Edwards and Herman G. 
Richey. Staff Study No. 6. Prepared 
for the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 
Pp. 55. $0.15 (Paper Cover). 
Equalization plans for public educa 

tion have been provided in less than 

one-third of the states with the pos- 
sible implication (not stressed by the 
authors) that the first step in equaliza- 


NO EXTRA COST... 


FOR THE EXTRA CAPACITY 


in HAMILTON Instructor’s Tables 





Here’s a five foot desk (No. L-108) that provides extra capacity at 


no extra cost 


It has a built-in slide that pulls out 18 inches and 


gives the instructor an additional 270 square inches of working 


surface. 


niture 

Signed 

Position and School 
Address 


City and State. 





It has another feature that every instructor appreciates 

. a letter size file drawer for his reports, letters and papers. 
Send in the coupon for more detailed information on the specifica- 
tions and extra values of Hamilton Laboratory Furniture. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. — 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Send me detailed information on Hamilton Laboratory Fur- 


NS-5-39 





-A penmanship aid 
with 


real economy 


Smoother 

on any grade of paper 
Easier Writing 

for beginners especially 
Longer Lasting and 

cost no more. 


tion should be some effort on the part 

of the states to recognize and make 

all possible provision to solve this 
problem. 

THE IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH FOR 
THE CLAssrooM TEACHER. Joint 
Yearbook of the American Educa 
cational Research Association and the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1939. Pp. 318. 
$1 (Paper Cover). 

Significant research findings have 
been brought together in readable form 
for the benefit of the classroom teacher. 
ALCOHOL IN MopERATION AND Excess. 

By Drs. ]. A. Waddell and H. B. 

Haag. Richmond, Va.: The William 

Byrd Press, Inc., 1938. Pp. 184. $1. 

Most scientific treatise yet produced 
that seeks objectively to show the 
effects of alcohol upon the human 
body. Devoid of propaganda; com- 
pletely objective. Highly recommended 
for serious reading by teachers. 

THe ADMINISTRATION OF Pupit TRANS 
PorRTATION. By Ward G. Reeder. 
Columbus, Ohio: The Educators’ 
Press, 1939. Pp. 200. $2.50. (Supple- 
mentary Manual.) 

Growth in scope and importance of 
pupil transportation is indicated by this 
first text on motor bus administration 
and manual for motor bus drivers. 






Turner & Harrison 


‘Pens 


TURNER & HARRISON 
STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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school 


the 


perfect | [exes paste 
lh 


Lev Ft.co 
eae pty rag. 











Ask for a sample of GUMMI. Try it and see for yourself 
what a perfect school paste it is. Smooth, clean, spreads 
easily, dries quickly—and what GUMML sticks, stays stuck! 
Freezing does not damage GUMMI—an important factor 
during winter months. 


Write today for a sample of GUMMI! 


LEVISON & BLYTHE MFG. CO. 


209 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 

















SUPERINTENDENT 
CAMPTON of Minne- 
sota wrote us_ recently 
“When the Beaver Say 
School was built they 
bought your shades and 
now one has disappeared. 
They are as good now as 
when put up about twelve 
years ago.” 











DRESS UP! 


Forse Greytone Duo-Roll shades 


are “tops” for class-rooms. 
also makes every size and type 


rium darkening. 


FREE SAMPLES 


formation. 
formation upon request. 








ANDERSON, 


1400 SHERIDAN ST. 




















You can dress up windows with 


at 


small cost—few or many—and they 
Forse 


of 


shades for labs, gyms and audito- 


Ask us for estimates, samples, in- 
Catalog of useful in- 








Be Sure of Quality 





Spectfy 
SQUIRES’ 


To Insure a Quality Product 
Finest for the New School 
Best for Replacements 
Ld 
SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


FIRST AND ROSS ST. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








REDUCE FAILURES — 
IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC! 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS — Principles and 
Practice, Complete Course, Second Edition, by 
Rosenberg List Price, $1.48 


This two-semester text for secondary schools is new, is 
arranged in short units of work, contains the most modern 
problems and a complete testing program, is easy to teach 
because of the unusual amount of illustrative problems, gives 
a wealth of review material, and is an excellent preparation 
for the bookkeeping course. Its thoroughness is unsur- 
passed. Serviced with a 266-page methods book. 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
—Principles and Practice, Intensive Course, Second 
Edition, by Rosenberg List Price, $1.20 


This one-semester text carries an instructional punch that 
endears it to teachers. Marked by the same features that 
stand out in the two-semester text described above. Ar- 
ranged in 90 units, and contains a full testing program. Serv- 
iced with a 266-page methods book. 


These two texts are the last word in thorough 
instructional materials. It has been demon- 
strated that they will reduce failures. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York San Francisco Boston 


Sydney 


Chicago 


Toronto London 
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MEASUREMENT. By William A. Me- 
Call. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. Pp. xv+535. $4. 
Noted earlier contributor to the scien- 

tific method in education presents a 

thorough revision of an earlier con- 

tribution in this field. 

SctENCE ExperRIENCES WITH INEXPEN 
sivE EquipMeNtT. By Carleton John 
Lynde. Scranton, Pa.: International 
Textbook Company, 1939. Pp. xiii+ 
258. $1.60. 

Should appeal to all secondary school 
pupils who are interested in scientific 
experimentation. Practical and simple 
collateral reference in science. 

THe Literacy oF THE LAITY IN THI 
Mippce Aces. By James Westfall 
Thompson. Volume 9 of the Uni 
versity of California Publications in 
Education. Berkeley, Calif.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1939. Pp. 
vit198. $2. 

A thorough and scholarly contribu- 
tion to the history of medieval educa- 
tion in Germany, Italy, France and 
England. 

THe Knack oF SELLING YOURSELF. 
By James T. Mangan. Chicago: The 
Dartnell Corporation, 1938. Pp. 234. 
$2.50. 

The secrets of the supersalesman 
written with the “brutal frankness of 
a blood relative.” There may be places 


outside the school where this book is 

valuable. 

PrincipLes AND MetHops oF Distrisut- 
ING FeperaL Arp For Epucation. By 
Paul R. Mort, Eugene S. Lawler and 
Associates. Staff Study No. 5. Pre- 
pared for the Advisory Committee 
on Education. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1939. Pp. ixt+99. $0.20 (Paper 
Cover ). 

Description of the principles and 
methods of distributing federal aid for 
education as presented to the Advisory 
Committee on Education. 


Just Off the Press 


THe New Work-Pray Books. By 
Arthur 1. Gates, Miriam B. Huber 
and Celeste C. Peardon. A complete 
primary unit including five basal 
readers, three optional readers, four 
preparatory books and six manuals. 
New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany, 1939. 

FreepoM TuHRouGH Epvucation. By 
Lotus Delta Coffman. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota, 1939. Pp. 
0. 

Our Lire Topay. By Francis L. Bacon 
and Edward A. Krug. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company, 1939. Pp. 
xxii +657. $1.76. 


Our outstanding new correct 
lait IT S: posture chair. Write for bro- 
® 


chure giving complete details. 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
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JUDGMENT Test ON SAFE Drivinc Prac- 
tices. By Ammon Swope. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: McKnight & McKnight. 
Pp. 8. (Paper Cover.) 

ADVENTURING IN Art. By Kathryn 
Dean Lee. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. 
x+224. $1.68. 

TuHickeR THAN Water. Stories of 
Family Life. Edited by W. Robert 
Wunsch and Edna Albers. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. xvit359. $1.20. 

SEEING Our Country. By Walter B. 
Pitkin and Harold F. Hughes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939. Pp. viit386. $1.60. 

Farm ManaceMent. By Robert R. 
Hudelson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939. Pp. x+396. 
$1.80. 

AGRICULTURE AND Farm Lire. By 
Harry A. Phillips, Edgar A. Cocke- 
fair and James W. Graham. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939. Pp. xitit496. 

A Stupy oF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Unitep States. By George Allan 
McKisson. Bloomington, Ill.: | Mce- 
Knight & McKnight, Publishers, 
1939. Pp. 98. $0.48. 

Rear Livinc. Book 1: A Health Work- 
book for Boys in Junior High Schools. 
Book Il: A Health Workbook for 








NO EQUAL 
IN ITS 
PRICE CLASS 


Call on Boston K S Pencil Sharpener, a keen, quick-witted “pupil” 


that won't get into any “scrapes.” 


Remember Boston Cutters cut and keep on cutting long after 


ordinary cutters are dull. The reason: 3 extra cutting edges on 


each Boston cutter gives 25% longer service. Specify all Bostons now 


on your school bids, and get this extra value. 


Visit our booth No. 29 at the convention in Washington 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 


| FLOR BO}, 





PENCIL SHARPENER 
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GOOD HEALTH — GOOD ATTENDANCE 
HELPED BY ONLIWON SERVICE 


Here’s the economical way to keep washrooms 
clean—to help keep students safe from conta- 
gious disease. 

Standard equipment in leading hospitals, 
Onliwon Towels and Tissue are both dispensed 
from locked, sanitary cabinets. 

Ask your local A. P. W. distributor about the 
complete Onliwon service, or write to A. P. W. 
Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


ros 
Onliwon Towels and Tissue 


The economy washroom service 








in Boston 
The Hotel henmore 


on Commonwealth Ave. at Kenmore Square 


is awaiting your visit to this 
historical old city. 


400 delightful rooms, each with 
private bath, and of course 
all the dining rooms are 


AIR CONDITIONED 


We make special group rates to 


parties of 10 or more 

* 
Write for our special 2 and 3 day ll 
Expense Tour folder—we will gladly send 


you a colorful historical map of Boston. 


* 


L. E. WITNEY, Managing Director 
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| locked when in use during the day and 


| under the supervision of the teacher). 


of all doors by the operation of one pair 


| 


pupils from individually operated doors 


} are 


| 


of the 


| 3532 DeKalb St. 


@ In planning summer renovating, give thought to your locker lock requirements, 
too. Let a new or replacement installation of ROCKFORD LOCKS bring your 
date give you the maximum of safety, durability, convenient 
The Rockford Line is complete in its range of models and prices; 
has been proved outstandingly satisfactory for more than a third of a century; 
can serve you. . and your budget to better advantage. Write today for 
folder illustrating the full line: shackle, built-in, laboratory equipment locks! 


Progress 
FOR A THIRD 
OF A CENTURY 


system up to 
supervision! 


ational ]cock €0., 


Rockford, |l/linois 





ROBES 


THE 


Bela 43 fe): 3 


Provides 
Gimame 


“Teacher 


Control’’* 
of the 
Wardso Je 
Problem 


f 





MEDART STEEL WARD 





“Teacher Con- 

















In Medart Lockerobes, 
trol’ means more than the mere simul- 
taneous locking of all doors (a minor 
wardrobe doors rarely 


feature as are 


Lockerobe “Teacher Control’ also pro 


vides simultaneous opening and closing 





of master control doors. Thus noise, con- 


fusion, and possibility of injury among *not only 
simultaneous 
locking 


but also 


Medart 


wardrobe 


avoided. “Teacher Control” 


problem is complete. 
Write for Catalog 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


simultaneous 
opening 
and 

closing 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities 
of all doors 


Consult Your Telephone Directory 
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Boys in Senior High Schools. By 
Ross L. Allen. New York: A. S. 


Barnes & Company, 1939. $0.50 
each (Paper Covers). 
FepERAL RELATIONS TO RESEARCH. 


Pamphlets on Resources and Plan 
ning. By National Resources Com- 
mittee. Washington, D. C.: Superin 
tendent of Documents, 1939. Pp. 29. 
$0.10 (Paper Cover). 

THE CoMPARISON OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 
14th Edition. By Laurance H. Hart. 
Cambridge, Mass.: L. H. Hart, 1939. 
$0.25. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONDUCT OF 
MEeTINGs oF TEACHERS. Bulletin 151. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: Department of 
Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 22. 





IT’S SAID THAT— 





An unusually high light reflection 
factor of more than 70 per cent 1s af 
forded by Nu-Wood Sta-Lite, a new 
insulating interior finish product an 
nounced by the Woop Conversion 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. . . . The 
IRON FiREMAN MANUFACTURING CoM 
PANY, Cleveland, has added to its line 
the “Unit Heatmaker,” which converts 
fuel into the final form of useful heat 
that provides complete automatic tem- 
including night 


perature regulation, 


For floor main- 
tenance a new self-polishing wax that, 
upon application, forms a smooth film, 
giving the floor high resistance to water, 
has been marketed by SHERwin-WIL- 
LiaMs Company, Cleveland. 


and day control... . 


A test to determine the natural musi- 
cal ability of school pupils is offered to 
schools by the Pan-American Banp 
INSTRUMENT AND Case Company, Elk- 
hart, Ind. The test is written so that it 
can be given with various instruments. 

. Horneblende aluminum roof coat- 
ing, manufactured by the NortH 
AMERICAN Fire Propucts Co., Cleve- 
land, produces a_ seamless, nailless, 
metallic coating that stops leaks, rust 
and corrosion and offers weatherproof 
protection to any type of flat roof sur- 
face... . The nerve-racking clatter of 
typewriters in typing classes can be 
materially reduced by the use of sound 
absorbent Kil-Klatter typewriter pads, 
manufactured by the AMerIcAN Hair & 
Fett Company, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago. 

The Da-Lite Screen Company, 272 
North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, has 
recently issued a 48 page book contain- 
ing technical information on the bright- 
ness characteristics of various types of 
screen surfaces, charts of picture sizes 
and practical suggestions regarding the 








REPLACEMENTS. 


HOLMES 
low intensity 
arc lamp. 















Goldsmith 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT | 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


ay Complete Line of 
Equipment for all Sports 








te 





Ask your local 
Motion Picture The- 
atre Operator to 











JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., 





THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, ay 


CINCINNATI, 





test it on a 125 foot 
throw on a 24 foot 
screen. 


Then decide. 


Write for 
demonstration 


OHIO 
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HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 
1814 ORCHARD STREET 


selection of the right type of mounting 
for each user’s requirements. .. . A 
booklet of ideas and suggestions for 
classroom layouts, covering laboratories, 
science rooms, homemaking room and 
shops is available from the HamiLton 
MANUFACTURING Company, Two Riv- 
ers, Wis. 


The Bodiform auditorium chair, re- 
cently introduced by American Sgat- 
ING Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has a scientifically contoured back of 
two way curvature designed to fit the 
body of the occupant. . . . A brochure 
illustrating various types of school locks 
has just been published by the DupLey 
Lock Corporation, 325 North Wells 
Street, Chicago. 


The Detroit-Micuican Stove Com- 
PANY, Detroit, has opened a new dis- 
play and office space in the Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. This follows the open- 
ing of a new branch at 120 East 
Twenty-Fifth Street, New York... . 
Clyde W. Humphrey has joined the 
staff of the Grecc PusiisHinc Com- 
PANY, New York, as representative in 
the southern states . . . B. H. Wither- 
spoon has been elected president and 
general manager of the Spencer LENs 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. Prior to his 
election, he served as vice president of 
the organization. 


Welcomes Comparisons 


Test a 16 mm. HOLMES PROJECTOR with others costing much 
more—PICTURE—SOUND—SMOOTHNESS AND QUIETNESS 
OF ACTION—EASE OF OPERATION AND FREEDOM FROM 
FILM INJURY—EASE OF THREADING AND QUICK IAMP 










HOLMES 
high intensity 
arc lamp. 






CATALOG 


CHICAGO ON REQUEST 
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Calvin Coolidge High School, Washington, D. C. Captain H. S. Bishop, Jr., Director of Construction. 
A. H. Greenleaf, Chief of Mechanics Division. 


$f Schools in the District of 


Columbia equipped with Herman 
Nelson Air Conditioners .. . 


One hundred and twenty-eight Herman Nelson 
Air Conditioners are to be installed in the Calvin 
Coolidge High School, now under construction 
in Washington, D. C. With completion of this 
new building, 49 schools in the District of Colum- 


bia will be equipped with Herman Nelson Units. 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Johnstown, Pa. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Today, Herman Nelson equipment maintains 
correct classroom air conditions for millions of 
school children throughout the nation. 
Architects and School Authorities in all sec- 
tions of the country are selecting the New Her- 
man Nelson Air Conditioner in preference to any 
other for their modern schools. They prefer this 
Air Conditioner because of Herman Nelson’s 30 
years of experience and nation-wide reputation 
for intelligent, reliable service in the heating, 


ventilating and air conditioning of schools. 


N. C. Wyeth, Municipal Architect, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Looking Forward 
Tue Eprror distinguishes between policy making and _ policy 
execution functions; enumerates visual teaching aids that enrich 
the modern instructional program; summarizes the educational 
achievements of Cuartes Lye Spain; reiterates his belief in the 
possibilities of the typewriter as an elementary school tool, and 
smiles at the debunking process of objective research. 

Lansing Schools Serve Society Through Homemaking Units 
The changes in the homemaking department of the Lansing 
schools brought about by social and economic pressures are 
described by Marcie THompson. 


Shall the Curriculum Be Scrapped? 
The widespread dissatisfaction with modern curriculums is 
highly desirable, believes Paut J. Misner, but it is important 
that curriculum policies reflect a high degree of flexibility for 
a rapidly changing society, he says. 
Bus Discipline Is Different 
R. A. Grirrin, an Iowan, has some suggestions to make that 
would help control the boisterous crowd turned loose at 4 o'clock 
every afternoon to ride home in the school bus. 


Are Schoolmen Old at Forty? 
Wituiiam N. Arkinson discusses impressions erroneously held 
by school board members regarding the ages of applicants for 
administrative positions. 

Shall We Use Caps and Gowns? 
Their democracy and academic significance make the cap and 
gown an impressive attire for the high school commencement, 
according to O. WEeNpELL Hocve. 


Don’t Hide Your Light 7 
A modern parable from a New England pedagog, Eart 
HuTcHINSON. 


Greenville Builds a Plant That Is Wisely Planned 
How Greenville, S. C., constructed a high school designed for 
maximum service at a minimum investment is told by Ray L. 
Hamon. 


Educators, Here’s One Answer 
The alternating schedule of curricular offerings at a small school 
in sparsely settled Idaho is described by VERNER STopDARD. 
Capturing Adolescent Interests 
Neither popular nor traditional literature has a monopoly on 
adolescent reading interests, says LELAND B. JAcoss. 


When Teaching Handicapped Children 
Dr. Freperick L. Parry warns the teacher against doing for the 
handicapped child what he can do for himself. 

Single Salary Schedule 
Witarp S. Erssrer and Ear F. Sykes survey the functioning 
of the single salary schedule in 22 cities of from 30,000 to 60,000 
population. 
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Side Glances— 


For three months, be- 
ginning in July, a report on this year’s 
legislation affecting the schools will be 
made in this magazine by M. M. 
Chambers, specialist in school law. An 
appraisal of the value of the new laws 
also will be made. This will be the first 
news presentation on this subject to 


the field. 


Tue classroom teach- 
er, even more than the custodian, is 
important in keeping school buildings 
clean and sanitary. This is the thesis 
that George W. Grill of Lakewood, 
Ohio, will develop amusingly in the 
July issue. Assistant Superintendent 
Grill classifies classroom teachers into 
the untidy, the fussy, the “good, aver- 
age” and the vital, with appropriate 


subdivisions. 
cc 
Ny, sHT SCHOOL, 


Country Style” by E. A. Juckett, super- 
vising principal at Keene Valley, N. Y., 
will be an interesting addition to the 
literature on adult education when it 
appears in this magazine next month. 
It is the story of a consolidated school 
that serves community interests through 
evening courses in Everyday English, 
Everyday Reading, Business Helps, 
Current Problems, Home Nursing, 
Everyday Science and Everyday Cul- 
ture. The district is large and _ hilly 
and some students must travel 12 miles 
to class, but they come and a hetero- 
geneous lot they are. 


Besstz MUNK is a 
teacher in the Moore School for Boys, 
Detroit. She works with children with 
1.Q.’s ranging from 70 to 79. As you 
can surmise, the boys are poor readers. 
The work being done in remedying 
reading difficulties in a junior activities 
room will be told in the July number. 
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Miss Munk concludes that all children 
physically able to go to school can be 
taught to read on a par with their 
mental age when the causes of failures 
are eliminated and when diagnostic 
teaching is adjusted to the individual 


child. 


Success on 
how radio can help the one room rural 
teacher and her pupils will be made in 


the next issue by Frank J. Lowth of 


Wis. 
Tue monthly _ port- 


something of an 


Janesville, 


folios have become 
embarrassment — of a most pleasing 
sort. So many schoolmen want extra 
copies of the magazine that there never 
seems to be enough to go around. 
Next month’s portfolio topic is Audi 
not all the 
but if the contributors are 


toriums. As this is written, 
copy is in, 
as good as their word and if their 
articles are as good as their work, this 
special section will be a smash hit. 

artist, 
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between the theater and the educational 
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Architect Lawrence 
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From smallest school to Big Cities’ 
largest... there’s now just the right 


Mimeograph equipment re 


Al 















Tins Is the finest piece of stencil dupli- 
cation equipment built. It is The Mimeo- 








graph 100. It runs by electricity, it counts 
for itself, it feeds itself—even registers the 


er designed and moderately 


priced for the smaller schools of America impression paper correctly for itself. Many 
schools have installed one or more Mimeo- 
graph 100’s. They realize the importance of 


this modern, easy-to-use, economical -to- 


—that’s the new Mimeograph 90. At its 
new low price it makes Mimeograph re- 
sults available to any school. Perhaps your 
school or schools have been waiting for just operate process of stencil duplication, 
this model. We think it will fit your budget. and with The Mimeograph 100 these schools 
We think you and your teachers realize that have equipped themselves for years to come. 


The Mimeograph is part of modern educa- 











tional methods and, more, part of educational 








economy. New low-priced Mimeoscope too. 

















Does your school have The Mimeograph? ... There are a dozen different models at a dozen 
different prices ... Surely, one will fit your budget and open to your students, teachers and 
administration this efficient, economical method of modern duplication . .. For complete 


information just telephone the local distributor, or write to the A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph 





MIMEOGRAPH is the trade mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. Registered in the United States Patent Office. 
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GIVE THEIR EYES 
A CHANCE! 


= 


Paint Proper Lighting Into Every Schoolroom — With 
Wallhide, the Light-Distributing Paint! 


OU want the children in your school to see properly—you 

want to protect them against harmful squint—so be sure 
every room is properly illuminated! And that means properly 
painted! For the most carefully designed lighting system is 
inefficient if walls and ceilings are not scientifically finished 
to distribute the maximum illumination. Pittsburgh Wallhide 
efficiently reflects and diffuses all available light—turns it into 
healthful illumination. It has been so designed by leading 
authorities on light control. And any schoolroom can be re- 
painted with Wallhide in one day. Send for ‘“Sight—More 
Precious than Diamonds” containing complete information 
on many light-distributing combinations of this quick-drying 
finish. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Copr. 1939 Pittsburgh Pilate Glass Co. 
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|! WONDER WHY THIS 


LITTLE GIRL SQUINTS SO? THE LIGHTING 


1S BAD. IT MAY 
EVEN AFFECT 
HER EYESIGHT:: 





























(PROPERLY SELECTED 


(PAINT EACH SCHOOLROOM 
ee Oe ened 
i ALL 


WITH PROPER SHADES 
OF P/TTSBURGH 
POUL RE AND 
YOULL INCREASE ILL- 
UMINATION MATERIALLY 











BUT WHAT HAS 
PAINTING TO DO 
WITH LIGHTING ? 


ALLHIDE 








WALLHIDE - FLORHIDE * WATERSPAR * a 
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YOU WERE RIGHT “SUNNY.” 
SEE HOW HAPPY THE CHILDREN 
ARE NOW. AND THEIR WORK 
HAS IMPROVED, TOO / 









a ‘Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Paint Division, Dept. NS6. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Please send me free bbok—“‘Sight—More 
Precious Than Diamonds” 
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City State 
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erely Simyale Arithmetic 


Forget for a moment that the genuine drop-forged Von Duprin devices provide the utmost 


in safe, sure, instantaneous exit. Look only at the simple dollars-and-cents arithmetic of it. 


As you know, the first cost of these drop-forged devices is more than that of other types. 
But against that cost you balance their rugged, trouble-free construction, which eliminates 
expense for upkeep, parts or repairs. The cost per year of the drop-forged Von Duprins 


is easily shown to be the lowest you can secure. 


This economy, together with the utmost in safety, is yours merely for demanding the genuine. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. . . . . . Von Duprin 


Fire and Panic Exit Latches are Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 
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Scientifically Selecting Your School Maps 


Illustrated here are three types of 
tg por: x &e. ~aAD! A| physical-political wall maps offered by 
~ A. J. Nystrom & Co. Each type has a 


particular place in your map program. 





The selection is a matter of grade 
level, course of study, and teacher prefer- 
ence. You will want to discuss these 
points with the samples before you and 
with a map representative who has an 
authoritative knowledge of map use. 


e | | Because Nystrom offers maps for 
ae} | me - if every field you will find the advice of 


% as % Sart os ” ety a Nystrom representative unprejudiced. 
» {Pose — If our representative has not called 


NITED STATES a ae fay tex recently, or if you do not have a copy 





. of our current 1939 catalog, write us. 

. yur oF 

Serene 
“a 


wes 


CO 








A.J. NYSTROM 6 CO. 


ScuHoot Maps, GLOBES, AND CHARTS 
3333 Elston Ave. Chicago. Ill. 
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Maps for the Social Studies 


In the field of history, civics and 
commercial geography Nystrom has ap- 
proximately 100 maps and charts. Arrange 
to examine them. You will be impressed 
with the opportunity they offer to im- 
prove instruction in the social studies field. 


A map equipment program, extend- 
ing over several years, is being successfully 
employed in many systems, both large 
and small. When the Nystrom represent- 
ative calls you will find him well qualified 
to discuss such a program with you. 


The subjects which are peculiarly 

dependent on wall maps and charts are 
American History 

World History 
Civics 
Vocational Guidance 

Commercial Geography. 

American Historians and Geogra- 

phers contributing editorially to the Ny- 
strom line are; 


Wa tace W. Atwoop Danie C. KNOWLTON 
President Clark | er Sel f Education 
Worcester. Mass New York University 
New Yor«k 


FreperIcK Kk. Branom ; 
Geo. ]. MILLER 


( \ ( é 
Fuoniin 4 State Teachers’ ¢ 
; Mankato, Minn 
V.C. Fincu 
re iW \. EK. Parkins 
Mapison, W1 Peabody ¢ ge for Teacher 
: NASHVILLE, TENN 
Cuas. Downer Hazen 
perro Hurron WEBSTER 
New York C1 ( siden f Nebr 
Lincoutn, NEB 
R. O. HuGues 
De i Cu ae ee R. H. Wuirseck 
R arch l ersit fu 
Pirrsspurcnu, Pa Mapison, Wis 


You are offered a wide choice of 
mountings in the Nystrom Line. Spring 
roller (with and without racks) folded and 
chart head types are at your disposal. 
Hach has its place—another phase of a 
map program you will want to discuss 
with the Nystrom representative. 


If you would like a copy of our new 
1939 catalog or wish to see our repre- 
sentative, write immediately to 


j = 
“WINYSTROM & CO.) 
Ke M 7 


A.J. NYSTROM 6 CO. 


ScHooL Maps, GLOBES, AND CHARTS 
3333 Elston Ave. Chicago. IIL. 
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One of the school’s best teachers, yet many of her students 
seem restless, uninterested and slow to learn. She herself works 
under a continuous nervous strain simply because .. . 





Is NOISE 


a handicap 
in your school? 














. poor acoustics cause distracting and disturbing noise. Some 
students actually cannot hear all that is said. This handicap 
can be easily, economically eliminated with... 
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. ..J-M Sound-Control Methods and Materials. Because they 
absorb up to 85% of all classroom noise, these materials assure 


perfect hearing conditions, reduce nerve strain in... 
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. . . all types of schools. This kindergarten in Christian Park | 


School, Indianapolis, Ind., is typical. For details on the J-M 
Acoustical-Engineering Service, read next column... 
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In the average classroom, student hearing 
is often cut to 40% of normal by unneces- 
sary noise. The result is inattention, re- 
tarded pupils, wasted effort on the part of 
teachers. Wherever such conditions exist, 
they can be corrected quickly, easily, and 
at low cost. Working with J-M Sound- 
Control Materials and Methods, J-M 
Acoustical Engineers can provide proper 
hearing conditions that permit easier con- 
centration and reduce strain on both staff 
and students. If you are interested in im- 
proving acoustics in your school, you will 
want to read ‘‘Sound-Control for Schools 
and Universities.’’ For a free copy, and 
details on the J-M Acoustical-Engineering 
Service, write Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


AUDITORIUMS 


Under average acoustical conditions, many pupils 
in the audience frequently miss important parts of 
lectures and programs. J-M Acoustical Treatment 
distributes sound uniformly throughout the room 
. .. lets every listener hear easily and clearly. And 
J-M Sound-Control Materials meet every architec- 
tural requirement . . . every decorative idea. 


CLASSROOMS 


Proper acoustical treatment, as applied by J-M 
Engineers, saves strain on teachers’ nerves and 
voices . . . provides quiet that results in better con- 
centration on the pupil's part . . . reduces fatigue. 


CORRIDORS 


The noise of shuffling feet, slamming doors and 
talking is effectively blotted up by J-M Sound- 
Absorbing Materials. Such annoyances are kept out 
of adjacent classrooms, study halls, auditoriums, 
etc.—do not disturb work. 


GYMNASIUMS AND NATATORIUMS 


Class instructions are more easily heard, shouts of 
students deadened and annoying echoes eliminated 
when J-M Acoustical Treatment is applied in these 
locations. And the treatment is permanent, because 
J-M Sound-Control Materials are highly resistant 
to impact and moisture. 


MUSIC ROOMS 


J-M Sound-Control Materials and the J-M System 
of Sound Isolation, applied in these rooms, mini- 
mize the transmission of sounds and vibrations to 
classrooms and study halls. 


VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS 


Typewriter and ‘‘shop”’ rooms are easier to work in 
when quieted with J-M Sound-Absorbing Materials. 
J-M Sound-Isolation Methods prevent noises from 
becoming a nuisance in other parts of the building. 


CAFETERIAS 


Usually one of the noisiest spots in the school, the 
cafeteria can be made pleasanter and more restful 
with J-M quieting treatment. J-M Sanacoustic is 
ideal in such rooms because of its high sound- 
absorbing efficiency and complete sanitation. 


i Johns-Manville 


-SOUND-CONTROL MATERIALS 
-;AND ACOUSTICAL-ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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Thirty-eight eager students boarding the bus for a 


tour in which first-hand information supplements book 


ind classroom study. 





Above: Lloyd V. 
Long, director of 
field trip work at 
Skokie School, 
talks over the pub- 
lic address system. 
Below: S. R. Lo- 
gan (right), asso- 
tate superintend 
ent of the Win- 
netka Publi« 
Schools and origi- 
nator of the mo- 
hile classroom 
idea, discusses 
field trip plans 
with Mr. Long. 
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This attractive International Bus is ready to take the seventh grade natural science class of 
Skokie School, Winnetka, on a field trip to Field Museum and Chicago Zoological Park 


(Brookfield Zoo). 


Soundproofed International at 
Winnetka, Ill., Has Amplifying 
System, Radio, Desk for Teacher 


Field trips are an important part of 
the educational program at the Win- 
netka Public Schools, Winnetka, IIl., 


with a new International Bus in the 


responsible role of mobile classroom. 

This modern classroom on wheels 
is soundproofed. It has a public ad- 
dress system, a radio, and a desk for 
the teacher. There is ample lighting 
and ventilation. Soundproofing and 
amplifying equipment enable teach- 
ers to carry on regular classroom dis- 
cussions to and from the field trip 
destination. Forward-facing seats are 
of varied height to accommodate 
large and small children. 

The bus has a seating capacity of 
60. It is used for field trips five days 
a week throughout the school year 
when weather is favorable. Three 
days are given over to grade school 


groups. The junior high has access 
to the equipment the other two days. 
In addition, the bus is used regularly 
morning and afternoon for trans- 
porting pupils to and from school. 
These pupils pay a small annual fee 
for this service, thus making the 
equipment self-supporting. 

Not only in suburban Winnetka, 
but in progressive communities 
throughout the country, Interna- 
tional School Buses are helping 
young Americans get a clearer pic- 
ture of industry, commerce, history, 
science, agriculture, and the arts 
through field trips. Find out how 
your school can benefit from a new 
International Bus. The nearest Inter 
national dealer or Company-owned 
branch will be glad to be of assist- 
ance. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 


SCHOOL,BUSES 
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WHEN MAINTENANCE ON ~% 
OLD EQUIPMENT EXCEEDS 
THE COST OF NEW... 


IT’S TIME TO REPLACE WITH 
G-E REFRIGERATION 


Isn’t it better business to take the money you may be paying for 
maintenance and use it to pay for modern, trouble-free G-E re- 
frigeration equipment? When you figure in the excessive cost of 
ice or current plus food spoilage losses on an old, run-down, in- 





















adequate refrigeration system, there’s little question but what new, tigeration ati< Ofets a complete | 
: . . . e ele 
modern General Electric equipment will more than pay its way. thing you need? ment for your usiness Ace 
ny 


Units built; 


1,to elabor. 
©xPerts are available ich G-E factory-trained 


SEE G-E BEFORE YOU INVEST A PENNY! 
General Electric engineers have today developed the finest 
line of commercial refrigeration equipment in G-E history. New 
Lower Prices, new refinements, new money-saving features that pro- 
duce better cooling for less cost... now make G-E equipment the 
standard of quality. Research keeps General Electric years ahead! 


Before you invest a penny for any type of refrigeration equipment, 
see the G-E dealer or write direct to General Electric Company, 
Commercial Refrigeration Sec. NS6, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 












GENERAL (%) ELECTRIC 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
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last! 


a light - proof shade 
| that’s washable 











If you could peel away a building from around its heating 
system, that system would resemble a standing forest of risers 
and laterals. In ordinary heating, even in mild weather, those 
mains, risers, and laterals are flooded with HOT steam. “First 
floor rooms” says one of America’s foremost engineering 
authorities “May receive a considerable amount of heat in 
this manner through the floor and from stud partitions in 
which stacks and risers are run to upper floors. Such heat | 





also travels in stud partitions which act as flues themselves.” 
In other words, the walls are charged with uncontrolled heat. 


OU’VE probably noticed how stiff and unattrac- 
Van light-proof shades generally are. They’re 
usually heavy with paint—stiff as cardboard—and 
come only in dark, dreary colors. Now, thanks to 
“Tontine” Triplex quality, opaque shades can be had 
in light, attractive colors to suit the individual deco- 
rating scheme. Whether supplied in light or dark 


In thousands of buildings hot walls keep room temperatures 
above comfort levels even with radiation turned off and 
windows open. This uncontrolled Vagrant Heat is costly to 
building managers because it irritates their tenants. Dunham 
Sub-atmospheric Steam Heating controls Vagrant Heat because 





it admits to the system only the needed volume of steam of 
the required temperature to maintain desired room tempera- 


tures under all heating weather conditions. This two-fold colors, Triplex Quality Shades are entirely opaque to 
control of steam temperatures and steam volumes in the piping light and they’re WASHABLE! 
system as well as in the radiators, provides a simple and **Tontine” Triplex quality shades are manufac- 
complete correction to overheating. tured under strict laboratory control. They are tested 
No other system provides this complete control of both for abrasion, color fastness, opacity, heat and water 
steam temperatures and steam volumes. No other known spotting. And although they are available only on 
method so precisely matches heat input to heat loss. No other specific order, prices are not high and delivery is 
known method provides so complete a mastery of comfort prompt. May we send samples and information? 


temperatures under all operative conditions. 
* a s * 


These abilities of Dunham Sub-atmospheric Steam ating — aig 
e wie . _— eam Heating Du Pont also makes ‘‘Tontine’’* translucent shades—a 


naturally produce qpeeeesg case far below those of the | washable window shade that lets sunlight in but keeps 
ordinary system which by its design can use only a 15° varia- | out all eye-straining glare. 


tion of steam temperature instead of the “Full Range” of _ ats , ee eee 
‘ ‘ . . . ***Tontine”’ is du Pont’s reg. trade-mark for its pyroxylin impregnated window shade cloth. 
94° available with Sub-atmospheric Steam. 


For technical data, write C. A. Dunham Company, 450 ol DONT 
East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


REG. Vy. 5. PaT. OFF 


“ T “ 
sign and the Consulting Engineer for COMFORT 


Consult the Architect for Good De- 
Mechanical Equipment CONDITIONING 


De DIFFERENTIAL Systeme UUM TRIPLEX QUALITY 
WINDOW SHADES 


DUNHAM subst erren HEATING seer ereanens-oeamiaiee 
RR: EE i 
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et KA Vicor 
answer your 


School Sound 
OTT fry 


S A MODERN EDUCATOR you are doubtless 
A giving much thought to an RCA Victor 
centralized sound system for your school. You 
are well aware of the administrative aid ren- 
dered by such a system. You know how valu- 
able it is for students... how it enables them, 
in any or all classrooms, to have the benefit 
of fine educational radio programs... hear 
recordings, lectures ... receive instructions 
...even, with the aid of an RCA Victor Re- 
cording Attachment, make their own records. 


You know these advantages—but in your 
. - . 
Trademark “ RCA Victor” registered U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Ine. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their soundequipment. 










SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, N. J. 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 











mind there are many questions about this 
equipment. Its cost, how it will fit in with 
your school layout—these and other things 
are bothering you. 

Why not let RCA Victor help solve your 
problem? We maintain a staff of school sound 
experts— men whose engineering knowledge 
and familiarity with school requirements will 
be extremely helpful to you. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon and we'll send one of these 


men to see you— without cost or obligation. 
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WE FOUND THE WAY TO 
SEAL OILED FLOORS 
—IT’S CAR-NA-SEAL! 


Says California High School* 


Smooth, Tough, 
Flexible Surface 
Takes Lots of 
Hard Use and Is | 
Much Easier to 


Maintain 





Mount Diablo Union High School, Concord, Calif 











Acts as a deep-penetrating seal for porous wood floors. Pre- | 
serves floors by excluding moisture and dirt from the pores, 
while protecting the surface from rough usage. Made en- 
tirely from bakelite-type resins, it is tough, yet pliable as 
leather. CAR-NA-SEAL therefore makes an excellent top 
dressing for gymnasium floors . . . also desk tops, seats and | 
tables. Non-slippery. Will not scratch or rubber burn. 
Resists alkali and acid. | 
| 
Treat Maple Class- | 
room floors with 
Car-Na-Seal; 
maintain with 
Car-Na-Lac—Lin- 
oleum, Terrazzo 


with Car-Na-Lac. 





Mt. Diablo Union High Schoo! 


For Maintenance, This School Uses 


-NA-LAC 


Beart FLOOR FINISN 


Corridor, 





A finish material designed for use on any sealed or fairly 
non-porous floor, CAR-NA-LAC is applied like liquid wax. 
It is, in effect, a lacquer made of wax; levels itself out 
and dries to a brilliant streakless lacquer-like lustre. Non- 


slippery ... WATERPROOF! Ideal over CAR-NA-SEAL. 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORPORATION 


1585 E. National Ave. Brazil, Ind. 
OSA S| SARTRE TS 
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WHAT ABOUT LOCKS 


IN YOUR MODERNIZATION PLANS? 









OO 


An easy way to gain 
added security is by 
installing BEST Tubu- 
lar Dead Bolts above 
your present bit-key 
installations. 











HERE IS HOW TO GAIN NEW SAFETY FOR 
OLD BIT-KEY, MORTISE AND RIM LOCKS 
WITHOUT CHANGING PRESENT HARDWARE 


You do not have to scrap present lock hardware to enjoy the 
control, flexibility and economy of BEST LOCKS! Every 
BEST LOCK is equipped with the exclusive Best Interchange- 
able Core. It will fit avy BEST LOCK on your school prop- 
erties. When keys are lost, stolen or fall into unauthorized 
hands, you simply use your private Control Key (C), instantly 
remove the Interchangeable Core (B) from the Best Lock 
Cylinder (A). In ten seconds you can replace it with a Core 
of different combination. The removed Core is recombinated, 
used over and over again. Thus at any time you have a new 
lock’s security without a new lock’s cost...and without added 
expense of replacement, service or labor...and you never lose 
complete mastery of your property's security for a moment. 
The Best Safety Set Screw (D) is deep inside the lock cylinder, 
where it cannot be tampered with. An added safety factor! 

Let us demonstrate how you can enjoy this economy, protec- 
tion and flexibility with lock hardware you are now using. 
Write for your free copy of our illustrated Preview Catalog. 


HOWTO END ALL LOCKING PROBLEMS VR : 


Write for your copy today 


BEST UNIVERSAL LOCK CO., INC. 
730 E. Washington St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL LEADING CITIES 


BEST UNIVERSAL LOCKS 
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25 Years is a Long Time 
...but not in the life of a Skid Wliejole floor 


7 





a‘ 1911, when East High was built, there may have been 
differences of opinion before it was decided to use North- 
ern Hard Maple Flooring in classrooms, auditorium and 


gymnasium. 

But not in 1936. When the addition was built, the Jos. C. 
Llewellyn Company, architects, say, “experience with the 
original Maple floors had been so satisfactory that the owners 
expressed a preference for Maple in the new work.” 

If you have ever “lived” witha Hard Maple floor for 25 years, 
you too know how Maple pays dividends to good judgment. 

Tough-fibred, tight-grained, it does not sliver, splinter or 
develop ridges under heavy traffic—virtually grows smoother 
with use. Warm, dry, resilient, sound-absorbing, kind to both 
feet and nerves, cheerfully “easy” on the eyes.* Sanitary, easy 
to clean and maintain, anchors desks firmly, simplifies altera- 
tions, is “friendly” in every way—and after 25 years, you 
“have to hunt to find the wear.” 























The notes can ‘bounce’ 
on resilient floors in the 
new Band Room at East 
High School, floored with 
MFMA Clear Hard 
Maple. 


Because floors laid 25 
years ago had proved so 
satisfactory, Hard Maple 
again was used in the 
new East High addition 
(1936), Aurora, I/1. 
(section at far right) Jos. 
C. Llewellyn Company, 
Chicago, architects. 








This /ongest-wearing comfortable flooring has earned its repu- 
tation in many thousands of schools and other buildings, as 
the flooring that “pays dividends.” 

Before building or remodeling, ask your architect about 
MFMA Northern Hard Maple Flooring (trademarked and asso- 
ciation guaranteed) in strips or blocks. 





*THREE WAYS YOU CAN USE HARD MAPLE: 


1. In unselected color (natural finish) under standard grading. 
2. Grouped for color tone (as“ White Clear” or“ Brown Clear”) 
and for pattern effects. 3. Color finished—in early American, 
Spanish Brown, Ebony Black, and other colors of rich beauty 
—to match any decorative scheme. 











MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
See our catalog data in Sweet’s, Sec. 11/77. Our service and research depart- 
ment will gladly assist you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Floor with MF MA Maple 


(NORTH E RN 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





The Board of Education 


N A recent leaflet published by the U. S. Office of 

Education, entitled “Know Your Board of Educa- 
tion,” this federal authority describes the function of 
boards of education, summarizing the contentions of 
specialists in school administration and better current 
practice in the field. In part, it states: 

“In order to function efficiently a board of education 
should act as a policy forming body and in an in- 
spectorial or judicial capacity rather than in an execu- 
tive capacity. As a legislative body it formulates and 
adopts policies and places the responsibility for the 
execution of its policies directly in the hands of the 
superintendent of schools and in due time ascertains 
whether the policies are working out satisfactorily and, 
if not, why not.” 

The development of the superintendency since the 
World War has resulted in a gradual crystallization of 
differences between policy making and policy execu- 
tion. The old-time board member who told the super- 
intendent, principals and teachers how to conduct their 
work, helped purchase supplies and equipment and 
frequently had too intimate relationships with commer- 
cial agencies is rapidly becoming a curiosity. Essential 
supplies and equipment are being purchased today by 
educational specialists on merit in terms of their value 
to the instructional, instead of the political, process. 
This change is one of the factors in the growth in the 
efficiency of the instructional program. 


Visual Aids to Education 


ISUAL aids have played an important part in the 

instructional program since the days of the New 
England primer. Removal of all vis al material would 
leave the teaching program impoverished. Emphasis 
in progressive schools on the newer types of visual aids 
has tended to obscure the value of the many long and 
steadily used educational materials that stimulate and 
motivate through the sense of sight. 

It is the purpose of this month’s condensed presenta- 
tion of visual aids (see page 33) to consider all those 
materials specifically used to supplement classroom in- 
struction as well as those materials that comprise the 


intelligently developed and complete educational en- 
vironment. 

Direct visual aids in logical sequence include text- 
books and reference works; supplementary illustra- 
tions; wall writing boards; maps, charts and globes; 
collections; models; handcrafts; laboratory and other 
educational apparatus and equipment; stereopticon 
pictures or “stills”; motion pictures, and community 
excursions. 

Among the earliest forms of visual education were 
the illustrations in the New England primer. Since 
that day alert textbook publishers have tried to furnish 
the school not only with good textual content but with 
telling illustrations, first in black and white and, 
more recently, in color. As new processes of reproduc- 
tion have been perfected, they have been utilized; the 
increased effectiveness of the present day textbook can 
best be appreciated when it is contrasted with the old. 

To supplement textual material there has gradually 
been added a wealth of pictorial material of other 
types. Color reproductions of the art of the ages are 
now available at a price within the range of ever- 
limited school budgets. This material may be used as 
supplementary instructional material in classrooms or 
it may be gathered in school museums and school art 
galleries. 

In recent years schools have discovered the educa- 
tional value of laboratory and shop equipment. Instead 
of hiding attractive apparatus in dark storerooms, the 
newer practice is to provide built-in glazed cabinets in 
which mechanical instructional aids may be studied. 

Probably the most significant advance has been the 
motion picture. History is lived over again in a man- 
ner more vivid than written presentation; the achieve- 
ments of science and technology are brought from 
laboratory and factory to the child, and even the 
marvels of nature have been captured by the magic 
of photography. Motion pictures require supplementa- 
tion by the controlled exposure of individual pictures 
as lantern slides or by other forms of projection. 

The planned community excursion is another means 
of supplementing reading and photographic material. 
It furnishes direct contact with the actual processes of 
community living. 

Environmental or indirect visual aids include the 








school building and grounds. The use of cheerful and 
pleasing colors in classrooms and in specialized rooms 
increases the attractiveness of the instructional program 
itself. Good pictures, sculpture and murals in rooms 
and corridors may ultimately have as important an 
instructional value as technical teaching. The place of 
the school plant interior in the development of an 
appreciation of beauty and in the creation of a standard 
of taste has not yet been fully appreciated. 

The architectural beauty of the school building and 
landscape is another striking visual aid in the com- 
plete education of the child. The environmental in- 
Huence of the total school plant is not confined to the 
children but permeates the entire neighborhood and 
creates an adult attitude toward the institution that is 
worth more than thousands of dollars worth of high- 
powered direct publicity. 

In these various ways visual aids enrich the instruc- 
tional process. Most of them are within reach of even 
limited educational budgets. What is needed is not a 
large increase in funds for visual education but a 
greater appreciation of its value. 


Charles Lyle Spain 


HARLES LYLE SPAIN is one of those rare in- 
dividuals whose life has been devoted completely 
and wholeheartedly to the advancement of teaching. 
His official retirement in June, at the age of 70, as 
deputy superintendent of the Detroit public schools 
and executive vice president of Wayne University 
marks the passing from the administrative stage of a 
teacher of outstanding ability and unusual character. 
He has been associated with the Detroit public schools 
since 1901 and there, for more than one-third of a 
significant educational century, his ideas for the im- 
provement of education have been projected into every 
area of that huge urban system. Doctor Spain’s con- 
tributions to instruction and to the theory and practice 
of city school administration have been of outstanding 
value, not only to Detroit but to the country as well. 
A native of South Bend, Indiana, he attended its 
public schools and later the University of Michigan, 
from which he received the bachelor’s degree in 1893, 
the master’s degree in 1920 and the doctorate in phil- 
osophy in 1923. His professional career started as a 
secondary school teacher in Grand Rapids in 1893, but 
after five years his major interest turned to elementary 
education and he served as an elementary principal 
for nearly four years. In 1901 he was called to Detroit 
as vice principal of the old Washington Normal Train- 
ing School, becoming principal in the fall of the same 
year and continuing until 1906. 

While heading the normal school he was responsible 
for significant changes in the teacher training curricu- 
lum. His work as principal was so successful that he 
became supervisor of primary grades in 1906. This 
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was a mixed job. He was responsible for both the 
administrative and staff work for the early elementary 
years and much of his effort was devoted to reorgan- 
ization of the elementary curriculum. His curricular 
achievements were little known outside of Detroit 
because of the peculiar nature of the organization. 
Current study of his recommendations and work in- 
dicates progressive ideas in teaching that have only 
gained widespread approval in recent years. 

Doctor Spain became general supervisor of ele- 
mentary education in 1913 and was promoted to an 
assistant superintendency in 1914. During the entire 
administration of Doctor Chadsey he was in charge 
of elementary education and devoted much of his 
time to the encouragement of the scientific movement 
in education and experimentation with newer types of 
elementary instruction and administration. He devel- 
oped departmental instruction in the elementary grades 
and improved the administrative plan under which 
enriched curriculums and specialized buildings could 
be used efficiently and economically. This plan, which 
grew out of the original experimentation of Doctor 
Wirt in Gary, became known nationally as the platoon 
school. 

In 1919 the board of education elected Frank Cody 
superintendent and at the same time named Doctor 
Spain deputy superintendent, in which position he 
was responsible for the technical administration of the 
entire system. During the early part of this period 
Doctor Spain was involved in the promotion and execu- 
tion of the first large scale internal continuing survey, 
assisted by a brilliant group of educators who had been 
gradually attracted to Detroit. After the completion 
of the major survey task, he administered both ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The rapidly emerg- 
ing collegiate units were still in experimental form 
and not integrated with the rest of the system. 

When it became obvious that these collegiate units 
were to be of more than casual significance, Doctor 
Spain was named executive vice president of univer- 
sity education in 1933 and served in that capacity until 
his retirement this year. Under his administration these 
quasi-independent collegiate units became Wayne Uni- 
versity. His unusual skill in the solution of this knotty 
problem established the pattern under which Wayne 
University will probably continue to operate for many 
vears to come. 

Despite the unusual pressure of administrative rou- 
tine, Doctor Spain managed to find enough time to 
maintain his primary scholarly interests. Apart from 
the authorship of elementary texts, his major productive 
contributions were “The Platoon School” in 1920 and 
“Public Elementary School Plant” in 1930, in the prep- 
aration of which he collaborated with Frostic and 
Moehlman. Since 1933 he has served as editorial con- 
sultant of The Nation’s ScHoots, contributing articles 
of unusual merit. 
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A summarization of Doctor Spain’s professional 
achievements includes unusually valuable contributions 
to the advancement of teacher training, elementary 
instruction, elementary administration, the educational 
designing of school buildings and, finally, the task of 
organizing a huge urban university, any one of which 
might be considered as a reasonable life achievement. 
Despite the tremendous pressure of work and the strain 
that is always present in large city school administra- 
tion, Doctor Spain always remained human. He had 
little patience with stupidity, cupidity or selfishness 
but a tremendous patience with anyone who wanted to 
learn. He stimulated and protected ability wherever 
it was found and frequently took the blame for mis- 
takes made by others because he felt they needed a 
shield. Few men have spent more time working with 
young people and few administrators have been able 
to develop a greater respect and a deeper affection on 
the part of all who were associated with them. As an 
elder educational statesman he still has a big contribu- 
tion to make. 


Writing Tools 


HE possibility of using the typewriter as a new 
elementary school writing tool was conceived al- 
most a decade ago by forward-looking experimental- 
ists. The work of Freeman, Reynolds and others has 
been well publicized. The Nation’s ScHoots was the 
first professional publication to recognize the possibil- 
ities of this innovation. Numerous experiments have 
since been conducted in different parts of the country 
and all point to the fact that children in the postprimary 
grades are thoroughly capable of using this device. 
On the other hand, the experiences of generations 
with different methods of teaching handwriting in- 
dicate clearly that, while it is relatively easy to produce 
good handwriting by any one of five methods, there 
is a low carry-over into actual life. Many schools that 
have retained records of handwriting of a generation 
ago have been able to obtain adult specimens twenty 
or thirty years later to compare with the preserved 
samples. The results show without exception that 
there is little correlation in legibility between the child 
and adult products. Since this is true, it appears desir- 
able that after a certain degree of competency has been 
achieved in handwriting, the children be permitted 
to learn the use of the typewriter, a sensible individual 
writing tool for the child, as well as for the adult. 
While the typewriter is being extensively employed 
in progressive elementary schools, it is making little 
progress elsewhere. The reason for this condition ap- 
pears to be the cost of these tools in relation to limited 
depression equipment budgets. Schools today have a 
choice in this field of standard sized machines or of 
greatly improved lower priced portable instruments 
which, because of size and weight, seem specially suited 
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to the postprimary child. Improvement in the dura- 
bility of these smaller machines has tended to make 
them more popular and practical than they were in 
their early developmental stages. 


Truth Will Out 


T MAY take a long time for truth to prevail but 

there is much comfort in the assurance that it will 
ultimately do so. Thus in the fullness of time the 
light of objective research replaces the sentimentality 
of directed propaganda, the idols get their faces well 
washed and the people get a new and much more 
sensible perspective of people and times. 

If the debunking process takes place too soon after 
the departure of the heroes from this mundane sphe- 
roid, reactionaries and image worshippers are annoyed 
and their reactions may be nasty and unpleasant. The 
treatment of the American historians after the World 
War by the sons and daughters of conservator interest 
groups, who objected to the honest humanization and 
more rational delineation of the founding fathers, must 
still be fresh in academic minds. If, however, the acts 
of objective reorientation take place when time or lack 
of interest has reduced emotion to a low point, the 
debunking process may furnish delicious humor and 
enjoyment, in addition to the truth. 

In the spirit of truth we welcome Dewes Winspear, 
an orthodox professor at the University of Wisconsin, 
to the group that values facts above popularity. His 
recently published “Who Was Socrates?” (The Cordon 
Co.) strips from that gentleman the protective garb 
that Plato’s propaganda wove about him. Socrates 
apparently was not the sturdy, self-denying philosopher 
who died for the sake of truth, as several enthusiastic 
teachers attempted to inculate in our resistant youthful 
mind, but instead a young radical who, as his arteries 
hardened, became the normal conservative of old age 
and tried, as is frequently the habit of old and con- 
firmed reactionaries, to undermine Greek democracy. 
After 50 when, as a philosopher, he should have known 
better, it seems he helped to stage a Nazi putsch, Greek 
style. He apparently also had some minor part in a 
program of totalitarian “education” through which 
1500 Athenian youth were “liquidated,” because they 
were not receptive to “education.” When the democrats 
returned to power, Socrates, without the protection of 
civil service, was among those whose talents were recog- 
nized to the extent that he died before testing com- 
pletely his actuarial possibilities. Socrates should be a 
warning for any politically minded pedagog with 
fascist leanings. Truth will out and we can now read 
Plato again with a wide grin. We've discovered his 


propaganda. 
A \t Lente 
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Lansing Schools Serve Society 


GETTING "PRETTIED UP"... 


HE foundation for a democratic 
way of living begins in the 
home with the small child. The core 
home and the 


of our society, the 


family, cannot be overlooked as an 
important phase of education. 

By studying families and homes 
and by understanding the needs and 
interests of the children, the school 
can provide actual participation in 
life experiences. If this contribution 
is to be made vital, it is essential that 
homemaking education go beyond 
the home into all those institutions 
that affect home and family living. 
The school and home must jointly 
accept the responsibility of guiding 
boys and girls in working out a plan 
of personal, home and family living 
that will make for a happier and 
better society. 

Although change is one certainty 
education and_ al- 


about modern 
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CLOTHES MENDED AND PRESSED... 


though programs are continually be- 
ing analyzed and reorganized to a 
confusing extent, the homemaking 
program has undergone a normal 
growth. Its development has been 
directly influenced by the change in 
the home and family brought about 
by social and economic pressures. 
When home economics was intro- 
duced in the public schools of Lan- 
sing, Mich., it was only natural that 
emphasis was placed on the physical 
side of home life, for the home was 
then an important productive unit. 
In the horse and buggy days, home 
economics known as 
“cooking and sewing,” with the main 


was better 
objective in teaching subject matter 
and developing skills on the part of 
a few girls in the elementary and 
secondary level. 

The department passed through 
science and 


the state of domestic 


MARGIE THOMPSON 


domestic art to home economics, 
with the emphasis still on skills and 
subject matter. More girls in the 
secondary level were included in the 
program. The branches extended in 
four directions: food, clothing, shel- 
ter and management. 

In the next picture all members 
of the family were included. The 
emphasis changed from skills and 
subject matter to family relationships. 
The divisions of food and nutrition, 
textiles and clothing, the home and 
the family were included in the pro- 
gram. 

Today the analysis of home life 
shows clearly that activities are di- 
minishing while social, psychologic 
and economic problems are multiply- 
ing. This changes the complete em- 
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phasis of the course in school. The 
main objective, then, is human rela- 
tionships. There are two major 
branches: (1) the home and family 
and (2) the individual in the home, 
society and business. Therefore, the 
present conception of homemaking 
in the schools involves problems and 
units that contribute to these major 
branches. 

As a person plans his time each 
day, he groups his activities into 
certain Our programs and 
courses are planned on this same 
basis. For the purpose of organiza- 
tion we have divided all life activi- 
ties into areas with which certain 
problems are concerned. Every indi- 
vidual and family has to be fed, 
housed and clothed. If we are to 


areas. 
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FOR THE TEA PARTY IN THE AFTERNOON 


have a healthy nation we must know 
protect the  individual’s 
health, to prevent illness and to care 
for the sick in the home. The re- 
sponsibility of caring for and pro- 
viding for the baby’s and _ child’s 
development is one that every mem- 
ber of the family should assume. 
Many individuals and families need 
advice and guidance on everyday, 
intimate and = social relationships 
within the home and community. 


how to 


Because it is recognized that the 
success of the home depends largely 
upon its effective management, at 
least one course in homemaking is 
required of all girls in junior high 
school. Once their interest is aroused, 
many girls voluntarily choose to take 
more courses, and in this way a 
splendid foundation for future home 
building is laid. The work may be 
continued in senior high school and 


omemaking Units 


the beginning of a vocation may be 
started. In both junior and senior 
high school some courses are offered 
for boys as well as for girls. Many 
boys choose to participate in this 
work. 

Although it is not dignified with 
that title, homemaking really begins 
in the kindergarten. Here the little 
children take their brooms and dust- 
pans, their cleaning cloths and gar- 
den tools and they work just as 
mother and daddy do at home. As 
they progress through the grades, 
school housekeeping is constantly 
kept before them and ideals of neat- 
ness, orderliness and care of equip- 
ment of all kinds are built. It is in 
junior high school, however, that 
homemaking really comes into its 
own and some boys as well as girls 
don caps and aprons. 

So often young people assume the 
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Consumer education and the selection of suitable clothing go to make up 
a modern course in homemaking. One course is required of every girl. 


attitude that the home owes them 
food, shelter, clothing and a social 
life but that they owe the home noth- 
ing. In these homemaking courses 
the fact is stressed that with every 
privilege comes a_ responsibility. 
Boys and girls are made to feel that 
no home can be happy unless each 
member contributes his share to its 
well-being. These young people de- 
cide what their share of this responsi- 
bility should be in their individual 
homes. They realize that they have 
a duty not only in the care of the 
physical upkeep of the home but also 
in its social and ethical spirit. 

Do you remember the shamefaced 
way in which a boy of a generation 
ago carefully closed the kitchen door 
so that the “fellows” wouldn’t see 
him when he washed the dishes or 
floor? Perhaps he still 
does so when he is engaged in these 
domestic pursuits in his home but 


swept the 


no longer is this the case in school. 
Here boys and girls mix freely in the 
work of homemaking and the boy 
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as well as the girl is seen at the 
kitchen range or the pressing board. 

3oys and girls have come to realize 
that it is just as necessary for them, 
as future homemakers, to know how 
to cook, sew, clean, wash and iron, 
how to figure the expense of run- 
ning a home and how to care for 
the baby according to the best mod- 
ern ways, as it is to know how to 
read and write and have an appre- 
ciation of music, art and literature. 
No one will minimize the need and 
desirability of the latter, but home- 
making has its place with the best 
of these. 

It is important that boys and girls 
be helped to success in their per- 
and relationships by 
practical experience with problems of 
everyday living. All boys and girls 
in high schools should have an op- 
portunity to elect courses that will 
give them experience and guidance 
in such units as leisure time activities, 
vocational possibilities, boy and girl 
relationships, how to make oneself 


sonal social 


attractive, good manners and con- 
ventions, personality adjustments and 
how to be well dressed on a small 
amount of money. 

The courses are kept practical 
throughout. Girls are taught how 
to select suitable garments for all 
occasions, how to care for clothes, 
how to keep them cleaned and 
pressed; and they learn to make vari- 
ous articles of clothing both for 
themselves and for others. 


The planning of well-balanced 
meals on large or small family 
budgets, marketing, cooking and 


storing of food, diets for babies or 
adults, all go to make up a modern 
course in homemaking. With the 
increased interest in these things on 
the part of our boys and girls it 
would seem that the American home 
of the future is not in grave danger 
as we are often led to believe. 

The activities within the home- 
making department have had their 
origin from surveys, conferences with 
parents and teachers in other depart- 
ments, home visits and an under- 
standing of the needs and interests 
of the boys and girls of today. 
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- Shall the Curriculum Be Scrapped? 


OT infrequently the proposal 

is made that a written curricu- 
lum document is no longer necessary. 
Educators of the radical persuasion 
are insisting that the needs of indi- 
viduals differ so widely and the 
needs of society are changing so rap- 
idly that it is impossible to formulate 
a dynamic program of education for 
more than a few weeks in advance. 
These individuals almost insist upon 
an educational program whose direc- 
tion can be changed every Monday 
morning. 

The need for improvement of cur- 
riculum policies is admitted. Many 
educators are working hard at this 
job right now. The suggestion that 
there is no longer any need for a 
planned curriculum program is, at 
least, controversial. It is the purpose 
of this article to consider why cur- 
riculum programs should be revised 
rather than scrapped. The reasons 
will be discussed in terms of the fol- 
lowing needs: (1) the need for clearly 
defined statements of educational and 
social values; (2) the need for clari- 
fying some muddled pedagogical 
concepts; (3) the need for clearly 
defined policies as the basis for evalu- 
ation. 


Little Positive Action 


The development of citizens for 
intelligent participation in a democ- 
racy has been a major concern of 
public education since the beginnings 
of our national life. George Wash- 
ington insisted that education was 
essential to the achievement of demo- 
cratic purposes. Practically every 
speaker at the recent meetings of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators rededicated himself to 
the safeguarding of our democratic 
traditions and institutions. Yet, in 
spite of this continued devotion to 
democracy, little is being done to 
translate noble sentiments into posi- 
tive action. If education in America 
is to save democracy, there must be 
some general agreement concerning 
the meaning of democracy and some 
unity and consistency of action in 
achieving democratic purposes. 
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It is true that written curriculum 
documents have usually included 
statements concerning the aims and 
purposes of education in a democ- 
racy. Too frequently, however, these 
statements have been vague abstrac- 
tions paraphrased uncritically from 
the philosopher’s notebook. A dy- 
namic curriculum program will deal 
specifically with democracy in action. 
Relationships between administrators 
and teachers will be considered. The 
achievement of more democracy in 
the organization and administration 
of a public school system is a difficult 
and complicated problem. It will not 
be solved either by the benevolent 
despot or by the labor organizer. 


Policy Should Be Democratic 


Curriculum policy should indicate 
how the relationships between ad- 
ministrators and teachers can be 
made increasingly democratic with- 
out sacrificing the unique functions 
and contributions of either. 

The relationships between pupils 
and teachers present another oppor- 
tunity to develop realistic curriculum 
thinking concerning the implications 
of democracy in action. Most per- 
sons will agree that democracy can- 
not be taught. It must be experi- 
enced. Critical examination of pupil- 
teacher relationships in almost any 
school system will reveal little unity 
or consistency in providing pupils 
with opportunities to practice real 
democracy. What one teacher may 
call democracy another may call 
anarchy. What one may call free- 
dom another may call license. A 
virile democracy cannot be “all things 
to all people.” There would seem to 
be need for the formulation of cur- 
riculum policies that suggest the 
kinds of pupil experiences that prom- 
ise most for the democratic way of 
life. 

The relation between school and 
society is another area within which 
there is need for curriculum think- 
ing and planning. This is another 


complicated problem. The implica- 
tions of democracy are not completely 
obvious. Organized education is 
challenged repeatedly to dedicate it- 
self to the building of a new social 
order. This would seem to be an 
extremely worthy thing for educa- 
tion to attempt. The question as to 
how it shall be done presents some 
real difficulties. Some persons sug- 
gest that it should be done by an 
aggressive alliance of the teaching 
profession and _ organized _ labor. 
Others insist that it should be done 
by extending the education function 
to include all community individuals 
and groups. Still others suggest that 
organized education remain as com- 
pletely aloof from the social scene 
as possible. The clear formulation of 
policies concerning this problem is 
obviously a major concern of any 
curriculum program. 

The foregoing illustrations simply 
suggest a few possibilities of formu- 
lating specific curriculum statements 
that will look toward the translation 
of democratic theory into democratic 
social action. If organized education 
is to achieve significant democratic 
purposes, the curriculum should indi- 
cate clearly how it is to be done. 


Terminology Is Confused 


In a_ recent publication Stuart 
Chase has suggested that word trou- 
ble is causing considerable confusion 
among economists, sociologists and 
politicians. There are many evi- 
dences that professional educators 
experience the same difficulty. The 
words “interests,” “needs,” “growth” 
and “subject matter” are a few of 
the pedagogical concepts concerning 
which much difference of opinion 
exists. 

Not long ago Nicholas Murray 
Butler characterized education based 
on the doctrine of interest as rabbit 
education. He contended that pupils 
in some progressive schools behaved 
like rabbits in that they nibble here 
and nibble there without getting a 
substantial mouthful of anything. 
The progressive educators will insist 
that Mr. Butler misinterprets the 
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meaning of interest. They will 
contend that application and con- 
centration are obtained in learning 
situations only when pupils are en- 
couraged to pursue clearly defined 
purposes that develop out of their 
individual group interests. 

Needs is another concept that is 
likely to receive different interpre- 
tations. Some persons insist that chil- 
dren are immature and need consid- 
erable direction on the part of adults. 
These persons are inclined to accuse 
the progressives of catering to child- 
ish whims and caprice rather than 
meeting the basic needs of the indi- 
vidual and society. The progressives 
will contend that adult direction is 
preparation for a dictatorship rather 
than preparation for democratic liv- 
ing. They will emphasize the needs 
of children for wide opportunities to 
think and to act for themselves. 

The concept of growth causes con- 
fusion. The essentialists want objec- 
tive evidence as it is revealed in the 
results of standardized tests that 
pupils are learning. The progres- 
sives minimize the importance of 
such evidence and would evaluate 
growth more in terms of the con- 
tinuous integration of individual per- 
sonalities. 

Subject matter has long been a 
matter of controversy. The progres- 
sives value subject matter to the ex- 
tent that it is useful and helpful to 
persons in solving their problems and 
extending their experiences. The es- 


sentialists insist that such a view of 
subject matter will cause the learn- 
ing process to be like a flower that 
has only a stem but no roots. 

Many other illustrations of word 
trouble among educators could be 
added to the foregoing. These are 
probably sufficient to indicate that a 
major function of curriculum plan- 
ning should be to clarify confused 
thinking in the interest of greater 
unity of purpose and action. 

A more significant evaluation of 
the results of the learning process is 
a problem with which many educa- 
tors are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned. It is being recognized that 
traditional technics of evaluation are 
inadequate. Standardized achieve- 
ment tests may reveal in part what 
pupils have acquired in the process 
of learning. These instruments do 
not, however, indicate how knowl- 
edge and skill were acquired or what 
happened to the pupils during the 
process of acquiring them. There is 
great need for the development of 
technics by means of which the more 
important results of the learning 
process may be evaluated. 

It should be recognized, however, 
that the development of more effec- 
tive technics of evaluation will de- 
pend upon the extent to which the 
aims and purposes of the educative 
process have been clearly and specifi- 
cally defined. Most persons will 
agree that education should help in- 
dividuals make satisfactory personal 





Bus Discipline Is 


R. A. GRIFFIN 


ISCIPLINE in a school bus 

is different. The classroom 
teacher holds the pupils in check all 
day and at 4 o’clock turns them loose 
as a mob to pile into the bus any old 
way they like. The scramble for a 
seat beside a friend is terrific. 

The bus driver sits with his back 
toward the gang. He must be on the 
alert for traffic and his list of road- 
side hazards that must be watched is 
endless. Besides, the old “jaloppy” 
that is sometimes called a school bus 
may not be hitting on all cylinders. 

If superintendents and _ teachers 
would convince children that being 


Different 


transported to and from school at 
public expense is not a daily joy ride 
and instill in their minds some 
knowledge of the hazards involved 
and the social courtesies that should 
be observed, then the bus driver 
could concentrate on his big job of 
safe driving. Most teachers are at- 
tempting to do this, but infrequent 
campaigns will not turn the trick. 
Keeping everlastingly at it is the one 
way to solve the discipline problem 
of school transportation. Whole- 
hearted cooperation by parents, board 
members, teachers, pupils and drivers 
is the way out. 


and social adjustments. Before it can 
be determined to what extent educa- 
tion is achieving this purpose it will 
be necessary to know what is meant 
by personal and social adjustments. 

The ability to do critical thinking 
is a purpose of education concern- 
ing which there would probably be 
large agreement. The obvious fail- 
ure of education to obtain much evi- 
dence of success in the achievement 
of this purpose is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that too little is known con- 
cerning the precise nature and func- 
tion of critical thinking. 

The development of desirable so- 
cial attitudes and ideals has long 
been a professed purpose of educa- 
tion. Effective evaluation of the ex- 
tent to which this purpose is being 
achieved will depend largely upon 
what is meant by attitudes and ideals 
that are socially desirable. 

The need for evaluating many of 
the more intangible results of the 
educative process will be generally 
admitted. It would seem, therefore, 
that curriculum planning should 
seek to define educational objectives 
in such a manner that they can be 
made the basis for the development 
of more comprehensive technics of 
evaluation. 

There is evidence of widespread 
dissatisfaction with curriculums that 
formulate in advance what persons 
are to learn and how and when they 
are to learn it. Such dissatisfaction 
is most desirable. The needs and 
interests of both individuals and so- 
ciety are relatively unpredictable in 
these days of rapid change. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that curriculum 
policies reflect a high degree of flexi- 
bility. It is equally important that 
present experience rather than sub- 
ject matter be emphasized as the unit 
element of all learning activities. 
Such a concept of curriculum seems 
to justify more rather than less em- 
phasis upon group thinking and 
planning. A flexible curriculum that 
is responsive to the changing needs 
and interests of persons cannot be 
effective unless teachers know what 
they are doing and why they are do- 
ing it. Instead of scrapping the cur- 
riculum it should be revised to the 
end that educational purposes and 
the means of achieving these pur- 
poses become clearly defined and 
understood by all persons concerned. 
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Are Schoolmen Old at Forty? 
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Fee yd time ago a man who 
had served more than ten years 
as a school administrator in a city 
of 25,000 applied for a new position. 
His credentials were satisfactory in 
every way except that he had reached 
the age of 40. He was automatically 
eliminated from further considera- 
tion because the board had ruled to 
consider only candidates below that 
age. Ten years earlier his greatest 
handicap in obtaining a position had 
been his extreme youthfulness. A 
short span of professional desirability, 
indeed! 

illustrating the same 
condition could be multiplied almost 
without limit. Almost every middle- 


Examples 


aged schoolman has faced it and 
younger men fear it. What are the 
causes of this situation and what are 
its effects? These questions are im- 
portant to schoolmen the 
public that they serve. 


and to 


Promotion Means Moving On 


Our public schools are numerous 
and usually small. The opportuni- 
ties for financial advancement in re- 
maining in one district are decidedly 
limited unless the district happens 
to be increasing rapidly in popula- 
tion and taxable property. This 
means that promotion usually neces- 
sitates a new position. This new 
position depends upon the will of a 
group of laymen, the board of edu- 
cation. 

The average reasonably conscien- 
tious board member, in considering 
the age of applicants, argues some- 
what as follows: 

1. A good school depends largely 
upon efficient and relatively uninter- 
rupted administration. 

2. Therefore, we want a man who 
is professionally alert and physically 
able to work energetically in the 
schools for a number of years. 

3. If a man of more than 40 is 
applying, the chances are that he is 
a mediocre school man who is doing 
poorly in a similar position or who 
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is in an inferior position at present. 

4. Even if he is superior, after 40 
the years of energetic activity are less 
and, if we select a man of this age, 
we should expect a speedy interrup- 
tion of administration from dismissal 
or retirement or decreasing efficiency 
because of age. 

The common less rationalized atti- 
tude, which probably activates the 
unthinking board member, is simply 
that after 40 a man is “too old” for 
useful service. 

The latter argument has been ex- 
ploded by recent investigations. Some 
activities, it is true, are definitely for 
the young. But men in their forties 
and beyond have turned in creditable 
performances in tennis, golf, wres- 
tling and the new and arduous sport 
of cornhusking. On the vocational 
side, let us consider the exacting and 
often strenuous occupation of rail- 
roading. 

Fred W. Sargent, president of the 
Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way, asserts that “the backbone of 
the system is the group between 40 
and 60. It is there we find the maxi- 
mum of dependability, good judg- 
ment and _ loyalty. Employers 
make a mistake by judging age by 
years. Age is a question of enthusi- 
asm and interest, not of calendar 
months. 

“When we put on a crack train 
we pick an engineer whose age may 
run close to 70. Any idea of reward 
for long and faithful service is sec- 
ondary. Capability of the man has 
to be the first consideration and our 
decision may be interpreted as a 
tribute to experience that comes only 
with years.” 

When a great railroad values ma- 
turity and experience so highly as a 
factor in physical safety and efh- 
ciency, can the schools despise them 
as factors in educational safety and 
efficiency? A glance at the heads of 
successful enterprises in any commu- 
nity should convince anyone that the 
qualities necessary for effective lead- 


ership are much more in evidence 
after 40 than before. The head of a 
school must have a knowledge of 
the educational requirements of the 
type of community served by the 
school; an understanding of all fac- 
tors related to effective learning and 
teaching; skill in handling people, 
patrons of the school, members of the 
staff and pupils; a genuine interest 
in his job, and capacity for work. 
Some of these are possessed by young 
executives, but certainly it is absurd 
to imagine that they vanish like a 
broken bubble at the awesome age 
of 40. 


Board Members Feel Superior 


Returning to the reasons for the 
forty deadline, let us consider the 
school administrator himself. Until 
recently (and still in some sections) 
education has been regarded as a 
stepping stone. Requirements were 
low, and incomes relatively high for 
beginners. A surprising number of 
successful business and professional 
men were in school work of some 
sort immediately following gradua- 
tion from college or at some time 
preceding the completion of their 
professional training. As board mem- 
bers today, many of them subcon- 
sciously feel that school administra- 
tion is something simple and a trifle 
inferior, which they mastered and 
outgrew in their youth. 

However, it is with those who re- 
mained in the profession that we are 
now concerned. Many entered, as 
the others, without intention of con- 
tinuing. Then, for one or more 
reasons, they remained. Some, un- 
fortunately, lacked the ability to com- 
pete successfully elsewhere. All were 
inadequately trained but most of 
them were complacent in their igno- 
rance. They blundered on through 
the years, learning a little by experi- 


ence and less from professional 
meetings. Educational science was 


progressing but they stood still. 

In such a situation, those most 
recently out of college were best 
trained. A man of 40 or even 30 








might approach closely the classifica- 
tion of “old fogy.” Younger men 
were better because, even with less 
experience, they were better equipped 
professionally than their elders. To 
this extent, the attitude of the con- 
scientious board member was at one 
time justified. 

What has happened to 
schoolmen who have taken their pro- 
seriously? Some advanced 
with considerable rapidity to really 
good administrative positions. Others 


those 


tession 


entered some specialized field of uni- 
versity instruction or research. Some 
contented themselves in doing a 
really good job in a relatively small 
community where their services have 
been appreciated. 

Too many, it is to be feared, 
fallen victims of the tendency of 
boards and communities to lump 
together in groups. 
They have fz tiled or delayed too long 
in their efforts to obtain promotion 
and are being shifted from one small 
community to another, without op- 
portunity or ambition to perform the 


have 


educators age 


professional service of which they are 
capable. Still others have given up 
the struggle and reluctantly have 
accepted the conclusion that the so- 
ciety which they studied and labored 
to serve puts a small premium upon 
professional competence as compared 
to the beaming countenance of youth. 

Now let us consider once again the 
arguments of the conscientious board 
member. We must surely admit that, 
as a generalization, professional his- 
tory has given the third proposition 
some support. Progress usually comes 
quickly or not at all and selection 
is made early. But if the board mem- 
ber is really conscientious he should 
look beyond generalizations. This 
candidate of 50 may be younger and 
more alert professionally than any 
of the 
may apply more energy to his work 
and do it much more efficiently. 
Neither is it wise to generalize too 
strictly on past professional progress. 

The fourth proposition already has 
been touched upon. Youthful dash 
is not an essential characteristic of 


candidates of 30 or 35 and 





Shall We Use Caps and Gowns? 


HAT shall our boys and 

girls wear for commence- 
ment? This question is difficult to 
answer. If the problem is left to the 
pupils, there is always danger that 
they may select clothes not in keep- 
ing with a high school commence- 
ment. Therefore, it has been neces- 
sary for some teacher to supervise the 
selection of clothes. As styles in both 
boys’ and girls’ clothes change, it is 
impossible for a teacher to use previ- 
ous years’ outfits as a basis for the 
present year’s selection. 

The high school cap and gown has 
solved this problem. When caps and 
gowns are adopted by a school, the 
graduates have a garment that style 
will not change and an outfit that 
has significance. 

The cap and gown is a formal at- 
tire but it is most democratic, too. 


Uniformity is an advantage. All the 
members of the class are dressed 


alike and no one feels any embarrass- 


O. WENDELL HOGUE 


Principal, Croton High School 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ment because his clothes suffer by 
comparison with those worn by the 
pupils next to him. 

Because of the significance of caps 
and gowns, the commencement exer- 
cise is more impressive, both for the 
graduate and the audience. Most 
parents see their child in some form 
of school activity at some time dur- 
ing the four years of high school. On 
such occasions, the pupil is dressed 
in his usual clothes. The graduation 
exercise, however, comes only once 
in their lifetime to most pupils. If 
they are in cap and gown, they, as 
well as their friends and relatives, 
will always remember this event. 

Many schoolmen have concrete ex- 
amples where underclassmen look 
with earnest longing toward the time 
when they can appear on the plat- 
form dressed in a cap and gown and 
receive their diploma. Often this has 
been an added inducement to keep 
them in school. 








the good administrator. Of course, 
if one has been trading on that and 
nothing else, when it is gone he is 
valueless. But it is a mistake to 
assume that every man in his forties 
or fifties is due for an immediate and 
speedy decline. 

Nor is the assumption that the 
employment of younger men _ will 
provide a greater continuity of ad- 
ministration unassailable. If the sys- 
tem is so modest that no middle-aged 
man of high caliber would care to 
enter it, neither is it so impressive 
that a young man of high caliber 
will care to remain in it. He will 
have the urge to seek greener fields 
while the older man is more likely 
to make his services indispensable 
with the intention of remaining. 

The results of all this are obvious. 
Schools adopting, either openly or 
tacitly, arbitrary age limits for candi- 
dates often lose desirable qualities 
of stability, experience and_profes- 
sional maturity. They provide their 
faculties instead with youth and pep, 
which may be admired or envied but 
which may lead to a round of poorly 
planned experimentation and rather 
futile activity, injurious rather than 
beneficial to the schools. 

The long range results of the pol- 
icy are doubtless even more serious. 
It serves to perpetuate professional 


mediocrity. At best, the rewards of 
education are scarcely attractive 
enough to win really competent 


young men from more lucrative pro- 
fessions. When they find that the 
age that marks the beginning of 
firm public confidence for a doctor, 
lawyer or business executive is the 
age ‘of obsolescence for a schoolman, 
they can hardly be criticized for hesi- 
tation or withdrawal. Within the 
profession, as we have seen, ambition 
for professional improvement _ is 
stifled. When boards look at the 
birth certificate more closely than at 
the professional record it is easy to 
drift into the belief that professional 
study is a poorly paying investment. 

Insofar as the forty deadline is 
observed by boards of education the 
general ability level among educators 
will remain relatively low. The 
critics who now point to the back- 
wardness of our educational system 
in meeting modern needs will have 
in the future no dearth of evidence 
to support similar charges. 
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Dont Hide Your Light 


RINCIPAL SMITH _ worried: 
Town meeting was over and the 
school appropriation had been cut. 
He knew that many taxpayers, feel- 
ing bitter after several years of de- 
pression, thought his salary was 
larger than the town could afford. 
The newly elected member to the 
school board was more or less a 
stranger to Principal Smith. The fel- 
low lived out on the crossroads and 
was labeled as a conservative, op- 
posed to several of Principal Smith’s 
innovations. 

These two events might be con- 
strued as omens. Before the new 
board met to discuss contracts for 
the ensuing year, the friendly super- 
intendent of schools asked Principal 
Smith to write a report of the year’s 
activities in the high school. 

“It would be a good thing,” he 
said, “to let the board know what 
you are doing.” 

So Principal Smith spent another 
evening at his desk compiling a 
record of his school’s activities. 


Principal Smith Is Puzzled 


His superintendent took the docu- 
ment with a smile of appreciation. 
That same evening the board met, 
so it was with considerable eagerness 
that Principal Smith met his imme- 
diate superior on the morrow. This 
worthy gentleman was affable, in- 
deed too genial, in his greetings. 

“Well, Bill, you’re with us another 
year!” he jovially hailed. 

Principal Smith inwardly felt that 
a natural conclusion, but he smiled 
appreciatively, as was expected of 
him. After a few more banalities, he 
rather timidly asked, “Was anything 
said about salary?” 

The superintendent smiled an in- 
stant. “Yes,” he admitted. “You 
know people around here are pretty 
well hit by low prices on potatoes 
and our new board member wanted 
to cut salaries, particularly those 
higher up on the schedule. The board 
finally voted you the same salary.” 

Principal Smith felt weak. He had 
anticipated a raise. “Didn’t they like 
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High School Principal, Brewer, Me. 


my work? Haven't I done a good 
job building up this school?” he ven- 
tured. 

“They finally thought so, but most 
of them don’t know much about 
your work or they don’t understand 
it. You should mix more and let 
people know what you're doing. 
Now, old George believes a man’s 
worthy of his hire; but you've got to 
sell him the idea you’re worth it. 
Cheer up! Maybe conditions will be 
better next year.” 

As that conversation buzzed 
through Principal Smith’s head dur- 
ing the next few days, he began to 
realize that perhaps he had been 
lucky to be reelected. It was not what 
the superintendent said; it was his 
unnatural joviality. Perhaps the prin- 
cipal did come near going out the 
back door. He guessed it was the 
superintendent plus the principal's 
report that had turned the tide. 

Principal Smith prided himself 
upon running a progressive school 
and he had considerable professional 
pride. This episode was truly a jolt 
to him. As he sought causes of his 
possible trouble, he remembered the 
advice of his superior officer, to sell 
his school and his activities to the 
people. As the days went on, he was 
attentive to rumors, and he spent 
more time than usual with his 
friends. He discovered that they 
knew little of his objectives, and they 
welcomed opportunities to question 
him about affairs of the school. 


He Resorts to Publicity 


He began to read articles concern- 
ing school publicity. When the be- 
fuddled Mrs. Currie, correspondent 
for the county paper, had called him 
on the phone, hitherto he had just a 
single item for her, and invariably 
this was confused when it found its 
way into print. This procedure 
changed. He took pains to write the 
school news each week. This was 
not adequate so he appointed an 


English teacher to head a press club 
composed of superior pupils who met 
twice a week to write the news. Since 
the pupils’ names were attached to 
their articles, there was considerable 
news gathering activity. Reports of 
plays, speaking contests and faculty 
meetings began to take life. Soon 
there appeared a whole column in 
the Saturday edition labeled “Swamp- 
grass High School News.” The cam- 
era club infested the school and soon 
the big daily was carrying a picture a 
week about some school activity. 


Newspapers Not Sufficient 


Still, he reflected, there were many 
who did not read this newspaper, 
which was the only one that had an 
extensive circulation. Somewhere, he 
had run across the idea that pupils 
were the most patent advertisers of 
the school. So Principal Smith got 
his student council to canvass the 
town on reactions of citizens to 
school policies. 

Finally, as report cards were going 
out one period, he wanted to ask the 
consent of all parents to give the skin 
test for tuberculosis. He received 
more responses from this query than 
from any other report he had made. 
When the next report card was is- 
sued, he enclosed a mimeographed 
sheet, explaining the physical educa- 
tion program. Again, the comments 
he heard impressed and inspired him. 
From then on, he had a bulletin with 
every report. 

This incident should end with a 
raise for Principal Smith but the year 
has not rolled around yet. Still he 
did obtain encouragement, for the 
new school board member stopped 
in Principal Smith’s office one after- 
noon. He stayed an hour. Principal 
Smith was no longer apprehensive, 
but confidently explained the aims of 
his school. The crusty old gentleman 
complimented him on what he was 
doing. Principal Smith swelled with 
relief and pride and sagely remarked, 
“At least we’re trying to do some- 
thing that will truly meet the needs 
of the boys and girls of this town.” 
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Greenville Builds a Plant 





Above: The foods laboratory is a part of the home economics suite on the 
third floor, which occupies that part of the west wing facing the courtyard. 
It includes a dining room, laundry, clothing laboratory and a classroom. 
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Above: The well-lighted and acoustically treated cafeteria dining room on 
the first floor has a capacity of 400 pupils. Right: Southeast view of the ex- 
terior of the Greenville High School before completion of the landscaping. 
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RAY L. HAMON 


HE new senior high school 

plant at Greenville, S. C., is rep- 
resentative of cooperative planning. 
Architects, engineers, public officials 
and educators worked together to the 
end that the youth of Greenville now 
attend school in one of the best 
planned plants in the country. 

The first unique feature of this 
school was the unusual way in which 
it was financed. The bonds were 
voted before the economic depression, 
while the public mind was favorable 
to expansion. The building was not 
started, however, until the country 
was deep in the depression. Then a 
dollar bought more building and, in 
addition, the federal government 
provided a 45 per cent P.W.A. grant. 
Thus, a 1936 local dollar built a 
great deal more building than could 
have been erected for two local dol- 
lars in 1929, 

By eliminating waste space and 
useless decoration, this plant was de- 
signed for maximum service for a 
minimum investment. The building 
cost $420,000; the equipment, $65,- 
000, and the land and landscaping 
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That Is Wisely Planned 


School Building Consultant 
George Peabody College 


will amount to about $25,000. This 
half-million-dollar plant affords ade- 
quate accommodations for at least 
1500 pupils engaged in a well-bal- 
anced, comprehensive program of 
modern secondary education. The 
building represents an investment of 
$280 per pupil and the total plant 
has been provided at a pupil cost of 
$340. 

The new school is located on a 
beautiful 13 acre site overlooking the 
city. This land was formerly occu- 
pied by two old Colonial estates. 
More area would have been desir- 
able but a larger level tract was not 
available within a reasonable dis- 
tance. The site chosen is centrally 
located, which is a distinct advantage 
for a school that must serve the en- 
tire city. 

In planning the structure the pri- 
mary requisite was that the building 
and equipment should constitute a 
functional plant for education. 

A careful study was made of en- 
rollment trends, curricular changes, 
administrative policies and teaching 
methods before the space require- 
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Above: Although the library is 56 feet wide with windows on one side only, 
it has adequate daylight on all tables from a 6 foot, north saw-tooth sky- 
light running the full length of the room. It is acoustically treated also. 


Above: The small, attractive auditorium is designed as a dramatics labora- 
tory. The stage is large and may be entered directly from the corridor so that 
adjacent rooms may be utilized for dressing purposes. Its capacity is 620. 
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Above: The main features of the second floor are the 120 capacity visual 
education and lecture room, a fine arts laboratory and two drafting rooms. 
The gymnasium starts on this floor and extends to the roof of third floor. 
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Above: The new Greenville High School is built on the hollow-square plan 
around an open landscaped court. The east and west wings are devoted to 
classrooms; the north wing, the auditorium, and the south wing, cafeteria. 
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ments of the plant were listed. The 
proposed space allotments were 
checked with the administrative 
staff, department heads and teachers 
before proceeding with preliminary 
sketches of floor plans. These 
sketches were rechecked with the 
teaching staff and details agreed up- 
on for the built-in features and equip- 
ment in the various departments. 

Although economy was considered 
throughout all of the preliminary 
planning period, it was inevitable 
that some final concessions had to 
be made to the budget. These re- 
ductions and economies were made 
where they would detract least from 
the educational program. Before pro- 
ceeding with working drawings, the 
plan was changed from two to three 
stories, the auditorium was reduced 
from 1200 to 620 and one of the two 
proposed gymnasiums was omitted. 
This last concession was made 
light of a mild climate, outdoor play 
space and a large recreational area 
which was provided under the rear 
portion of the building at little addi- 
tional cost. 

The new Greenville High School 
plant is built on the hollow-square 
plan around an open landscaped 
court, 97 by 148 feet. The east and 
west wings are devoted to classrooms 
with east or west light. The north 
wing contains the auditorium, library 
and science laboratories. The south 
wing is devoted to the cafeteria, gym- 
nasium, dressing rooms, industrial 
arts shops and the music department. 
Continuous 12 foot corridors on all 
floors and six well-placed stairways 
facilitate pupil circulation and reduce 
the trafic problem to a minimum. 

The instructional space consists of 
36 interchangeable classrooms, 22 by 
30 feet, four shops, four science labor- 
atories, two household arts labora- 
tories, three commercial laborator- 
ies, a 120 capacity visual education 
and lecture room, a fine arts labora- 
tory and two drafting laboratories. 

The cafeteria consists of a well- 
lighted and acoustically treated 
dining room, with a capacity of 
400 pupils, and a 30 by 64 foot 
kitchen. 

The recreational facilities have 
been provided on the basis of a phys- 
ical education program for all. The 
64 by 80 foot gymnasium is supple- 
mented by a large ground floor play 
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area as well as outdoor play courts 
for tennis, volley ball and soft ball, 
in addition to the regular varsity 
fields. The large locker and shower 
rooms are designed with locker and 
shower facilities for classes of 60 pu- 
pils, and individual gym suit lockers 
have been provided for the maxi- jyscrcom oven 
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The library is one of the unique l a 

features of the Greenville plant. It is vated knee Othe 

56 by 88 feet and is provided with alae _ 
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storage facilities. The corridor along 

the full side of the library prevents Above: The library atop the auditorium wing is 56 by 88 feet and is pro- 

trafic congestion. Although _ this vided with a conference room, workroom and storage facilities. The corridor 

room is 56 feet wide with windows along the full side of the library prevents congestion when the bell rings. 

on only one side, it has adequate day- 

light on all tables. This is accom- 

plished by a 6 foot, north saw-tooth 

skylight running the full length of 

the library. , = 
Five departmental conference 

rooms, 15 by 22 feet, provide space 
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for teacher and pupil conferences, 
thus releasing classrooms for their 
maximum utilization as instructional 
space. The administration layout con- 
sists of a general office, principal's 





office, office for the dean of girls, 











office for the dean of boys, teachers’ 
workroom, teachers’ rest room, girls’ 
rest room, clinic, book room, school 














publications office, student activities 
office, a lost and found office and a 
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taxpayers’ money and is a functional Above: Much of the basement area remains unexcavated, leaving space for 
plant for Greenville’s educational future expansion and for omissions made as final concessions to the budget. 
program. Economies were made that would detract least from the school program. 
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Chalk Bust 








OMES the month of June with its 


breath of summer, its roses and _ its 
marriage licenses. Comes June, but the 
school executive neither sees the beauty of 
the garden nor hears the cooing of the 
doves. For his mind is on greater matters 
and he wears the harried look of a man 
who faces too many events in too short 
a time. 

For on the first day of the month, the 
schoolmaster kisses his wife and his five 
children a fond adieu and betakes himself 
to his school. Experience has taught him 
that he shall not see daylight again until 
the gladsome Commencement hurrah is 
past. 

On June 1 his board meets for the annual 
inquiry into the physical state of the schools 
and he must talk in learned tones concern- 
ing floor polish, hedge trimming, boiler 
compounds and many other summer reno- 
vations concerning which his knowledge 


is far too meager. 


INAL examinations sweep upon the 

school like the seven plagues. There is 
great ado amongst the students and, behold, 
that one fails and this one does not pass be- 
cause during the entire year they have fol- 
lowed slothful habits and done evil in the 
school. Fond Mothers stand over the school 
executive; he stiffens his spine, saying, 
“They Shall Not Pass,” knowing well that 
these will be his last words for many weary 
hours to come. 

And SO he sitteth down to sign diplomas 
and he signs steadily until the ink blots and 
the hand trembles and, alas, the voters will 
say: “Why does not the school teach legible 
writing? Even the Boss cannot inscribe his 
own name. To what pass has our good 
old curriculum come?” 

During the diploma signing, the super- 
intendent looks at one and another of the 
names of those who will be graduated and 
verily his conscience bothers him and he 
mutters: “The college profs will think I am 
balmy when they get this one.” Which, 


indeed, they do and, in truth, he may be. 

As the month stumbles to a weary close, 
comes the day of graduation. There is a 
deal of pother as to who will sit where 
and other important decisions but, at length, 
the show goes on, the school orchestra 
stikes up “Pomp and Circumstance” and 
the graduates march in. But, look ye, if 
the Boss paradeth with the class in his col- 
legiate robes, the audience cries out: “He 
loveth the spotlight and stealeth honors 
from the children.” But if he stayeth behind 
in the vestibule, they say: “Whattamatter! 
Is the fellow ashamed of his handiwork?” 

HE Commencement Orator, who 

comes from a_ near-by institution of 
higher culture, handeth out a great deal of 
bunk and the parents nod their heads and 
say: “Oh, if we only could afford such a 
one as head of our schools!” 

The Commencement Day is hot and sticky 
and the children of tender age raise a cry 
and altogether it goeth off rather poorly. 

But when it is over, everyone is proud 
and well satisfied and they say: “The old 
man isn’t so bad after all.” After which the 
world dozes in the heat of the July sun 
while the boss turns to his annual reports 


with a satisfied sigh. 


Oh, I wish I were a Bookman 

With suave and gracious looks 
With smiles for each stenographer 
With lots of sample books. 


Oh, the Bookmen, the Bookmen, 
They greet us with a shout. 

They know when Jones is slipping 
Why Smithers was let out. 


They know the latest gossip 

Just who will “get the hook.” 
They go their way; to our dismay 
We've bought another book. 


Oh, the butterfly has golden wings 
The lightning bugs, a flame; 
The Bookman has the gift of gab, 
And gets there just the same. 


—— 
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VISUAL AIDS TO EDUCATION & 








6 of the first things to be 
done in organizing a visual 


aids program is to educate all the 
teachers in the use of materials that 
they have at hand. Many teachers 
a remarkable job of teach- 
only pictures taken from 


are doing 
ing, using 
magazines and books as a basis of 
subject study. Any teacher can use 
this type of help and it is a stimula- 
tion to pupil activity in the subject. 
Many 
for their illustrations as well as for 
their content. Maps, charts and chalk 
work are still important in classroom 


textbooks are chosen today 


work, but much more can be done 
with them. 

The common types of visual aids 
are motion pictures, glass slide pro- 
jectors, film slide projectors, opaque 
picture the 
with pictures, 


projectors, stereoscope 


stereoscopic maps, 
charts, blackboards, museums, models 
and pictures selected from many 
sources. 

Motion pictures present subjects in 
motion and sound in which both of 
these mediums are necessary for full 
understanding of the subject. Slides 
of both types are valuable in any 
grade or classroom, principally be- 


cause the picture can be made large 
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Variety in Visual Aids 


enough for all to see easily and can 
be left on for a period of time for 
detailed study and discussion. The 
opaque picture projector is useful 
for projecting any small picture in 
a proportion that all may see easily. 
The stereoscope, with its third di- 
mensional pictures, also comes in for 
its share of credit in presenting mate- 
rial to the pupils. 

Museums are valuable for life study 
but most schools have none. Possibly 
the solution to this will be met by 
the state through traveling exhibits 
similar to those used in our larger 
Models available 
from supply houses but are too ex- 
pensive at present for small school 


cities today. are 


usage. 

The aim of a visual education pro- 
gram is to present material in such 
a way that pupils will get more 
easily and completely an understand- 
ing of the subject matter. When we 
consider that practically all primary 
work is done through the medium 
of visual material, it is reasonable to 
assume that this will carry over to 
the advanced work and pupils in the 
higher grades will get more from 





LEO D. BROWN 


Director of Visual Education, Clare, Mich. 


their subjects when presented in this 
manner. 

Visual education may be divided 
into two general divisions. The first 
is that type which may be presented 
advantageously to the whole group 
at one time. To do this the school 
must have an auditorium or a gym- 
nasium large enough to seat the en- 
tire group. Some subjects that may 
be presented in this manner are 
safety, health education and propa- 
ganda against the use of alcohol, nar- 
cotics and tobacco. The second di- 
vision has to do with all the general 
school subjects that can be dealt with 
most effectively in the classroom 
itself. 

The success or failure of a visual 
education program depends entirely 
on the ease with which it may be 
used. Some teacher should be desig- 
nated as the director of visual edu- 
cation. In choosing the individual, 
the superintendent should be careful 
to select someone who has an interest 
in this type of work. He may pre- 
pare himself for this work by at- 
tending meetings, conventions and 
summer school courses. Books and 
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periodical literature are available in 
abundance. 

The director should have charge of 
the central location of supplies and 
should supervise all other work in 
this field. Under his direction four 
branches or subdivisions may be lo- 
cated. There can be one each for the 
early elementary division, the later 
elementary division, the junior high 
school and senior high school. 

There are three reasons for this 
system of division: (1) the material 
will follow the mental age of the 
pupil through school; (2) it is easier 
for the teacher to find material for 
use in her respective subjects or 
grades, and (3) it prevents overlap- 
ping of material. 

In a small school system only one 
motion picture projector is necessary. 
This should be of the sound-on-film 
type. When equipped with micro- 
phone and phonograph turntable, it 
can be used to show both sound and 
silent pictures and to assist in speech 
classes, music appreciation classes and 
school parties. It also can be used 
as a public address system. This 
type of equipment, although slightly 
more expensive, will serve not only 
the school but the community. In 
many cases it will pay its own way. 

Each of the central units 
should access to the motion 
picture projector. In addition, each 
should have a glass slide and film 
slide projector and an opaque pic- 
ture projector. Each should have a 
stereoscope and a set of stereoscopic 
pictures as well as maps, charts and 
pictures selected from many sources. 
This will make type of aid 
readily accessible to all grades. 

Many schools make the mistake 
of having only one room prepared 
to show pictures, and all grades are 
expected to use it. In most cases 
this room is little used because of the 
trouble involved. A better plan is 
to have accommodations in 
room for showing pictures. 


four 
have 


each 


each 


Each classroom needs a consider- 
able amount of blackboard space. 
Too much is better than not enough. 
It should have its own projection 
screen and a large bulletin board. 
There should also be an electrical 
outlet in a convenient place. 

The program of visual education 
will take a few years to mature. The 
cost will be divided among these 
years, making the annual budget 
relatively low for a long period, 
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Practically all pri- 
mary work is done 
through the medi- 
um of visual ma- 
terial. It is reason- 
able to assume that 
this will carry over 
to the advanced 
work. Pupils in 
the higher grades 
will get more from 
their subjects 
by means of a vis- 
ual aids program. 


The cost can be kept down by 
purchasing only the material that is 
actually needed and equipment that 
can be utilized in many ways. One 
good rule to follow is: “Buy compact 
equipment.” If it is easy to use, it 
will be used, an essential factor to 
the success of the program. 

The director should check all sup- 
plies, have charge of all borrowed 
material and should catalog the 
source of all materials not in the 





school. The teachers could check 
through the files of this office for 
material needed and then inform the 
director of the date it will be needed. 
In turn he can work out the annual 
schedule of visual aids to satisfy all 
grades and departments. This sched- 
ule should be set up early; it is 
advisable, if possible, to order at the 
close of one school year for the next. 
This initial schedule can be supple- 
mented easily if necessary. 





A type of visual education that is most effective in the classroom. 
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HE radio, press and motion pic 
ture all are aiding in the rapid 
dispersion of news concerning politi- 


Newspa 


cal and economic events. 
pers, carrying headlines of war scare 
proportions, are found in most 
homes; radio interviews with leading 
political dignitaries in foreign coun- 
tries can be heard at all hours; while 
the camera continues to reenact for 
us the outstanding events of the 
world as they take place in Europe, 
Latin America. 


The world is no longer a group 


Asia or 


ot isolated continents, each made up 
of numerous self-sufficient countries. 
Instead, it has become a_neighbor- 
hood of nations, seeking ways of 
permanent peace and brotherly love. 
Boys and girls are constantly made 

* major that 


threaten this peace. They are read- 


conscious ot crises 


ing newspapers and __ periodicals, 
watching the newsreels with interest 
cur- 


rent events. Thus, they are acquiring 


and “tuning in” programs on 
an aburadance of factual information 
which, if well used, makes an excel 
lent supplement to the elementary 
and secondary classrooms. A teacher 


W ho 


acknowledges this interest in 
current world problems and makes 
her classroom a laboratory for the 
partial solution of them finds she 
has opened new vistas of thought 
she never knew existed. 

Educators have recognized the ne 
cessity of maps, globes and charts 
as part of elementary and secondary 
classroom equipment and In the 
teaching of social sciences, but few 
have acknow ledged their place In the 
teaching of other elementary sub 
Yet literature, English and 


natural sciences are far more mean- 


jects. 


ingful when they have been enriched 
by thoughtful 
graphic tools. 


reference to carto 


This does not mean that the read 


teacher must assume the sol 


ing 
responsibility for training her pupils 
in the interpretation and use of maps 
and charts, but it does call for con 
stant reference to them when they 


will in any measure clarify the 


printed page. Frequently 


fascinating 


pupils 


have read stories ot far 


off lands without the slightest notion 


th 


of where they are located. Sometimes 


} 
they have been asked to write a 


paragraph for English on “The Silk- 
worm, Our Friend,” and have shown 
little interest because physical-politi- 
cal maps of Asia and charts showing 
the life cycle of the silkworm, as 
well as comparative production and 
consumption of raw silk, were not 
readily available. Many natural sci- 
ence teachers have been known to 
teach the migration of birds without 
a blank outline map of the world 
on which the routes of migration 
could be traced. 

Why have teachers of other ele- 
mentary subjects failed to make use 
of these visual aids? Some have 
failed because they have linked these 
tools with the social sciences so long 
that they do not recognize the poten- 
tial value of them to their own class- 
room. Others have passed them by 
because they regard them as tools 
that require an abundance of know!- 
edge and skill in use. These teachers 
with them. 


are not “at home” 


Most courses of study call for the 
introduction of formal geography in 


grade 4, and this is the logical place 


A teacher who ac- 
knowledges the 
widespread inter- 
est in current 
world problems 
and makes her 
classroom a labo- 
ratory for the par- 
tial solution of 
them finds she 
has opened vistas 
of thought she did 


not know existed. 






When and How 


for the initial study of maps and 
globes. If any use is made of them 
in the primary grades, it should be 
no more than an attempt to show 
the location of a city, country or 
body of water in response to a child’s 
request. 

In grade 4, however, there should 
be an interpretation of symbols that 
land, water, cities, rivers, 
canals, mountains and sun 
The child also should learn 
to use these symbols in worth-while 
relationship thinking. 

Simplified physical-political maps 
and globes are suggested for use in 


represent 
lakes, 


lines. 


grade 4, because they contain only 
the most important natural and cul 
tural Maps cluttered with 
place names tend to confuse the child 
and should be reserved for higher 
grade levels. Color layer denoting 
elevation is more complicated and 
should not be introduced earlier than 


items. 


grade 5. 
In grade 5 the pupil is already 
familiar with the major map symbols 


and is now ready to meet and relate 
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to Use Maps 


these symbols in new settings. There- 
fore, the fifth grade pupil should use 
many maps. The following list sug- 
gests the outstanding ones. As each 
is presented for the first time, there 
should be a carefully planned method 
of familiarizing the pupil with the 
idea behind the map. 

1. Color layer maps showing ele- 
vation by contours. 

y Maps showing political divisions 
in colors. (These are suggested par- 
ticularly for history, literature and 
English classrooms where place geog- 
raphy is of primary importance.) 

3. Regional maps showing the 
distribution of rainfall, temperatures, 
growing seasons, natural regions and 
types of work. 

4. Dot and line maps showing the 
density and distribution of natural 
and cultural items. 

5. Detailed county and city maps, 
as well as government maps, are 
suggested for use in the upper ele 
mentary grades. 


Each time a map symbol is to be 


introduced, the teacher should make 
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certain that a picture behind the 
idea for that symbol is clearly visual- 
ized. For example, the child should 
see pictures of a river taken in the 
air at various elevations above the 
river to grasp the idea that the higher 
one is above the river, the narrower 
and longer it becomes. He will then 
accept the theory that if one could 
be high enough above the river he 
would eventually see its banks con- 
verge into a wavy line. Thus, a black 
wavy line on the map takes on new 
meaning for him. 

No charts, except those of a purely 
pictorial nature, should be introduced 
before grade 5. The first charts to 
be used at this level should be of a 
semipictorial nature. This means 
that the symbols used to represent 
comparative should recall 
Ears of corn 
might represent production and con- 


Statistics 
the item symbolized. 


corn; heads of cattle, 
sheep and swine might be used to 
compare animal statistics. 


sumption of 


When bar and line graphs are pre- 
sented, they should be a gradual out- 


The necessity of 
maps, globes and 
charts as part of 
elementary and 
secondary class- 
room equipment 
is well recognized 
in the teaching of 
social sciences, yet 
few educators have 
as yet visualized 
their place in 
other curriculums. 


MYRTLE SEXAUER COBB 


growth of the more easily understood 
semipictorial charts. Pie graphs re- 
quire a knowledge of percentage for 
complete comprehension. Therefore, 
they should be reserved for use with 
children in the upper elementary 
grades. 

Maps, globes and charts can be 
made a vital part of the unit for 
purposes of motivation, assimilation, 
application and testing. 

For motivation, these will 
often lead the pupils to raise worth- 
while problems. 

For assimilation, boys and girls 
will learn to turn automatically to 
maps and charts for firsthand infor- 
mation when they are assimilating 
data for the solution of a problem. 
Frequently, it is worth while to pre- 
pare guide sheets that will enable 
them to undertake an independent 
study of these tools in a systematic 
manner. 

For 


tools 


application, blank outline 
maps and charts provide an excellent 
opportunity for the pupil to create 
meaningful pictures with the data 
that he has accumulated. It is not 
worth while to copy maps and charts 
from textbooks but, if the pupil is 
encouraged to create a new map or a 
new chart by uniting and relating in- 
formation found on two old ones, 
he has carried through a purposeful 
activity. 

Countless and charts that 
show the distribution of physical 
and political items may be made but 
none is worth making unless it is to 
be used. 


maps 


For testing, maps and charts are 
gaining recognition, although there 
is room for considerable improve- 
ment. The only real way that a 
teacher can measure a pupil’s ability 
to read, interpret and use them is 
to formulate tests that actually em- 
ploy their use. 

A series of dot maps showing the 
distribution of numerous farm prod- 
ucts in the United States might be 
placed on a chart. Labels identifying 
the products should be covered. It 
then becomes the pupil’s problem to 
identify each map as one showing 
the density and distribution of corn, 
wheat and dairy products. 
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generauions teache rs have 


| ;OR 
used 
tables, pictures and charts and they 


} 
are still Vital aids. 


blackboards, maps, sand 
One of the earliest 
forms of mechanical teaching aids 
was the stereopticon, Now commonly 
called the lantern slide projector. It 
is one of the finest mechanical types 
of aids. By the use of photographic 
slides the teacher can visu lize places 
and events from all parts of the uni 


Many 


available and this type of equipment 


verse. sources of slides are 
may be used by great numbers of 
teachers at little expense. 

In addition to the usual slides, spe- 
cific interests are aroused by the use 
of such homemade slides as etched 
or ground glass, cellophane and sil- 
houette slides. 

Of these, the ground glass is most 
usable. It can be made by the pupils 
from plain glass if funds are limited. 
It is successfully used in the schools 
of Port Washington, N. Y., by chil- 
dren of the first grades and all the 
way up through high school. Illus- 
trated matter may be made on it with 
lead pencil or India ink and colored 
work may be created“by the use of a 
special translucent type of crayons 
and of colored inks. The finished 
slide may be kept permanently or 
may be washed off and used over and 


over again. There are psychologic 
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Left: Seventh 
grade boys thread- 
ing a motion pic- 
ture projector. Be- 
low: Two third 
grade boys setting 
up the lantern 
slide projector. 


values in the use of pupil-made slides 
that cannot easily be achieved by any 
other medium of instruction. 
Closely related to the lantern slide 
projector, both in teacher value and 
longevity of existence, is the stereo- 
graph; the good old stereograph, the 
visible stamp of culture and refine- 
ment in the parlors of our grand- 
parents! By looking at the stereo- 
graph through the viewing device, 
the stereoscope, the illusion of depth 
is created and the object is seen in 
its three dimensional form. It is valu- 


In the Small 


JOHN J. DALY 


able in such work as solid geometry 
where drawings may be visualized in 
their real shapes. The last few years 
have seen the stereograph modern- 
ized in that the pictures are placed 
on film and are viewed through a 
binocular device. Their cost is quite 
small. 

The 16 mm. motion picture in both 
the silent and sound types is now 
accepted as standard for classroom 
The equipment has been im 
proved so that quality of perform 
ance may almost be taken as a mat- 


use. 


ter of course. The cost of projectors, 
though still high, is rapidly being 
lowered and indications are that they 
will soon be within the reach of all 
school systems. In the meantime, the 
number of available teaching films is 
increasing and the quality improv 
ing. 

The use of lantern slides and mo- 
tion pictures requires that the class- 
room be darkened, that electrical out- 
lets be available and that a suitable 
type of projection screen be a part of 
the room equipment. These things 
should be a normal consideration of 
the school architect, but it is amazing 
to see the makeshift concoctions that 
have been created even in the new 
school buildings. In some cases out- 
lets for electrical 


connections are 
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School System 


Principal, Sands Point School 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


placed behind lockers and shelvings 
where they cannot be used or are so 
high that a stepladder is needed to 
reach them. Windows 
monly equipped with “lightproof” 


are com- 
shades, which are so narrow that 
light enters on each edge of the win- 
dow and projection screens are of 
such material that distortion of the 
image takes place, causing strain to 
the pupils’ eyes. 

Another classroom problem is tem- 
perature ventilation. 
When the windows and doorways 


control and 
are covered to exclude light there is 
often no way to admit fresh air and 
this is vital in a crowded room. 

It does not seem that these and re 
lated problems are too difficult for 
solution in an inexpensive way, but 
those who are engaged in classroom 
planning must produce results or 
teaching practices will be affected. 
How 


made so that they will easily and eco 


can classroom windows be 
nomically admit, keep out or control 
the quantity and quality of illumina- 
tion in the room? 

Equipment, to be economical, must 
be used to the fullest possible extent. 
Usually it is not wise to purchase a 
quantity of expensive equipment and 
thrust it upon the teachers. Better 


to wait until the teachers experience 
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Right: Second 
grade pupils using 
stereographic _pic- 
modern 
adaptation of a 
parlor plaything 
of our grandpar- 
ents. Below: Pup- 
ils using ground 
glass for slides. 


tures, a 


a need for it and think through a 
plan for its use. 

In choosing motion picture projec 
tors it is wise to consider some of 
the following points: (1) quality of 
projected picture, illumination and 
steadiness; (2) silence of operation ; 
(3) quality of sound; (4) portability 
of the apparatus; (5) ease of opera- 
tion; (6) film 
damage; (7) service and miainte- 


safeguards against 


nance of projector; (8) integrity of 
the manufacturer dealer; (9) 
adaptability and multiplicity of use, 


and 





and (10) cost and maintenance. 
Before making extensive expendi- 
tures it would be well for the person 
in charge to survey the local situa- 
tion. Among the essential things to 
find out are: (1) curriculum needs; 
(2) skills and experiences of teach- 
ers; (3) extent of possible use in the 
system; (4) availability of films and 
other (5) necessary 
changes needed in classrooms in or- 


materials, and 


der to use equipment. 

Most certainly there will be need 
for in-service training of teachers in 
the effective use of visual materials 
and it is only the novice who thinks 
there is no difference between using 
films for entertainment and _ for 
teaching. 

What films should be purchased, 
what rented or borrowed? This 
problem must be solved according to 
the needs of the local situation. It 
is best to have the teachers help 
make this decision. It is wise to buy 
types of films that are standard items 
in the curriculum and that may have 
a wide range of use from kindergar- 
ten through the higher grades. There 
is decided value in owning the films 
because teachers may preview them 
at their leisure and make definite 
plans for using them as teaching aids. 

In order to get films from rental 
or free loan agencies it is necessary 
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to make a schedule in advance. Usu- 
ally one person in the school system 
should be delegated to integrate the 
use of films. Such a person will more 
than prove his worth if he does his 
job well. He should know what 
films are available and pass this in- 
formation on to teachers. A library 
file system is needed so that teachers 
may consult certain topics and find 





an evaluated reference to films avail- 
able. The director of visual aids 
should carry out the clerical details 
and arrange for the film to be at 
the teacher’s service when and where 
needed. 

This scheduling and projecting of 
films may be made a worth-while 
pupil activity in the junior and senior 
high schools. Pupils should receive 





School Movies Serve Community 


C. R. CRAKES 


Senior High School Principal, Moline, Ill. 


HOSE of us who are endeavor- 
ing to provide American youth 
with the best of everything in the 
way of an educational program have 
been watching with some jealousy 
and much interest the progress of the 
motion picture industry. We 
that motion pictures should be a tool 
of the schools, but there are some 
indications that they may come to 
dominate the educational program. 
In an attempt to harness and make 
use of this stimulating educational 
aid, school authorities at Moline, IIL., 
started in 1923 to develop a visual 
instruction program. The result is 
a fully organized visual instruction 
program which starts with the first 
grade and carries through the senior 
high school. 

Elementary schools are equipped 
with 16 mm. motion picture projec- 
tors and with stereopticon projectors. 
The senior high school has sound 
and silent equipment for 16 mm. 
films and a silent film projector for 
35 mm. films. The high school is 
also equipped to produce 16 mm. 
motion pictures both in color and 
in black and white. 

The senior high school has a pro- 
jection room and a well-organized 
program of visual instruction. All 
visual aids are closely correlated with 
the regular instructional material 
used in classes. Films and slides are 
ordered several months in advance 
so they will arrive when they can 
be used to the best advantage with 
the subject matter. 

Citizens of Moline are aware of 
this visual instruction program and 
are willing to support it financially. 
As a part of the work 1000 feet of 


motion picture film was produced 


feel 
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depicting various classroom activities 
in the high school. With lighting 
equipment purchased especially for 
this purpose, we now are able to go 
directly into classrooms and_ photo- 
graph actual teaching situations. 

This first film, taken about three 
years ago, has been shown to the 
general public on various occasions. 
We are now ready to launch another 
project, 800 feet of film in color. We 
expect to benefit by mistakes made 
in the first enterprise and to produce 
a more interesting picture. This film 
will be shown at various public meet- 
ings throughout the community. 

A project like this is not expensive 
once a school owns or can rent a 
good motion picture camera and the 
necessary lighting equipment. All 
these tools may be purchased with 
funds either provided by the board 
of education or raised by means of 
some dramatic entertain- 
ment. 

During the last two years our 
school equipment has been used to 
produce two pictures depicting local 
civic activities. The first is 1100 feet 
in length and the second, 900 feet. 
Both show various types of civic proj- 
ects, particularly the work of the city 
beautification committee of the local 
association of commerce. The films 
are in color. The first film, produced 
early in 1937, was shown to 25 groups 
at Moline and near-by communities. 

School projectors and screens are 
used in showing these films. These 
projects are helping to emphasize the 
fact that the schools belong to the 
public. This fact in itself warrants 
considerable expenditure of time and 
money on the part of the school 
administration. 


social or 









school credits for service activities in 
the same way in which participation 
in other school activities is rewarded. 

In the elementary school pupils 
from the third grade up have proved 
adept at setting up and using lantern 
slide projectors, and fifth and sixth 
grade boys are efficient in the opera- 
tion of motion picture equipment. 
Of course, the teacher should possess 
adequate skill in handling all kinds 
of classroom equipment but it is rea- 
sonable to expect that she could be 
more effective in the teaching situa- 
tion if she had the cooperation of 
pupil helpers. 

The Port Washington school sys- 
tem has three elementary schools and 
a junior and senior high school. Each 
school is equipped with or has easy 
access to the following equipment: 
(1) stereographs; (2) radio; (3) lan- 
tern slide projectors; (4) state distrib- 
uted slides; (5) 16 mm. motion pic- 
ture projectors, both sound and silent; 
(6) duplicating equipment; (7) film 
strips and projectors; (8) opaque 
projectors, and (9) adequate maps 
and globes. Library facilities are be- 
ing improved. One elementary school 
has a file of 15,000 mounted pictures 
that are cataloged and easily available 
for use. Supplementing this are card 
files of activity units and a topical 
index for teachers’ use. A catalog of 
school films is under way, which will 
be combined with the library instruc- 
tional materials. 

The teachers of speech have been 
recording the voices of pupils with 
speech defects as instruction is car- 
ried on. Both teachers and pupils 
can measure their progress when 
early recordings are played back. 
Moods in music are dramatized in 
action or pictures by pupils in the 
primary grades. School-made films 
record teaching and pupil activities. 
A project in local history is under 
way through the medium of photo- 
graphic lantern slides. This will 
probably be supplemented by motion 
picture recordings of a social studies 
nature in the near future. Art, in- 
dustrial arts, nature, music, science, 
current history and travel, all these 
and others, too, find important uses 
for visual aids. 

What are the essentials to know in 
guiding a visual aids program? 
Everything that has been said and 
then one thing more—proceed 
slowly! Don’t go faster than you can 
take people with you! 
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In the Rural School 


J. D. MacCONNELL 


Superintendent, Rural Agricultural 
School, Beaverton, Mich. 


N ORGANIZING a visual edu- 

cation program in a rural school 
system it is necessary to familiarize 
the staff with the meaning of the 
words “visual and auditory educa- 
tion.” It must be understood that 
visual education is not a method of 
instruction but that it is the use of 
all kinds of objective materials in 
instruction. 

In the Beaverton Rural Agricul- 
tural School, Beaverton, Mich., the 
art teacher develops the visual edu- 
cation program to correlate with the 
work in the various classes. Draw- 
ings, sketches, clay models and soap 
carvings are utilized. Practically 
every teacher in the system is making 
use of the project. 

The first grade room in a recently 
completed farm unit has proved that 
the project is a practical unit for 
grade children. Farm pictures were 
placed about for discussion and ob- 
servation. The story of “The Little 
Red Hen” was being read from their 
readers. This brought up the matter 
of modern methods of threshing and 
gave rise to a disagreement as to 
where the seeds came out to be 
bagged. Fortunately, a_ near-by 
farmer was threshing that day, and 
the youngsters were taken over to 
see the actual process and to settle 
their argument. Seeds were brought 
back and planted in the sand table. 

When the children in the third 
grade were studying pioneers, they 
drew original pictures portraying va- 
rious scenes of pioneer life. They 
made a covered wagon and a spin- 
ning wheel. Through this type of 
project, the children gained a con- 
cept of these things about pioneers: 
(1) home life; (2) home manufac- 


Top: The art teacher develops the 
visual education program to cor- 
relate with the work in the vari- 
ous classes. Center: Since these 
second graders could not visit the 
zoo, they made their own zoo. 
Right: Beaverton pupils on a class 
journey to a hydro-electric plant. 
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turing; (3) early travel, and (4) 
early life in Beaverton. 

In the fourth grade social studies 
class, the children wished to picture 
in some way the countries that they 
had studied. Each child put down in 
graphic form his own ideas and from 
all of these the children made one 
large representing a 
along the Nile. Some of the children 
wanted to dress dolls to show how 
the people clothed themselves. 

When the fifth grade was discus- 
sing modes of travel in social studies 
someone suggested making pictures 
to show the development of trans- 
portation in the United States. The 
children divided 
groups, one taking land and the 
other, water transportation. Each 
group searched through books on 
this subject. After listing the steps 
in the development of transportation, 
each child chose a phase to illustrate 
in crayon. The best pictures were 
chosen and painted in poster paint 
by committees. The finished pic- 
tures, with dates, formed a frieze 
around the room. Through the study 
necessary to make these pictures and 


poster scene 


were into two 
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The children in 
the fourth grade 
social studies class 
wished to picture 
in some way the 
lands they had 
studied. Each 
child put down 
his own ideas and 
from these the 
children made one 
large poster rep- 
resenting a scene 


along the Nile. 


a model of a Viking ship, the chil- 
dren gained a concept of the slow 
progress in transportation. 

The sixth grade made a journey to 
the local power house to get some 
general information as a basis for 
their study of hydro-electricity. The 
children were made conscious of the 
hugeness of the machinery, the ex- 
developed by the 
dynamos, the intricacies of switches 
and the great amount of knowledge 


cessive power 


and experience necessary skillfully 
to operate a plant in which so much 
apparatus is involved. This trip in- 
spired the children to make further 
study of the manufacture and use 
of electricity. 

The sixth grade has the advantage 
of having a radio in the room. The 
radio contributes vastly to the child’s 
knowledge of present changes in the 
world through news broadcasts. 

In the ungraded room, developed 
handicrafts provide the child with 
something in which he can excel. 
Some of the articles made were: 
leather purses, wall plaques, hot dish 
mats of wood decorated with metal 
foil and hand carved boxes. 





The sound motion picture is rap- 
idly becoming a part of the auditory 
and visual education program of the 
Beaverton school. The recently com- 
pleted junior and senior high school 
building has a room equipped with 
dark shades. 

The chemistry class has found use 
for such pictures as “The Wonder 
World of Chemistry” and “The 
Making of Glass” as aids in their 
classroom work, while geography 
pupils have a keener conception of 
season, erosion and the earth’s forma- 
tion and topography after seeing 
“The Work of Rivers” and “The 
Earth in Motion.” The film “Beetles” 
pictured for the biology class the life 
cycle of the beetle. New methods of 
preparing and serving citrus fruits 
were obtained by the girls of the 
home economics classes by the pic- 
ture “Citrus Fruits.” 

The seventh grade geography class 
enjoyed a trip through Mexico 
through the medium of the motion 
picture. This is representative of the 
films used in regular classroom work. 

A general program is given once 
each month of the school year. The 
films are rented from commercial 
companies and are scheduled for a 
year in advance. Such pictures as 
“Little Men,” “Black Beauty,” “Jane 
Eyre” and “The Old Curiosity Shop” 
give the pupils an opportunity to see 
in picture many of the books that 
they have read. They may visualize 
how Sir Francis Drake in the pic- 
ture, “Drake the Pirate,” sacked rich 
cities for gold and silver, and how 
he defeated the Spanish Armada and 
made England mistress of the sea. 

For their entertainment value such 
pictures as “In Old Santa Fe” and 
“West of the Divide” are included in 
the program. A travelog, a comedy 
and free films are used to supplement 
the feature picture of each program. 

There is a general admission of 10 
cents per pupil to each of the monthly 
programs. Approximately 70 per 
cent of the pupils attend. Those 
pupils not attending the program re- 
main in the library or in homerooms 
under the supervision of instructors. 
The projector was purchased in Janu- 
ary 1938 and, by this plan of financ- 
ing, we have found it possibile to rent 
films and to keep our projector in 
repair. We completed all payments 
May 1 of this year. 
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‘Movies’ in the High School 


HARDY R. FINCH and ELEANOR D. CHILD 


English Head, Greenwich High School, and Audio-Visual Director, Greenwich, Conn. 


ODAY educators everywhere 
ha recognizing the strong in- 
fluence that the motion picture exerts 
on American youth and are organ- 
izing activities similar to those spon- 
sored in the public schools at Green- 
wich, Conn. What is being done at 
High School is being 
duplicated in part or in its entirety 


Greenwich 


in more than 2000 schools through- 
out the United States. 

The motion picture activities in 
Greenwich High School may be di- 
vided into two groups: (1) classroom 
activities and (2) extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Frequently the classroom 
activities are so closely related to the 
extracurricular activities that they are 
difficult to separate. 


The classroom activities are varied. 


In the 10A classes five lessons on 
motion picture appreciation have 
been developed and used. The 


teacher who originated this series 
used the material found in Dale’s 
“How to Appreciate Motion Pic- 
tures” in developing the lessons. She 
discovered that the tenth grade pu- 
pils responded favorably to this type 
of activity. Other teachers who have 
used the plan or a similar one report 
comparable results. 

Another teacher has worked with 
eleventh grade pupils in making a 
comparative study of motion picture 
criticism and publicity. Press books 
supplied by the local theater and re- 
views by leading motion picture 
critics provided ample material for 
this study. Many pupils who par- 
ticipated in this activity expressed 
surprise on discovering that reviews 
of current pictures varied so greatly 
in content. They were even more 
surprised when they discovered that 
the reviews printed in the local pa- 
pers were only publicity “handouts” 
that had been written by press agents 
many weeks before the films ap- 
peared. In another eleventh grade 
class, the plot of a play studied in 
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Members of the Photoplay Club examine materials used in a nationally 
circulated study guide, the first to be edited by high school pupils. 


class was compared with the plots of 
current motion pictures. 

In the twelfth grade, acting in mo- 
tion pictures has been discussed. The 
teacher in charge of this states: “I 
found that pupils were eager for 
something more stimulating than the 
foundation work that the underclass- 
men had done. Therefore, I decided 
to approach the subject from the 
standpoint of acting. The merits of 
acting as portrayed in several pic- 
tures marked the beginning of an 
interesting development. I needed 
only to broach the subject to the 
class in order to start a heated dis- 
cussion. ‘What stars exem- 
plify good acting?’ ‘Which of two 
stars is the better actor?’ were only 
a few of the many questions pro- 
posed and discussed. Certain stand- 
ards for judging acting were set up 
by the group.” 

In some English classes pupils se- 
lected motion picture casts for stories 


movie 


that they were reading. This has 
been done with “The Merchant of 
Venice,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
“The Return of the Native,” “The 
Crisis” and “The Great Broxopp.” 
The teacher who originated the idea 
reports: 

“The scheme works out very well. 
All pupils enter the discussion of 
Hollywood stars to be selected and 
defend the qualifications of their 
favorites. Even the minor characters 
of a story are discussed at length. We 
often discuss a probable scenario to 
decide which characters to eliminate. 

“Many humorous complications 
result. In “The Crisis, for example, 
we had difficulty in finding pictures 
of actors with beards so that they 
would resemble Grant and Sherman. 
We finally succeeded in ensnaring 
some of the outlaws of ‘Jesse James’ 
for the parts!” 

The high school’s creative English 
class spends a portion of its time 
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studying motion picture scenarios. An 
elective course in the motion picture 
was instituted last fall. The course is 
planned with the major objective of 
developing the pupil’s appreciation 
of the motion picture medium. Dis- 
cussion forms a considerable part of 
the semester’s program. The pupils 
discuss such_ thought-provoking 
topics as “Propaganda and the Mov- 
ies,” “Who Controls the Movie In- 
dustry?” and movie censorship and 
documentary films. 

Frequently all members of the 
class see the same film at the local 
theater and later review the picture 
in the classroom from the standpoint 
acting, lighting, back- 
grounds and direction. Each pupil 
receives special training in the use 
and operation of the motion picture 
projector and the motion picture 
camera. Before the semester is com- 
pleted each pupil is given some ac- 
tual experience in working “on loca- 
tion” in some particular capacity. 


ol story, 


The extracurricular motion picture 
activities of the high school are cen- 
tered about the Photoplay Club. It 
has an active membership of 50 pu- 
pils. The club holds meetings once 
a week and has lively projects. Its 
committees are numerous, and each 
one functions. Each member of the 
club belongs to at least one com- 
mittee and some members take part 
in the work of several. 

At the regular meetings of the 
club, a variety of topics relative to 
motion pictures is discussed. One 
regular feature of the meetings is a 
report of the review committee. This 
group of pupils comments upon the 
movies that will be shown in the 
local theaters during the coming 
week. Although the committee mem- 
bers have not actually seen the pic- 
tures on which they comment, they 
base their judgments on reviews in 
the “Selected Pictures” list and the 
“Digest of Motion Picture Reviews.” 
This is followed by a program over 





Well-illustrated books are a part of the library exhibit for “Gunga Din.” 
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which a volunteer chairman presides. 

One of the permanent committees 
of the club is the bulletin board com- 
mittee. This group is responsible 
for the planning and arrangement of 
exhibits on five hall bulletin boards, 
situated in various parts of the school 
building. Many pictures and articles 
are obtained from newspapers and 
magazines. Stills, press sheets and 
trade magazines are collected regu- 
larly from the local theater. Posters 
from Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America are ex- 
hibited occasionally. 

Some of the club members are ac- 
tive in library committee work, an 
important part of the club’s program. 
This committee compiles lists of 
books on which films have been 
based and recommends new books 
on motion pictures to the school and 
public libraries. Its members are re- 
sponsible for a special table of mo- 
tion picture material in the library 
and are the filing clerks for all movie 
information collected by the club. 

A special committee of pupils is in 
charge of the running of assembly 
movies. Three members have charge 
of adjusting curtains and setting up 
the screen; two help in the projec- 
tion booth, and others act as ushers. 

For admission to the local theater, 
the club has obtained special rates 
for all pupils. The local theater man- 
ager has been cooperative in furnish- 
ing study guides to unusual photo- 
plays without charge. 

One interesting feature of last 
year’s work was the development of 
a study guide to the motion picture 
“Tom Sawyer.” Six members of the 
Photoplay Club attended a preview 
of the motion picture in New York 
City and aided Mrs. Mary Allan Ab- 
bott of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in writing a booklet that 
was distributed throughout the 
country. The booklet, published by 
Educational and Recreational Guides, 
Inc., and sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association, con- 
tained materials that would help the 
pupil to enjoy the photoplay more 
fully. 

The most active body of club mem- 
bers is the production group. Fifteen 
members of this division meet once 
a week after school, and when actual 
production is taking place they meet 
more frequently. This group is di- 
vided into directors, cameramen, 
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lighting experts, scenario writers, 
editors and a business manager. This 
year the production group has made 
two 400 foot news reels of the 
school’s activities, a 250 foot picture 
of a fifth grade operetta, a film for 
the local Red Cross, a 700 foot film 
of the high school news fair for the 
board of education and an original 
comedy. 

Since the beginning of Greenwich 


High School’s motion picture activi- 
ties in the fall of 1934, we have at- 
tempted to utilize the wide interest 
in the motion picture: (1) to develop 
a more intelligently critical attitude 
on the part of pupils; (2) to corre- 
late the motion picture with class- 
room work, and (3) to present an 
opportunity for practical personal ex- 
perience in a recognized factor of 
American recreational life. 





The Teacher's Part 


CHARLES W. HOFFMAN 


Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 


HE director of visual aids might 

well be called an advertiser of 
superior tools. He should be the first 
to set an example for other teachers 
by using visual aids effectively. This 
involves leadership, initiative and a 
great deal of extra time. Otherwise 
the interest in effective visualization 
will lag and soon die out. 

Teachers should be educated by 
the director to the fact that visual 
aids vary in quality. There should 
be some evaluative criteria estab- 
lished by the director for the use of 
each teacher, and periodic meetings 
should be held in which discussion 
will bring out the values obtained 
by the various aids. Teachers should 
be shown by the director that effec- 
tive visualization is independent, to 
a large degree, of the cost of the aid. 

The equipment to be used in dif- 
ferent the school 
system. The elementary school, for 
example, would naturally rely on 
projection equipment, slide, lantern 
and postcard projectors; the second- 
ary school, upon its motion picture 
projector and microprojector. The 
equipment of other types of visual 
aids, such as designed materials and 
graphic materials, varies from build- 
ing to building. 

Unless the director is able to sys- 
tematize localize this scat- 
tered equipment, the teachers will be 
unaware of the equipment outside 
their own building. This problem 
can be overcome by having a local- 
ized point for all the visual aids con- 
tributed by the teachers from the 
various buildings. The director can 
send around a mimeographed sheet 


schools varies in 


and to 
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listing the availability of the equip- 
ment, directions for use and many 
other pertinent facts pertaining to 
the aids. 

Lack of time often causes a teacher 
to make eleventh hour demands on 
the director of visual aids. For ex- 
ample, a play is to be given by the 
science department and the assembly 
program director makes this known 
just a week ahead of time. The 
teacher in charge is naturally hurried 
and, as a result, gives little thought 
to part selection, costume selection 
and lighting and sound effects, with 
the result that a disorganized play is 
presented and the audience is critical. 

Lack of knowledge of child psy- 
chology is apparent when “flim flam” 
is presented in the visual aids, in- 
stead of sincerity of principle and 
simplicity of thought. Too many 
times the walls of the room are plas- 
tered with composition papers; the 
shelves are too full of books; the 
boards are decorated with too many 
drawings. Some teachers believe this 
impresses children when, in reality, 
simplicity is the keynote of success 
in the use of visual aids. New 
teachers sometimes try to outshine 
the other teachers by these huge dis- 
plays. 

Let us consider another common 
fault of an undirected visual educa- 
tion program. A film arrives from a 
manufacturing company that has 
produced it for its advertising value. 
The film is not previewed, with the 
result that, instead of clear-cut prin- 
ciples being presented, the child be- 
holds truck after truck with the 
manufacturer’s name on it moving 


across the screen. The child soon 
senses the fact that there is no con- 
nected thought. The ultimate result 
is dissatisfaction, loss of interest and 
confusion of mind. Had the teacher 
been advised of the film or seen it 
beforehand, this could have been 
avoided. A much better film might 
have been substituted which would 
have stimulated the teacher to fur- 
ther uses of effective visual aids. 

Frequently a “talk it up” attitude 
is needed among the teachers or by 
the director of visual aids in faculty 
meetings. Some teachers are afraid 
to confess their inability to handle 
visual aids effectively and thus fail 
to seek help from the director. This 
results in the lack of a true under- 
standing of the real values to be 
gained. These teachers remain silent 
and the few teachers who really 
know how to use the aids hesitate 
to declare themselves for fear of be- 
ing thought superior. 

If the teacher lacks proper educa- 
tion in the technics of handling vis- 
ual aids, some means should be pro- 
vided for acquiring that knowledge. 
This might be accomplished through 
cooperative visual aid courses or by 
learning from teachers who know 
how to use visual aids. 

Too often insufficient time is al- 
lowed in certain courses for full ex- 
pression by means of visual aids. 
When the teacher initiative and pu- 
pil initiative are subjected to course 
requirements and that alone, there is 
lack of interest on the part of teach- 
ers and pupils alike. The course then 
becomes unpopular. Some teachers 
are so busy making out lesson plans 
and daily reports that little thought 
can be given to visual aids. 

Courses are often devoid of de- 
signed material, pictorial material or 
school journeys. Yet these aids, when 
given time and consideration, are 
stimulating to the pupils and to the 
teachers as well. 

Teachers, then, all too often do 
not sense the advantages to be 
gained: (1) in using superior aids, 
(2) in predetermining the worthi- 
ness of the aid, (3) in acquainting 
themselves with the equipment avail- 
able, (4) in giving proper time to 
the selection, preparation and de- 
livery of the aid, (5) in cultivating 
simplicity rather than complexity 
and (6) in acknowledging weak- 
nesses in handling visual aids by 
seeking competent help. 
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VISUAL education program in 

a liberal arts or in a junior col- 
lege differs from that in a state uni- 
versity in that the private college 
does not have a responsibility to 
other schools and groups; a_state- 
wide rental service is clearly the 
function of a university extension 
division. The college visual service 
is usually distinctly in-service, its 
function being similar to that of the 
school library. 

The director of the visual aids pro- 
gram in a liberal arts college must 
know what aids are available for use. 
This in itself is no small task, but it 
is only one aspect of his work. He 
must familiarize himself with the 
outline and content of every course 
on the campus so that he can recom- 
mend visual materials to augment 
the work of instructors; he should be 
able to suggest particular films or 
slides and know when the charts, 
diagrams, models or other visual aids 
would best fit into the classroom 
schedules. If at all feasible, he should 
have the knowledge, time, equip- 
ment and, in an ideal situation, the 
personnel to make aids that are 
needed but are not available by rental 
or purchase. He must know educa- 
tional methods and procedures, espe- 
cially effective ways of using visual 
aids. He needs tact in encouraging 
proper methods without appearing to 
tell the instructors how to teach. 

The combination of a visual-audi- 
tory program is rapidly growing in 
favor, so that advice on the use of 
radio programs or transcriptions in 
the coupled with the 
teaching of radio appreciation, is fre- 
quently part of the job. The function 
of a visual-auditory program is so 
broad in scope that it should be af- 
hliated with the office of the dean. 

Exclusive of salaries, an adequate 
film program on the college level 
can be operated on a budget of $1 
for each student. Unless the college 
is very small, this sum will pay for 
purchase and maintenance of pro- 
jectors as well as for film rental. 
Two dollars for each student will in 
most cases permit the purchase of a 
few films, the making of slides and 
even the taking of a few pictures. 

Budget allotment should not be 
made by departments or even by 
enrollment in the departments; 
rather, the budget should be a gen- 


classre 0M, 
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Films in the 


SHERMAN P. LAWTON 


eral fund, to be used where it is 
most needed. 

It usually pays to buy a few films 
that are more or less standard, that 
are used in a number of different 
courses and that need to be shown 
several times in each class for full 
benefit. Careful advance planning 
can bring most rental films to the 
campus on the days when they are 
needed at a cost of from $1 to $2 a 
reel. As long as sales prices of films 
remain from $20 to $30 a reel, it is 
less expensive to rent than to buy. 
Before the cost of a film library in 
a college is saved in rentals, many 


of the films are likely to be out of 


date. 
Even the best films available are 
frequently designed for minds 


younger than those of college stu- 
dents. This is especially true in the 


nonscience fields. It becomes im- 
portant, therefore, for every college 
to have its own catalog of films that 
have been used, with full notes as to 
content and technical qualities. This 
catalog should be available to every 
member of the faculty. Eventually 
it will become an excellent guide, 
with a selected list of films especially 
suited to the particular school and 
the courses offered. 

As new films become available and 
are announced in distributors’ cata- 
logs, teachers should be informed. A 
personal note to the teachers who 
should be interested is usually su- 
perior to an announcement in a gen- 
eral bulletin. 

Previews of new films usually cost 
as much as regular rentals, but they 
are the most economical procedure in 
the long run. It is better to spend 





There's 


parka superintendents and 
principals today are confronted 
with the problem of the administra- 
tion of visual aids, especially since 
the 16 mm. motion picture film has 
found a place in the educational pro- 
gram. When finances or other difh- 
culties prevent the establishment of a 
visual education department, there 
may be found an existing school de- 
partment that may solve temporarily, 
or even permanently, this problem 
of organization and administration. 
This is the school library. 

The school library can help the 
visual education program in many 
ways. 

1. By Making Available Informa- 
tion as to Sources of Materials —The 
school librarian can subscribe for, 
accumulate, publicize and circulate 
such helpful aids as the “Educational 
Film Catalog,” “1000 and One, the 
Blue Book of Nontheatrical Films,” 
Educational Screen, The Nation’s 
Scnoois, Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 


Help at Hand 


MARGARET R. GREER 


Bureau Catalog, the numerous cata- 
logs of commercial film companies, 
the catalogs of the nearest university 
visual education distributing center 
and many other lists and periodicals. 
2. By Centralizing the Borrowing, 
Renting, and Buying of Films. 
—Whether films shall be purchased, 
rented or borrowed depends largely 
upon the particular film and its use 
in the classroom and upon whether 
the school funds are available for 
visual materials. No matter which 
system is used, there is economy of 
time and money in the centralization 
of the routine of acquisition within 
an individual school or within a city, 
county or regional school system. 
The school librarian is equipped 
to act as a centralizing agent. Here 
is a person accustomed to serving all 
school departments without _ par- 
tiality; accustomed to ordering, 
budgeting, buying; accustomed to 
consulting teachers individually or in 
committees as to classroom needs, 
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Director, Radio and Visual Education 
Stephens College 


$2 and the time of one teacher to see 
a bad film than it is to spend $2 and 
the time of a whole class. If it is a 
good film, the instructors who plan 
to use it will know its content so 
they can tie it in more effectively 
with other course materials when it 
is brought back for class use. 

A good editor and splicer will 
prove valuable, because frequently 
only parts ef a longer film are perti- 
nent to the subject being undertaken 
by a class. Distributors naturally do 
not like to have their films cut, so 
it is fair to edit only films owned 
by the college. 

If the school can afford it, it is 
better to hire someone to operate the 
motion picture projectors than to de- 
pend upon the teachers; their job of 
focusing attention on film materials 
should not be handicapped by the job 


College Program — 


of focusing a lens. Part-time student 
help is frequently a good solution. 
The same film often has a valid 
place in several types of classes, so 
when a film is coming for one 
teacher, it is good policy to inform 
other teachers of the plans. Here 
again a personal note or conversa- 
tion, rather than a bulletin, is best. 
For example, a film on sound waves, 
requested by the teacher of physics, 
might prove of value to classes in 
music, speech, psychology, general 
science, radio and even cinema ap- 
preciation. Sometimes arrangements 
can be made for a number of dif- 
ferent classes to see the same film 
during a two day rental 
period, and eight or ten showings 
can be had for a rental cost of $2 
or $4. Teachers who object because 
the film is not coming at the right 


one or 





in the School 


Librarian, Minneapolis Public Schools 


and capable of arranging previews of 
films to be purchased, of assisting in 
selection of rental or free films and 
of helping prepare schedules for dis- 
tribution to classrooms and audi- 
torium. The library is one room in a 
school building that is open to all 
patrons without interference with 
classroom duties at all hours of the 
school day. 

3. By Establishing a Loan System 
for Films and Projectors—Whether 
films are purchased, rented or bor- 
rowed, someone must be responsible 
for their circulation. The most nat- 
ural place for the circulation or loan 
of materials in a school is the school 
library. The same system used in 
charging books can be used in charg- 
ing films, projectors and _ screens. 
Loan records are easily expanded to 
include visual aids, even to the extent 
of advance booking for individual 
classroom use of films particularly 
related to the work in hand. 

4. By Supervising the Care and 
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Library 


Repair of Films and Projectors.— 
The care of films involves rewinding 
and mending. To keep films in im- 
mediate circulation means a routine 
of inspection. Pupil help through 
volunteer service or through projec- 
tion clubs can be stimulated under 
the direction of the librarian. Such 
pupils may assume the responsibility 
of rewinding, of making minor re- 
pairs and of checking the projectors. 
The same pupils may also be sched- 
uled to run projectors during free 
periods and to assist in the loan and 
return of materials. 

A librarian who knows when to 
send a book to the bindery rather 
than to attempt to mend it herself 
will know that major film repairs and 
servicing of projectors should not be 
attempted by the amateur and that 
systematic overhauling of equipment 
is an aid to service. If there is no 
one in the school system who can 
give this expert service, then such 
service must be sought commercially. 






point in the course are often more 
interested in course outlines than in 
student instruction; a good teacher 
will capitalize upon opportunities as 
they arise. 

Each faculty member who uses a 
film should be asked to rate it for 
the records. A valuable practice is 
to ask each film user to report on the 
means that were used to tie the film 
in with other course materials. A 
check list of some known ways of 
effective film usage should be pro- 
vided. This practice has the double 
advantage of calling the attention of 
film users to various possibilities and 
also of providing the visual aids 
ofice with a record of the methods 
that were used. When’ some par- 
ticularly effective technic is devised 
by an instructor, this method is 
added to the check list. 

Attention should be focused on the 
idea that a visual aid is to heighten 
interest, clarify materials, facilitate 
learning and supplement the work 
of the instructor. The view that a 
visual education program is to make 
instruction more effective should dis- 
courage the idea that films should 
“give the answers.” The most im- 
portant function a visual aid can 
serve is to become a starting point. 

A good film, for example, can 
easily become a core for discussion or 
the basis for related projects growing 
out of it. One school illustrated this 
point with a twenty minute cutting 
from the feature “Pasteur.” This 
cutting contained almost no factual 
material and the facts presented 
could not be accepted as truth. Yet, 
in science courses a showing of this 
film led to an interested study of 
bacteria; in social problems courses, 
it led to discussions of social lag and 
socialized medicine; in English com- 
position, it inspired papers on “The 
History of Antiseptics” and “The 
Life of Lister”; in cinema apprecia- 
tion, it led to studies of directing 
technics and the acting of Muni. 

The value of most visual aids lies 
less in the aid in itself than in the 
way in which it is used. The best 
service that a well-administered vis- 
ual education program can make is 
not so much in handling the details 
of shipping and receiving—any clerk 
can do that—but in helping the 
teaching staff to understand the place 
of visual aids in the curriculum. 


Sources of Films 


DONALD DOANE 


Research Assistant, Advanced School of Education 


Teachers College, Columbia Univers:ty 


ITH the many thousands of 

\) \) educational films available to 
schools from hundreds of sources, 
there is to be found a wide variety 
on virtually any subject, topic or 
grade level with approaches that are 
suited to traditional and to progres- 
Yet multi- 
plicity of films and sources, advan- 


SIVe curriculums. this 


tageous as it is, complicates the 
problem of selection. A better under- 
the characteristics of 
films from different classes of pro- 
ducers and distributors should help 
in locating more readily the films 
required. 


standing of 


At least the first two general film 
directories and the first two source 
directories named in the accompany- 
ing list should be in the hands of 
every user of educational films. 

The distribution to schools is han- 
dled largely by the libraries of the 
university extension divisions, the 
college or university departments of 
education and state departments, also 
included in the listing. While most 
of the libraries of the latter two re- 
strict their circulations within the 
state, it is generally true that the 
extension divisions will serve near-by 
states as well as their own. Accord- 
ingly, one may easily extend the 
number of films available and at the 
same time have alternate sources for 
many films by having at hand the 
catalogs of a number of such public 
agencies. 

Perusal of the directories men- 
tioned and of the catalogs of a num- 
ber of near-by distributors, both pub- 
lic and commercial, will reveal a 
wide choice of films on practically 
any desired subject. How, then, can 


Obvi- 


ously, the catalog descriptions of con- 


one choose between these ? 
tent will further narrow the choice. 

Although some films may well be 
used for a wide variety of purposes 
in the school, the majority will be 
found, like books, to be adequate in 


some situations and poorly suited to 
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others. Let us consider particularly 
the adaptability of films of different 
types to the four following situations: 

1. To curricular material 
directly. 

2. To give an overview, introduc- 
tion or summary. 

3. To supplement or enrich the 
curriculum. 

4. To use for assembly or similar 
purposes. 


teach 


Films made by the larger produc- 
ers who concentrate on the educa- 
tional or classroom product will gen- 
erally be made with specific reference 
to the first and situa- 
tions. In this category, perhaps the 
most commonly found and among 
the best are the films produced by 
the Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. 


second 





(sound) and the Teaching Films 
Division, Eastman Kodak Company 
(silent), which are available through 
most distributors. Films made by 
these and some other producers in 


this category usually are accom- 
panied by teachers’ manuals and may 
often be so recognized, although not 
all distributors supply manuals. 

These films are rarely more than 
one reel in length and usually are 
made under the guidance of edu- 
cators with specific reference to com- 
monly accepted course content. They 
tend to be largely factual and infor- 
mational. Their suitability for a spe- 
cific situation, whether a detailed 
explanation or a broader overview is 
desired, can as a rule be determined 
from the catalog description. 

Films made by industrial concerns, 
the government or public service or- 
ganizations usually can be identified 
through the fact that distribution is 
free or the borrower pays handling 
costs only. The sponsoring concern 
or organization is generally indicated 
in the listing. These may be dis- 

(Continued on page 92) 





Making the Most 


HE use of visual aids is some- 

what restricted in the small 
school system, since new forms of 
instruction, particularly those neces- 
sitating the purchase of additional 
equipment, do not earn a place in 
the budget. 

Like most small systems, Gila 
Bend, Ariz., is entirely without the 
help of museums to assist in the use 
of visual aids. In this school system 
with an enrollment of 185 most of 
the established visual aids, with the 
exception of still picture projectors, 
are available. The term “visual aid” 
is used in its broadest sense, i.e. (1) 
objects, specimens and models; (2) 
unprojected still pictures and graphic 
representations, such as maps, charts, 
graphs, globes, blackboards, posters, 
cartoons, photographs, prints and 
loan exhibits from large manufactur- 
ers; (3) silent and sound motion pic- 
ture projectors, using 35 mm. films. 


of Visual Aids 


CHARLES M. EVANS 


Superintendent, Gila Bend, Ariz. 


The superintendent should  or- 
ganize and plan his visual education 
program so that the teacher can use 
it to best advantage. In the ef- 
fective administration of these aids 
one person must be held responsi- 
ble for their classification, cataloging, 
storing and ready accessibility to the 
entire faculty. The logical person for 
this duty is the superintendent or, 
if the school system is larger, the 
principals of the different schools. 

The first step in administering a 
program should be the collection of 
all visual materials in a room near 
the auditorium. 

A handbook should then be pre- 
pared covering all available materials. 

As the program advances, a record 
of the previewing of films shown and 
a collection of content summaries of 
edited films and films on which 
teachers’ manuals have been pre- 
pared should be filed. 
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ANY educators in large 
wonder what the 
smaller schools are doing to maintain 
a satisfactory program of curricular 
offerings. An analysis of the cur- 
riculum at Spencer, Idaho, will sup- 
ply one answer to the question. 

Spencer may rightly be said to 
have a small school. The enrollment 
this year is 20. For the last seven 
years the enrollment has ranged from 
18 to 23 so that this figure is a fair 
average. 

There are three full-time high 
school teachers, which is the mini- 
mum number the state of Idaho will 
recognize for a four year accredited 
high school. 

The high school serves three small 
communities: Spencer; Humphrey, 
ten miles to the north, and Kilgore, 
18 miles to the east. 

First in any educational program 
is the selection of teachers. Since 
there are only three teachers at Spen- 
cer, an attempt is made to have a 
major in English, one in the natural 
sciences (with a minor in mathe- 
matics) and one in the social sci- 
ences. That arrangement gives each 
teacher two or more subjects in his 
or her major. The accepted policy is 
to employ two men teachers and one 
woman teacher. 


schools 


The following subjects are offered 
at Spencer: English 1, 2, 3 and 4; 
two mathematics courses, algebra 
and geometry; six courses in the 
social sciences, American history, 
world history, economics, occupa- 
tions, physical geography and current 
events; in the natural sciences, phys- 
ics, biology, geology, genetics and 
ornithology; in business, typewriting 
1 and 2, general business, business 
law and salesmanship; in music, 
music appreciation and history of 
music. 

The schedules of curricular offer- 
ings for a two year period will ex- 
plain the Spencer progress. In 


1938-39, the following courses were 
offered: English 1, 2 and 3; algebra 
and geometry; American history; 
economics (first semester), followed 
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Educators, Here’s One Answer 


VERNER STODDARD 


Superintendent, Spencer, Idaho 





If you've been wondering 
how small high schools in 
sparsely settled regions 
arrange a Satisfactory cur- 
ricular program with small 
staffs and budgets, this is 
how it is done in Idaho 





by salesmanship; occupations (first 
semester), followed by physical geog- 
raphy; current events; physics; gen- 
eral business (first semester), fol- 
lowed by business law, and ornithol- 
ogy. 

For 1939-40, the following courses 
will be offered: English, 1, 2 and 3; 
algebra and geometry; world history; 
biology; geology (first semester), fol- 
lowed by genetics; typewriting 1 and 
2; current events, and music appre- 
ciation and history of music. 

English 1 and 2, algebra and ge- 
ometry are given every year. Other 
courses are given every other year 
and the classes are combined. Amer- 
ican history is given one year and is 
taken by the juniors and seniors. 
The next year world history is given 
and is studied by the freshmen and 


sophomores. 
One year of English literature is 
given biennially. The next year 


American literature is taught the first 
semester, and world literature, the 
second semester. In this way most 
of the classes range from seven to 
ten pupils. In English 1 and 2 and 
algebra and geometry, classes vary 
from three to five. 

The individual method of instruc- 
tion is used in presenting the subject. 
Work books are used in some sub- 
jects and in other subjects, questions 
are prepared on each assignment and 
handed to the pupils. The assign- 
ment is then worked out by the 
pupil and reported on individually. 






Suggestions are offered and each pu- 
pil’s problems and difficulties are dis- 
cussed with him individually. 

Four days a week the pupils re- 
port on individual assignments. One 
day each week is used either for 
round table discussion on assigned 
topics or for examinations. Thus, 
there is an opportunity to discuss, as 
a group each week, those problems 
that are common to the class. 

Each pupil may progress as fast 
as his desire and ability will permit. 
A minimum amount of work is set 
up in each subject for each semester. 
This is subdivided into three parts 
(representing the amount of work 
required for each six week period). 
Each six week period is divided by 
six to show the pupil how many 
assignments he must complete each 
week. 

When the faster pupils have com- 
pleted the minimum requirements, 
additional correlated material _ is 
given to complete the semester. 
Thus, each pupil can take his own 
stride; he has a definite amount of 
work mapped out for each semester; 
there is no way that he can cheat or 
depend upon his classmates for 
grades; his problems are met and 
mastered as they are reached; he 
must do his work each day or each 
week; he does not chance all on one 
fling at an examination; he is not 
forced to listen to the humdrum reci- 
tations of fellow pupils and the re- 
iteration of his teachers. He comes 
to school to study quietly and to 
report when he is ready, not when 
the clock says he should be ready. 
This system has been used at Spencer 
for three years and is becoming 
habitual now. 

The grading system ties in with 
the method of teaching. Each ques- 
tion is valued in points. At the end 
of the first six week period the total 
number of points for each pupil is 
determined. The point grade is listed 
in order. The pupil with the highest 
grade gets an A. The other grades 
are given according to where the 
total points earned by the pupil place 









him in relation to the highest num- 
ber. Therefore, the grading system 
is a competitive system within the 
group. 

For the last three years a 16 mm. 
sound-on-film projector has _ been 
used. Formerly the school officials 
sent to Chicago, San Francisco and 
Portland for films, but now a film 
library is being established at Poca- 
tello to serve southern Idaho. The 
school also has electric recording and 
a public address system with the unit. 
The electric recording is used for 
music appreciation classes and for 
Short dances also 
are held after basketball games. 

The public address system gives 
the talking 


matinee dances. 


pupils experience in 


through a microphone. It is used 
for special radio programs and for 
classroom work in current events. 
A film strip machine supplements 
the sound projector. 

The physical education program 
is perhaps more complete than at 
most of the larger schools. 

The boys have touch football dur- 
ing the fall; basketball during the 
winter, and baseball, boxing and 
track in the spring. Those are the 
organized sports and every boy par- 
ticipates unless his physical condition 
exempts him. 

The boys also have available the 
following games that are played be- 
fore school and during the noon 
hour: ping-pong, tennis, darts, Chi- 





Capturing Adolescent Interests 


CCOQYHALL we teach traditional 

literature in the junior high 
school English classes?” This is a 
question that English teaching cir- 
cles frequently debate. Often when 
this debate arises two extremes line 
up uncompromisingly. There 
those who would continue the dis- 
section of “Julius Caesar” and “Silas 
Marner” in the belief that standards 
of taste in literature must be raised 
and that it is by the analysis of a few 
classics that heightened cultural 
standards can be attained. On the 
other hand, the opposition maintains 
that there is nothing in traditional 
literature that whets the interests of 
modern youth and, in consequence, a 
study of the classics is just so much 
wasted time and energy. They rec- 
ommend a wide acquaintance with 
current literature of less than classic 
stride. 

Neither stand seems justifiable if 
one begins with the children them- 
selves. They exhibit no concern for 
the English teacher’s debate. They 
do not care whether their reading 
falls into the category of classic, neo- 
classic or popular. Junior high school 
pupils are adolescents, beset with the 
problems of adolescence, interested in 
reading whatever will help the ado- 
lescent mind in its quest of solutions 


are 
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LELAND B. JACOBS 


Michigan State Normal College 


for its problems. The chief demand 
of the junior high school reader is 
that the literature be attuned to his 
present stage of physical, mental and 
emotional development. 

Well-chosen literature tor adoles- 
cents will make strong appeals to 
known adolescent interests: physical 
vigor, personal fortitude, success, con- 
stancy to an ideal, honest sentiment. 

Neither popular nor traditional 
literature has a monopoly on such 
appeals. Because this is true, neither 
extreme seems the 
program to follow. One needs to 


common. sense 
forget the categories and consider 
the child. 

When this is done, there need be 
no controversy concerning what type 
of literature shall be presented in the 
junior high school. Greater consid- 
eration needs, rather, to center in the 
suitability of each selection, whether 
traditional or popular, to adolescent 
taste and interest. Whenever this 
test is applied, it is my experience 
that the alert teacher of English who 
understands junior high school pu- 
pils and their problems can select 
from both the writings of the past 
and present more worth-while read- 
ing experiences than any teacher will 
be able to present in three years in 
the junior high school. 


nese checkers, checkers and badmin- 
ton. After school and on week ends, 
skiing can be enjoyed. 

The girls do not enter competitive 
sports but have a complete athletic 
program. Once a week they work 
on their health work books. The 
other four days they play basketball, 
volley ball, deck tennis, hand and 
racket badminton, ping-pong, darts, 
shuffle board and tennis. During the 
winter there are at least three play 
days for the girls (one at Spencer, 
one at Lima and one at Dubois). 

Spencer has an interesting associa- 
tion with Kilgore, a community 18 
miles distant. It is called the “mother 
school plan” and, as far as I know, 
Clark County, Idaho, is the only 
place in which this plan is in use. 

It is an agreement between the 
boards of education of the towns of 
Spencer and Kilgore. It is more or 
less a gentleman’s agreement. It may 
be broken by either party at any 
time. 

Spencer is the mother school. It is 
an accredited four year high school. 
Kilgore operates a two year high 
school under the supervision of Spen- 
cer. The first two years are corre- 
lated with the first two years at 
Spencer. The pupils go to Kilgore 
the first two years and then come to 
Spencer for the last two years of 
high school work. 

A copy of the Kilgore schedule 


will show the close correlation of 
curriculums between the mother 
school and the affiliate: algebra, 


geometry, English 1 and 2, occupa- 
tions, general business and current 
events. 

When the state high school inspec- 
tor visits Spencer he checks carefully 
to make certain that the standards 
of the two schools, for the first two 
years, are approximately the same. 
If everything is satisfactory he ap- 
proves the plan but if the standards 
of the affiliate are not at par, he 
warns the principal of the mother 
school. 

This plan has been in operation 
for four years. It has been satisfac- 
tory to Spencer and Kilgore alike. 
It gives the Kilgore pupils an oppor- 
tunity to stay at home two years 
longer than otherwise would be 
possible. Their credits are recognized 
and the work they do is on a par 
with that of the mother school. 
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When Teaching Handicapped 





Even in a hospital school the handicapped child participates in group 
situations. Braces and splints do not handicap members of this rhythm band. 


FREDERICK L. PATRY, M.D. 


Psychiatrist, Anderson School, Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


HE teaching of the physically 

handicapped child is in essence 
of philosophy the same as the teach- 
ing of all children. It may be sum- 
marized: the development of each 
child to the optimum of his con- 
structive potentialities. 

Only 10 per cent of all handi- 
capped children are at present being 
given opportunities of special educa- 
tion and some 90 per cent of the 
burden now falls upon the grade 
teacher. Our society is obviously not 
measuring up to its obligation. 

The importance of early discovery 
and teaching of the handicapped 
child has not been sufficiently rec- 
ognized. Our social engineers and 
economists would be the first to tell 
us that the neglected education of 
the physically handicapped child 
makes a far more costly drain upon 
society in later years through unem- 
ployability and dependency, with its 
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blighting effects of indiscriminate 
relief, delinquency, crime, mental 
disorder and unhappiness. 
Self-reliance, self-direction, _ self- 
control and self-respect, fostered by 
effective socialization and capacity 
for marketing himself, are cardinal 
goals in educating the physically 
handicapped. This is a challenge to 
the teacher and administrator to en- 
large their vision of the potentialities 
of each child by visualizing his life 
as a whole. Each child must be ob- 
jectively taught to accept his limita- 
tions and the inevitable slighting, re- 
buffs, criticisms and failures. 
Perhaps more fundamental than 
treating the maladjusted physically 
handicapped child is the prevention 
of these conditions. A proper appre- 
ciation of the significance of the 
problem, together with a wholesome 
affection for all children, will be the 


touchstones toward an_ organized 


Children 


preventive program. Every child 
needs emotional, social and economic 
security, which can be attained only 
by early diagnosis of his personality 
and performance and a tailor-cutting 
of the educational pattern to meet 
his changing needs. 

The demands upon the child must 
not be heavier than his resourceful- 
ness and his capacity for reasonable 
achievement. Since every child pri- 
marily wants to succeed and to win 
approval, it is important that the 
load not be greater than he is able 
to bear. We must ask ourselves how 
much tension the child can bear with 
success. As we shape our demands 
to his level and kind of ability at the 
period of development in which we 
find him, the child will respond with 
adequate effort as his interests are 
significantly aroused. Excessive strain 
leads to fatigue, discouragement, per- 
sonality twists, social maladjustments 
and soured life attitudes and these 
bring about unwholesome deviations 
and antisocial patterns. 

Primarily schools should be diag- 
nostic centers that ascertain as early 
as possible individual differences 
with respect to various abilities, be- 
havior and personality traits and also 
special tastes and interests. This will 
lead to a type of educational shoe 
that will fit without pinching. An 
emotionally and educationally 
cramped child cannot become a social 
asset. Moreover, the child’s emotional 
reactions must be adjusted to the 
teaching situations if he is to capital- 
ize upon his intellectual assets. Es- 
pecially on the borderline of intelli- 
gence, varying degrees of emotional 
conflict mask intellectual possibilities. 

Teachers should always keep in 
mind that they are assisting the 
handicapped child to become an ef- 
fectively socialized individual. It is 
necessary that they do not do for 
the child what he can do for himself. 
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Ridicule, teasing, unwholesome com- 
parisons, competition by those with 
whom success is impossible must be 
avoided. In number of 
unknown factors that mask poten- 
tialities, dogmatism in 
prognosis and treatment should be 
Like the good physician, 


view of a 
diagnosis, 


avoided. 





Everyone has known_ physically 
handicapped children who have been 
educationally, socially, emotionally 
and economically adjusted in spite of 
marked disfigurement or disability. 
Physical handicaps, such as coarse 
features, homeliness, oversize and 
undersize, may be forgotten if in- 


Going to school in the hospital eases the transition to home and school 
life for the handicapped child and prepares him for social integration. 


the educator must seek causal factors 
making for the 
strengths. 


development of 


Besides a wholesome acceptance of 
himself as an individual, with limita- 
tions as well as strengths, the phys- 
ically handicapped child should be 
accepted by those who surround him 
at home, on the playground and in 
school as a social asset who can con- 
ribute in his “poor best” way to 
social welfare. They must ignore his 
shortcomings and magnify the things 
he can do. 

The habit of success in winning 
social recognition and _ approval 
should be the prevailing experience 
of the child. In view of the greater 
difficulty of vocational placement of 
such children, the school or state 
must take an important part in pav- 
ing the way for economic security 
of each child. 

Factors that determine the serious- 
ness of the physical handicap are 
manifold but perhaps the most im- 
portant one is the emotional attitude 
of the child with respect to the pos- 
sible social evaluation of his defect. 
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dividual sensitivities are sufficiently 
apprec:ated. 

In view of the fact that adult feel- 
ings of inferiority by virtue of phys- 
ical handicaps are primarily on the 
basis of residual child defense me- 
chanisms, the first concern should be 
the wholesome ingraining of proper 
emotional attitudes concerning the 
physically handicapped. Gratuitous 
remarks of a derogatory nature must 
be spared the suggestible child. 

The extent of inability of the child 
to participate normally in activities 
is also a serious factor in adjustment. 
But even in a hospital school or an 
institution or where home teaching 
obtains, an understanding environ- 
ment may be shaped that will make 
for social solidarity. 

The age of onset and discovery of 
the handicap, as well as the duration 
of its effects, are obviously factors 
that modify the child’s capacity for 
educational and social growth. 

In addition to psychogenic con- 
flicts, which drain personality balanc- 
ing, there are various somatic drains 
and dysfunctions, whether deter- 


mined by infective, toxic, metabolic 
or endocrine upsets, that may affect 
personality adjustment. 

Pitfalls to be avoided in the teach- 
ing of the physically handicapped are 
legion. Perhaps a primary sin is that 
of oversolicitation, overprotection 
and overaffection. There is a tend- 
ency to do too much, especially for 
the child who is obviously crippled. 
If we do for him beyond the time 
he is able to do for himself, we per- 
form a disservice with respect to his 
growing-up process. Unconsciously, 
many parents do their level best to 
keep the child from growing up by 
keeping him too dependent, impress- 
ing the child with his inferiority and 
the adult’s superiority or making all 
his decisions for him. In certain chil- 
dren this may give rise to recessive 
traits such as timidity; in more ex- 
troverted personalities, to rebellious 
attitudes toward authority. 

It is so easy to spoil a handicapped 
child by granting his every want and 
by encouraging his whims. If we 
fail to train ourselves in the inter- 
pretation of behavior, the child may 
utilize his handicap to escape un- 
pleasant demands, opportunities and 
Again his growing-up 
process becomes stultified through 
lack of development in responsibility 
and in facing wholesome tension. 

Of particular moment is the period 
of transition from bed to ambulatory 
life, from hospital to home, from 
home to school life. For the first 
time after a period of passive social 
integration, he is called upon to par- 
ticipate actively in group situations. 
He is likely to be retarded in play- 
ground skills and to appear awkward 
or timid, which may make for ridi- 
cule and the calling of names. If 
the teacher cautions against “rough 
boys” or unduly restricts the child’s 
play, he may withdraw from normal 
social participation and find satisfac- 
tion in a world of fancy. 

A sympathetic understanding and 
cooperation of other children may be 
developed by the teacher whose per- 
sonality and education are attuned 
to the nature and needs of the hand- 
icapped child. She will gain the good 
will of other children if she nips in 
the bud tendencies of overattention 
toward the handicapped child. On 
no account must she do for him what 
the child can do for himself. 


situations. 
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Single Salary Schedule 


WILLARD S. ELSBREE and EARL F. SYKES 


Professor of Education, Columbia University, and 


ITH the increasing number 

of adoptions of single salary 
schedules for teachers in recent years, 
a number of questions have been 
raised by school administrators and 
by boards of education about the 
relative advantages of this type of 
schedule over the traditional posi- 
tion type of scales that were formerly 
so popular. Some school officials 
have opposed the single salary sched- 
ule plan on the grounds that the cost 
inherent in such a plan makes it im- 
practical to operate and that many 
of the advantages claimed for this 
type of scale have not been realized 
in cities in which it has been tried. 


Study Reveals Practical Features 


The purpose of the study’ sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs 
was to analyze the evidence pertain- 
ing to the foregoing criticisms and 
to obtain the opinions of administra- 
tors in representative cities having 
single salary scales as to the weak 
and desirable features of this type 
of schedule that were revealed in 
actual practice. The cities that co- 
operated in the investigation’ were 
well distributed geographically 
throughout the United States and the 
data obtained showed the function- 
ing of this type of schedule under 
varying conditions. 

More than half of the cities that 
reported the date of adoption began 
following the plan more than ten 
years ago, one having adopted it in 
1920. The term “single salary sched- 
ule” was used to refer to any sched- 
ule that provided for the payment 


"Elsbree, Willard S. and Sykes, Earl F.: “A 
Study of the Policies and Practices Used by 22 
Single Salary Schedule Cities of 30,000 to 
60,000 Population,” Teachers College, Co!um- 
bia University, 1938. 

“Cities that cooperated in the study were: 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Santa Barbara, Calif.; Col 
orado Springs, Colo.; Stamford, Conn.; De- 
catur, Ill.; Quincy, Ill.; Rock Island, IIL; 
Richmond, Ind.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Lexing 
ton, Ky.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Dearborn, 
Mich.; Port Huron, Mich.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Watertown, N. Y.; Asheville, N. C.; Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio; Norwood, Ohio; Musko- 
gee, Okla.; Green Bay, Wis.; Madison, Wis., 
and Superior, Wis. 
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of teachers according to their quali- 
fications as measured by years of 
experience and training, regardless of 
the positions that the teachers held 
in the various divisions of the school 
system. 

School officials in all the cities 
favored the plan after using it, al- 
though several reported defects in 
their particular schedules. One su- 
perintendent felt that the principle 
involved in such a schedule was un- 
fair to married men and, therefore, 
unwise if the principle were inter- 
preted as excluding salary differen- 
tials for such individuals. Another 
superintendent commented: “Ideally 
the single salary schedule is fair and 
equitable but, after trying it for 
fifteen years without adequate funds, 
I have decided it is a most difficult 
thing to administer justly and hon- 
estly.”. Whether the official con- 
cerned would have found it easier to 
administer some other type of sched- 
ule with such limited funds might 
be questioned. In general, the school 
officials stated that the single salary 
schedule had proved a great help in 
improving teaching conditions. 


Two Cities Abandon Plan 


Only two of the cities reported 
that they had abandoned their single 
salary schedules. In both cases the 
effects of the depression were given 
as the major cause for such action. 
The superintendent in one of the 
two cities stated that the school sys- 
tem planned to return to the sched- 
ule as soon as it was financially feasi- 
ble. The other city revised and re- 
adopted its schedule in 1936. 

Four of the cities, in addition to 
the one mentioned above, had mod- 
ified their schedules. In three of the 
five cases the modification involved 
reducing the size of the yearly in- 
crements and was made necessary 
because of curtailed school funds. 
Three communities, including one of 


Instructor, Pennsylvania State College 


the foregoing three, included provi- 
sions granting differentials to men 
and married teachers. The other 
community removed the provision 
guaranteeing automatic annual in- 
crements and replaced it with the 
requirement that increments be 
granted only upon recommendation 
of the principal and supervisor. In 
one case the revision also included a 
plan for allowing increment credit 
for travel, curriculum building, re- 
search and experimentation projects 
and educational contributions. 


Principles Not Criticized 


Several other school officials stated 
that their schedules needed revising, 
one because it was too automatic and 
mechanical, and one because it 
forced married men to live less com- 
fortably than single women. In one 
city committees representing the 
board of education and the teachers, 
after several months of critical ex- 
amination of their schedule, had rec- 
ommended a reduction in the size 
and an increase in the number of 
increments. It is especially significant 
that in no case were the fundamental 
principles of the single salary sched- 
ule criticized, only the operational 
details. 

Twelve, or 60 per cent, of the cities 
reporting on the actual cost under 
the single salary plan as compared 
to estimates, stated that original esti- 
mates of the future costs of the sin- 
gle salary schedule had proved ac- 
curate and that the plan was not 
involving greater cost than was antic- 
ipated at the time of adoption. Five 
communities reported that the costs 
had exceeded the estimates. Super- 
intendents in two of the five ac- 
counted for the excess cost by the 
fact that the schedule had stimulated 
more teachers to obtain additional 
training than had been expected. 
Two cities reported that the differ- 
ences between the estimated and the 
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actual costs occurred because there 
had been fewer resignations than ex- 
pected, thus preventing the employ- 
ment of as many new teachers at the 
lower end of the salary schedule as 
was anticipated. 

The superintendent in the fifth 
city stated that the increments had 
been too high. Five, or 25 per cent, of 
the cities reported that the number of 
transfers from lower to higher train- 
ing schedules had been larger than 
was anticipated, thus bearing out the 
Although the 
schedules involved unexpected costs 


points made above. 
because fewer teachers resigned and 
more took advanced training, the 
undoubtedly 


justified by the improved tenure and 


added expense Was 
better-trained teaching personnel. 
Sixteen, or 89 per cent, of the city 
superintendents reporting on means 
used to control salary budgets, stated 
that they definitely planned to keep 
their salary budget under control by 
replacing teacher withdrawals with 
new teachers appointed at the lower 
end of the salary schedule. Although 
such a plan would be effective as a 
means of budgetary control, provided 
tenure regulations did not make the 
number of replacements too small, 
nevertheless, it would have anything 
but 
quality of the teaching personnel was 
concerned, assuming that the amount 


a beneficial effect insofar as the 


of professional preparation and years 
of experience are criteria of the qual- 
ity of such personnel. 


Control of Salary Budgets 


Two of the cities controlled their 
salary budgets by limiting the num- 
ber of training credits that a teacher 
could apply toward promotion dur- 
ing any year. One city kept 
teachers in each class of the schedule 
Another used auto- 


one 


for five years. 
matic retirement at the age of 68 as 
an aid in reducing costs. In two 
communities the teaching load 
(number of pupils per teacher) was 
varied so as to keep the salary budg- 


All but 


means 


two re- 


had 


et under control. 
ported that the 
proved satisfactory. 

The superintendent in one of these 
cities stated that the means of control 


used 


used—replacing teacher withdrawals 
by appointments at the lower end of 
the salary schedule—had not proved 
satisfactory because the teacher turn- 
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over was not great enough. This 
defect is more or less inherent in a 
good salary schedule since one of its 
major purposes is to reduce teacher 
turnover. The superintendent in the 
other city said that, although the 
new teachers had less experience, 
they had more training than those 
leaving; consequently, there was lit- 
tle difference in the actual salaries 
paid. 


Holding Costs Within Bounds 


Fourteen, or 70 per cent, of the 
school systems reporting had discre- 
tionary provisions in their schedules 
that permitted flexibility in the size 
of increment a teacher might receive 
in any one year. In 10 of the cities, 
such provisions took the form of per- 
mitting the withholding of any or 
all increments during any one year, 
and in six cities special increments 
were permitted. One of the 14 cities 
included the following provision in 
its salary schedule as a means of 
holding costs within bounds: 

“In the event that the board shall 
for any reason have insufficient 
money to pay the salaries provided, 
all increases shall be granted and a 
horizontal cut in all teachers’ sal- 
aries shall be made sufficient to bring 
the outlay for salaries within the 
budget available.” 

In a majority of the cities that had 
adopted a single salary schedule be 
the the 


teacher’s salary in 1936-37 was less 


fore depression, average 
than at the time the schedule was 
adopted. One city reduced its per 
pupil cost of teachers’ salaries by al- 
most 50 per cent in the sixteen year 
period during which the single sal- 
ary schedule had been in effect. Such 
evidence indicates that salary costs 
under this plan did not increase by 
any such exorbitant amounts as are 
often predicted by critics of the plan. 
The fact that all the cities on this 
type of schedule in 1931-32 were able 
to reduce their average salary again 
demonstrated that flexibility 
ary costs is possible under the single 
salary plan. 

One means, used by all the cities 
which were operating on a single 


in sal- 


salary basis prior to the depression, 
for reducing school costs during the 
increase in 
teacher-pupil ratios. The authors do 
not wish the foregoing statements to 


depression was an 





be interpreted as a blanket sanction- 
ing of increases in teaching loads 
and of cuts in average salaries but 


rather as indications that cuts in 
school costs can be achieved under 
the single salary plan when such ac- 
tion becomes necessary. 

In the cities studied the minimum 
salaries varied widely but the maxi- 
mum salaries showed still greater 
differences. Some differences were 
to be expected because of variations 
in costs of living. However, the dif- 
ferences in a number of cases were 
entirely too great to be accounted for 
in this manner. The lowest max- 
imum salary for white teachers was 
less than a third as much as the 
highest maximum. The lowest maxi- 
mum for colored teachers was less 
than one-seventh as much as the 
highest maximum for white teach- 
ers. Such great differences in salary 
levels are certain to be reflected in 
the caliber of the teaching personnel. 
However, they indicate that the sin- 
gle salary principle, as such, can 
operate effectively when salaries are 
low. 


Salary Schedules May Vary 


There was a wide variation among 
the cities in the percentages of teach- 
ers who were receiving the maxi- 
mum salary for their respective 
training groups. These percentages 
were not correlated with the level of 
salaries paid but rather with the 
number of years the schedule had 
been in force. It also became evident 
that a great deal depends upon the 
nature of the schedule itself, since 
the schedule that provides few steps 
for each training level will soon have 
a large percentage of its teachers at 
maximum. 

In general, the cities that provided 
the best salaries had better trained 
teachers. For example, in one city 
paying high salaries more than 65 
per cent of the senior high school 
teachers had five or more years of 
professional training while less than 
12 per cent in one of the cities pay- 
ing low salaries had an equivalent 
amount of training. However, there 
were several striking exceptions to 
the foregoing generalization, indicat- 
ing that the nature of the schedule 
and the salaries paid in surrounding 
communities, as well as the size of 
the salaries paid locally, constitute 
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important factors in determining the 
amount of professional preparation 
the teachers had. 

A fourth of the communities al- 
lowed salary differentials for men 
but only one city had a separate 
schedule for men and women. The 
amount of differential allowed for 
this purpose varied from $200 to $700 
per year. Several of the cities pro- 
vided salary differentials for teachers 
of special subjects and special groups, 
including athletic coaches and direc- 
tors of school bands. 

Although only one city reported 
using a merit plan of rewarding 
teachers and of determining salary 
increments, four others used a com- 
bination of automatic increments 
with possible variations made on a 
merit basis. In one of these the 
superintendent, whenever he deemed 
such a procedure justifiable, might 
with the approval of the board with- 
hold either the experience or the 
training increment. The schedule in 
this school system also permitted the 
superintendent to move a_ teacher 
one or more steps on the experience 
schedule when there was evidence of 
superior teaching ability, provided 
that no teacher was advanced more 
than time or more 
than two steps during any five year 
period. One superintendent strongly 
favored a merit plan, reporting that 
his community planned to adopt 
such a plan soon. 

Approximately half of the school 
systems allowed full credit to teach- 
ers for years of experience in other 
school systems. However, 
limited the number of 
which credit would be allowed. A 
number of the other communities 
allowed half credit for such experi- 
Two specifically stated that 
they allowed no credit for this type 


one step at a 


several 
years tor 


ence. 


of experience while an equal number 
left the place of the new teacher on 
the salary schedule to be determined 
by the superintendent. In one of 
these, the new teacher’s initial sal- 
ary was frankly fitted “to each ap- 
pointee’s record and probable value.” 

All of the communities required a 
minimum of either four or five years 
of professional preparation beyond 
high school graduation for new high 
school teachers, while 55 per cent 
required at least four years of train- 
ing for new elementary teachers. 
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A majority of the schools either 
had a definite local policy with re- 
spect to the retirement of teachers or 
else the matter came under the juris- 
diction of state retirement legislation. 
The superintendent in one of these 
cities stated that retirement consti- 
tuted a vital problem in connection 
with the operation of its salary sched- 
ule because of the reluctance of 
teachers to accept pension at a reason- 
able age. As a result, the highest 
salaries were being paid to super- 
annuated teachers. Out of the six 
cities reporting that they had no def- 
nite policy with respect to retirement, 
four stated that retirement did not 
constitute a problem in the operation 
of their schedules. However, one 
foresaw possible complications in the 
future. 

Half of the communities had defi- 
nite policies regarding the amount 
of credit that a teacher might apply 
in any one year toward advancement 


on the salary schedule. A fourth o1 
the school authorities required that 
teachers get their courses approved; 
otherwise, salary recognition would 
not be granted. An equal number 
limited the number of courses in 
which a teacher might enroll during 
any school year, while one other con- 
templated including such a restric- 
tion in its schedule. 

Only a few of the cities reported 
allowing increment credit for travel, 
professional contributions, curricu- 
lum revision work, books and _ar- 
ticles. One of these had a special 
committee that attempted to evaluate 
summer travel and professional con- 
tributions in terms equivalent to uni- 
versity credits. Two others, while 
permitting no salary credit for such 
activities, required all teachers to 
earn six semester hours of university 
credit or its equivalent in travel and 
similar activities every five years in 
order to retain their positions. 





Oral Reports Require Vitality 


HE oral report is the best friend 

and the worst enemy of good 
teaching. Carefully used, it adds va- 
riety and interest to the class, but all 
too frequently it becomes a_hap- 
hazard, monotonous series of life- 
less, meaningless words. 

Monotony is one of the most seri- 
ous deterrents to the oral report. An 
entire period spent in this way is 
largely wasted, for after the first few 
minutes the pupils lose their alert- 
ness and their powers of concentra- 
tion are thereby weakened. Two or 
three reports given during each 
period on some topic relating to the 
day’s work have far more value. 

Preparation is the fundamental es- 
sential of a good oral report. A hur- 
riedly read selection, prepared while 
the preceding report is being deliv- 
ered, is of no more value to the class 
than to the individual. On the other 
hand, a pupil who has made a thor- 
ough study of his topic will himself 
be interested in it and will transfer 
his interest to his audience. If he is 
required to do some original work in 
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addition to his summary—as, for in- 
stance, demonstrating the relation- 
ship between it and a large topic 
studied—his own and the class’s con- 
ception will become broader and 
deeper. 

If the interest of the class is to be 
kept fresh, needless repetition must 
be avoided. This can be accom- 
plished only by careful selection of 
the articles and topics assigned. 
Material that is readily available in 
a commonly read newspaper or in 
the library may be assigned to the 
advanced grades; however, in most 
cases it is preferable to select the 
material for the pupils from the 
teacher’s files, even with older pu- 
pils, unless they have been given 
special training in the use of refer- 
ences. 

Keep oral reports vita! and alive 
by assigning definite and pertinent 
topics. Keep them worth-while by 
insisting that they be linked to the 
general subject of discussion. Above 
all, keep them interesting to the 
classes and to yourself. 












NE-HALF of the so-called 

high school principals in the 
United States are not needed. This 
statement is made with confidence 
that it is not an exaggeration. 

The median sized high school in 
the United States has less than 100 
pupils enrolled. As an_ illustration, 
the Missouri High School Directory 
for 1936 listed 848 high schools, and 
of this number 526 enrolled less than 
100 pupils each. If it is true that half 
of the high schools in the United 
States have less than 100 pupils, prob- 
ably it is also true that one-half of 
the high schools in the United States 
are not needed. Of course, this does 
not mean that youth of high school 
age should be denied opportunity for 
high school education. On the con- 
trary, it means that boys and girls 
should be given the opportunities 
and advantages of better high school 
education. 

For many years school administra- 
tors have realized the lack of educa- 
tional advantages provided in the 
small high school. In such educa- 
tional units there can be little more 
than one curriculum for all pupils. 
Byron Lee Westfall in a recent study, 
“Educational Opportunities in Mis- 
souri High Schools,” concluded that 
“in comparison with larger schools 
the high schools of 100 or fewer pu- 
pils are severely handicapped with 
respect to their environmental re- 
sources, their physical plants, their 
administrative, supervisory and _ in- 
structional staffs, their curricular and 
extracurricular offerings, including 
programs for health and guidance.” 


Statistics Justify Statement 


In a special release of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education, 
made by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in 1935, the statement was made 
that “the typical small American 
high school with less than 150 pupils 
enrolled suffers from inadequate fa- 
cilities. According to the an- 
nouncement, there are approximately 
12,000 secondary schools in the 
United States that enroll 100 pupils 
or fewer.” Then, if considered on 
the basis of enrollment only, it would 
seem that there is justification for the 
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Too Many High 


statement that one-half of the high 
school principals are not needed. 

The next point of consideration is 
the work of the high school principal 
in the small school. What does he 
do? 

The median teaching schedule of 
principals in rural and semirural 
high schools is usually four periods 
a day. A majority of the principals 
also supervise a study hall for two 
periods per day. 

In Bulletin 1932, No. 17, Mono- 
graph No. 1, of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education, the conclu- 
sion is reached that “in small school 
systems that operate the entire school 


organization in one building or that 
have one or two small elementary 
schools in addition to the high school, 
the superintendent of schools is virtu- 
ally the high school principal.” 

In the proceedings of the Missouri 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals, which were published in 
a bulletin of the state department of 
education in 1936, Dr. John Ruf, 
professor of secondary education, 
University of Missouri, reports a 
study of the division of administra- 
tive responsibilities in the public high 
schools of Missouri. His conclusions 
are that “the smaller the high school 
enrollment, the smaller the number 





Responsibilities and Duties of High School Administration 





General Administration: 
1. Selection of teachers 
2. Assignment of staff 
3. Dismissal of teachers 
4. Selection and assignment of sub- 
stitutes 


5. Administration of attendance 

6. Clerical work attached to at 
tendance 

7. Responsibility for scholastic rec 


ords 

8. Clerical work attached to scho- 
lastic records 

9. Classification and promotion of 
pupils 

10. Administration of marking sys- 
tem 

11. Responsibility for curriculum re- 
vision and construction 

12. Preparation of program of studies 

13. Preparation of schedule of classes 

14. Direction of pupil enrollment 

15. Administration of discipline 

16. Purchase of instructional 
plies 

17. Purchase of janitorial supplies 

18. Purchase of equipment 

19. Inventory of supplies and equip- 
ment 

20. Preparation of the general high 
school budget 

21. Administration of the general 
high school budget 

22. Preparation of the high school 
pay roll 


sup- 


23. Administration of building and 
grounds 
24. Supervision of janitorial service 


Extracurricular Activities: 
1. Direction of pupil participation 
in government 
2. Direction of interscholastic ac 
tivities 
3. Direction of assemblies 


4. Direction of clubs and intra 
murals 

5. Direction of homeroom _pro- 
grams 


6. Direction of activity finances 
7. Clerical work attached to activity 
hinances 


Guidance: 


1. Direction of guidance program 

2. Guidance counseling 

3. Administration of guidance rec- 
ords 

4. Vocational guidance 


Public Relations: 


1. Responsibility for 
school to public. 

2. Direction of news articles 

3. Responsibility for public 
grams and exhibits 


interpreting 


pro- 


4. Direction of commencement ac- 
tivities 

5. Coordination of P.-T. A. activi- 
ties 
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of administrative duties assumed by 
the principal... . The returns from 
high schools enrolling 99 or fewer 
pupils indicated that the title of prin- 
cipal is a misnomer in most schools. 
In a large majority of the schools of 
this that were studied it is 
evident that the superintendent, 
rather than the principal, actually 
directs the institution and that the 
principal exerts little or no admin- 
istrative leadership.” 

The unescapable conclusion is that 
the principals in high 
schools with enrollment of 100 or less 
are merely teachers with the title of 
principal. 

In most cases, this teacher who is 
called principal receives more salary 
than other teachers. I have just com- 
pleted a study which shows that the 
average annual salary of principals in 
these small schools is about $70 more 
than the average salary of teachers 
in the same schools. The range 
in the differences in salaries for 
principals and teachers in these 100 
schools is from no difference at all to 
$330; or, in terms of percentage, this 
range is from zero to 40 per cent. 

A difference of $70 seems to be a 
| small amount but when the average 

salary of teachers in such high schools 
in the state is known to be between 
$800 and $810 per year, it can readily 
be seen that principals receive almost 
9 per cent more money than do the 
teachers. 

In the same study a check was 
made to see what percentage of these 
little schools have principals, so des- 
ignated in the directory, and what 
percentage do not have principals. 
An investigation of the first 100 high 
schools with enrollments of less than 
100 listed in the Missouri High 
School Directory for 1937-38 shows 
that 90 per cent of these schools des- 
ignate one member of the high 
school staff as principal, while 10 
per cent do not designate a principal. 

Further investigation was made to 
see what the so-called principals in 
such schools in Missouri were teach- 


size 


so-called 
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This charge is made by a 
professor of 
who produces facts and 
figures to substantiate his 
premise and who presents 


education 


a practical solution as well 





ing that year. Of the first 100 such 
principals listed in the directory, two 
taught in five subject matter fields, 
11 taught in four fields, 28 taught in 
three fields, 55 taught in two fields, 
and only four taught in one subject 
matter field. 

It might well be said that this 
investigation showed that one-third 
of these principals taught in three or 
more subject matter fields while it is 
the recommendation of the state de- 
partment of education in Missouri 
that no teacher attempt to teach in 
more than two fields. It would seem 
that these principals not only are 
teachers but are the only teachers 
who attempt to teach whatever is 
left after the other two or three 
teachers in the high school have been 
assigned their schedules. 

What should be the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the high school prin- 
cipal who deserves the title? In his 
study, Doctor Ruf, after a thorough 
examination of the writings and stud- 
ies of many authorities in the field of 
secondary education, listed 40 duties, 
tasks or responsibilities that are com- 
monly involved in the administration 
of a secondary school. The forty were 
divided into four main groups. This 
list of responsibilities and duties in- 
volved in the administration of a 
high school, as given in this study, 
is reproduced in the accompanying 
table. 

In the 50 public high schools an- 
alyzed, each with an enrollment of 
less than 100 pupils, not one of the 
40 responsibilities or duties was han- 
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dled entirely by the principal in even 
half of the schools. The one duty 
reported by the 48 per cent of the 
principals was clerical work attached 
to attendance. Twenty-eight per cent 
were responsible for the administra- 
tion of attendance; 24 per cent, for 
clerical work attached to scholastic 
records, and only 18 per cent, for 
scholastic records. Twenty-six of the 
40 duties were administered chiefly 
or entirely by the superintendent in 
more than 50 per cent of the schools. 

In actual practice the principals in 
the small high schools are not prin- 
cipals. The superintendent is both 
superintendent and principal. This 
may, and sometimes does, cause fric- 
tion between the superintendent and 
the so-called principal. 


Overlapping Causes Friction 


As it often happens, there is not 
administrative and supervisory work 
enough for both, the duties are not 
clearly understood by each and the 
high school is administered in a 
double-barreled fashion which is a 
breeding ground for trouble and in- 
efficiency. 

What is the solution for this prob- 
lem? My constructive suggestions 
are: 

1. Have no principals in the small 
high schools, certainly not in schools 
of 100 or fewer pupils. In most cases, 
schools with from 125 to 150 or even 
200 pupils have no need for two ad- 
ministrative officers. 

2. Turn the administrative and su- 
pervisory work of the entire school 
system over to the superintendent of 
schools and give him clerical assist- 
ance to do the numerous routine, 
mechanical duties, so that he can be 
more than an office boy or a clerk. 
The superintendent is paid to do the 
job of a highly trained specialist in 
education, but many times he has no 
opportunity to earn his money be- 
cause he is kept covered up with 
work of a variety that could be done 
just as well or better by a well- 
trained clerk. 





Sixth Grade Newspaper Project 


WILBUR GROFF 


Elementary English Teacher 
Fairview Avenue School, Dayton, Ohio 


[" IS not until after the successful completion of a 
project that a teacher fully realizes and appreciates 
the worth of it as an instrument for the development of 
English skills. The written word, however, is but one 
unit in the complete construction of any newspaper, 
as is clearly demonstrated in this sixth grade English 


project at Fairview Avenue School, Dayton, Ohio. 


[pproach 
The current events periods in social science had chal 
lenged the pupils to read newspaper articles. A few well- 
written articles were read in the English class to note the 
human interest factor in the stories. 
Enlarged Interests Through Reading of News Stories 
1. Awakened interest in news 
Awakened desire to read different 
Many admitted that up to that time their only in- 
terest had been the comic sheet. 
trom 


secuons of paper 


3. Contributions of newspapers other cities and 
countries 
The 


newspaper as 
difference in newspapers. 


construction of a 


and check the 


purpose was to note the 


well as to compare 


+. Papers studied: 
Four local newspapers 
Five out-of-town newspapers: Chicago Tribune, Ch 
cago Herald & Examiner, Cincinnati Enquirer, Neu 
York Times and Greenville Advocate 
Points Observed in Neu spapers 
|. Front page balance 
Headlines 
3. Subheads 
Streamers 


= 


Ji 


Front page news 
». Printing type 


Inside page news 
8. Location in the paper of news stories and of sections 
9. Varieties of news 
10. Advertising, attractiveness and probable cash valuc 
|1. Classified ads and price rates 
front editorial, radio and theater, so 


ciety, financial, sports, women’s pages, wire photos, 


12. Sections: page, 


comics and classified advertisements 


‘eneral Information on Newspapers 


1. Reasons for publishing newspapers 
2. Expense of operation of news plants 
3. History of newspaper 

4. Circulation and delivery 

5. Dailies, biweeklies and weeklies 

6. Importance of advertising 


Income for news plants 
\dvertising 
Circulation 

8. Newspaper chains 

) World 


0. Propaganda 


news services 
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The editorial staff reading the report of the committee. 


11. Tabloids 
12. Artists of comic strips 
13. Journalism as a career 
14. News gathering and editing 


15. Delivery 

First Reactions to Newspaper Stud 
|. Desire to know how newspapers are made 

Desire to make a newspaper themselves 

To carry out both of these reactions seemed to be the 

logical plan tor the next part of the unit, so it was 
decided to gain more knowledge of newspapers befor« 
visiting the newspaper plant. 

3. Definite plan 
Large sheets of oak tag were cut, on which were 
pasted articles from newspapers. A study of head 

lines, columns, sections and spacing was made. News- 

taken apart 
study exactness and correct spacing. 
such a paper. 

4+. Motive was to give pupils: 


together again to 
Each child made 


papers were and put 


Experience in planning a paper 

Chance to show cooperation 

Opportunity to coordinate muscular skills with men 

tal development 

Enjoyment through activity 

5. Pupils planned editorial staff, as follows: 

Six editors were chosen by popular vote from a class 
of 36 pupils. 
Each editor chose five pupils to complete his staff. 
Each pupil was assigned by the editor to a certain 
section of the paper. 
Each group was given two large folded blank papers 
(oak tag). This made eight pages, 24 by 17 inches, 
in two sections. Each editor was responsible for a 
newspaper. 
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IMPARTIAL TESTS 
SHOW FILMOSOUND 
SUPERIORITY. 


for Years to Come 
Is Yours with 


Sbaosounds 


Les ONE THING for a movie projector 
to perform brilliantly when new. But 
year after year of brilliant performance 
is something else—something that calls 
for the precision manufacture for which 
Bell & Howell Filmosounds are famous. 



































New Filmosound “Academy” 
(right) provides exceptional 
sound volume for a projector 
at this price. Thus, it serves 
moderate-sized auditoriums 
as well as classrooms. Shows 
both sound and silent films. 
Has provision for adding pub- 
lic address microphone and 
phonograph turntable. Com- 
plete with powerful 750-watt 
lamp, 1600-foot film capacity, 
in two compact Carrying cases, 
ENE 6.8% © Sea $298 


Not every school can make the ex- 
haustive tests which compare the worth 
of projectors. Nor need every school 
do this. For visual education groups of 
many states and cities have made im- 
partial tests covering hundreds of 
points including uniform brilliance, 
sharp focus, steady, flickerless pictures, 
constant pitch, ease of operation and 
maintenance, and film protection. On 
every important point Filmosounds 


have led the field. 


New Filmosound “Master” 
provides ample capacity to 
serve large auditoriums, yet its 
compactness and easy porta- 
bility make it practical in class- 
rooms, too. Projects sound 
and silent films. Can use micro- 
phone and turntable. Permits 
reverse and still projection. 
Has 750-watt lamp with con- 
denser for 32% brighter pic- 
tures, fast F 1.6 lens, 1600- 
foot film capacity, sound-ab- 
sorbing case for quiet oper- 
ation. Complete. .... $410 


With vacation coming on, now is the 
time to consider your projector needs 
of next semester. Whatever your re- 
Most Powerful of 16 mm. Projectors the Filmoare quirements, there is a Filmo silent or 
This superlative projector employs the automatic, electric A : 
arc type of illumination used by movie theaters. It pro- Filmosound Projector model to meet 
vides the ultimate in screen brilliance and sound volume them ideally. New low prices! W rite 
in the very largest auditoriums. Yet is amazingly simple 7 
to operate. Plainly identified, centralized controls. Write for details. Bell & Howell Company, 
for complete details. Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Lon- 





































don. Established 1907. 
NEW PERSONALLY NARRATED LECTURE FILMS 
Offered by Filmosound Library MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILS 
By Commander MacMillan: By Paul Hoefler: Peeoeenasonsseeenenesseserrrs 
Hunting Musk Ox with Congo Curiosities = ‘ aoe 
the Polar Eskimo New Silent Films: f BELL & HOWELL COMPANY — NS 6-39 8 
Hunting Walrus in the Kingdom Gone — Feudal Is- - 1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois ' 
Arctic land of ae Finnie) i Send details on Filmosound Projectors, models: : 
By Richard Finnie: esata ttenaien i ( ) “Academy”; ( ) “Master’’; ( ) Filmoarc. I 
Rural Quebec Folkways (Russell Wright 8 We now have....:..... iscct senses I 
These one-reel films are available for rental and sale. : 0 16 an conn Rest ; 
Write for details and also for new Filmosound film cata- i C] 16 mm. silent projectors. I 
log describing over 1000 films. 1 O Kindly include catalog of new films available P 
y from Filmosound Library. 1 
; NL 5.5 5s dade Maeda e bade aw as awe : 
i 
PRECISION-MADE g School bane $5sdgdsdbsedesesenadpedeac che haem eaed ; 
BELL & HOWELL ‘ee EES ST ae ee ee : 
i Ee en ree eee i 
Tl as deb endnehdhdndhanenanenendndnesGhubenesendnendaie 
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All clippings were first approved by the editor 
before they were pasted into the paper. 

When each paper was completed, each editor handed 
in a report of the cooperation of his staff members. 


Results of Planning Own Paper 

|. Better understanding of newspaper makeup 

2. Intelligent preparation for a visit to news plant 
Visit to Plant 


1. Arrangements 
(a) Place selected: Dayton Daily News plant 
(b) Telephone call to plant to arrange for tour 
(c) Telephone call to transportation company for bus 
(d) Collection of bus fare in advance by pupil com- 

mittee 

2. Trip 
One hour spent in viewing the following departments 
and equipment: business office, editorial rooms, wire- 
photo machine, composing room, World Wide News 
service room, linotype machines, type setters, proot 
room, stereotype room, pressroom, bundling and tying 
room, delivery trucks 

Outcomes of Visit 

1. Realization of what it takes to make a newspaper 

2. Concept of modern and 
speed in newspaper making 

3. Desire of pupil to make original newspaper 


industry importance ot 


Outcomes in Terms of Activities and Individual Projects 
|. Individual newspapers made 
Each pupil made his own complete newspaper, com 
posed of news about the school. 
Editorials were written on subjects suggested in 


class: “Fairview Needs Cafeteria,” “Dismissal of 
School Early One Day,” “The Problem of a Paper 
Sale,” “Fire Drills,” “Use of Library” and “Activi 


ties Carried on by Various Groups.” 

White folded paper was given to each pupil. 
Newspapers had eight pages. 

Completed papers were graded by the teacher and 
passed around the room for pupils to read and to 
judge; best articles were read to other English classes. 
Newspapers were pasted on the hall bulletin board 
for inspection by the entire school. 


Subject Matter Involved 
1. English 
(a) Compositions 
(b) Original poems 
(c) Individual talents displayed in organization of 
materials 
(d) Spelling of words used in editing newspapers 
(e) Vocabulary greatly enlarged 
(f) Technical grammar 
Capitalization 
Complete sentence formation 
Punctuation 
Agreement of words 
Paragraph values 
Correct expressions 
(g) Human interest 
2. New words learned 


edit monotype feature reporter 
linotype photoengraving trim circulation 
type streamer financial cylinder 
cast classified journalism halftones 
stereotype tabloid press editor 


rewrite man 


composing room 


copy reader lockup 









3. Arithmetic 
Pupils noticed that this subject was important in 
the newspaper work. They brought in through class 
discussion the following points as important in skills: 
Spacing 
Columns 
Lettering 
Selling of copies 
Bus fare to the plant 
Costs of advertising 
Rates on classified advertisements 
Skilled workmanship in the general makeup of 
the paper as to size, space and cost 
4. Social science 
(a) Modern industry as compared with the past 
Quicker work 
Better machines 
(b) Organization of newspaper staffs 
(c) Ways of collecting news 
(d) Story of paper an interesting adventure 
(e) Delivery and organization of the newsbeys 
(f) Current events in news articles 
(g) World news 
(h) General awakening on the part of pupils to read 
the newspapers and to know where to find the 
various sections 
(1) Newspapers became a hobby to some, the study 
carried over to interest and effect 
Arts and crafts 
(a) Pasting and cutting of news articles 
(b) Spacing 
(c) Balance of pages 
(d) Arrangement of stories 
(e) Headlines 
(f) Printing 
Type 
Style 
(g) Comics, cartoons 
(h) Illustrations 
(1) Art 
6. Writing 


“i 


Individual expression led to many varieties 
Manuscript and print 
Cursive writing 
Typewriter 
(The main idea was that each child tried to have 
his material legible. Thus this type of expression 
was important and there was a conscious effort to 
have a good paper.) 


Outcomes in Terms of Social Values 
1. Characteristics developed by group work 
(a) Cooperation 
(b) Sharing 
(c) Tolerance 
(d) Initiative 
(e) Creativity 
(f) Balanced judgment 
2. Results of visit to plant 
(a) Appreciation of the newspaper and staff 
(b) Appreciation of modern methods of machinery 
(c) Desire to observe newspapers in general 
(d) Feeling of kindness toward newspaper delivery 
boys 
(e) Good sportsmanship in writing articles about fel- 
low classmates 
(f) Ability to take criticism and to give it fairly 
(g) Understanding of the newspaper industry 
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He uses 


such as maps, drawings, books, 
a B . [ BA | p T i etc. Balanced screen illumination 
because 


Experience has taught him that visual presentation of the 
subjects he teaches is best. He knows that when students 
see for themselves, comprehension comes more quickly — 


subjects are more easily remembered. 

He knows, too, that a BKL Ba.opticon best 
meets every classroom need. Its adaptability is 
a marked feature. A complete line is available 


from which to choose a model adapted to his 


particular requirements—for use in any size 


classroom or auditorium. 





B&L 
MODEL LRM BALOPTICON 


for use with slides and opaque 
objects. As an opaque projector 
will take subjects up to 6” sq. or 


a 6” sq. section of larger subjects 


for lantern slide and opaque pro- 
jection. Unusually brilliant im- 
ages. Other available projection 
lenses permit proper matching of 


projection distance and screen size. 











Availability of subject material makes a 
B&L Batopticon an economically worthwhile 
investment for every school or institution. 

Send today for Catalog E-11, “‘Balopticons 
and Accessories.’’ Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 


689 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOM® 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH & LOMB 
GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION «© 0@ © «© 8» © © 2 8 
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Flag Salute Before the Bench 


“Qi 9c participation in 
the daily or weekly ceremony of 
saluting the flag in public schools has 
been the subject of pronouncements 
by state or federal courts no less 
than eight times within the last three 
years. In all the cases the plaintiffs 
were members of the religious organ- 
ization known as Jehovah’s Witnesses 
and alleged that the requirement in- 
fringed their liberty of conscience be- 
cause of their belief that the Bible 
forbids the rendering of any such 


obeisance to any object save the Al- 


mighty. The highest courts of New 
Jersey, Massachusetts and Georgia 
held in 1937 that the salute bears no 
relation to religious freedom but is 
merely an overt mark of respect to 
the civil authority. Hence the ex- 
pulsion of the pupils who refused to 
participate was upheld.' 

Contrary Decisions Reached 

The New 
cases were carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but that 


tribunal dismissed them for want of 
a substantial federal question.” A 


Georgia and Jersey 


conclusion contrary to these decisions 
was reached in a similar case by a 
California court of appeal, however, 
and likewise by a United States dis- 
trict court in Pennsylvania, holding 
that the plaintiff pupils were entitled 
to attend the public schools regard- 
less of their refusal to take part in the 
compulsory patriotic ritual. Lastly, 
another federal district court, in a 
second Massachusetts case, has again 
sustained an expulsion for that 
reason. 

Offhand, the opposite conclusions 
in two inferior federal courts would 
seem to favor the possibility that the 
issue may eventually again reach the 
highest federal tribunal. Whether 
it would be again dismissed cannot 
be foretold, in view of recent and fu- 
ture changes in the personnel of the 
court. At any rate, the contrasting 


discussed in “You Can't 
Come to School”, The Nation's ScHoots 20: 
33-34 (Dec.) 1937 

“Leoles v. Landers, 302 U. S 
364, 82 L. Ed. 507 (1937); 
Board of Education, 303 U. S 
752, 82 L. Ed. 1087 (1938) 


“These cases are 


656, 58 S. Ct. 
Hering v. State 
624, 58 S. Cr 
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M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


opinions are of great interest as illu- 
minating the relations between the 
right of freedom of conscience and 
the right to attend public schools. 
Let us inspect what is at present the 
minority view, represented by the 
California court of appeal and the 
federal district court in Pennsylvania. 

The pupil in California, a girl, 
“simply stood silently” while the 
ritual was being performed by the 
others and was for that 
pelled. The court, approving her 
reinstatement by writ of mandate, 
took the view that there is a liberty 
is even broader 


reason eCxX- 


of conscience that 
than the freedom to espouse a par- 
ticular religious belief. “Liberty of 
conscience goes much further and, 
under our Constitution, so long as it 
does not interfere with the morals, 
peace or health of the public, it 
would appear to be controlling. . . . 
The record 
question of morality; no question of 
no question of health; no 
question of disobedience or improper 
conduct on the part of the petitioner. 

Further (quoting Calfornra 
Jurisprudence), “the right to be ad- 
mitted to a public school is a valu- 
able right which may be enforced in 
an appropriate proceeding. It is a 
privilege granted by the state consti- 
tution and is a legal right as much 
as a vested right in property.” 


before us presents no 


peace; 


Without Due Process of Law 


The federal district court in Penn- 
sylvania, on somewhat similar rea- 
soning, granted an injunction to 
prevent the school board from ex- 
pelling two pupils and from requir- 
ing them to salute the flag. The rule 
of the board making the salute com- 
pulsory was held to contravene the 
constitution of the state, as well as 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution, by a dep- 
rivation of liberty without due proc- 
ess of law. “The liberty guaranteed 


‘Gabrielli. v. Knickerbocker et al., 
App.), 74 Pac. (2d) 290 (1937). 


(Cal. 


by the Fourteenth Amendment in 
cludes the liberty to entertain any 
religious belief and to do or to re- 
frain from doing any act on con- 
scientious grounds, which does not 
prejudice the safety, health, morals, 
property or personal rights of the 
people. 

“If an individual sincerely bases his 
acts or refusals to act on religious 
grounds they must be accepted as 
such and may be interfered with 
only if it becomes necessary to do so 
in connection with the exercise of the 
police power; that is, if it appears 
that the public safety, health or 
morals or property or personal rights 
will be prejudiced by them. To per- 
mit public officers to determine 
whether the views of individuals sin- 
cerely held and their acts sincerely 
undertaken on religious grounds are 
in fact based on convictions religious 
in character would be to sound the 
death knell of religious liberty. To 
such a pernicious and alien doctrine 
this court cannot subscribe.” 


Explanation of Inconsistency 


It must be noticed that in Penn- 
sylvania the school board rule re- 
quiring the salute had no statutory 
authorization other than the grant 
of general rule-making power to 
boards of education and was held by 
the federal court to violate the Penn- 
sylvania constitution as well as the 
United States Constitution. In Mass- 
achusetts the situation is different, 
for there a state statute specifically 
requiring the salute has been sus- 
tained by the highest court of the 
state. This accounts, in part, for the 
different view taken by the federal 
court in Massachusetts, which denied 
the injunction and dismissed the 
complaint. “If the legislature deemed 
it wise to enact legislation demand- 
ing that the youth of the state give 
some overt expression of their loyalty 
to and respect for the institutions of 
their country, it is not for this court 
to condemn the legislation unless 
satisfied that the regulation bears no 
reasonable relation to some purpose 

'Gobitis v. Minersville School District, (U. S 


ID. C., Pa.). 21 F. Supp. 581 (1937), and 24 
F. Supp. 271 (1938). 
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within the competency of the state.” 
The theory of the relation between 
religious and civil obligations was 


‘Johnson et al. v. Town of Deerfield et al., 
(U. S. D. C., Mass.), 25 F. Supp. 918 (1939). 


expressed thus: “The plaintiffs say 
that if they honestly and conscien- 
tiously believe that the salute is a 
religious rite, then their belief pre- 
vails and the law must yield to it. 





The Thompson Plan 


LEE M. THURSTON 


Professor of Education University of Pittsburgh 


school administrators 


ANY 

have eagerly awaited the time 
when a state would embark on a 
large school building program. The 
reason for their eagerness was the 
desire to ascertain the effect of gener- 
ous state aid for buildings in equal- 
izing 
eliminating inefficient units and re- 
organizing rural 
natural community basis. 


educational opportunities, 
schools on the 
Such a 
measure has come near to realization 
in Pennsylvania. 

By action of the general assembly 
in special session in the summer of 
1938, the general state authority of 
Pennsylvania had _ its 
tended to construct school buildings 
and to lease them to school districts 
on a rental basis which, when joined 
with a rental paid by the state, would 
amortize the construction 
within thirty years. The acts, intro- 
duced by Sen. Edward J. Thompson, 
make up the so-called Thompson 
Plan of school building construction. 


powers eCX- 


cost of 


The acts of assembly established 
a sliding scale of assistance by which 
school districts of the greatest wealth 
(with a true valuation of $200,000 or 
more per teacher) would be required 
to pay 49.5 per cent of the cost of the 
project, the amount paid by the dis- 
trict diminishing as the true valua- 
tion per teacher diminished until the 
districts of least wealth (with a true 
valuation of $25,000 or 
teacher) would be required to pay 
only 16.5 per cent of the cost of the 
project. The remainder of the cost 
was to be shared by the federal gov- 
ernment, under P.W.A. provisions, 
and the state itself. 

These acts were designed to effect 
a wholesale reorganization of school 
districts. Applications were to be ap- 
proved only when they were based 
on full and careful study of ultimate 
educational needs. These studies, re- 
quired by an earlier act of the as- 
sembly, had, in most cases, been car- 


less per 
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ried forward by the county school 
superintendents. The 
building program was the logical 
outgrowth of this program of re- 
search in school building needs and 
was designed to give adequate edu- 
cational facilities to all communities 
unable to provide them at their own 
expense. 

The probable effect of the Thomp- 
son Plan may be perceived by ex- 
amining a few Pennsylvania counties. 
In Mercer County there are 46 school 
districts; the plan would reduce this 
number to 12 or 13 by the construc- 
tion of consolidated schools. In Craw- 
ford County the plan contemplated 
a reduction from 53 districts to 12; 
there would be nine building proj- 


state-wide 


ects for each of nine consolidations. 


In Erie County, exclusive of cities, 
13,000 children now attend school in 
38 districts; it was proposed to form 
15 districts, increasing the pupil pop- 
ulation per district from 342 to 866. 
Even in densely populated Allegheny 
County, in which Pittsburgh is lo- 
cated, with 98 districts under county 
building 
were approved by the state. 

When the last application was ap- 
proved it was found that the plan 
would involve the closing of a total 
of 1672 one room schools, 211 two 
room schools and 79 three or four 
room schools; that there would be 
736 building projects, including 273 
new elementary schools, 161 new 
secondary schools and eight new 
combination — elementary-secondary 
schools. All this would cost $91,000,- 
000, to be shared by the districts, the 
state and the federal government. 

But the general assembly has not 
appropriated funds needed for the 
state’s share, and the P.W.A., in the 
absence of assurance of state financ- 
ing, has allocated no federal funds. 
Thus the Thompson Plan is now 
held in abeyance for lack of the 
necessary appropriations. 


jurisdiction, 35 projects 


We can find our answer to this argu- 
ment in the adjudicated cases. In 
Reynolds v. United States, 98 U. S. 
145, 25 L. Ed. 244, it was said that 
one could not exercise a practice con- 
trary to statute because of his re- 
ligious belief, Chief Justice Waite 
saying, “To permit this would be to 
make the professed doctrines of re- 
ligious belief superior to the law of 
the land, and in effect to permit 
every citizen to become a law unto 
himself.’ ” 

The federal court in Massachusetts 
and all the state courts that have up- 
held the requirement of the salute 
have also relied heavily upon the 
famous concurring opinion of the 
late Justice Cardozo in the United 
States Supreme Court decision whic) 
sustained the right of the University 
of California to maintain compulsory 
military training and to expel stu 
dents who refused to take it, in 
which he said: “The conscientious 
objector, it his liberties were to be 
thus extended, might refuse to con- 
tribute taxes in furtherance of a war, 
whether for attack or defense, or in 
furtherance of any other end con- 
demned by his conscience as irre- 
ligious or immoral. The right of 
private judgment has never yet been 
so exalted above the powers and the 
compulsion of the agencies of gov- 
ernment. One who is a martyr to 
a principle—which may turn out in 
the end to be a delusion or an error 

does not prove by his martyrdom 
that he has kept within the law.”® 

The federal judge in the Pennsyl- 
vania case above described, however, 
distinguished the flag salute in pub- 
lic schools from military training in 
a state university. Children of com- 
pulsory school age, said he in sub- 
stance, are required by law to attend 
some school, but no one is compelled 
to attend a university; military train- 
ing may be said to bear a direct re- 
lation to the public safety, but the 
flag salute does not. 

As it now stands, the question of 
the compulsory patriotic ritual is evi- 
dently not finally settled. In deter- 
mining the reasonableness of such 
compulsions, the courts do not ignore 
the well-considered opinions of edu- 
cators. What will be the verdict of 
the educational profession concern- 
ing the compulsory flag salute? 

“Hamilton v. Regents of University of Calli- 
fornia, 293 U. S. 245, 55 S. Ct. 197, 79 L. Ed. 
150 (1934). 
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Drawing and Art Room, Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y.—William E. Haugaard, Commissioner of Architecture, New York State. 


Natural Slate Blackboard 


FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 


Modern teaching methods demand generous 
areas of blackboard space. They must have a 
surface which will take chalk readily and not 
reflect glare. “Pyramid” brand NATURAL 
SLATE BLACKBOARDS are ideal for these 
requirements. They are sturdy, will not warp, 
peel or become shiny, and chalk makes a sharp, 
clear and distinct mark, easily read and easily 
erased. NATURAL SLATE BLACK- 
BOARDS are still in daily use with 76 years 
of service to their credit; an enviable record 
which is eloquent proof of the permanence and 
economy which can be effected by using this 
product of nature. 

The enormous demand for NATURAL 
SLATE BLACKBOARDS has caused many 
progressive changes in the slate industry. Mod- 
ern machinery enables standard sizes and fin- 
ishes to be carried in stock. This makes possible 
immediate shipment to any part of the country. 

Write for your copy of BLACKBOARDS 
and BULLETIN BOARDS as an Ajd to 
Visual Education. It will give you many 
pointers on how to plan, arrange, install and 
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care for your NATURAL SLATE BLACK 
BOARDS. There is no charge for this valu 
able booklet. 


It pays to buy a genuine 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOAR| 


ORIGINAL BOARD 


loaned by the 


I CENTRAL HICH SCHOOL 
: Philadelphia, Pa. 


tnostaticd 


Reolomy 


THEY OUTLAST THE BUILDIN( 
Natural Slate blackboards in Central High Schoo 
Philadelphia, have been in continuous use since 186 
and are still in good condition. 
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The School Cafeteria 


MARY 


EONDUCTED BT 
DeGARMO BRYAN 





Figuring Food Costs R 


N THE business of selling foods, 

no matter how extensive or lim- 
ited the volume, it is essential that all 
cost be analyzed. The following 
questions and similar ones must be 
answered by the cafeteria manager 
tor every item of food sold: 

Can sandwiches be sold for 5 cents 
and a special plate for 10 cents if the 
cafeteria is to spend no more than 65 
per cent of its income for the pur- 
chase of food? If vegetables cannot 
be sold if priced higher than 5 cents 
a serving, how much can the serving 
cost if the food is to be held to 65 
per cent and labor is 30 per cent? 
If the plate lunch is to be sold for 


apidly 


GRACE STOWELL SAUNDERS 


12 cents, what part of this goes for 
food and what part for labor on the 
of the percentage for each 
which is established as an operating 
policy? 


basis 


In determining (a) prices that 
must be charged or (b) the amount 
of the fixed price that may be spent 
for food, labor and other expenses on 
the basis of established operating per- 
centages, the accompanying tables 
will be of use. It is necessary to 


Operating Cost Charts 


Supervisor of Cafeterias, Syracuse, N. Y. 


know the costs of all recipes and in- 
dividual portion costs in order to use 
the tables. 

Calculations from 1 to 100 per cent 
have been split three ways to cover: 
(1) a range suitable for food percent- 
ages, 40 through 80; (2) a range 
suitable for labor percentages, 20 
through 39; (3) a range suitable for 
other operating expense percentages, 
1 through 19. 


Selling prices from 1 cent to $1 are 








FOOD PURCHASES 




















Selling Price 40% 41% 42% 43% 44% 45% 46% 47% 48% 49% 50% 51% 52% 53% 54% 55% 56% 57% 58% 59% 
$ .01 .004 .0041 .0042 .0043 .0044 .0045 .0046 .0047 .0048 .0049 .005 .0051 .0052 .0053 .0054 .0055 .0056 .0057 .0058 .0059 
02 .008 .0082 .0084 .0086 .0088 .009 .0092 .0094 .0096 .0098 .01  .0102 .0104 .0106 .0108 .011 .0112 .0114 .0116 .0118 
03 012 .0123 .0126 .0129 .0132 .0135 .0138 .0141 .0144 .0147 .015 .0153 .0156 .0159 .0162 .0165 .0168 .0171 .0174 .0177 
05 02 0205 .021 .0215 .022 .0225 .023 .0235 .024 .0245 .025 .0255 .026 .0256 .027 .0275 .028 .0285 .029 .0296 
06 024 .0246 .0252 .0258 .0264 .027 .0276 .0282 .0288 .0294 .03  .0306 .0312 .0318 .0324 .033 .0336 .0342 .0348 .0354 
07 028 .0287 .0294 .0301 .0308 .0315 .0322 .0329 .0336 .0343 .035 .0357 .0364 .0371 .0378 .0385 .0392 .0399 .0406 .0413 
08. 032 .0328 .0336 .0344 .0352 .036 .0368 .0376 .0384 .0392 .04  .0408 .0416 .0424 .0432 .044 .0448 .0456 .0464 .0472 
10 04 041 .042 .043 .044 .045 .046 .047 .048 .049 .05 .051 .052 .053 .054 .055 .056 .057 .058 .059 
Yar 048 .0492 .0504 .0516 .0528 .054 .0552 .0564 .0576 .0588 .06  .0612 .0624 .0636 .0648 .066 .0672 .0684 .0696 .0708 
15 06 .0615 .063 .0645 .066 .0675 .069 .0705 .072 .0735 .075 .0765 .078 .0795 .08  .0825 .084 .0855 .087 .0885 
18 .072 .0738 .0756 .0774 .0792 .081 .0828 .0846 .0864 .0882 .09  .0918 .0936 .0954 .0972 .099 .1008 .1026 .1044 .1062 
"20. 08 .082 .084 .086 .088 .09 .092 .094 .096 .098 .10 .102 .104 .106 .108 .11 .112 .114 .116 .118 
25 10.1025 105.1075 .11 1125 115.4175 .12 1225 .125 .1275 13.1325 .135 .1375 .14 .1425 .145  .1475 
, ae 42 123 «126 «4.129 132.135 «4.138 «1141 1144 «147 15) £153. 156.159.162.165 168 171 .174 1177, 
35 14 1435 .147 .1505 .154 1575 .161 .1645 .168 .1715 .175 .1785 .182 .1855 .189 .1925 .196 .1995 .203 .2065 
40 16 164 .168 .172 .176 .18 .184 .188 .192 .196 .20 .204 .208 .212 .216 .22 .224 .228 .232 .236 
45 18 1845 .189 .1935 .198 .2025 .207 .2115 .216 .2205 .225 .2295 .234 .2385 .243 .2475 .252 .2565 .261 .2655 
50 120.205 «21. «215 .22,—S.225 «623i 28S ASKS 2525S 26265 «27)Sw275 #28 )S«285 29.295 
55 22.225 .231 .2365 .242 .2475 .253 .2585 .264 .2695 .275 .2805 .286 .2915 .297 .3025 .308 .3135 .319 .3245 
60 . 24 .246 252.258 1264 .27 276 .282 .288 .294 .30 .306 .312 .318 .324 .33 .336 .342 .348 .354 
Mn canenih 26 2665 .273 .2795 .286 .2925 .299 .3055 .312 .3185 .325 .3315 .338 .3445 .351 .3575 .364 .3705 .377 .3835 
"70. 28 .287 .294 .301 .308 .315 .322 .329 .336 .343 .35 .357 .364 .371 .378 .385 .392 .399 .406 .413° 
75 30 .3075 .315 .3225 .33 .3375 .345 .3525 .36 .3675 .375 .3825 .39 .3975 .415 .4125 .42 .4275 .435 .4425 
“80 32 .328 .336 .344 .352 .36 .368 .376 .384 .392 .40 .408 .416 .424 .432 .44 .448 .456 .474 .482. 
85 34 .3485 .357 .3655 .374 .3825 .391 .3995 .408 .4165 .425 .4335 .442 .4505 .459 .4675 .476 .4845 .493 .5015 
90 36 .369 .378 .387 .396 .405 .414 .423 .432 .441 .45 .459 .468 .477 .486 .495 .504 .513 .522 .531 
95 38 .3895 .399 .4085 .418 .4275 .437 .4465 .456 .4655 .475 .4845 .494 .5035 .513 .5225 .532 .5415 .551 .5605 
41 462 .43 44 45 46 .47 148 149 150 151 52 153 .54 .55 .56 .57 68 .59 
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VULCAN Radial-Fin RANGE 


PATENTS PENDING 


Built to bear the wear and tear 


of school service 





Not only quick heat; not only widespread heat; not 


only economical heat—but years and years of heavy 
















duty. The Vulcan Radial-Fin range brings you a spe- 
cial sag-proof top. You can place heavy vessels on the 
same part of the range day after day without affecting 
the smooth, level surface. 

This sturdy range, with its exclusive, patented econ- 
omy features, is the range for your school kitchen. Only 
in Vulcan can you get the radial-fin top! Heat is con- 
ducted quickly, steadily, evenly to the farthest edges of 
the range-top. Every square inch is cooking surface. 
Fewer ranges are required. Sixty-eight percent 
more heat is absorbed than in ordinary ranges— 


CLOSE-UP VIEW OF 68% more heat put to work. That means greater 


VULCAN RADIAL-FIN TOP 


showing the fins which are the 
secret of Vulcan’s extra economy. 
Vulcan ranges are ideal for school 
cafeterias, where there are no profit 
margins and where cost of opera- 
tion must be kept to the lowest 
possible figure. 


efficiency and greater economy. 
Write today for Booklet 69. It explains Vul- 
can’s advantages in greater detail, tells why Vul- 


can is better and what it can do for you. 


School Division 


VULCAN COOKING EQUIPMENT 





Heavy-duty range 
Junior heavy-duty range 
Light heavy-duty range 


Combination broiler and 


griddle 


Heavy-duty ceramic broilers 
and roasters 


Cabinet type bake ovens 


BOSTON :- 
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PHILADELPHIA - 


Multiple heat conduit roasting 
and baking ovens 


Deep fat fryers, heavy-duty 
Gas stoves for stock pots 
Cake griddles 

Fry and short order stoves 
School stoves 


Hot plates and boiling stoves 


BALTIMORE - CHICAGO 


- AURORA, ILL. - 


STANDARD 
GAS EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
18 East 41st Street, New York 


NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES 
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sluded in the left vertical column 
each table. By starting at the ver- 
il column representing the percent- 
e that is to be spent for any ex- 
ise item and reading down this 
umn to the point at which it in- 
sects the horizontal column, which 
resents the selling price, it is pos- 
le to read off immediately the 
sount of the selling price that is 
snt for the expense item under con- 
eration. 

Sor example, assume that the sell- 
s price of a combination plate is to 
12 cents in a cafeteria operating 
a 65 per cent food percentage, 30 
- cent labor, 5 per cent other op 
ting expenses 

Then, by reading down the 65 
cent column to the point of 
ersection with the 12 cent hori- 
ita! column, we find that the raw 
xd cost on the plate may run to 
78; labor will amount to $.036 and 
er operating items to  $.006. 
1owing the portion costs of all 
ns prepared in the cafeteria, the 
nager can readily prepare a com- 


3D PURCHASES—Continued 
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5 ST 
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bination of foods for the plate whose 
total cost will not exceed $.078. 

The food percentage figure also 
may be used to determine selling 
price. For example, assume that the 
cafeteria operates on a 62 per cent 
food percentage and that the cost of 
a serving of new peas is approxi- 
mately 2 cents. Reading down the 
62 per cent column to the figure 
nearest 2 cents, 1.e. $.0186, then hori- 
zontally across to the cost column, we 
find that a charge of 3 cents must be 
made for the peas. 

The charts may be used for a com- 
mercial cafeteria in a similar fashion 
and with equal satisfaction. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





5 Cent Specials 


® Rachel P. Taylor, manager of school 
cafeterias in New Castle, Pa., has a 
wide assortment of 5 cent dishes which, 
she says, draw smiles and exclamations 
of “Oh, goody,” when the children see 
them on the counter. For example, she 
serves a hot barbecue sandwich made 


69% 70% 71% 72% i 
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219 .222 .225 .228 .231 .234 .237 .24 
"2555 .259 .2625 .266 .2695 .273 .2765 .28 
292.2926 .30 .304 .308 .312 .316 .32 
13285 .333 .3375 .342 .3465 .351 .3555 .36 
365 .37 375 .38 .385 .39 .395 .40 
4015 .407 .4125 .418 .4235 .429 .4345 .44 
438 444 .45 .456 .462 .468 .474 48 
A745 .481 .4875 .494 .5005 .507 .5135 .52 
511 .518 .525 .532 .539 .546 .553 .56 
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6205 .629 .6375 .646 .6545 .663 .6715 .68 
657 .666 .675 .684 .693 .702 .711 .72 
6935 .703  .7125 


of first grade hamburg, floured, browned 
in the oven and seasoned with catsup. 
Boiling water is added with thickening 
to make a gravy of medium consist- 
ency. Then the bun is cut and a 
spoonful of gravy is put in the center 
and over the top layer. She allows 1 
pound of hamburger to eight sand- 
wiches. Other “best sellers” among the 
5-centers are: 

Pork chow mein over Chinese 
noodles; creamed tuna, peas and pi- 
mientoes over baking powder biscuit; 
creamed diced ham and mushrooms on 
toast; baked noodles (broad noodles 
layered with ground beef and pork, 
tomatoes, grated cheese and a small 
amount of onion); creamed fresh car- 
rots and celery; baked spinach; kidney 
bean, egg, celery and olive salad; mold- 
ed cottage cheese, crushed pineapple 
and pecans in lemon gelatin for salad; 
oranges, ground cranberries and celery 
in orange gelatin for salad; chocolate 
Boston cream pie; cherry custard cake; 
lemon chiffon pie, and date nut cup. 

All these are in addition, of course, 
to the ever popular home prepared 
baked beans, macaroni, spaghetti, beef 
stew on biscuit, meat loaf and potatoes 
of all kinds. 
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VICE-BY-HOBART applies to every 
T Machine in your kitchen. Even if it’s 
equired, HOBART-SERVICE is insurance 
icy that assures you utmost satisfaction in 
m, economical operation of your Slicers... 
hers... Mixers... Potato Peelers... Food 
... Air Whips. HOBART Service Stations 
ted throughout the United States and Can- 
fled by trained Servicemen. Stocks of parts 
plies are kept on hand. When you consider 
hdvantages of completely HOBARTIZING 
tchen — don’t overlook SERVICE. HO- 
} policy of service is maintained for your 



















nce — to center service needs in one re- 
le organization —and to protect your 
nt in equipment. 
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“WHIPPER 


HOBART 
FOOD SERVICE MACHINES 


HB Mixers and General Purpose Kitchen Machines. 


POTATO PEELERS 


HB Potato Peelers [§ Dishwashers and Glasswashers 


Hi Kitchen Slicers [| Food Cutters 9 Air Whips 
HA KITCHENAID Household Mixers 
HM KITCHENAID Coffee Mills for the Home 
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features. 


MIXERS 








(Cream Whippers) 





THE HOBART MFG. CO., 1006 Penn Ave., Troy, O. 
Please send information on the HOBART Machines 
checked at left. 


Name 
Address 
City and State ; eile 











EXPERIENCED SALESMEN Write Salesmanager 


@ Above: An ideal Kitchen Slicer, 
Model 411, with exclusive Hobart 
Adjustable Pressure Feed (auto- 
matic) and many other outstanding 


















Left: Model “LM” Dishwasher, 
compact yet with “large machine” 
capacity, sets new standards for 
heavy duty in small, busy kitchens. 

















PAY ROLL: 
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OTHER OPERATING EXPENSES (Laundry, insurance, Repairs, Equipment Replacement, Rent, | Heat, Fuel Seecsed 
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OFFICE MACHINE TRAINING 


Helps Students Get Jobs Quicker 
.. . Make Progress Faster 


Ss —<—_ 
ACQUAINTANCE OR 
SKILL DEVELOPED 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


_.. LEADS TO JOB IN 
THE BUSINESS WORLD 


ig Sener {uA 
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Burroughs 
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A STUDENT'S transition from classroom 
to business office is greatly facilitated when 
the commercial course includes office 
machine training. And since Burroughs 
machines are the most widely used in 
business, students who learn on them often 
find that they can get jobs quicker, and 


make progress faster. 


Burroughs’ experience in meeting the 
needs of modern business is proving of real 
value to many schools in planning busi- 
ness courses. This experience is available 
to you through the Burroughs Educational 
Division. Any information you may want 
—any service you may require—is yours 


for the asking, without any obligation. 





SEND FOR THIS 
NEW MANUAL 


This new manual is offered 






in OFFICE = MACHINES 
gratis to officers and mem- 
bers of boards of private and ee 
public schools, superintend- 
ents, principals, and com- 
mercial department heads. 
Fill in and mail the coupon 
today for your free copy. 


YRROUGHS app 


Educational Division | 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company | 
6125 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. | 


Please send, gratis, your manual for those responsible for 
organizing business courses. 


Name 
Title 
School 


Address 








Accessibility of Arrangement 
































DINING ROOM 
4380 SQ FT 
SEATS 365 
! 
i 
CASHIERS 
: WATER STATION” WATER STATION 
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al “OUNTER T COUNTER 
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___ J" | srowace [7 __Counreg ae 
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STORAGE OFFICE COOKS PASTRY SAND- 
wic 
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ms EMPLOYEES |__I—-----------} “ 7 
ss STEAMER! RANGE) OVENS! SINK . 
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UGGESTIONS as to cafeteria 

layout in the accompanying line 
drawing are made in the main from 
the plan of the Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
The plan for the high school was 
prepared by A. S. Niebecker Jr., 
business manager and architect, 
board of education, Los Angeles. 

1. Note the convenient delivery en- 
trance with a mop and broom closet 
on the outside platform. The store- 
room adjoins the delivery entrance 
and is separated from the kitchen by 
a wire partition. 

2. The office is located to give good 
stores and kitchen control. It is de- 
sirable to use a glass rather than a 
solid partition. 

3. A small peeler is located on the 
end of the vegetable sink. On prepa- 


ration, the vegetables move directly 


72 





to the steamer and the kitchen range. 

4. Another small sink is provided 
for salad preparation and for the use 
of the baker. 

5. The mixer is used by both cook 
and baker. 

6. Cook’s and baker’s tables 
placed at right angles to the cooking 
section to permit easy access to the 
serving area. 

7. A two-way refrigerator provides 
for milk, salads and desserts. 

8. Storage shelves, open on both 
sides, adjoin the refrigerator for the 
storage of dishes. This combination 
of shelves and refrigerator serves to 
separate the preparation and service 
areas without the use of an additional 
partition. 

9. Dishwashing provisions permit 
easy access to the storage shelves. 

10. A rack overhead, which may be 


are 









lowered, if desired, takes care 
drying of dish towels. 

11. The location of the faculy 
ing room facilitates service aad 
it possible to cover both facult 
pupil counters with the same w 
during slack service periods 

12. Entrances and exits at 
of the room help to avoid cong 
at the dish window and at g 
counters. 








Dictionary of Food 


A Dictionary oF Foop anp Net 
By Lulu G. Graves and Clarer 
Taber. Philadelphia: F. A. 
Company, 1938. Pp. 423. $35 
At last we have a dictiond 

food and nutrition that is aut! 

tive, comprehensive, compact, ' 
indexed and attractively 

Lulu Graves, first president 

American Dietetic Associatior 

neer in the field of dietetics, : 

and consultant dietitian, has 
borated with Clarence W. ' 

author of that useful v 

“Taber’s Medical Dictionary.” 
Foreign as well as American 

as well as old foods are inc 

The many forms of food pr 

tion, commercial as well as don 

are described; the physical 
chemical changes involved are 
fully outlined. Medical terms 
ing to diet in health and dise: 
thoroughly discussed and the 
chemical and physiologic term 
in the study of chemistry, phys 
and nutrition are explained. 
The appendix carries a ning 
bibilography, a page of medi 
breviations, a table of 
weights and measures, a tal 
household measurements, 2 t: 
the equivalents of uncooked 
cooked dried fruits, a table of 
temperatures used in_ bakin 
roasting, a table of refrigeratior 
peratures, as well as 45 pages ¢ 
to the nutritive values of foo 

ranged in grams per average s 
This dictionary is simple 1 

to be used in elementary foods 
and is advanced and _ al 
enough to be of real value 
dietitian and the doctor—Re! 
by Emma FEeEney. 
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i and WIRABLE / 
? e 
e faculi 
ce and 
. facul Pleywond Wahetel announces a new line 
ame of tubular cold rolled steel furniture. It's 
ods designed in sleek, modern style. It permits 
ts at th maximum flexibility of use because it’s all 
id cong of the movable type. And, it will last a life- 
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Spots on Desks 


What about spots that may be found 
on the varnished surfaces of desks? We 
are told on good authority that they 
may be removed with the aid of a hot 
flatiron. It is explained that the iron 
should be held close to the surface and 
moved back and forth over the spot to 
warm the finish. When a hot pan or 
dish is lifted from a varnished surface, 
the varnish which has become heated 
will stretch like taffy. The air cools the 
varnish causing it to become hard and 
turn white. It is left in the form of 
minute icebergs and when heated will 
smooth out and regain its natural color. 
A note of warning is essential at this 
point. Do not overheat. Just enough 
heat should be applied so that the var- 
nish will fall back in place. 

Should the spotted surface be of 
shellac finish, cheesecloth dipped in al- 
cohol brushed lightly over the spot a 
few times will remove it. But the 
strokes must be very light, otherwise 
the entire body surface may be cut 
through. 


Roof Troubles 


Roots dry out rather than wear out. 
They become inelastic and incapable 
ot absorbing the stresses of the build 
ing, thus causing cracks and breaks to 
appear. Therefore, roof maintenance, 
according to Troy D. Walker, field 
director, Oregon State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Portland, should aim at the 
postponement of this drying-out process 
as long as possible. 

“Liquid asphalt will not stick on a 
steep-pitched roof so some _ vehicle 
should be provided to hold it in place,” 
Mr. Walker explains. “Felt, with its 
blotting qualities, serves this purpose 
admirably. The protection comes from 
the asphalt content and not from the 
felt; hence, the importance of the 
asphalt application. 

“A roof light in asphalt content will 
dry up long before it should, whereas, 
if the proper amount of asphalt is used, 
it will last a long time. Its life is de- 
pendent primarily upon the amount 
and quality of asphalt. 

“All roof troubles do not originate in 
the roof itself. Loose coping stones, 
bad masonry in parapet walls and torn 
or worn flashings may be the source of 
annoying and expensive leaks. Before 
deterioration has advanced they can 
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usually be repaired at a small cost. 
Delay may prove costly and may even 
necessitate an entire new base for the 
rool, or a reconstructed parapet wall. 

“The best policy for roof mainte- 
nance is to have the roof inspected each 
spring and fall by an inspector in 
whom confidence can be placed. Have 
him furnish a written report of what 
he finds and then check upon this re- 
port. Have the maintenance work done 
in accordance with the findings. There 
are manufacturers of good materials 
for resaturating roofs. Their field men 
will gladly supervise the application of 
their materials or recommend reliable 
roofers who are able to apply them 
properly. In the long run it will cost 
less to take proper care of a school- 
house roof than it will to look for the 
cheapest way to tide over the repairs 
for another year or two. 

“A shingle roof should not be left 
exposed to the weather without some 
cover preparation. There are many 
good shingle preservatives on the mar- 
ket today. Two most commonly used 


are the commercial colored shingle 
stain and linseed oil with coloring 
added. If either of these or similar 


preservatives are used, the application 
should be repeated every three years at 
least. It is advisable to contact a rep- 
utable shingle dealer or any national 
paint company for information on the 
proper care of shingles.” 


Paste Specifications 


Someone was asking the other day 
about paste for school use, both class 
room and office. Following are specifi 
cations for both paste and paste brushes 
furnished in the Federal Standard Stock 
Catalog: 

“Office paste shall be of two types: 
(1) hard white paste; (2) semiliquid 
paste. 

“The paste shall sufficient 
preservative to prevent decomposition 
and mold growths. Phenol (carbolic 
acid), thymol, sodium benzoate or ben- 
zoic or salicylic acid may be used for 
the purpose. An essential oil, such as 
cassia, wintergreen, clove, cinnamon, 
peppermint or sassafras, must be added 
if phenol is used, and may be added 
when other antiseptics are used. For- 
maldehyde, owing to its volatility, will 


contain 





not be acceptable as a suitable antiseptic 


for use in paste. 


“The color or the chemical composi- 
tion of the paste furnished under this 
specification shall be such as not to 
with 


cause discoloration when used 


white bond paper. 


“Paste furnished under these specifi- 
cations shall be of even consistency 


throughout, and entirely free from 
lumps of undissolved material or grit. 
“Brushes for both types of paste shall 
comply with the requirements listed in 
the following subitems. Handles shall 
be of sufficient length to permit easy 
access to all 
Bristles shall be of good grade of ster- 
ilized horsehair so fastened to the han- 
dle by a metal clamp as to prevent 


excessive loss of hair strands under or- 


dinary usage. The brush end of horse- 
hair shall not be less in width, thickness 
and length than the folowing di- 
mensions: width, inside ferule, ;%4 inch; 
thickness, inside ferule, 3%; inch; 
length, outside ferule, % inch. The 
metal portions of the brushes shall be 
of aluminum or, if of other metal, 
shall be so lacquered as completely to 
protect them from corrosion caused by 
contact with water and paste. 

“Metal tops and closures on all jar 
containers shall be of aluminum or, if 
of other metal, shall be so lacquered as 
completely to protect them from cor 
rosion caused by contact with water 
and paste or by extreme climatic condi- 
tions. The collapsible metal tubes and 
caps thereon shall be of such material 
as to resist corrosion under the same 
conditions.” 


Kerosene for Floors 


An authority attests that floors will 
not need to be cleaned with water at 
all, provided they are waxed or treated 
with a high grade of oil containing 
cleanser. Deodorized kerosene or other 
high-grade petroleum product is often 
used as one of the ingredients of the 
best quality of oil and cleanser. High 
grade kerosene alone, in fact, is a good 
cleanser for oiled floors if it can be 
properly deodorized and __ protected 
against oxidation. “It really combines 
with the old dirty oil to form an emul- 
sion and brings the oil from the pores 
of the wood to the surface where it 
can be removed. Kerosene has an ad- 
vantage over water as a cleaner, in that 
it serves as a good preservative.” 
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MIDLAND 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


SERVICE 
L 0 H § EA L A PENETRATING, BAKELITE 


CONTENT FLOOR SEAL. IDEAL AS UNDERCOAT 
FOR WAX TREATMENT. 


EV-R-GLO WATER-RESISTING WAX. 


SELF-POLISHING — QUICK-DRYING. EASY TO 
APPLY. REDUCES COSTS OF WAXING. 


MID-CEDAR DUST LAYER we 


CEDAR OIL PREPARATION FOR USE IN DAILY 
MAINTENANCE WITH DRY-MOP SWEEPING. 


CLEANSOLEUM FLOOR CLEANSER, 


FOR PERIODICAL WET MOPPING. ECONOMICAL 
SINCE A FEW OUNCES PRODUCE SATISFAC- 
TION. 


Buy the Complete Economical Service 
. . « Reduce Costs!!! 


Write for FREE interview. Learn of this easy 
way to save on your maintenance budget. 


a 
"MIDLAND MAINTENANCE SERVICE" 
A DIVISION OF 


MIDLAND 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES INC. 


DUBUQUE | 
a | 


IOWA 
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PROTECTION 
ata Popular Price! 





Eagle Lock Co. presents No. 04953, a NEW com- 
bination padlock that is strong, foolproof, secure, 
dependable. Simple to operate—you know it's 
locked when you tur the knob. Numerals 
sharply visible. 

Case heavy die casting 1-13/16” in diameter. 
Die cast dial. Forty raised graduations and nu- 
merals on dial. Shackle is steel Cadmium plated. 

Fully guaranteed against imperfections in 
workmanship—more than 100 years of lock man- 
ufacturing stand behind it. 

Write for sample padlock and quotations on 
coupon attached to school letterhead. 


SCHOOL PRICE ONLY $4.20 DOZEN 


(Sold through hardware and sporting goods stores and locker 
manufacturers. ) 


Manual Training Teachers: Get your youngsters busy building 
Soap Box Derby Racers and Bobsled Kacers with Official Eagle 
Parts, manufactured by Eagle Lock Co. Use coupon to get details 
on this new, character-building recreation that has Young America 


talking. 
EAGLE LOCK CO. 


General Offices 
TERRYVILLE, CONN. 


Branch Offices 
179 N. Franklin St., Chicago 


114 Bedford St., Boston 





EAGLE LOCK CO. : 
TEPRYVILLE. COMM. USA, * 

26 Warren St., New York 

521 Commerce St., Philadelphia 


EAGLE LOCK Co., 

Dept. NS 

Terryville, Conn. 

(] Send sample of your combination padlock No. 04953 and 
quotations. 

[] Send details on building Soap Box Derby Racers and 
Bobsleds. 


Name 

School 

Address “ 

City State 
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WHY MARTIN 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


jl /ft 


STUDENTS 
AND SCHOOL... 







Experienced educators 
are appreciating more 
and more the many ad- 
vantages of buying Martin 
Band Instruments for stu- 
dents and school. Built by famous 
handcraft methods, Martins are rec- 
ognized the world over for their 
superior tone and playing qualities. 

The choice of outstanding school 
bands, orchestras and leading pro- 
fessionals, Martins will help your 
students make faster progress and 
give them unparalleled encourage- 
ment and pride in their study of 
music. 

Whatever your requirements 
might be, now or in the future, 
you'll find the complete Martin and 
also our Indiana line—covering 
every price range—the most satis- 
factory and economical instruments 
you can buy. Depend on us and your 
local Martin dealer for all possible 
cooperation in furthering the suc- 
cess of your music program. Send 
today for new Catalog. 


The return and maintenance of American 
prosperity depends on the purchase of prod- 
ucts of American factories in preference to 


those imported from other parts of the world. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


Elkhart, Indiana 


Dept. 620 














News in Review 





A.A.S.A. to St. Louis in 1940 

President Ben G. Graham and the 
executive committee of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
have announced that the seventieth an- 
nual meeting of the association will be 
held in St. Louis, Feb. 24 to 29, 1940. 
Headquarters, registration, general ses- 
sion and exhibits will be in the St. 
Louis Municipal Auditorium. 

Members of the association will have 
first choice of housing accommodations 
until July 10, according to an an- 
nouncement made by S. D. Shankland, 
executive secretary. The assignment of 
rooms is governed by a resolution of 
the association which prohibits the as- 
signment of rooms to nonmembers of 
the association or block 
for a period of sixty days following the 
oficial announcement of the selection 
of the convention city. The sixty day 
period will expire July 10. 

Members are instructed to use the 
official hotel reservation blank sent 
them by the executive secretary, which 
is to be mailed to the housing chair 
man, Philip J. Hickey, Suite 910, Syn 
dicate Trust Building, 915 Olive Street, 
St. Louis. 


RESEARCH 


reservations 








New Personality Test 

A method of charting personality in 
children for use of elementary school 
teachers has been announced by three 
Los Angeles instructors. The co-authors 
claim for their research that it reveals 
the extent of adjustment or maladjust- 
ment in children. It includes 144 ques- 
tions that require only forty-five min 
utes to answer. 

The three men, who late last month 
announced the publication of the first 
of their findings as the “California 
Test of Personality,” are Dr. Ernest W. 
Tiegs and Dr. Luis P. Thorpe of the 
University of Southern California and 
Willis W. Clark, director of admin- 
istrative research for the Los Angeles 
County schools. 

Rather than attempting to test the 
child’s abilities or skills, the plan is 
based on finding out what the child 
believes and how he feels toward sit- 
uations, the authors say. To analyze 
the child’s personality, the teachers 
want to know: (1) how the child re- 
gards himself, (2) what his reactions 
are to friends and family and (3) what 
he thinks about the 144 situations asked 
in the questionnaire. “His feeling 
habits” are of first importance, believe 





the authors. The plan has been studied 
in 1500 situations by the authors. 

“To develop normal, happy and so- 
cially effective personalities in children, 
a ‘profile’ of each case is taken,” ex- 
plained Doctor Tiegs. 

Included among the list of 144 ques- 
tions of the “profile” test are: Do your 
classmates choose you as often as they 
should when playing games? Does it 
make you angry when you lose in 
games? May you bring your friends 
home when you want to? Can you do 
most of the things you try? 


N. Y. C. Pupils Progress in Reading 

New York City elementary school 
children have now surpassed the nation- 
wide average in reading ability, accord- 
ing to an experiment undertaken by 
the board of education’s research bu- 
reau. 

A reading test, given to 46,000 6B 
pupils in 550 schools, disclosed that 
New York City pupils are two months 
above the normal rate for the entire 
country. 

In 1935 a similar study of 22,000 
children in the 6B classes disclosed that 


the pupils were found to be three 
months below the average for the 


country. This means, according to 
Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, associate super 
intendent, that since 1935 the New 
York schools have made reading gains 
of five months, or one full term. He 
attributes the gains to a concerted drive 
now in effect. 

Special remedial classes have been 
organized in every high school and 
many of the elementary schools. Tech- 
nics and procedures tested by the 
W.P.A. reading project have been 
adopted by the regular teachers and 
are now a definite part of the cur- 
riculum. Coaching is given to poorer 
pupils. 


Chicago’s Country Schools 
“There are within the immediate 
hinterland of America’s second largest 
city no less than 869 school areas main- 
taining one room country schools.” 

This and other vestiges of obsolete 
educational methods are revealed by 
Prof. John A. Vieg of Iowa State Col- 
lege in “The Government of Educa- 
tion,” a study of schools in the Chicago 
metropolitan area, made at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Professor Vieg’s book is one of a 
series of researches on the Chicago 
metropolitan community, carried out 
by the Social Science Research com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago. 
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Films in Review 











ORLEANS: 2 reels, 16 and 35 mm. 
sound. Produced by Bernard and 
Company, sponsored by the French 
Ministry of Education and distri- 
buted by French Cinema Center, 35 
West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 
City. Travelog, French commentary. 
This French documentary film traces 

the history of the quaint, provincial 

city on the Loire from its early Roman 
days to 1938. It is a fine parade, pre- 
senting the medieval Abbaye de St. 

Benoit, a few episodes in the life of 

Joan the Maid, and the evolution of 

the thick-walled fortresses into the 

gracious, refined habitations known as 
the Chateaux of the Loire: Amboise, 

Blois, Chambord, Chaumont. Modern 

customs are depicted through a mar- 

riage ceremony in the Town Hall of 

Orleans, and through a group of tour- 

ists at the Chateau of Blois who faith- 

fully follow their Southern guide as he 
points out the interesting phenomena 

in his quaint accent, rolling his r’s. 
Photography is excellent and the or- 

ganization of the film, adequate. The 

commentator, obviously addressing a 

native audience, may be difficult to un 

derstand in this country. A complete 
script has been provided, however, 
which is distributed with the print. 

With supplementary aids, this film is 

valuable for the teaching of French 

history and civilization —Reviewed by 

DanieL GirarD, assistant professor of 

French, Teachers College, Columbia 


University. 





audience their reactions to the film 
“Pasteur and Anthrax.” 

Pupils of the third grade in Lincoln 
School, Evanston, Ill., showed an as- 
tounding understanding of the science 
of plant life in discussing another dem- 
onstration film. When their teacher, 
Ila Marie Rice, asked them if films 
should be substituted for textbooks 
their replies were as analytical as would 
be expected of adults. Textbooks, they 
declared, are essential but science films, 
such as the one shown, are more likely 
to be up to the minute in factual in- 





formation than some of the older text- 
books still in use. 

Movies, slides and filmslides and 
micro-slides in the making and in use 
were presented by Chicago high school 
men. 

Ralph Jester, vice president of Amer- 
ican Pictures, Inc., who was one of 
the speakers at the banquet session on 
May 12, explained the possibilities of 
using educational material from theat- 
rical films. These condensations of 
theatrical films are costly because of 
the mechanical difficulties involved in 








VISUAL EDUCATION 


Midwest Forum Attracts 400 


More than 400 directors of visual 
education in colleges, high schools, 





libraries and museums from twelve 
states gathered in Chicago, May 12 and 
13, for the first Midwestern Forum on 
Visual Teaching Aids. 

A similar conference will be held 
next year for two full days. No or- 
ganization was effected but committees 
that planned the first forum program 
have been empowered to appoint 
subsequent committees as the occasion 
demands. 

Classroom clinics, a feature of the 
program, were conceded to be the thing 
most needed since schoolmen are look- 
ing for information on how to use 
visual aids effectively in the classroom. 

A demonstration was arranged by 
James Mitchell of the Francis Parker 
School, Chicago, for the high school 
clinic. A class of junior and senior 
high school pupils discussed for the 
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Whats new about 
visual education ? 


There’s nothing novel about the visual education idea—it has 
always been with us. “What’s new” is the present day empha- 
sis on visual education and the improvements and adaptations 
of devices with which we were already familiar. 


Take Old Reliable Hyloplate Blackboard, for instance—it has 
been the mainstay of visual education for many years. Yet 
today Hyloplate is a greatly improved teaching tool, one that 
has been tailored to present day visual teaching requirements. 


Today Hyloplate—Green Hyloplate—is still your most im- 
portant single aid to visual education. Green Hyloplate is 
“eye-conditioned’’—its fresh, green surface adds a lot of cheer 
and attractiveness to the modern school room—eliminates that 
drab “house of correction” atmosphere. 


Whether you are building a new school or modernizing an 
old one, it will pay you to see how inexpensively Green Hylo- 
plate can become a part of your plans. Address Dept. N-6 for 
samples and complete information. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Maps e Globes e Blackboards e Chalks e Erasers e Accessories 
















Spencer 


Delineascopes 


for economy and 
efficiency in teaching 





Model GK Auditorium 
Delineascope 


For 2” x 2” and 314” by 4” slides. This new 
750-watt Spencer instrument projects more 
brilliant images from small or large slides 
than does the average 314” x 4” 1000-watt 
auditorium projector. An ingenious cooling 
system provides complete protection against 
film damage. 


Model B Science 
Delineascope 


Projects lantern 
slides, materials 
in Petrie dishes, 
and experiments 
in biology and 
physics such as: 
mercury amoeba, 
electrolysis, prop- 
erties of mag- 
netic fields, etc 
Teacher faces 
class; screen is 
back of him. 








Combination Classroom 
Delineascope Model VA 
(Model V for opaque only) 


Lantern slides and opaque objects such as 
postcards, photographs, drawings, illustra- 
tions in books, mineral and biological speci- 
mens, can be projected. A film slide attach- 
ment may be added. 


Write Dept. T35 for bulletins 
describing these delineascopes 


Spencer Lens Company 


MICROSCOPES REFRACTOMETERS 


MICROTOMES SPENCER COLORIMETERS 
PHOTOMICROGRAPH [BUFFALO | SPECTROMETERS 
EQUIPMENT <tr PROJECTORS 


BUFFALO, N.Y 
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| their production and educators will 


first have to create a market before the 
producers can adapt Hollywood films 
for educational purposes. 

At the high school clinic on Friday 
afternoon, Robert B. Weaver of the 
laboratory schools, University of Chi- 
cago, spoke briefly of the wealth of 
educational material to be obtained 
from Hollywood film libraries. In co- 
operation with Jester, Weaver has pre- 
pared an educational study guide to 
supplement a commercial film that has 
been cut for use in teaching history. 
He believes that films of this type can 
greatly enrich the curriculum if they are 
supplemented by study guides to make 


the faulty spots educationally sound. 
| ; ; 


Film Catalog Supplement 


The April 1939 quarterly supplement 
to the Educational Film Catalog is now 
off the press. This is the last supple- 
ment before the publication of the new 
edition of the catalog. Thirty-five visual 
education authorities vote on all films 
considered for inclusion in the catalog. 
Excellent films are starred and out- 
standing ones are double starred by 
the authorities who selected the films. 


French Talking Films 


A series of French talking films, 
entitled Une Soirée a La Comédie Fran- 
¢aise, prepared for students of the 
French language, has been released by 
the French Motion Picture Corpora- 
tion, 126 West Forty-Sixth Street, New 
York. The series evolves about the 
plays and life of Moliére. English 
titles have been expressly omitted for 
teaching purposes. 

The entire series is offered in 35 mm. 
size at special school and university 
rates, if played within three months. 


RADIO 


Adult Programs Register Gains 

A great gain was registered in the 
number of adult education programs 
and time devoted to them in 1938 as 
compared with 1937, Sterling Fisher, 
C.B.S. director of education, pointed 
out in his report to the C.B.S. adult 
education board in late April. 

Totals were 897'4 hours and 3619 
broadcasts in 1937 and 1225% hours 
and 4636 broadcasts in 1938. Further 
increases were recorded for the first 











Films for the School Screen 


Physical Education 





One Meter Board—An analysis in 
slow motion diving with excellent 
closeups of arm action, the hurdle 
and spring for diving. Similar anal- 
yses for elementary and advanced 
dives follow. For intermediate and 
advanced divers only. | reel. 16 mm., 
sound. For rent and for purchase. 


Bell & Howell Company, 1801 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 
Learn to Swim— Reel 1, group in- 


struction with excellent analysis of 
breathing by slow motion and close- 
ups. Reel 2, general survey of strokes 
for intermediates. 16 mm., sound. 
For sale now, for rent about July 1. 
Motion Picture Division, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
em ©. 

Golf — Excellent for analysis at any 
age or skill level. Bobby Jones, Joyce 
Wethered, Harry Vardon. Slow mo- 
tion obviates need of closeups. In- 
structor’s lecture essential. 3 reels. 
16 mm., silent. Occasional loan for 
demonstration. Professional Golfers’ 
Association, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York. 

Basketball Fundamentals, Modern— 
Designed to help coaches in de- 
veloping sound, successful basketball. 
Following introduction, showing the 


game’s origin and _ essentials of 


“warming up,” the picture is 
divided into four units: (1) in- 
dividual offense; (2) individual de- 

fense; (3) team offense, and (4) 

team defense. Directed by Coach 

Allen of the University of Kansas. 

2 reels. 16 mm., silent. For purchase. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Flip Flops—Good classroom film 
showing individual and class exer- 
cises in progression from the funda- 
mentals of tumbling to the most 
advanced cross routines. 30 min- 
utes. 16 mm., silent. For rent. 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Glenn Cunningham — An analysis of 
the style and training methods that 
have made Glenn Cunningham the 
world’s fastest miler. Cunningham 
is seen on the campus; talking with 
his coach; with a group of boys; in 
slow motion shots which show his 
rhythm, breathing and general car- 
riage. 15 minutes. 16 mm., silent. 
For rent. University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan. 

Davis Cup Tennis Matches, 1936-38— 
Each year’s match may be had 
separately on a single reel. 3 reels. 
16 mm., silent. For rent. Cinegraphic 
Corporation, Pasadena, Calif. 
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RUBBER 
CUSHION SLIDES 


ors 
. protect Flo 
. guide EasilY 
End Noise 
AN ECONOMICAL NECESSITY FOR 
SCHOOL CHAIRS, DESKS AND TABLES 
Bassick Rubber Cushion Slides are now made with 
a heavier gauge and harder steel base... the 
highest quality cushion slide available. There are 
sizes and types for all furniture, wood or metal. 
Write for free samples. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Casters and Floor Protection Equipment 


z | 

THE BASSICK COMPANY - BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 

Canadian Factory: STEWART-WARNER-ALEMITE CORPORATION 
OF CANADA, LTD., BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 








LEONARD 
Thermostatic 


VALVES 
For School Showers 


Series R and T Valves are especially adapted to 
school showers for replacements as well as new 
installations as they are small enough to be easily 
installed on showers already piped. They are full 
thermostatic. Bulletins sent on request. 


Leonard products are distributed through recognized 
plumbing wholesalers. 


LEONARD VALVE COMPANY 


1360 ELMWOOD AVE., CRANSTON, R. I. 




















| DA-LITE MODEL C for large classrooms and assembly halls. In this 


model, the screen surface of either Da-lite Glass-Beaded or Da-Lite 


| Mat White, is mounted on a heavy duty metal spring roller and a back- 


| 
| 
| 


board which has brackets for hanging against the wall or from Da-Lite 
supertripods. Available in 8 sizes from 6’ x 8’ to 12’ x 12’ inclusive. 


W, Evan?” J 
Es xam ume 


Again FOR SCREENS 
AS WELL AS STUDENTS! 


Increasing use of visual aids during the past school 
year has probably brought you many demands for 
new screens and for replacement of old screens 
which have become damaged or worn. 


SCREENS 


Have the Features You Want 
There are Da-Lite Screens with White, Glass-Beaded 
and Silver surfaces and in convenient mountings 
and a broad range of sizes to meet every school pro- 
jection requirement. Their advanced features are 
the result of 30 years of leadership in screen manu- 
facture. As a demonstration will prove, they will 
pass any screen test that you care to give them. 


Send for NEW 
CATALOG! 


Its 48 pages are filled with helpfu 
facts for everyone responsible for the 
selection of projection screens. Mail 
the coupon now for your’ free copy 
and the NEW LOW PRICES ON 
DA-LITE EQUIPMENT. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 6TNS, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send your new free catalog on Da-Lite Screens and new 
reduced prices. 


Name 
School 


Address 
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FENCE 


MADE FROM 


FOR RUST RESISTANCE 
CLEAR THROUGH 


When you buy protection for school 
grounds, athletic fields or other insti- 
tutions insist on the most modern 
Chain Link Fence. CONTINENTAL 
has sturdier posts, bracings and fit- 
tings... and a fabric made of KONIK 
STEEL containing copper, nickel and 
chromium for rust resistance clear 
through. Write for manual about 
property protection. 
CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
Plants at Kokomo, Indianapolis and Canton 



















quarter of 1939 as compared with the 
same period for 1938. 

The C.B.S. adult education board, 
in completing its first fourteen months 
of experimentation with programs and 
policies, concluded that the greatest 


educational usefulness of radio is in 
its power to stimulate. 
The board’s recommendations for 


programs that should be experimentally 
used to fill one hour weekly of allotted 
evening time were for something in 
each of five fields: (1) industrial life, 
(2) history, (3) science, (4) public 
affairs and (5) the “process of learn- 
ing.” All of these ideas have been 
tried out in actual broadcasts except 
the last. No satisfactory method has 
yet been found for it. 

The four other ideas have been ex- 
perimented with in the following pro- 
grams: “Living History,” “Adventures 
in Science,” “The People’s Platform” 
and “Americans at Work.” 


U.S. Program Wins Award 

The foremost award of the Women’s 
National Radio Committee for the 
years best radio program went to 
“Americans All—Immigrants All,” pro- 





duced jointly by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

The major award went for the first 
time to a program sponsored by the 
government. Gilbert Seldes, C.B.S. 
director of television programs, wrote 
the scripts. Research for the prize 
program was conducted by the UV. S. 
Office of Education. 

The twelve classifications 
order in which the 
rated are as follows: 

Program furthering the principles of 
democracy — “Americans All — Immi- 
grants All”; America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air, (N.B.C. Blue); People’s 
Plattorm (C.B.S.); Foundations of De- 
mocracy (C.B.S.); American Forum of 
the Air (M.B.S.). 

Serious music, sponsored—Ford Sun- 
day Evening Hour (C.B.S.). 

Serious music, sustaining — New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra (C.B.S.); N.B.C. Symphony Orches- 
tra (Blue); Metropolitan Opera (N.B.C. 
Red). 

Drama—Campbell Playhouse, _ star- 
ring Orson Welles (C.B.S.); Lux Radio 
Theater (C.B.S.); Woodbury Playhouse 


the 
were 


and 
programs 





On the Air During June 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 
All programs are listed in Eastern Daylight Savings Time. Watch listings for your 


local outlets. 


Daily 

12:30-1:15 p.m.— National 
Hour (NBC Blue).' 

Sunday 

10:30-11:00 a.m.—Music and American Youth, 

programs given by public school children 

from cities all over the country (NBC Red). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—University of Chicago Round 


Farm and Home 


Table (NBC Red). 
2:00-2:30 p.m.—Republic in Action, a series 
of programs designed to show the people 


of the United States how their federal gov- 
ernment operates. Produced in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education (CBS). 

3:30-3:45 p.m.—Name the Place, geography 
quiz game, identifying well-known localities 
(NBC Red). 

7:00-7:30 p.m.—The People’s Platform, dinner 
guests of Prof. Lyman Bryson of Columbia 
University from all walks of life talk over 
current questions (CBS). 

Monday 

5:45-6:00 p.m.—-Adventures in 
interviewed by Watson Davis, 
Science Service (CBS). 


Seience, guests 
director of 


6:00-6:15 p.m.—Science in the News (NBC 
Red). 

7:45-8:00 p.m.—Science on the March (NBC 
Blue). 

9:30-10:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum (NBC 
Blue). 


Tuesday 
General Federation of Women’s 
(NBC Red). 
Nila Mack, 


1:30-1:45 p.m. 
Clubs, consumers’ program 

5:45-6:15 p.m.—March of Games, 
director (CBS). 


Wednesday 


2:00-2:30 p.m.—-Your Health, sponsored by the 
American Medical Association (NBC Blue).* 


June 7—Vacations—Why and How. 
June 14—-Never Stop Learning. 
June 21—-Answering Your Questions. 


6:30-6:15 p.m.—Our American Schools, drama- 
tizations tracing growth and development of 
the nation’s school system, Belmont Farley, 
narrator (NBC Red). 

9:30-10:00 p.m.— Wings for the Martins. What 

modern education has to say on the prob- 


lems of children and youth in “finding their 
wings.’’ Sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers (NBC Blue). 


Thursday 


5:45-6:15 p.m.—March of Games 
10:45-11:00 p.m.—American 
gram (CBS). 


(CBS). 


Viewpoints pro- 


Friday 


2:00-3:00 p.m.—NBC Music Appreciation Hour 


with Dr. Walter Damrosch (NBC Blue). 
Saturday 
10:15-10:30 a.m.—No School Today, safety 


program for children (NBC Red). 
10:30-10:45 a.m.—Florence Hale's 
rected to parents, explaining 


talks, di- 
methods of 


classroom procedure so that education may 
continue at home as well as in school (NBC 
Red). 

10:45-11:00 a.m.—The Child Grows Up (NBC 
Blue). 

11:00-12:00 noon—Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. New York Philharmonic Children’s 


Concert alternates on third Saturday of each 
month (CBS). 

12:00-12:25 p.m.—American Education Forum. 
Current series devoted to outstanding ex- 
perimental colleges in the field of general 
education. Dr. Alvin C. Eurich of Stanford 
University (NBC Blue). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—Nila Mack’s Let’s Pretend, 
dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and orig- 
inal fantasies by the CBS director of chil- 
dren’s programs. Rodles enacted by cast of 
junior stock company of the air (CBS). 

5:30-6:00 p.m.—‘‘What Price America,”’ U. S. 
Department of Interior program presenting 
the fight to regain natural resources in dram- 
atized form (CBS). 

7:00-7:30 p.m.—Americans at Work (CBS). 

7:30-7:45 p.m.—Lives of Great Men, Dr. Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs (NBC Red). 

1Except Sunday. 

2Owing to program conflicts, there will be 

no Chicago broadcast of the network program. 

Instead a recording of the program will be 


broadcast over Station WENR at 8 p.m. each 
Wednesday. 
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(N.B.C. Blue); Great Plays (N.B.C. 
Blue). 

Children’s entertainment — N ila 
Mack’s Let’s Pretend (C.B.S.); Ireene 
Wicker’s Musical Plays (N.B.C. Red). 

Children’s education — American 
School of the Air (C.B.S.); Walter 
Damrosch’s Music Appreciation Hour 
(N.B.C. Blue). 

News commentators—H. B. Kalten- 
born (C.B.S.); Paul Sullivan (WHAS- 
CB3.). 

Adult education—The World Is 
Yours (N.B.C. Red): What Price 
America? (C.B.S.); Americans at 
Work (C.B.S.). 

Quiz programs—Information Please 
(N.B.C. Blue). 

Light music — Firestone Symphony 
(N.B.C. Red); Cities Service concerts 
(N.B.C. Red); American Album of 
Familiar Music (N.B.C. Red). 

Serial programs—One Man’s Family 
(N.B.C. Red). 

Variety Good News of 1939 
(N.B.C. Red); Charlie McCarthy only 
in Chase and Sanborn Hour (N.B.C. 
Red). 

Transcriptions of the prizewinning 
program, “Americans All—Immigrants 
All,” are now available to schools in 
recordings. Twenty-four transcriptions 
are ready for distribution. A teachers’ 
manual and student guide are given 
free with each purchase of recordings. 


Democracy in Action 

Descriptions of more than 100 fed 
eral agencies at work are being broad 
cast every Sunday from 2 to 2:30 p.m. 
(E.D.S.T.) over the Columbia network 
from the federal exhibits at the New 
York World’s Fair under the auspices 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 

The new series succeeds the U. S. 
Office of Education production “Amer- 
icans All—Immigrants All.” “Democ- 
racy in Action,” as it is called, is to 
promote wider understanding of demo- 
cratic processes and functions by show- 
ing how the American government 
operates and also to accent federal 
exhibits at the fair. 


Names Its Program for Year 


The tenth Institute for Education by 
Radio has adjudged the C.B.S. dram 
atization, “They Fly Through the Air 
With the Greatest of Ease,” produced 
in Norman Corwin’s Sunday series, 
“Words Without Music,” the year’s 
best educational radio program. The 
broadcast was a sardonic vignette in 
verse of the feats of the modern bomber 
at his work of destroying defenseless 
civilians. 


Luncheon on the Air 


The school luncheon recently made 
its debut on the radio in Cincinnati as 
part of a program “Our Cincinnati 
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Schools,” according to Betsy W. Cur- 
tis, supervisor of lunchrooms. The pur- 
pose of this was to acquaint parents 
with the school lunchrooms and also 
to instruct them in the packing of a 
proper lunch for the school child to 
carry from home. 


ANNIVERSARIES 








Observe 25th Anniversary 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the school of education of 
the University of Pennsylvania was 











YOU'LL NEVER SEE TRAFFIC LANES 


observed in late April with exercises 
sponsored by the Education Alumni 
Association. 

The opening of the school of educa- 
tion at Pennsylvania in 1914 followed 
a series of development inspired by 
growing appreciation of the need of 
specialized training for teachers. As 
originally organized, the school had a 
faculty of three members and a cur- 
riculum that provided only for the 
preparation of secondary school teachers 
of academic subjects. Today there are 
30 full-time members and 23 who are 
serving on part-time, while a number 











Scuffing Feet Can’t Mar 
this Wear-Proof Finish 


WHEREVER you find traffic-scarred 
floors, there also you find a surface floor- 
finish that has failed. Under the abuse 
of traffic, the hard brittle surface-finish 
cracks and breaks, exposing the wood 
cells beneath. Continued pounding and 
scuffing crushes these empty cells .. . 
starts an unending trail of worn spots 
across the floor. 

A Penetrating Seal-O-San finish actu- 
ally becomes part of the wood. As the 
liquid penetrates, it fills the empty cells, 


PENETRATING 


SEALD-OAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 








then hardens to form a protective seal 
against dirt, moisture, or wear. Because 
this seal extends below the surface of 
a Seal-O-San finished floor, you never 
see traffic lanes. 

Remember that worn, unsightly floors 
are a black mark against the man re- 
sponsible for their care. So investigate 
Penetrating Seal-O-San today. Its out- 
standing qualities of beauty, economy, 
and durability will prove to be exactly 
what you need for your school floors. 
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of faculty members of other depart- 
ments devote time to instruction in that 
school. 

Action was taken in 1933 whereby 
the completion of two years of college 
work was made a _ requirement for 
admission. 





BUILDINGS 


Pupils Build Music Hall 


A new music building constructed 
by 15 members of the vocational car 
pentry class of the Colusa Union High 
School, Colusa, Calif., at a cost of $5000 
was opened for public inspection as a 
feature of the Public School Week pro 
gram in that city the last week in April. 
The building was erected under the 
direction of John Sterk, a local con 
tractor, who qualified to become a 
member of the school faculty in order 





to supervise erection of the building. 





MEETINGS 





Divergent Viewpoints Expressed 
“General Education in the United 
States,” the theme of the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the American Coun 
cil on Education, brought forth varying 
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points of view at the sessions held in 
Washington, May 5 and 6. Repre- 
sentatives from more than 300 educa- 
tional associations and institutions were 
in attendance. 

At the opening session, Dr. George 
F. Zook, president of the council, 
stressed the need of effectiveness and 
speed in obtaining consideration of the 
findings and conclusions of important 
educational studies and research. Doc- 
tor Zook stated: “Conclusions are more 
convincing and realistic if they grow 
out of well-planned, coordinated ex- 
perimental procedures.” 

Dr. Ben H. Cherrington, chief of 
the division of cultural relations, U. S. 
Department of State, spoke concerning 
the opportunities of improving cultural 
relations with the Latin American re- 
publics. Dr. Vivian T. Thayer, educa- 
tional director of the Ethical Culture 
Schools, discussed current trends in the 
development of general education. 

The Friday afternoon session took 
the form of sectional meetings for re- 
ports on and discussions of the fol- 
lowing projects related to the Council: 
American Youth Commission, Finan- 
cial Advisory Service, Educational Mo- 
tion Picture Project, Commission on 
Teacher Education and Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 
Administrative heads gave progress re 
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ports on these projects, which were dis- 
cussed by the audiences. 

At the formal dinner session on Fri- 
day evening, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes 
of Columbia College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, stressed the need of individ- 
ualizing higher education to meet the 
needs of each student, and Sir Willmott 
Lewis, Washington correspondent of 
the London Times, warned against an 
“exacerbated nationalism” in other 
lands and asked if our teaching process 
was equipped to make us masters of 
our own fate as individuals and strong 
enough to protect democracy against 
a system that would make man “the 
blind servant of the state.” 

The Saturday morning session 
opened with a panel discussion under 
the leadership of Dr. Mark A. May, 
director of the Institute of Human 
Relations of Yale University. The panel 
discussion brought forth conflicting 
points of view and aroused considerable 
discussion. 

During the closing Saturday after- 
noon session, Daniel A. Prescott ad 
vised personnel departments in colleges 
and high schools to study the students’ 
background, experience, aspirations and 
job possibilities in order to provide an 
education to suit their needs. 

Mortimer J. Adler, associate profes 
sor of philosophy of law, University 
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of Chicago, closed the meeting with 
an attack on “false liberalism,” stating 
that American education is moving in 
the wrong direction. He stated that 
the ultimate questions involved in such 
problems as emotions and the educa- 
tive process are all moral and cannot 
be answered by science and insisted 
that the major problems of education 
had already been solved. “In the light 
of what we know about man,” he said, 
“without the aid of scientific research, 
it is demonstrably true that man’s 
well-being depends upon the regulation 
of his emotional life by reason, what 
the ancients called the discipline and 
the moderation of the passions. This 
discipline can be accomplished only by 
the formation of good habits of action 
and passion and these good habits are 
the moral virtues.” 

Doctor Zook was reelected president 
of the council and Dr. Mark A. May 
was elected chairman of the board for 
the coming year. 





SUMMER COURSES 


Elementary School Clinics 

Two eighteen day elementary school 
clinics will feature the 1939 program 
of the University of South Carolina 
summer school. These clinics will be 





ONE TENNANT MACHINE 


Does the Whole Job of School Floor Maintenance 
BURNISHES SEAL, WET OR DRY — POLISHES — WAXES — SCRUBS — SANDS. 


of tools. 
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1803 MARSHALL ST. N.E. 








conducted for special groups of teach- 
ers interested in working on definite 
problems of the elementary school pro- 
gram. The first session will be from 
June 19 to July 8; the second, from 
July 10 to July 29. Enrollment will 
be strictly by groups, each of which 
must submit a problem or set of prob- 
lems that will constitute its work 
program. 


Mechanical Drawing Course 


The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has announced a summer course 
in the study of mechanical drawing 
and of graphical methods. Such a 
course is an innovation among tech- 
nical institutes and offers secondary 
school teachers an opportunity to 
broaden their grasp on the entire field 
and gives them new material that will 
be valuable in their classroom work. 


Cafeteria Managers’ Short Course 


Nutrition and marketing will be 
stressed in the program of the third 
School Cafeteria Managers’ Short 
Course on the campus of the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College at Stillwater the 
week of June 12 to 16. The conference 
is sponsored by the school of home 
economics in cooperation with the de- 
partment of trades and industrial edu- 
cation and the department of home 


NO DUST. 


The Tennant machine cleans the heaviest traffic floors without the use of water. 
The attachments, shown below, can be exchanged quickly without the use 


(A) buffing drums; (B) steel-wool buffing roll which is factory-made, 
uniformly compressed and ready for immediate use, either 8-inch (B) 
or 16-inch (C) depending on friction required; (D) 16-inch brush; 

(E) sanding drum; (F) sandpaper sleeve ready for use. 
Write today for names of users in your locality. Our experi- 
enced representative will demonstrate the Tennant 
system for you without cost or obligation. 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 


Established 1870 


economics education of the division of 
vocational education of the state de- 
partment of education. There is no 
admission fee. 


Conference Offers Credit 

The third annual conference on Ele- 
mentary Education, which will be held 
from July 8 to 21 at the University of 
California at Berkeley, is to be organ- 
ized into a course in education offering 
credit. It will deal with problems of 
the modern elementary school with 
emphasis upon the principal’s respon- 
sibility. 

The conference is sponsored jointly 
by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals and the University 
of California School of Education. Dr. 
George C. Kyte, professor of education 
and supervising principal of the Uni- 
versity Elementary School, University 
of California, will be in charge. 

In the mornings the program will 
consist of two hours of directed obser- 
vation in the demonstration school and 
of one hour in a general assembly, 
which will be addressed by a specialist. 

In the afternoons the study and dis- 
cussion groups will hold section meet- 
ings regarding problems that cover im- 
portant aspects of the conference theme. 

Outstanding educators who have ac- 
cepted invitations to participate in the 
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instructional program are: Dr. Reginald 
Bell, Stanford University; Dr. Willard 
E. Givens, N.E.A.; Dr. Julia L. Hahn, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Paul R. 
Hanna, Stanford University; Helen 
Heffernan, California State Department 
of Education; Dr. John A. Hockett, 
director of the Summer Demonstration 
School; Dr. Rudolph D. Lindquist, 
director of the Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; Dr. Graham 
C. Loofbourow, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, Calif.; Mrs. Gladys L. Potter, 
California State Department of Edu 
cation, and Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
director of the Child Welfare Research 
Station, University of Iowa. 


Educational Conference Week 

A new venture at the University of 
Michigan summer session will be an 
Educational Conference Week, combin 
ing three types of programs, from July 
17 to 21. The conference week will be 
open without fees or other require 
ments to anyone interested in educa 
tional problems. 

During the afternoon hours of the 
conference week a series of programs 
relating to problems in the field of 
reading will be presented with major 
emphasis on newer methods of in 
struction and on diagnosis and treat 
ment of reading difficulties of pupils. 





This will be the third consecutive sum- 
mer conference on reading problems. 
During the late afternoon hours and 
in the evenings the programs of the 
tenth annual conference on State and 
National Educational Issues will be 
presented. The speakers for the various 
programs will be drawn largely from 
the staff of the summer session. 
During this conference week an ex 
hibit of recent textbooks will be pro 
vided in cooperation with the Michigan 
representatives of the publishers of text- 


books. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 

Artuur J. LarpiLaw, superintendent 
at Ogdensburg, N. Y., for the last six- 
teen years, has been appointed superin 
tendent at Kingston, N. Y., as successor 
to Barr C. Van INGEN, whose retire 








ment becomes effective August 1. 

Harotp Siar, principal of Leuz 
inger High School at Lawndale, Calif., 
will succeed Georce M. Green as dis 
trict superintendent of Inglewood 
schools, Inglewood, Calif., when he 
retires after more than twenty-five years 
of service. 

Nat WILtiaMs, superintendent at 
saird, Tex., has accepted the post as 





superintendent at Ballinger, Tex. He 
was selected from a list of 80 applicants 
to succeed H. C. Lyon. He will take 
office at the beginning of the next 
school term. 

LoweELt Mason, Lewiston, Idaho, has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
at Kendrick, Idaho, to succeed J. M. 
Lye Jr., who has resigned to accept a 
similar post at Grangeville. 

Dewey ALBERT STABLER, superin- 
tendent of schools at Lawton, Mich., 
has been appointed superintendent at 
Otsego, Mich. 

Cuirrorp D. Dean, superintendent at 
Russell, Kan., for three years, has been 
named superintendent at Lawrence, 
Kan., succeeding C. E. Bircu, who 
resigned. 

Ciype Boyp, high school principal, 
was elected superintendent at Sand 
Springs, Okla., recently to succeed Dr. 
Ciype H. O’DeE LL, superintendent for 
the last seven years. 

Gorpon R. REeNFrrow was reelected 
superintendent in Cooper County, Mis- 
souri, recently. 

W. Frank Warren, who has served 
as superintendent at Durham, N. C., 
for four two-year terms, has been re- 
elected to that post by the board of 
education. He served as principal of 
the Durham High School for seven 
years before becoming superintendent. 
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ing standards in such classes, and as a result its use 
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Stuart T. VANDER VEN, superin- 
tendent at Swartz Creek, Mich., has 
been named superintendent at Brown 
City, Mich., for next year. 

Epcar ScHUMACHER, a teacher at 
Baltic, Ohio, has succeeded CLARENCE 
Troyer, resigned, as superintendent of 
schools at Baltic. 

Donacp Searte, principal, has been 
elected superintendent at Randolph, 
Minn., succeeding J. V. Kipp, who 
resigned. 

J. H. Enctanp was elected super- 
intendent of schools at College Springs, 
Iowa, recently to succeed Gerotp Row- 
LAND, who has accepted the superin- 
tendency at St. Charles, Iowa. 

CLarENCE E. Ne son, former princi 
pal of Ozona High School, Ozona, 
Tex., has been named superintendent 
of schools at Rochelle, Tex., succeeding 
M. E. Nose, who recently was elected 
superintendent at Rocksprings, Tex. 

Frep C. Hosson of Boonville, N. C.., 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Yadkinville, N. C. 

Paut WENGER, superintendent of 
schools at Lancaster, Ohio, was re- 
employed by the board of education for 
the next five years. 

Cart A. Furr, principal of the 
Woodleaf School in Rowan County, 
North Carolina, for the last fourteen 
years, has been named county super- 





intendent in Cabarrus County, North 
Carolina. 

Cuartes E. Davis, superintendent in 
Boulder County, Colorado, was elected 
president of the Colorado County Su- 
perintendents Association recently. He 
succeeds Mrs. Mary H. Perrerson of 
Arapahoe County. 

Rev. Leo M. Byrnes has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of education of 
the Catholic Diocese of Mobile, Ala., 
by Bishop Tuomas J. TooLen. Father 
3yrnes will direct all parochial schools 
in Alabama and northwest Florida, 
succeeding the late Mser. L. J. Carro.t. 

J. C. Mrier, superintendent at 
Lordsburg, N. M., has been named 
superintendent at Deming, N. M., to 
succeed E. D. Martin, who will retire 
July 15. 

Wayne Mase, Minneapolis grade 
school principal, is the new superin- 
tendent at Bennington, Kan., succeed- 
ing Grorce Hensety, who becomes 
superintendent at Centralia, Kan. 

WiiuiaM E. Bisuop has been elected 
superintendent at Boone, Colo., suc- 
ceeding Cnester S. Hatcn, resigned. 
Mr. Bishop has been principal of Boone 
High School. 

Maurice S. Hammonp, who is an 
education instructor at New York Uni- 
versity, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools at Catskill, N. Y., 


to succeed JosepH M. ScunitTzER, who 
resigned. 

Tuomas W. Manan was reelected 
for a two year term as superintendent 
of schools at Putnam, Conn. 

Don Vaucun of Panhandle, Tex., 
will succeed Jonn M. Muizetu as su- 
perintendent at Phillips, Tex., next year. 

A. SHipp Wess was reelected su- 
perintendent of schools for his thirtieth 
year recently at Concord, N. C. 

FiaveL M. Girrorp, superintendent 
at Holliston, Mass., will succeed 
Cuarces F. Prior, retiring superin- 
tendent of schools at Fairhaven and 
Mattapoisett, Mass. 

Jennie Jo Hackwarp, principal of 
the Huntsville High School, Huntsville, 
Mo., won the race for superintendent 
of schools in Randolph County, Mo., 
recently and became the first woman to 
hold the office in that county. 

R. P. Sweeney was reelected super- 
intendent of schools at Santa Fe, N. M., 
for the coming year. 

Max Smiru has accepted a two year 
contract as superintendent of schools at 
Reading, Mich. Mr. Smith has been the 
principal for the last several years. He 
succeeds CuHartes B. Park, who re- 
signed to accept the superintendency at 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Roy H. Vaventing, principal of 
Newcastle High School at Newcastle, 
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Ind., has been made superintendent of 
schools in that city. 

L. E. Srarx, who has been superin- 
tendent at White Hall, Ill., for the last 
eight years, has accepted the superin 
tendency at Morris, III. 

J. Francis Carve, principal of Boston 
Township High School at Peninsula, 
Ohio, has been appointed  superin- 
tendent at Galena, Ohio, for the coming 
year. 


Principals 

RicHarp W. Hann has been named 
principal of the Stratford Central 
School at Stratford, N. Y., for the com 
ing year. Mr. Hann has been principal 
of the Perth Central School, Perth, 
N. Y., for the last three years. 

WiiuiaM FLoyp will become princi 
pal of West Lafayette High School at 
West Lafayette, Ind., August | in place 
of C. Ross Dean. 

FLoyp C. Newport, present principal 
of the South Glens Falls High School, 
South Glens Falls, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed principal of the New Lebanon 
Central School, New Lebanon, N. Y. 

Eart Rocers was elected principal 
of the Ashland Junior High School, 
Ashland, Ore., succeeding Ita Myers, 
resigned. 

Epwin A. Jucketrt, principal of the 
Keene Central School District, Essex 


County, New York, was named su 
pervising principal of high and elemen- 
tary schools of the new Hyde Park 
Central School District, Dutchess 
County, New York. 

J. H. Nosuin has been elected princi- 
pal of Lauderdale High School, Lauder- 
dale, Miss. 

T. P. Petersen, for the last seven 
years coach at Cherry Creek, N. Y., will 
become the new principal of the high 
school, succeeding Mitton Brown, who 
will take a similar position at Frews- 
burg, N. Y. 

O. M. Wiseman, principal at Proctor- 
ville, Ohio, has been employed as su- 
pervising principal at South Point, 
Ohio. He succeeds Epwin SHAFER. 

Dr. A. B. Crawrorp, principal of 
Bryan Station High School, Bryan Sta- 
tion, Ky., was elected principal of the 
new Lafayette High School at Pica 
dome, near Lexington, Ky. It will open 
next fall. 

Wicsur E. Bercer has been named 
principal of Coaldale High School at 
Coaldale, Pa., to succeed A. CLatr 
Moser, principal for the last ten years, 
who has been appointed assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. 

FRANKLIN B. Crark has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new Tioga 


Center Central School, Waverly, N. Y. 


ceatiniiahaieniiniiambiotats 





Mr. Clark has been a member of the 
faculty at the Peru High School, Peru, 
N. Y., for the last six years, serving as 
principal for the last three years. 

H. F. Sryciey, superintendent at 
Nashville, Tenn., who served as super- 
intendent of schools at Raleigh, N. C., 
for a number of years prior to 1930, 
has returned to his former residence in 
Burke County, North Carolina, to take 
over the principalship of the George 
Hildebrand School. Mr. Srygley left 
Raleigh nine years ago to become su- 
perintendent at Nashville. 


Deaths 


Dr. THomas S. Baker, president 
emeritus of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, died recently, just two 
weeks after his sixty-eighth birthday. 
Prior to his connection with Carnegie, 
Doctor Baker was associate professor of 
German, then professor of modern lan- 
guages as well as a lecturer on modern 
German literature at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

SaMuEL H. Wuire, 36, superintend- 
ent for Killingly and Brooklyn, Conn., 
since September, died unexpectedly in a 
Soston hospital where he had been a 
patient for less than a week. He had 
been ill of pneumonia. 

VircintA Ranpotpn Evert, head- 
mistress emeritus of St. Catherine’s 
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Coming 


June 15-17—School Administrators’ Confer- 
ence, Peabody College, Nashvilie, Tenn. 

June 19-22—National Conference on Visual 
Education, Chicago. 

July 2-6—National Education Association, San 
Francisco. 

July 3-6—National Convention of Student Of- 
ficers and Advisers, San Francisco. 

July 3-15—Third Annual Reading Laboratory 
Institute, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. 

July 7-9—Conference on “Educational Fron- 
tiers,” Stanford University, Calif. 

July 8-21—Conference on Elementary Educa 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. 
July 10-21— School Executives’ Conference, 

University of California, Berkeley. 

August 6-11—World Federation of Education 
Association, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Oct. 6-7—Colorado Education Association, dis- 
trict meeting at Durango. 

Oct. 9-13—National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, New York City. 

Oct. 9-18—Recreation Congress, Boston. 

Oct. 12-183—Minnesota Education Association, 
northeast division, Duluth. 

Oct. 12-14—Utah Education Association. 

Oct. 12-14—Vermont Education Association, 
Burlington. 

Oct. 16-20—National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, Cincinnati. 

Oct. 19-20—Minnesota Education Association, 
division meetings at St. Cloud, Bemidji, 
Winona, Mankato, Moorhead. 


Meetings 


Oct. 19-20—New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association, Keene. 

Oct. 19-21—South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, district conventions at Sioux Falls and 
Aberdeen. 

Oct. 25-27—North Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Bismarck. 

Oct. 26-27—Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis. 

Oct. 26-27—Maine Teachers’ Association, Lewis- 
ton. 

Oct. 26-28—Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Providence. 

Oct. 26-28—Montana Education Association, 
district conventions at Miles City, Living- 
ston, Missoula, Great Falls and Glasgow. 

Oct. 26-28—South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion. district conventions at Pierre and 
Deadwood. 

Oct. 26-28—Colorado Education Association, 
district meetings at Denver, Pueblo and 
Grand Junction. 

Oct. 27-28—Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

Nov. 1-3—West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, Wheeling. 

Nov. 2-4—Conference of Food Service Direc- 
tors, Boston. 

Nov. 5-11—American Education Week. 

Nov. 9-12—New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Nov. 15-17—Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





School, Westhampton, Va., died re- 
cently after an illness of three weeks. 
Epcar J. LLEWELYN, superintendent 
at Newcastle, Ind., died suddenly fol 
lowing a heart attack. 
B. B. Jackson, who served as super- 
intendent of Minneapolis schools from 











**Louden apparatus is authentic—first in 
design, utility, material and workman- 
ship—superior in every quality that in- 


sures perfect performance. 


In any plan for a gymnasium or recreational de- | 
velopment, we are able to give matchless service. | 
Our Planning Bureau is expert at helping you select | 
proper equipment for a Gymnasium, or at laying 
out a rural school yard or a large city park. Back 
of our recommendations is no theorizing, no guess 


1917 to 1922, died recently in Los An- 
geles where he had been living. He 
was 72 years old. 

Ciara DeLaANpeER, superintendent of 
schools, Edwards County, Kansas, suf- 
fered a fall from a horse that resulted 
in her death. 
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In the Colleges 

Dr. CrareNcE O. LEHMAN has been 
appointed principal of Potsdam Normal 
School, Potsdam, N. Y., by the New 
York State Board of Regents. Doctor 
Lehman has been director of training of 
the Geneseo Normal School since 1929; 
he is president of the central western 
zone of the New York State Teachers 
Association. 

Dean Emeritus ALLEN S. WHITNEY 
of the University of Michigan received 
the first degree of doctor of education 
conferred by the university at the 
annual convocation of the school of 
education on May 9. 

Dr. FRANKLYN BL Liss SNYDER, vice 
president and dean of faculties at 
Northwestern University, will become 
president of the school next fall. 

D. E. Scares, director of the research 
bureau, Cincinnati, will leave that posi- 
tion this month to become associate 
professor of education at Duke Uni- 
versity. 

Layton S. HAwkINs, instructor in 
trade and industrial teacher training at 
New York University, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the trade and industrial 
education service in the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Dr. WittiamM Wepsster Hatt Jr., 
36 years old, dean of the American 
College at Sofia, Bulgaria, was chosen 
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the third president of the half-century- 
old College of Idaho at Caldwell re- 
cently. He succeeds Dr. RaymMonp H. 
Leacu, who resigned nearly a year ago. 

Ovin Wattace Esusacn, 46, a per- 
sonnel official of the American Tele 
phone and Telegraph Company, has 
been named dean of Northwestern 
University’s new institute of technology. 

Deane W. Matort, associate pro- 
fessor of business at Harvard Univer- 
sity, was called to the chancellorship of 
the University of Kansas on April 10 
by the board of regents. The successor 
to CHANcELLor E. H. Linney, who 
retires June 30, is a native Kansan and 
is 41 years of age. 

Orca Apams, associate professor of 
education, University of Chicago, was 
elected president of the Association for 
Childhood Education at its forty-sixth 
annual convention recently at Atlanta, 
Ga. Louise Apter of Milwaukee State 
Teachers College was made vice presi- 
dent representing kindergartens, and 
M. ExtsaseTH Bruccer of Iowa State 
Teachers College, vice president repre- 
senting nursery schools. 

Dr. C. A. Howarp, president of the 
Eastern Oregon College of Education 
for the last two years, has been ap- 
pointed to the presidency of the Oregon 
College of Education at Monmouth and 
director of teacher training for the state 
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system of higher education. Doctor 
Howard, who was state superintendent 
of public instruction for ten years, will 
succeed J. A. CHurcHiLL, who will re- 
main as president emeritus of the col- 
lege and as professor of education. 
Dr. CuHristINA PHELps Grant has 
been appointed to succeed Maser Foote 
WEEKS as assistant to the dean in 
charge of social affairs at Barnard 


College. 


Resignations and Retirements 

Dr. James W. Putnam, who has been 
president of Butler University since 
January 1935, has submitted his resig- 
nation to the board of directors. He 
will become president emeritus and 
head of the graduate division, succeed- 
ing in the latter capacity Dr. HENry 
Lane Bruner, retired. No successor is 
under consideration at present. 

J. B. McManus, for thirty-nine years 
superintendent of public grade schools 
at La Salle, Ill., has resigned from that 
position because of failing health. 

E. A. Hurr, superintendent of grade 
schools at Farmington, IIl., for the last 
twenty years, has resigned. R. B. 
TROXEL, principal at Farmington High 
School for the last five years, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Huff. 

Mrs. Minnie Satissury, principal of 
Babcock Street School, Silver Creek, 





N. Y., and LeRoy Harrineton, vice 
principal of the Silver Creek public 
schools, will retire this month. They 
recently were given a_ testimonial 
banquet by members of the faculty. 

Wituram C. Situ, chief of the di- 
vision of adult education of the New 
York State Education Department, will 
retire July 1, having served more than 
fifty years in educational work. 

Joun T. Symons, superintendent at 
Coldwater, Mich., for eleven years, will 
be succeeded next year by Rosert E. 
SHarEr, senior high school principal. 

REGINALD STEVENS KIMBALL, super- 
intendent of the Monson, Brimfield and 
Wales school district, Monson, Mass., 
has resigned. 

F. R. Harris will retire as superin- 
tendent of schools at Greenfield, Ohio, 
in June, concluding thirty-six years’ 
service in the Greenfield school system. 

H. S. Buter has resigned as princi- 
pal of the Castile High School at Cas- 
tile, N. Y. 

Canniz R. Mitter, principal of the 
DuBois Junior High School, DuBois, 
Pa., will retire at the close of the cur- 
rent school year after forty-six years’ 
service. 

Atvin S. Gruver, principal of the 
Sethlehem High School, Bethlehem, 
Pa., for the last twelve years, has an 
nounced his retirement in June. 
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Classroom Lighting” 
presents some interest- 
ing facts concerning a 
very important aid to 
vision . . . better light. 
Gives case histories on 
classroom tests of better 
light, with definite in- 
dications of the difference 
in learning “before” and 
“after.” Points out the 
danger of relying too 
much on window light- 
ing, with its injustice to 
the “inner row.”’ Suggests an 
efficient way to get better 
light . . . glareless indirect 
light . . . with the Wakefield 
COMMODORE, the amazing 
new light unit molded from 
Plaskon ... that gives more 
light, modernizes classroom 
appearance and provides 
greater safety and less break- 
age in maintenance. Write 
for your copy. 
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City PLanninc: Wuy ano How. By 
Harold MacLean Lewis. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 
1939. Pp. xxit257. $2.50. 

Simple treatment of a technical sub- 
ject prepared primarily to interest the 
layman and to give him an overview of 
this broad field. 

AmerRIcAN Saca. By Marjorie Barstow 
Greenbie. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. xt+682. $4. 

Vivid story in three significant parts 
of the development of that part of the 
western hemisphere now called the 
United States. It is a story derived 
from intimate human sources which 
actually makes the pioneers live again 
for us. Something more than straight 
orthodox history. 

THe MeEcHANISM OF THoUGHT, IMAc- 
ERY AND Hattucination. By Joshua 
Rosett. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. x+289. $3. 
Thought is defined as “a subjective 

reproduction of objective experiences, 

in which the orientation in the past is 
coexistent with and guided by a large 








YOUR AUDITORIUM 


amount of orientation in the present; 
and which, notwithstanding the vague- 
ness of the sensations reexperienced, is 
accurate with respect to their relations 
as they are integrated into memories 
of situations.” 

Twetve Ways to Buitp a Vocasvu- 
LarY. By Archibald Hart. Educa- 
tional Edition. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. 
128. $1. 

Offers opportunity for the mature 
individual who wishes to increase his 
control over words to do so by means 
of simple practices that are interesting 
as well as educational. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
METROPOLITAN Cuicaco. By John 
Albert Vieg. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 
xviii +- 274. $2.50. 

A political scientist suggests the re- 
form of educational administration in 
Chicago by abolishing the mayor- 
appointed board, making the schools a 
department of municipal government 
with the mayor responsible for the ap- 
pointment of the superintendent. How 


this arrangement would separate the 

schools from the municipal machine the 

author does not state. Another blue- 
print theory of efficiency! 

Tue Saser-ToorH Curricutum. With 
a Foreword by Harold Benjamin. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. xiiit139. 
$1. 

A satire that punctures most of the 
pontifical assumptions of the Essen- 
tialists. One of the bright spots in light 
educational writing. Read it and laugh. 
ScHoot Suppiigs: Selection, Storage in 

Small Cities and the Use of Specifica- 

tions in Purchasing School Supplies 

and Equipment. Prepared by the 

Research Committee on Supplies and 

Equipment. Pittsburgh: National 

Association of Public School Business 

Officials, 1938. Pp. 143. (Paper 

Cover.) 

Valuable organization of procedures 
relating to the service of supplies in 
small communities. Practical, sensible, 
brief. 

AMERICA IN MippassacE. By Charles A. 
Beard and Mary R. Beard. Vol. 3. 
The Rise of American Civilization. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 977. $3.50. 
Significant history of the last ten 

years in which the “golden glow” of 

Coolidge and Hoover fades into the 
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Your Sehools Deserve 


the Advantages 
KEWAUNEE Gives 
—in Furniture for Laboratories, 
Libraries, Vocational Arts and 
Domestic Science Departments 
—Without Any Extra Cost 


When your school requires 
new furniture equipment, 
think first of Kewaunee. Do 
this because Kewaunee of- 
fers you so many advan- 
tages in addition to econom- 
ical prices. 

First, every piece of Kewaunee 
Furniture is designed for greatest 
teaching efficiency and to accommo- 
date more students. Second, Ke- 
waunee Furniture, whether made 
of wood in our Kewaunee Plant or 
fabricated from Steel in our 
Adrian Plant, is an example of 
finest craftsmanship. Third, Ke- 
waunee field engineers are in con- 
stant touch with practical teaching 
problems and assisting in their 
solution. Fourth, the Kewaunee 
organization is nationwide with a 
background of 34 years of experi- 
ence in equipping America’s lead- 
ing educational institutions. 

So, in justice to your Schools, be 
sure to get Kewaunee’s attractive 
prices, plus the other advantages 
Kewaunee gives. Write today for 
the Kewaunee Catalog. 


. + 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, IIl. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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“midpassage” of Roosevelt. Restrained, 
but strong delineation of a crucial dec- 
ade. History brought up to date. 
SociaL SERVICES AND THE ScHoots. Edu 
cational Policies Commission. Wash 
ington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1939, Pp. xi +- 147. 
Enlargement of certain policies con- 
cerning quasi-educational services pre- 
sented in an earlier report. 


Just Off the Press 


Evrope: The Great Trader. By Alison 
E. Aitchison. Illustrated. Indianap 
olis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1939. Pp. vit424. $1.04. Wholesale 
Price: $0.78 

SeLcecTep Lecat ProspLems IN Pro 
VIDING FepERAL Arp FoR EDUCATION. 
Staff Study No. 7. Prepared for the 
Advisory Committee on Education. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 
ixt+71. $0.15 (Paper Cover). 

THe EvALUATION OF A TECHNIQUE FOR 
MEASURING IMPROVEMENT IN ORAL 
Composition. By Royal F. Netzer. 
lowa City, lowa: University of lowa, 
1939. Pp. 48.) (Paper Cover). 

EpucaTion WiTHIN Prison Watts. By 
Walter M. Wallack; Glenn M. Ken- 
dall, and Howard L. Briggs. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach 





JUST 
OUT 


ers College, Columbia University, 
1939, Pp. viiit187. $2.25. 

THE ORGANIZATION AND TEACHING OF 
SocIAL AND Economic STUDIES IN 
CorRRECTIONAL InstiTuTIONs. By 


Glenn M. Kendall. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. 


Pp. xii +159. $1.85. 

EXPLORING THE WorLp oF SCIENCE. 
By Charles H. Lake; Henry P. Har- 
ley, and Louis E. Welton. New 
York: Silver Burdett Company, 1934, 
1939. Pp. ix+710. $1.80. 

FeperAL Alp AND THE TAx PRroBLeoM. 
Staff Study No. 4. Prepared for the 
Advisory Committee on Education. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939. Pp. ixt 
101. $0.15 (Paper Cover). 

SUPPLEMENTARY STANDARDS FOR THI 
SMALL TweLve-GrabDE ScHooL BuiLb- 
inc. By Merle A. Stoneman and 
Knute O. Broady. Lincoln, Neb.: 
Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska, 1939. Pp. xit183. 

HaNnpBook OF ENGLIsH FOR Boys AND 
Girts. Prepared by a Committee of 
the National Conference on Research 
in English, Delia E. Kibbe, Lou L. 
LaBrant, Robert C. Pooley, Chair 
man. Edited by C. C. Certain. Chi 


cago: Scott, Foresman and Com 


pany, 1939. Pp. 128. $0.60, List. 





VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF THE 


PuysicaLty Disasiep. Staff Study 
No. 9. Prepared for the Advisory 
Committee on Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1939. Pp. ixt+101. $0.15 
(Paper Cover). 
Games, Dances AND Activities. (Jun- 
r Athletics.) For Physical Educa- 
tion. By Fred L. Bartlett. New 
York: Noble and Noble, Publishers, 
Inc., 1939. Pp. xiit+168. $2. 
A MANuAL ON THE EVALUATION OF 
StuDENT Reactions IN SECONDARY 
Scuoots. By Roy C. Bryan and Otto 


Yntema. Kalamazoo, Mich.: West- 
ern State Teachers College, 1939. 
Pp. 56. (Paper Cover.) 


Our Sones. A Singing School. Edited 
by Theresa Armitage, Peter W. 
Dykema, Gladys Pitcher and others. 
Boston: C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 176. 

A Pea aNp A Piay. By Welford Bea- 
ton. Hollywood, Calif.: Hollywood 
Spectator, 1939. Pp. 92. $1. 

SELECTED REFERENCES IN EpUCATION— 
1938. Supplementary Monograph No. 
47. Edited by Leonard Koos and 
Newton Edwards. Chicago: Univer 
sity of Chicago, 1939. Pp. x+221. 
$0.90. 

A Srupy 1s Factor Anatysis: The 
STABILITY OF A Bi-Factor SoLuTION. 
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This Guide to Better Seating 


Are your pupils benefiting from the advantages 
obtainable from properly designed seats and 
equipment? Beckley-Cardy's thirty-two years 
in furnishing fine school equipment have gone 
into the preparation of this catalog and the 
It can be a valuable aid in se- 
lecting modern, correct posture seating for 


furniture in it. 


your school. 


Just write for Furniture Catalog No. 139N and 
your copy will be mailed at once. 


lf you prefer, write or wire for name of our local repre- 
sentative, who will be pleased to help you with your 
seating problems without obligation. 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


1620 Indiana Avenue + Chicago 


























UMM 


IN SCHOOL PASTE 





Specify Gummi On Your Next Order! 


LEVISON & BLYTHE MFG. CO. 


209 Locust St. 


Do you want a school paste 
that... 


has strong adhesive power 
is creamy and smooth 
dries quickly 

is odorless 


does not discolor paper or 
affect colors 





is not injured by freezing 


. then you want Gummi, 
the ideal paste for school use! 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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By Karl ]. Holzinger and Frances 
Swineford. Supplementary Mono- 
graph No. 48. Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1939. Pp. xit9l. $1. 

Towarp A Heattuy America. By Paul 
de Kruif. Public Affairs Pamphlets 
No. 31. New York: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1939. Pp. 31. $0.10 (Pa- 
per Cover). 


IT’S SAID THAT— 


Ten representative washroom layouts 
have been selected from the files of 
the BrapDLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CoMPANY, 
Milwaukee, and reproduced in booklet 
form; the booklets will be supplied free 
to those interested in washroom plan- 
ning... . Vul-Cot wastebaskets, manu- 
factured by the NationaL VuLcaANIzeED 
Fisre Company, Wilmington, Del., will 
not crack, dent, split, splinter, rust or 
corrode; they are guaranteed for five 
years. .. . Krimmel automatic gymna- 
sium mat hangers prevent mat destruc- 
tion and afford protection against in- 
jury under basketball backstops. They 
are manufactured by Wacter S. SMITH 
SaLes Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

THe Hitp Fitoor Macuine Com- 
pANY'’s (Chicago) new all purpose vac- 
uum machine has 15 attachments for 
wet or dry vacuuming of upholstery, 











SCHOOL CAFETERIAS, DESIGNED © 
BUILT AND INSTALLED by PIX 


School executives turn to PIX Equipment for freedom 
from feeding worries and heavy maintenance costs. Good 
design, sound engineering and construction, and an envi- 
able record of trouble-free operation have made Pix 
Equipment the accepted standard for school cafeterias 


and kitchens. 


Yet Pix Equipment costs no more! It serves year after 
year with a minimum of attention. 
planning a new installation or modernizing an existing 
one you will profit by consulting our engineering staff. 


aLBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF “‘WHEN THE LUNCH BELL RINGS’’ 


@ Every progressive executive will want to read this interesting, illustrated book on 
modern food service planning for schools. Sent free, 
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Whether you are 


rugs and carpets; for cleaning overhead 
pipes, venetian blinds, walls, draperies 
and between radiator coils, and for 
blowing out motors and other machin- 
ery... . The tubular fire escapes built 
by the Sranparp Conveyor CoMPANy, 
North St. Paul, are entirely free from 
rivet or bolt heads and no raw edges of 
the metal are exposed; the entrance to 
the escape is fitted with two doors, both 
of which are opened by the operation of 
a panic bar on either of the doors. 

A handsome full leather portfolio for 
filing complete information regarding 
its line of showers and fixtures is being 
distributed by the SPEAKMAN ComPANY, 
Wilmington, Del. Each classification 
is clearly indicated, making it possible 
to obtain complete information on all 
types of equipment. 

To overcome the difficulty of adapt- 
ing new sizes of lamps to existing 
equipment, a new adjustable socket has 
been manufactured by the GoopricH 
Evecrric Company, 2900 North Oakley 
Avenue, Chicago; it provides vertical 
adjustment for the proper positioning 
of lamps in reflectors. . . . The require- 
ments of many schools may now be 
economically met with the new radio 
and talk-back equipment recently an- 
nounced by the Bett Sounp SysTEMs, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio. The equipment 
provides for radio, phonograph or voice 


without obligation. 








amplification, as well as for intercom- 
munication with as many as 40 outly- 
ing stations. A new catalog has 
been released by the NationaL TIME & 
SIGNAL CorporATION, Detroit, describ- 
ing its line of Syncrotime clocks and pro- 
gram equipment for schools and institu- 
tions; copies are available on request. 

An attractive brochure explaining the 
origin of the use of academic costumes 
and defining the regulations regarding 
their wear today has been published by 
the E. R. Moore Company, 425 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, under the title, 
“The Story of Caps and Gowns.” . 
The CocHraNne Corporation of Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of zeolite water 
softening equipment, has released a 
new catalog discussing the various 
applications of zeolite and describing 
typical installations. 

W. J. Hill, for the last twenty years 
sales manager of the Derrort-MicHIGAN 
Stove Company, Detroit, died April 20 
after an illness of several weeks. Mr. 
Hill had been associated with the or- 
ganization for forty-two years. 

Effective June 12, Albert D. Mc- 
Carthy, former school equipment sales- 
man for the Wolkins Company, will 
head the New England sales depart- 
ment of the Herywoop- WAKEFIELD 
Company school furniture 
at 174 Portland Street, Boston. 


Refinish desks, 
, tables ... ata 
£ big saving with 


division 


M SKILSAW SANDER 


New improved models produce a 
smooth even finish, without ripples 
or ridges . . . faster and cheaper: 
Easy to use — plugs into a light 
socket. The electrical method for 
refinishing desk tops, resurfacing 
blackboards, tables, stair treads. 
Ideal for manual training classes. 





Thousands in use. 


Write for Complete Catalog 


SKILSAW, INC. 


4753 Winnemac Ave., Chicago 








@ Full 32 sq. in. sand 
ing area. gall bearing 
construction. Also made 
with vacuum dust col 


lector. When used with 
our bench stand, in- 
stantly converted into 


Bench or Spindle Sander 
for manual training 
work. 
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Sources of Films 
(Continued from page 48) 


tributed through extension divisions 
or by the concern itself. 

Many films are distributed by the 
Y.M.C.A. Some of the best films 
available are so sponsored, also some 
of the poorest. For this reason, more 
care is needed in selecting this class 
of films than is needed in any other 
group and, at the same time, selec- 
tion is difficult. 

Magazine reviews are good guides, 
as is the Educational Film Catalog. 
As a general rule, they will tend to 
be found most suitable for the third 
and fourth of the foregoing situa- 
tions, although occasionally a catalog 
description will indicate other and 
more extended 
lengths, they are rarely made under 
the guidance of educators or with 
reference to a specific curriculum. 


uses. Of varying 


The majority seem to be best adapted 
for showing everyday applications 
and lifelike situations of traditional 
content. Each film is usually more 
or less self-explanatory and, if other- 
wise suitable, can be used satisfac- 
torily in the assembly or other situa- 








tions independent of the classroom 
work. 

Another group of films is com- 
posed of those produced originally 
as short subjects in theaters and sub- 
sequently made available to schools. 
These are available principally from 
commercial distributors, although a 
few are in the catalogs of the exten- 
sion divisions or university and state 
departments of education. Generally 
speaking, these films are of excellent 
quality so far as photography, sound 
(if any), direction and interest ap- 
peal are concerned. As such, they are 
likely to be good choices for assem- 
bly or similar programs and often 
are excellent to supplement and to 
enrich the curriculum in the class- 
room, a fact that may be determined 
from the catalog description. Many 
of them will be less satisfactory for 
the first two situations, if strictly 
factual curricular content is desired. 

The documentary film has been 
recently coming to the fore and 
promises to offer an invaluable serv- 
ice to education. “The River” and 
“The Plow That Broke the Plains” 
are pictures that received wide ac- 
claim in the theaters. Aimed less to 





JUDGED BY ITS MERITS 


® HOLMES  Sound-on- 
Film Projectors are a rev- 
elation to users of motion 
picture equipment, when 
they become acquainted 
with their superior oper- 
ating qualities, enduring 
service and finished 
workmanship. 


® Holmes Projectors 
are precision-built, 
and all materials 
entering into their 
construction must 
stand the most 
rigid of engineering tests. 


® The Holmes laboratory checks every machine 
on performance as to smooth mechanical action, 
quietness, picture and tone quality. It must be a 
superior product, and at no increase in price. 


Write for catalog and ask about 
our free demonstration offer. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm sound projectors 


1814 ORCHARD STREET 











16mm Projector Unit and 
Amplifier Unit—locked 
together. 





provide specific information than to 
create attitudes and generalizing in- 
sights, these films may eventually 
prove to be the screen’s greatest con- 
tribution to education, some feel. 
The best known examples are the 
“March of Time” films and the two 
noted previously. The “March of 
Time” pictures are (at the time of 
writing) available in 16 mm. only 
from the Association of School Film 
Libraries by sale, although arrange- 
ments are now being made to have 
them available for rental in libraries 
throughout the country. About 30 
subjects are to be so distributed. 

A large number of documentary 
films have been produced in Europe 
and are being made available in in- 
creasing numbers in this country 
through distributors such as Garrison 
and Gutlohn. While their sound and 
other technical details often fall far 
short of the standards set in this 
country, their possibilities in accom- 
plishing educational aims in a wide 
range of subject fields may well off- 
set their defects. 

For the social studies field, in addi- 
tion to the documentary films, there 
is a further vast store of material 





CHICAGO 





THE KEYSTONE STEREOPTICON 





(1) To use the best still pictures avail- 
able for projection. 

(2) To take advantage of the activity 
possibilities implied in the making and 
use of handmade lantern slides. 

(3) To use the new Keystone Flash- 
meter attachment for the development 
of quick perception and the efficient 
use of eye span in reading. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 





MAKE 


Your Standard Projection Equipment 
It will enable your schools— 
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7hePOPULAR~ 











PLACE TO STAY IN 





People traveling or living in Toledo 
quite naturally turn to the Fort Meigs 
Not only is it the focal point of activ- 
ities, but it is a convenient, comfortable 
and pleasant hotel. Its unusual Purple 
Cow Coffee Shop and Maritime Buffet 
are the reasons it is preferred as an 


entertainment center. 

WITH BATH from 2 | 
JOSEPH HERLICY, Manager 
ST. CLAIR BETWEEN MADISON AND JEFFERSON 
ONE OF THE ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


if 

















An Excellent Binder | 
for Your Copies of The — 
NATION’S SCHOOLS | 





The above binder illustrated holds two com- 
plete volumes of The NATION’S SCHOOLS— 
twelve issues. It is durably made of black 
imitation leather with title stamped in gold. 
Copies of the publication can be inserted as 
received. Thus the binder serves both as a 
convenient file and as a permanent reference 
volume for your shelves. 





These binders are offered at $1.50 
each, postage 25c extra. Send remit- 
tance in advance and we will see 
that your order is promptly filled. 


KENYON-STEIN-CLAY, INC. 


| 913 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 
= ————————————— ——— _————————— I] 
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REPLACEMENT 
TIME IS HERE 


...end your padlock 
troubles with 


js < , 
= af - ; = 
=~ = 

% <« > ' 
So a a. 
ping he 
einen 


weer EC QMBINATION 
_ PADLOCKS 


@ it costs no more to have the 
quality and security for which 
YALE is famous...plus simplified 
locker supervision. In fact, be 
cause of their improved design, 
construction and durability, 
YALE Combination Padlocks are 
more economical in the end. 
f formation ar 


on request Write t 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG.CO. 


Stamford, Conn. U.S.A. 


Basketball Floors 
_Without Splinters! 





Waltham Senior High School, Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, had room fora “gym”... but in the basement. 
So they Mastipaved the floor! Now they have a non- 
splintering, resilient, easily washed, non-slip basket- 
ball ““cage’’. Waltham found, as has many another 
school district, that Mastipave is the one and only 
floor covering to use over basement floors, whether 
wood or cement. Ask us for other interesting cases. 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc ‘ New York - Chicago « San Francisco 


MASTIPAVE 


que row-cost i} LONG-LIFE 


FLOOR COVERING 
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just becoming available in 16 mm. 
size. Many of the social and his- 
torical dramas produced for theaters 
are of inestimable value. The sug- 
gestions that follow, regarding the 
selection of entertainment films, ap- 
ply equally to this group. 

There are available also a large 
number of direct propaganda films; 
the advisability of their use is cham- 
circles and de- 
Communism, 


pioned in some 


nounced in_ others. 
fascism, democracy, capitalism, the 
right to strike, war—virtually every 
controversial 
been covered. Should we show one 
side, both sides or neither? One 


thing is certain, the pupils will be 


important issue has 


seeing more and more of these out- 
side the school from now on. These 
films are more generally available 
from commercial distributors. 

Since projection equipment is used 
for entertainment in schools, as well 
as for educational purposes, a few 
pointers concerning entertainment 
films should be included. Any of 
the types of films mentioned so far 
are often used on entertainment pro- 
grams and many good short sub- 


FOR THIS 
NSIGNIA 


SOUND PICTURE PROJECTOR 
THAT FITS EVERY NEED 


It identifies a group of highly trained men who are 
authorized to demonstrate the new revolutionary all 
purpose Add+A+Unit Sound Projector—and who 





jects, comedies and cartoons are 
available from most distributors. 

If good feature films are desired, 
however, considerable care must be 
exercised. Many of the films avail- 
able at the present time are out of 
date and poorly acted, directed and 
photographed as compared with pres- 
ent day standards. At the same time, 
there is an ever increasing number 
of first-class feature pictures which 
are reasonably recent hits from the 
theaters. The out-of-date films are 
generally offered at a lower rental 
rate. The better feature pictures may 
be easily recognized by their better 
known actors and producers, if not 
by title. Distribution of many of the 
latter features is restricted to areas 
in which there is no competition 
with theaters or to showings where 
no admission is charged. The recent 
major Hollywood productions are 
handled by a limited number of dis- 
tributors, some of which are men- 
tioned in the accompanying list. 

Sources of 16 mm. Films 


General Directories of Films 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co. Periodic cumulative volumes 
with quarterly supplements. Publishers of 
Readers’ Guide and Education Index. Lists 


several thousand films classified according to 
subject. Full information given, including 
various distributors and rental or sale price, 
content described, and critical review included 
when available. $4 per year, including latest 
cumulative volume and quarterly supplements. 
Invaluable. 

1000 AND ONE. Chicago: Educational Screen. 
Published annually. Lists several thousand 
films, classified according to subject; gives 
brief statement of content and indicates film 
size, whether sound or silent, and distributors. 
75 cents (25 cents to subscribers of Educational 
Screen). 

DiIREcTOoRY OF U. S. GOVERNMENT FILMS. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Film Service. All govern- 
ment films now listed by this agency, recently 
organized to coordinate the motion picture 
activities of various departments. 

CATALOG OF ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL FILM 
LIBRARIES, INC., New York. Volume 1, March 
1939. Free to members; membership $5. Op- 
erating under General Education Board grant. 
Gives full data: price per reel, name of pro- 
ducer, distributor, date produced, contents, 
description, appraisal and suggested uses when 
available. Issued in loose-leaf form with 
monthly supplements, each film on a separate 
page. This constitutes a recommended list. 
Primarily intended for information of member 
distribution libraries and at present contains 
largely films for sale. Valuable source of in- 
formation regarding many films in distributors’ 
catalogs and regarding new films. Present 
volume contains about 100 films; addition of 
about 200 new listings per year contemplated. 


Directories of Film Sources 


DIRECTORY OF 16MM. FILM Sources. Daven- 
port, lowa: Victor Animatograph Corporation. 
Revised periodically. Last edition, February 
1939. 50 cents. Lists more than 500 public 
and privately operated sources of films with 
libraries varying from one reel to thousands of 
reels, with types of films handled by each in- 
dicated. Also includes subject reference index. 

SOURCES OF VISUAL AIDS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 
Use IN ScHoots. By Cline M. Koon. U. S. 
Department of Interior, Office of Education 
Pamphlet No. 80, 1937. 10 cents. All types 
of visual aids, including the motion picture. 
Sources only listed. 

FREE FILMS FOR SCHOOLS. Chicago: DeVry 
Corporation. 25 cents. Lists 1400 free films 
from more than 300 sources. Number of reels, 














“WASHROOM INFECTION” 
STEALS HEALTH—SPOILS ATTENDANCE 


Here’s the economical way to insure the health of your 
student body. Clean up your washrooms, and help check the 
spread of contagious disease by installing Onliwon Towels 
and Tissue. Now standard in leading hospitals and schools. 

Attractive locked cabinets guard both towels and tissue 
against waste, theft, and contamination. 


For this maximum protection, at minimum cost per 


are qualified to intelligently recommend and advise in 






all matters of Audio-Visual Education. Let 
them help you! Address your inquiry to... 


student, ask your local A. P. W. distributor about the 
complete Onliwon Service. Or write to A. P. W. Paper 
Company, Albany, N. Y. 


wat 


Onliwon Towels and Tissue 


The economy washroom service 





VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, 1OW 
Los Angeles New York 
SOUND PROJECTORS 








ANIMATOPHONE 16: 
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DRATEX The Extra Value Shade Cloth | 


OBTAINABLE ONLY IN DRAPER SIGHT-SAVING SHADES 


MADE ESPECIALLY 


FOR ; . | 
SCHOOL USE 


LETS ALL THE LIGHT 
\Ww- BEST FOR 
CONTROL OF TOP LIGHT 


Keers OUT Sun's GLARE 


BEAUTIFIES 
CLASSROOM 


| WASHES 
CLEANS 


7 DURABLE 
= BRUSHES 


/\ GIVES MAXIMUM SERVICE 
] AT MINIMUM OF 
MAINTENANCE EXPENSE 


/\ WONT PINHOLE OR CRACK 





Shades worn out— Rollers usable? 
Then re-cover Rollers with Dratex Cloth 


Actual photograph (above) dem- SAMPLE and CATALOG FREE. 
onstrates how Dratex can be Address Dept N.S.6 
gathered in hands bunched 

and rubbed together . with 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 


SPICELAND INDIANA 


cracking, 
Ordinary filled 
cloth cracks 
and stays creased under such 
treatment 


out splitting 
or losing shape 
or coated shade 


peeling, 








PROTECTOR OF 
HONEST VALUES 


ScHoor EXECUTIVES 
have found that price alone is only half the story. 
What they get for that price is the other half. True 
thrift means getting one’s full money’s worth. 

The competition of inferior merchandise has 
made it difficult for the reputable manufacturer and 
the conscientious distributor who honestly strive to 
serve the school field. But their day is returning. 

A new appreciation is being felt, a revival of 
school loyalty to those firms which have consistently 
offered dependable merchandise, refusing the temp- 
tation to cut quality below the recognized standards 
of utility. They are being rewarded for their stead- 
fast principles. 

Most of these substantial concerns have kept 
right on advertising their products to schools. Hav- 
ing built up a reputation for good merchandise, 
they could not afford to jeopardize the confidence of 
school executives in their integrity. Advertising 
has been their anchor to quality —it will con- 
tinue to be their means of assuring honest values. 
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Have You in wNvsvat 
Floor Problem ? 


A particularly hard-to-clean classroom 
floor? A terrazzo corridor that’s difficult 
to keep clean under all-day traffic? Or a 
floor that needs refinishing? Or, perhaps 
you want to know how to make gym floors 
safe for fast play and protect them against 
the abuse to which they are subjected. 

Whatever your floor problem, the Fin- 
nell man is qualified—and should be—to 
give you expert advice. Back of him is a 
third of a century of specialized experi- 
ence in maintaining school floors, and the 
complete Finnell line of Scrubbing-Polish- 
ing Machines, Accessories, Sealers, Waxes, 
and Cleansers—each designed to meet 
specific needs. A call to talk things over 
won't obligate you in any way. Phone 
nearest Finnell branch, or write: 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Ine. 
206 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana 























®@ The advantage of dealing with an 





% get many PLUS advantages in Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains: 
ialized in the exclusi 








facture of this one particular product; 


control and two-stream projector; 

@ The ad ge of d 

tions and a freedom from servicing annoyances. 
Specify Halsey Taylor and be SAFE! 


dabl. 















DRINKING 


@ The advantage of sanitory health-safe features such as practical automatic stream 


performance under all condi- 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., WARREN, OHIO 


FOUNTAINS 


manu- 
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film size, sound or silent, sponsor or distributor Cunard White Star Line, Advertising De- Eastman Kodak Company, Kodascope Li- 


indicated. partment, 25 Broadway, New York. braries Division, 33 West Forty-Second Street, 
Composite List oF NONTHEATRICAL FILM General Electric Company, Visual Instruction New York. (Sale only). 
Sources. U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- Section, Schenectady, N. Y. Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films 
mestic Commerce. 1935. 10 cents. Lists dis- German Railroads Information Office, 665 Division, 343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
tributors classified according to subject matter Fifth Avenue, New York. Edited Pictures System, Inc., 330 West 
handled. Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Motion Forty-Second Street, New York. 
TEACHING WITH MOTION PICTURES, A GUIDE Picture Department, Akron, Ohio. Erpi Picture Consultants, 250 West Fifty- 
To SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND MATERIALS. Grace Line, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Seventh Street, New York (Sale only). 
By Mary E. Townes. New York: Bureau of International Harvester Company, Inc., 180 Films Incorporated, 330 West Forty-Second 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Street, New York. 
versity. 25 cents. Indicates genera! lists and Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Films of Commerce Company, Inc., 21 West 
lists on special subjects. Also general bib- Madison Avenue, New York. Forty-Sixth Street, New York. 
liography on educational films. National Tuberculosis Association, 50 West Garrison Film Distributors, Inc., 730 Seventh 
F : , P Fiftieth Street, New York. Avenue, New York. (Specializes in propa- 
Major Rental and Free Libraries Northern Pacific Railway, Passenger Traffic, ganda and foreign films.) 
Extension divisions of the following uni- St. Paul, Minn. Gutlohn, Walter O., Ine., 35 West Forty- 
versities : U. S. Steel Corporation, Industrial Rela- Fifth Street, New York. 
Arizona lowa Oklahoma tions Department, 71 Broadway, New York. Harmon Foundation, Inc., Division of Visual 
Brigham Young Kansas Oregon State Western Electric Company, 195 Broadway, Experiment, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 
California Kentucky South Carolina New York. Harvard Film Service, Biological Labora- 
Colorado Louisiana South Dakota Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- tories, Cambridge, Mass. — ‘ a 
Hawaii Michigan Texas pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. ' Ideal Pictures Corporation, 80 East Eighth 
Georgia Minnesota Washington State Street, Chicago. . ] os 
Tilinois Missouri Wisconsin Lists on Special Subjects McCrory Studios, Knowledge Builders Film 
Indiana _ North Carolina ; See current and back issues of Education - game 180 West Ferty-Stath Sirect, Mew 
% isual instruction departments or services of : Index for frequent articles and lists in general Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Mad- 
SS of Education magazines and subject matter field magazines. ison Avenue, New York; 19 South LaSalle 
University of Maine c tel Lib : a lelizi ? me Street, Chicago. 
Pennsylvania Collere of Women ommercial Libraries Specializing in Educa- . = - > 
cate Gabiien Gehect af Pincublon tional Films Entertainment Film Sources 
West Texas State Teachers College Akin and Bagshaw, Ine., 1425 Williams (Many of the public and most of the com- 
West Virginia College of Education Street, Denver, Colo. mercial libraries listed above distribute enter- 
Film services of state education depart- American Museum of Natural History, Sev- tainment as well as educational films. At 
ments of: enty-Ninth and Central Park West, New York. present, however, the better and more recent 
Connecticut New Hampshire Association of School Film Libraries, 30 films are available through a few distributors 
Delaware Ohio Rockefeller Plaza, New York (Sale only). who also list many out-of-date films at a re- 
Massachusetts Oregon Bell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Avenue, duced rental.) oo y . . 
New Jersey (State Museum) Chicago; 11 West Forty-Second Street, New _, Films Incorporated, 330 West Forty-Second 
U. S. Government Films: For complete cat- York; 710 North La Brea Avenue, Hollywood, paneer New York and 925 North West Nine- 
alog see Directory of U. S. Government Films Calif. : teenth Street, Portland, Ore. ; ; P 
(listed above), but order direct from dis- Bray Pictures Corporation, Educational De- Bell & Howell, Filmosound Libraries, 30 
tributing agency indicated in that catalog. partment, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York. Rockefeller Plaza, New York; 1801 Larch. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Mad- Burton Holmes Films, Inc., 7510 North Ash- mont Avenue, Chicago, and 710 North La Brea 
ison Avenue, New York; 19 S. La Salle Street, land Avenue, Chicago. Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 
Chicago; 351 Turk Street, San Francisco. One Castle Films, RCA Building, New York; : 
of the major sources of free films, also a Wrigley Building, Chicago; Claus Spreckles To Keep Up With New Films as Produced 
large rental library. Building, San Francisco. EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG (described 
—— . , ead , Commonwealth Pictures Corporation, 729 above). 
Principal Concerns Producing and Distributing Seventh Avenue, New York. CURRENT RELEASES oF NONTHEATRICAL 
Free Industrial Films Cosmopolitan Film Libraries, Inc., 3248 FILMS. Issued monthly by Motion Picture 
(For more extensive listing see 1000 and One, Gratiot Avenue, Detroit. Division, U. S. Department of Commerce. Sub- 
Victor Directory and DeVry Free Films men- DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, scription $1 per year. 
tioned above.) Chicago. See also reviews in magazines, such as The 
Associated British and Irish Railways, Inc., Dudley, William H., Visual Education Serv- NATION’S SCHOOLS, Educational Screen, Scho- 
% Rockefeller Plaza, New York. ice, Inc., 736 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. lastic, School Management. 
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in Your Science Classes DOOR 








S$. V. E. PICTUROLS 


é rolls of 35 mm film containing 















and the 
PROJECTOR 


Picturols and 
ides, either sin 
} : le frame, and 
’ x 2” glass slides 





LOWEST MAINTENANCE COST 





, fp 
if VW DD 
/ 1 / UTpos ¢ The Norton leakproof packing nut permits the use of mineral oil 


for lubrication and checking. Friction and wear of working 
oy J CT be parts are practically eliminated. The Norton Rack and Pinion 
principle holds the door under absolute control every inch of 


Kodachrome pictures made with miniature cameras by students can be the closing arc and causes no strain on the hinges or door. These 


mounted in - is oo ees — Pam ol me see, with me SVE exclusive Norton features contribute to ‘Lowest Maintenance 
ri-Purpose Projector. e ode illustrated above has a watt ” . 
lamp and may be used in auditoriums as well as classrooms. It also has Cost. Write for catalog. 


oe anterd couinment, the SVE Feria’ rene OR an ies Wtentue nase, | NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 


Dept. 6-TNS, 100 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 2902 N. Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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MEDART STEEL WARDROBES 


THE 


Bele 43 {e):)3 


Provides 


Cirame 


“Teacher 


Control’’* 
the 
Wardrobe 


Problem 
under the supervision of the teacher). 
Lockerobe “Teacher Control’ also pro 


vides simultaneous opening and closing / 


of all doors by the operation of one pair | | 





Medart Lockerobes, 


trol’”” means more than the 


In “Teacher 


Con- cf 
mere simul- 
taneous locking of all doors (a minor 


feature as wardrobe doors are rarely 


locked when in use during the day and 


of master control doors. Thus noise, con 


fusion, and possibility of injury among *not only 


pupils from individually operated doors simultaneous 


are avoided Medart ‘Teacher Control” locking 
wardrobe problem is 


of the complete. 


but also 
Write for Catalog 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


3532 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


ST Tuniichi-xel tt; 
opening 
and 


closing 
of all doors 


i ee LEADERS have, by 
their patronage, established The 


Drake as an address of distinction. Here 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities 
Consult Your Telephone Directory 





refined luxury, thoughtful service, and 


choice location delight the discriminating, 


Under the same management 
as the internationally famous 
Gotham, New York City: 
Blackstone, Chicago; and 
Town House, Los Angeles 


A. S. KIRKEBY 
Managing Director 
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How about Your LOCK Requirements? 





@ For safety, durability, convenient super- 
vision .. . Rockford Locks will serve you 
(and your budget) to best advantage! 


Write for catalog folder illustrating full line. 


FORA ieee 


National! [cock €o., 


Rockford, ]/linois 








PEABODY ’S Book On 


*“Correct School Seatings’’ 
Solves Any Seating Problem 






P " Table No. 250 
with No. 230AA Chairs 


The modern trends in_ teach- 
ing call for more flexibility in 
classroom furniture. Before you 
make a decision be sure to get 
Peabody’s recommendations. 


We will 
and prices and, without cost to 


gladly send samples 


you, provide the services of a 
Peabody engineer, 

Write today for the new 1940 
Peabody 


Catalog on Correct 


Separate Desk and 
Chair No. 302 


PEABODY SEATING CO, ®%* "jth, manchester, 


School Seating. 
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U. 8, SCHOOL ROUTE No. 


Every month, many school superintendents route their 
copies of The NATION’S SCHOOLS to their staffs .. . In that 
way they place a concise monthly digest of the most advanced 
school practice before their department heads . .. The monthly 
travels of The NATION’S SCHOOLS may well be called U. S. 
Route No. 1, since this magazine reaches the largest group of 
school-administrator subscribers and, through them, their aids 

Are you routing your copy for this tour of usefulness? 


Tus year ... The NATION’S SCHOOLS made another 
forward stride editorially with its 16-page monthly supplement 


treating the principal problems of Plant, Administration and In- 
struction which school administrators face ... In the June issue 
—you will find the semi-annual Index, a guide to all editorial 
material from January to June 1939—making these six issues 
an invaluable cyclopedia of the latest school practice ... And 
in July—the 16-page supplement will discuss Auditoriums. 
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